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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  IN  VOL.  IV. 

Page  31,_liiie  23,     ,    ^  for  Sept  12th,  rvoJ— 21gt. 

—  31,  iiote,-*-l.  10,     •  for  it  seems,  readm^he  seems. 

—  47,  note  1,    .    .     .  dek  that  note^  and  subttUute—li  appean  from  part 

of  the  oruiDal  journal  in  BIr.  Andeidon's  papers, 
that  the  friend  who  told  the  story  was  Mr.  oSBau- 
derk,  and  the  gentleman  and  Udy  alluded  to 
were  Mr.  (probably  Henry)  and  Miss  Hanrey. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  mat  Mr.  Boswell*s  in- 
discretion  in  betraying  Mr.  Beauderk's  name 
a  little  impaired  ibe  cordiality  between  him  and 
Dr.  Johnson. 

—  49,— line  37,     .    .  behpten  idea  and  uncoostitntionaly  kutri    as. 

—  64,— UneU,     .     .  JUi  up  the  blank  wUh^Btaadttk. 

—  213, — line  1,     •     .  on  mur  peers,  add  fiote— [Hie  occasion  was  Mr. 

Home's  writ  of  error  in  1778.— Ed.] 

—  229, dele  note  2. 

—  246, /^  White,  fAuf—Whyte. 

—  266,  note  1,  .    .    .  add-^'Thaa^  Jhe  e^tor  was  assured,  from  what  he 

thought  flkwd  ant^iinity,  that  Mr.  Damer  waa 
here  allhSd  ,to^  be  baa  since  reason  to  suppose 
that  another  and  more  respectable  name  waa 
meant,  which,  however,  wi^ut  more  certainty, 
he  does  not  venture  to  mention. 

—  263,  note  2,— line  2,  ybr  voL  ii.  fvad— .vol.  ili. 

-.    294,— hoe  7>     •     •  The  reference  to  note  2  should  be  on  the  word  M«Aqp, 

in  the  next  Ifaie. 

—  311,  note  1,.    .    .  ybr  301,  roui— 304. 

—  361,  note,     .     .     .  fbr  his,  read^ihiB, 

—  363,  note  1,  .    .    .  a<?({— Johnson  himself,  in  a  memorandum  among  Mr. 

Anderdon's  papers,  dated  in  1784,  writes  <<  cubic 
feeu" 

—  427,  note  1,— L  14,  for  April,  1779,  r«kl— 1st  August,  1780,  p.  320. 

—  451,  margin,      .    .  after  Keyn.  Reed.  dele^^^.  81. 

—  469,  maigin,      .    .  dele  Apoph. 

—  112,  n.,416,  n.  1, 1. 31  duU— Boswell. 


THE 


LIFE 


OF 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.  D. 


Thubsday,  Sept.  18.  Last  iSght  Dr.  Johnson 
had  proposed  that  the  crystal  lustre,  or  chandelier,  in 
Dr.  Taylor's  large  room,  should  be  ligfaled  up  some 
time  or  other.  Taylor  said  it  should  be  lighted  up 
next  night.  "  That  will  do  very  well,"  said  I,  "  for 
it  is  Dr.  Johnson's  birthday."  When  we  were  in  the 
Isle  of  Sky,  Johnson  had  desired  me  not  to  mention 
his  birthday.  He  did  not  seem  pleased  4t  this  time 
that  I  mentioned  it,  and  said  (somewhat  steiiily), 
"  he  would  not  have  the  lustre  lighted  the  next  day.'*       • 

Some  ladies,  who  had  been  present  yesterday  when 
I  mentioned  his  birthday,  came  to  dinner  to-day, 
and  plagued  him  unintentionally  by  wiAing  him 
joy.  I  know  not  why  he  disliked  having  his  birth- 
day mentioned,  unless  it  were  that  it  reminded  him 
of  his  approaching  nearer  to  death,  <ff  which  he  had 
a  constant  drea4» 

[His  letter  of  this  date  ta  Mrs.  Thrale  confirms  Ed. 
this  conjecture. 

[«  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  I^ttew, 

-#*  Ashbourne,  18th  Sept.  1777-      ^^\^^ 
"  Here  is  another  birthday.     They  come  very  fast.    I  am 
n»w  sixty-eight     To  lament  the  past  p  vain  ;  what  remains  is 
to  look  for  hope  in  futmri);y.       * 

TOL.  IV.        •  *  *        ^  ,  B 
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Letters,       "  Boswell  is  with  us  in  good  humour^  and  plays  his  part 
^'^^aro    ^^  ^^®  usual  vivacity.     We  are  to  go  in  the  doctor's  vehicle 
and  dine  at  Derby  to-morrow. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Bolt-court  ?  Invite  Mr.  Levett 
to  dinner,  and  make  inquiry  what  family  he  has,  and  how  they 
proceed.  I  had  a  letter  lately  from  Mrs.  Williams ;  Dr.  Lewis 
visits  her,  and  has  added  ipecacuanha  to  her  bark :  but  I 
do  not  hear  much  of  her  amendment.  Age  is  a  very  stubborn 
disease.  Yet  Levett  sleeps  sound  every  night.  I  am  sorry  for 
poor  Seward's  pain,  but  he  may  live  to  be  better. 

*'  Mr.  [^Middleton's  *]  erection  of  an  urn  looks  like  an  inten- 
tion to  bury  me  alive  :  I  would  as  willingly  see  my  friend, 
however  benevolent  and  hospitable,  quietly  inumed.  Let  him 
think  for  the  present  of  some  more  acceptable  memorial."^ 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  for- 
merly gloomy  frrnn  low  spirits,  and  much  distressed 
by  the  fear  of  death,  but  was  now  uniformly  placid, 
and  contenq[>lated  his  dissolution  without  any  pertur- 
bation. "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  this  is  only  a  dis- 
ordered imagination  taking  a  different  turn." 

We  talked  of  a  collection  being  made  of  all  the 
English  poets  who  had  published  a  volume  of  poems. 
Johnson  told  me,  "  that  a  Mr.  Coxeter  %  whom  he 
knew,  had  gone  the  greatest  length  towards  this; 
having  collected,  I  think,  about  five  hundred  volumes 
of  poets  whose  works  were  little  known ;  but  that 
upon  his  death  Tom  Osborne  bought  them,  and  they 
were  dispersed,  which  he  thought  a  pity,  as  it  was 
curious  to  see  any  series  complete;  and  in  every 
volume  of  poems  something  good  may  be  found." 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  li- 
terature had  got  into  a  bad  style  «f  poetry  of  late. 
"He  puts,"  said  he, "  a  very  common  thing  in  a  strange 
dress,  till  he  does  not  know  it  himself,  and  thinks 
other  people  do  not  know  it."  Boswell.  "  That 
is  owing  to  his  being  so  much  versant  in  old  English 

I  [See  mte,  TOl.  iii.  p.  163.— Ed.] 
•  [See  ffirff,  foL  i.  p.  514  —£d.] 


poetry."  JoHNSON.  "  Wliat  is  that  to  the  purpose, 
sir?  Jf  I  say  a  man  is  dnuik,  and  you  tell  ine  it  is 
owiug  to  hit!  taking  much  drink,  the  matter  is  not 

mended.    No,  sir, '  has  taken  to  an  odd  mode. 

For  example,  he  'd  write  thus :  i 

'  Hcnnii  ho»r,  in  mltnin  cell, 

WcMing  oui  life'i  evening  gt*y.' 

Gray  evening  is  common  enough;  hviiecenhiggray 
be'd  think  fiue. — Stay; — we'll  make  out  the  stanza: 

'  Hennit  boar,  in  loleiiin  cell. 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  giay  : 
Smite  ihj  bosoci^  sage,  bd^  tell, 

Vi'bM  is  bliss  ?  and  which  ihc  w«y  ?' " 

BOsWell.  "But  why  smite  his  bosom,  sir?"  John- 
son. "  Why  to  show  he  was  in  earnest,"  fsmiliug). 
He  at  an  after  period  added  the  following  stanza : 

"Tbui  I  ipoke;  anil  cpealiiiig  ligh'd; 

— Sorcc  repftss'd  ihc  BUrting  leu;  — 
When  the  >[ni11ng  uge  replied — 

— Come,  ni<r  Ud,  mid  drink  >anie  beerV 


<  |Thil  ha*  been  gcnerBlly  •upposed  to  bsve  been  Dr.  Percy,  Biihop  of 
DioinOTe  i  bnt  (be  tnilh  i>  ihal  Thninsn  WbtIdd  in  meant,  and  ibe  pamdiea  were 
temded  lo  ridicule  (he  iiyle  orhii  poema  publii-hed  in  1777.  The  Krsi  lioei 
of  I«o  of  bi>  bat  known  odd  ate  marked  with  tbat  kind  of  imjeriUin  which 
iAataa  laughed  at  in  "  hermit  hoar"  and  '^'- rctning  gray." 
"  Erening  tprcadi  hii  mantle  hoar," 

and 

"  Beneath  (he  beech  whaic  braschti  ban." 

[T.  fr«rla„;  Work,,  v.  i.  pp.  130,  US.) 

Bat  there  ii  no  other  point  of  resemblance  ihai  the  ediiar  can  diicoTer Ed.] 

*  A>  HnM  of  my  nailers  may  be  gratified  by  reading  the  progress  of  thii 
linlc  compontion,  I  iball  iiuen  it  from  my  notet.  "When  Dr.  Jobnuon  and 
I  mtK  liuina  tUt^-iilc  U  the  ^tlirre  lavem.  May  9,  177S,  be  said,  '  Wiem 
im  blu*,'  ■Willi  be  better.  He  then  added  a  tudtcrou«  slania,  but  would  nol 
Rpni  t<,  lot  I  iboufal  Uke  tl  doBn.  Il  was  lomewhat  as  follows ;  the  last  line 
1  an  auR  t  remembea' : 

■While  I  Ihui  fried, 

The  hoary  replied, 

Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.' 
"  tn  il"^!  1779,  when  in  belter  humour,  he  made  the  lecond  stania,  a>  in 
the  leil.  Traen  wa«  only  one  lariation  aftetwarda  m«de  on  my  luggestion 
•rfaidi  wM  changing  hoari/  in  the  &iid  line  to  •aiilliig,  both  10  avoid  a  ume- 
BB>  with  ibe  epithet  in  the  fint  line,  and  lo  deaoibe  the  hermit  in  hii  pleaainny. 
Qe  •■■  then  eery  well  plewed  Ibal  I  ibould  pteaetve  il." — BoaWF^LI.. 

u  2 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  the  first  stanza  very  good 
solemn  poetiy,  as  also  the  first  three  lines  of  the 
second.  Its  last  line  is  an  excellent  burlesque  sur- 
prise on  gloomy  sentimental  inquiries.  And,  perhaps, 
the  advice  is  as  good  as  can  be  given  to  a  low-spirited 
dissatisfied  being : — "  Don't  trouble  your  head  with 
sickly  thinking :  take  a  cup,  and  be  merry." 
PioBi,  [He  had  on  the  first  appearance  of  Warton's  poems 
in  this  year  indulged  himself  in  a  similar  strain  of 
ridicule.  "  [  Warton's]  verses  are  come  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Thrale :  "  Yes/'  replied  Johnson,  "  and  this  frost 
has  struck  them  in  again.  Here  are  some  lines  I 
have  written  to  ridicule  them :  but  remember  that  I 
love  the  fellow  dearly, — ^for  all  I  laugh  at  him.     -t 

*  Wheresoc'er  I  turn  my  view, 
All  k  itrange,  yet  nothing  new : 
Endless  labour  all  along, 
Endless  labour  to  be  wrong : 
Phrase  that  Time  has  flung  away ; 
Uncouth  words  in  disarray, 
^^TrickM  in  antique  ruff  and  bonnet. 
Ode,  and  elegy,  and  sonnet  K*  ** 

When  he  parodied  the  verses  of  another  eminent 
writer  *,  it  was  done  with  more  provocation,  and  with 
some  merry  malice.  A  serious  translation  of  the 
same  lines,  from  Euripides,  may  be  found  in  Bur- 
ney's  History  of  Music.  Here  are  the  burlesque 
ones: 

*^  Err  shall  they  not,  who  resolute  explore 
Time's  gloomy  backward  with  judicious  eyes  ; 
And  scanning  right  the  practices  of  yoie. 
Shall  deem  our  hoai  progenitors  unwise. 

>  [The  metre  of  these  lines  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  Warton's  *'  Crusade** 
and  "  The  Grave  of  King  Arthur,**  (  Worki,  v.  iL  pp.  38,  51) ;  but  they  aro^ 
otherwise,  rather  a  criticism  than  a  parody. Ed.] 

*  [Malone*8  MS.  notes,  communicated  by  Mr.  Markland,  state  that  this 
was  '•'•  Robert  Potter,  the  translator  of  .^schylus  and  Euripides,  who  wrote  a 
pamphlet  against  Johnson,  in  coniequenoe  of  his  criticism  on  Gray.**  It  may, 
therefore,  be  presumed  that  these  venMS  were  made  subsequently  to  that  pub. 
licatioQ,  in  1783.  Potter  died,  a  prebendary  of  Norwich,  m  1804,  kL  eighty* 
three.--J5o.] 
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Thejr  to  the  dome  whoe  smoke  with  codlDg  plaj  Pknii, 

AniKMUioed  the  dinner  to  the  regions  nmnd,  P*  50. 

SummonM  the  singer  blithe,  and  harper  gay, 
And  aided  wine  with  dulcet-streaming  lound. 


^  The  better  use  of  ntCes,  or  sweet  or  abrill, 
By  qui?*ring  string,  or  modulated  wind ;         ^ 
Trumpet  or  lyre — to  their  arch  bosoms  chUI, 
Admission  ne*er  had  sought,  or  could  not  find. 

^'  Oh !  tthd  them  to  the  sullen  mansions  dun. 
Her  baleful  eyes  where  Sorrow  roUs  around ; 
Where  gloom-enamoured  Misdiief  loves  to  dwell. 
And  Murder,  all  blood.bolter*d^  schemes  the  wound. 

^  Hlien  Gates  luxuriant  pile  the  spacious  dish, 
And  purple  nectar  glads  the  festive  hour ; 
The  guest,  without  a  want,  without  a  wish. 
Can  yield  no  room  to  Music*s  soothing  power. 


»» 


Some  of  the  old  legendary  stories  put  in  verse  by  mo- 
dem writers  ^  provoked  him  to  caricature  them  thus 
one  day  at  Streatham ;  but  they  are  already  well- 
known. 

**>  The  tender  infant,  meek  and  mild. 
Fell  down  upon  the  stone ; 
The  nurse  took  up  the  squeaHng  cfafll^ 
But  still  the  child  squealM  on.** 

A  famous  ballad  also,  beginning  Rio  verde.  Bio 
rerde,  when  Mrs.  Piozzi  commended  the  translatiqii 
ci  it  %  he  said  he  could  do  it  better  himself — as  thus : 

<«  Glassy  water,  glassy  water, 
Down  whose  current,  clear  and  strong. 
Chiefs  confused  in  mutual  slaughter, 
Moor  and  Christian  roll  along.*' 

"  But,  sir,"  said  she,  "  this  is  not  ridiculous  at  all." 
*'  Why  no,"  replied  he,  "  why  should  I  always  write 

<  ( This  alludes  to  Bishop  Percy  and  his  <<  Hermit  of  Warkworth."^£D.] 
«  [No  doubt  the  translation  by  Bishop  Percy: 

^  Gentle  liver,  gentle  river» 

Lo,  thy  streams  are  stajn*d  with  gore ; 
Many  a  brave  and  noble  captain 
Floats  along  thy  willowM  shore." 

Neither  of  these  pretended  translations  give  any  idea  of  the  peculiar  simplidtj 
of  the  originaL->£D.] 
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ridiculously?  perhaps  because  I  made  those  verses 
to  imitate  [Warton]  *." 

Mrs.  Piozzi  gives  another  comical  instance  of  ca- 
ricatura  imitation.  Some  one  praising  these  verses 
of  Lopez  de  Vega, 

'^  Se  acqaien  los  leones  venoe 
Venoe  una  muger  hermoia, 
O  el  de  flaoo  averguenfe 
O  ella  di  ler  maa  furiosa,*' 

more  than  he  thought  they  deserved,  Dr.  Johnson 
instantly  observed,  ^that  they  were  founded  on  a 
trivial  conceit;  and  that  conceit  ill-explained,  and 
ill-expressed  beside.  The  lady,  we  all  know,  does 
not  conquer  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lion  does :  'tis 
a  mere  play  of  words,**  added  he,  *^  and  you  might  as 
well  say,  that 

<  If  the  man  who  tnmliM  cries, 
Cry  not  when  his  father  diet, 
*Tia  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father.*  '* 

And  this  humour  is  of  the  same  sort  with  which  he 
answered  the  friend  who  commended  the  following 
line: 

<<  Who  rules  o*er  freemen  should  himself  he  free.*' 

"  To  be  sure,**  said  Dr.  Johnson, 

«<  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  he  fat.** 

This  readiness  of  finding  a  parallel,  or  making  one, 
was  shown  by  him  perpetually  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation. When  the  French  verses  of  a  certain 
pantomime  were  quoted  thus, 


1. 


>  [Mrs.  Pioczi  had  here  added  the  verses  cited  by  Boawell,  ''  Hermit  hoar^ 
exactly  as  he  has  given  them ;  which  is  lemarfcable,  because  her  book  appeared 
BO  long  before  his.— -Ed.] 
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'<  Je  sail  Casundre  dacendue  des  cieux,  PionL 

Pour  yous  fUre  entendre,  meadames  et  mestieursy  p.  62. 

Que  je  fuU  Cassandre  descendue  des  deux  ;** 

he  cried  out  gaily  and  suddenly,  almast  in  a  moment, 

« • 

*'  I  am  Cassandra  come  down  from  the  sky. 
To  tell  each  by-stander  what  none  can  deny. 
That  I  am  Cassandra  come  down  from  the  sky.** 

The  pretty  Italian  verses  too,  at  the  end  of  Ba- 
retti's  book,  called  '*  Easy  Phraseology,**  he  did  aW 
improvisoy  in  the  same  manner : 

'^  Viva !  viva  la  padrona  I 
Tutta  beUa,  e  tutta  buona. 
La  padrona  e  un  angiolella 
Tutta  buona  e  tutta  bella; 
Tutta  bella  e  tutta  buona ; 
Vira  1  viva  la  padrona  !^ 


n» 


**•  Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty ! 
Always  young  and  always  pretty, 
Always  pretty,  always  young, 
Live  my  lovely  Hetty  long  I 
Always  young  and  always  pretty  ; 
Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty  *  !** 

The  famous  distich  too,  of  an  Italian  improvisatare^ 
who,  when  the  Duke  of  Modena  ran  away  from  the 
comet  in  the  year  1742  or  1743, 

*'  Se  al  venir  vestro  i  princtpi  sen*  vanno 
Deh  venga  ogni  di    durate  un  anno  ;'* 

"  which,**  said  he,  "  would  do  just  as  well  in  our  lan- 
guage thus : 

'  If  at  your  coming  princes  disappear, 
Comets  I  come  every  day— 4md  stay  a  year.*  *' 

When  some  one  in  company  commended  the  verses 
of  M.  de  Benserade  a  son  Lit: 

^  Tbeatjw  des  ris  et  des  pleurs, 
Lit  I  on  je  nais,  et  ou  je  meurs, 
Tu  nous  fids  voir  comment  voisins, 
Sont  noa  plaisirs,  et  nos  chagrins.'* 


*  [The  reader  will  reorilect  that  Mrs.  Thrale's  name  was  iTf^ff r.— £to.  ] 
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To  which  he  replied  without  hesitating, 

^*  III  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  ay, 
And  born  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die ; 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  show 
Of  human  bUss  to  human  woe.**] 

Friday,  September  19,  after  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  set  out  in  Dr.  Taylor's  chaise  to  go  to  Derby. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  we  resolved  to  go  by  Keddle- 
stone,  the  seat  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  that  I  might  see 
his  lordship's  fine  house.  I  was  struck  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  building;  and  the  extensive  park, 
with  the  finest  verdure,  covered  with  deer,  and  cattle, 
and  sheep,  delighted  me.  The  number  of  old  oaks, 
of  an  immense  size,  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  respectful 
admiration ;  for  one  of  them  sixty  pounds  was  ofiered. 
The  excellent  smooth  gravel  roads ;  the  large  piece 
of  water  formed  by  his  lordship  from  some  small 
brooks,  with  a  handsome  barge  upon  it;  the  vene- 
rable Gothick  church,  now  the  family  chapel,  just 
by  the  house ;  in  short,  the  grand  group  of  objects 
agitated  and  distended  my  mind  in  a  most  agreeable 
manner.  **One  should  think,"  said  I,  "that  the 
proprietor  of  all  this  must  be  happy."  "  Nay,  sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  all  this  excludes  but  one  evil — 
poverty^" 

Our  names  were  sent  up,  and  a  well-drest  elderly 
housekeeper,  a  most  distinct  articulator,  showed  us 
the' house ;  which  I  need  not  describe,  as  there  is  an 
account  of  it  published  in  "  Adams's  Works  in  Archi- 


*  When  I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  to  a  lady  of  admirable  good  sense 
and  quickness  of  understanding,  the  observed,  ^  It  is  true  aD  this  excludes  only 
one  evil ;  but  how  much  good  does  it  let  in  I" — Fktt  edUioru  To  this  observa- 
tion much  praise  has  been  justly  given.  Let  me  thm  now  do  myself  the  honour 
to  mention  that  the  lady  who  made  it  was  the  late  Margaret  Montgomerie,  my 
very  valuable  wife,  and  the  very  affectionate  mother  of  my  children,  who,  if 
they  inherit  her  good  qualities,  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  lot. 
JDof  magna parcntum  vCrtus.'^Second  editiati»^m,BoswKhL, 
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tecture."     Dr.  Johnson  thought  better  of  it  to-ilay, 
than  when  he  saw  it  before ' ;   for  he  had  hitely 
attacked  it  violently,  saying,  "  It  would  do  excellently 
for  a  towuhall.     The  large  room  with  the  pillars," 
said  he,  "  would  do  for  the  judges  to  sit  in  at  the  ' 
assizes;  the  circular  room  for  a  jury-chamber ;  and  \ 
the  room  above  for  prisoners."     Still  he  thought  the 
large  room  ill  lighted,  and  of  no  use  but  for  dancing 
in;    and  the  bedchambers  but    indiflerent  rooms; 
and  that  the  immense  sum  which  it  cost  was  inju-  ] 
dicjously  laid  out.    Dr.  Taylor  had  put  him  in  mind  ■ 
of  his  apfteariiiff  pleased  with  the  house.     *'  But," 
said  he,  "  that  was  when  Lord  Scarsdale  was  pre- 1 
sent.    Politeness  obliges  us  to  appear  pleased  with  a  i 
man's  works  when  he  is  present.     No  man  will  be  J 
GO  ill-bred  as  to  question  you.     You  may  tliereforeil 
pay  compliments  without  saying  what  is  not  true.  • 
I  should  say  to  Lord  Scarsdale  of  his  large  room, 
'My  lord,  this  is  the  most  cosfiij  room  that  I  ever 
«iw  ;'  which  is  true." 

Dr.  Manningham,  physician  in  London,  who  was 
visiting  at  Lord  Scarsdale's,  accompanied  ns  through 
many  of  the  rooms;  and  soon  afterwards  my  lord 
bimself,  to  whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  known,  apjieared, 
and  did  the  honours  of  the  house.    We  talked  of  Mr.  ^ 
Langton.      Johnson,  with   a    warm    vehemence    of 
affectionate  "regard,  exclaimed,  "The  earth  does  not 
bear  a  worthier  man   than  Bennet  Langton."     We 
Raw  a  good  many  fine  pictures,  which  I  think  are  , 
described  in  one  of  "  Young's  Tours."     There  is  a 
printed  catalogue  of  them,  which  the  housekeeper  J 
put  into  my  hand.    I  should  like  to  view  them  at*1 
leisure.    1  was  much  struck  with  Daniel  interpreting  J 
Ncbuobadnezzar's  dream,  by  Rembrandt.     We  were 


e,  Toui  b  Wales,  H.I.  iii.  p,  1211 Ed.] 
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shown  a  pretty  large  library.  In  his  lordship's  dress- 
ing-room lay  Johnson's  small  dictionary ;  he  showed 
it  to  me,  with  some  eagerness,  saying,  ^*  Look  'y^ ! 
QtuB  regio  in  tenns  nostri  nan  plena  laborisJ^  He 
observed,  also.  Goldsmith's  **  Animated  Nature ;" 
and  said,  ^^  Here 's  our  friend !  The  poor  doctor  would 
have  been  happy  to  hear  of  this." 

In  our  way,  Johnson  strongly  expressed  his  love 
of  driving  fast  in  a  post-chaise  \  "  If,"  said  he,  "  I 
had  no  duties,  mid  no  reference  to  futurity,  I  would 
spend  my  life  in  driving  briskly  in  a  post-chaise  with 
a  pretty  woman ;  but  she  should  be  one  who  could 
understand  me,  and  would  add  something  to  the  con- 
versation/' I  observed,  that  we  were  this  day  to 
stop  just  where  the  Highland  army  did  in  1745. 
Johnson.  "  It  was  a  noble  attempt.*'  Boswell. 
"  I  wish  we  could  have  an  authentick  history  of  it." 
Johnson.  "  If  you  were  not  an  idle  dog  you  might 
write  it,  by  collecting  from  every  body  what  they  can 
tell,  and  putting  down  your  authorities."  Boswell. 
**  But  I  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  it  in  my 
lifetime."  Johnson.  "  You  might  have  the  satis- 
faction of  its  fame,  by  printing  it  in  Holland ;  and 
as  to  profit,  consider  how  long  it  was  before  writing 
came  to  be  considered  in  a  pecuniary  view.  Baretti 
says  he  is  the  first  man  that  ever  received  copy- 
money  in  Italy."  I  said  that  I  would  endeavour  to 
do  what  Dr.  Johnson  suggested ;  and  I  thought  that 
I  might  write  so  as  to  venture  to  publish  my  "  Hi- 
story of  the  Civil  War  in  Great  Britain  in  1745  and 
1746"  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  a  foreign 
press  ^. 

*  [See  anU^  toL  iii.  p.  339,  and  p.  370.— ^d.J 

•  I  am  now  happy  to  understand  that  Mr.  John  Home,  who  was  hhnself 
gaUantly  in  the  field  for  the  reigning  family  in  that  interesting  warfare,  but  is 
generous  enough  to  do  justice  to  the  other  side,  is  prquving  an  account  of  it  for 
the  press.— BoswKLi. 
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When  we  arrived  at  Derby,  Dr.  Butter  accompa- 
nied U8  to  see  the  manufactory  of  china  there.     I 
admired  the  ingenuity  and  delicate  art  with  which  a 
raan  fasliioned  clay  into  a  cup,  a  saucer,  or  a  tea-pot, 
while  a  boy  turned  round  a  wheel  to  give  the  man  i 
rotundity.     I  thought  this  as  excellent  in  its  speciet  J 
of  power,  as  making  good  verses  in  its  species.     Yet  J 
I  had  no  respect  for  this  potter.     Neither,  indeedj  ' 
has  a  man  of  any  extent  of  thinking  for  a  mere  verse*  J 
maker,  in  whose  numbers,  however  perfect,  there  in  i 
no  poetry,  no  mind.     The  china  was  beautiful,  but 
Dr.  Johnson  justly  observed  it  was  too  dear ;  for  that 
he  could  have  vessels  of  silver,  of  the  same  size,  a 
cheap  as  what  were  here  made  of  porcelain '. 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about  Derby,  such  U  ' 
I  always  have  in  walking  about  any  town  to  which  | 
I  am  not  accustomed.    There  is  an  immediate  sensa-  J 
tion  of  novelty;  and  one  speculates  on  the  way  in 
which  life  is  passed  in  it,  which,  although  there  is  a 
sameness  every  where  upon  the  whole,  is  yet  minutely 
diversified.     The  mirmte  diversities  in  every  thing 
are  wonderful.     Talking  of  shaving  the  other  night 
at  Dr.  Taylor's,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  of  a  thousand 
abaverB,  two  do  not  shave  so  much  alike  as  not  to  be 
distinguished."     I  thought  this  not  possible,  till  ho. 
specified  so  many  of  the  varieties  in  shaving ; — hold*  ' 
ing  the  razor  more  or  less  perpendicular ; — drawing  t 
long  or  short  strokes; — beginning  at  the  upper  part  I 
of  the  face,  or  the  under — at  the  right  side  or  the 
left  side.     Indeed  wiien  one  considers  what  variety 
of  sounds  can  be  uttered  by  the  windpipe,  in  the  .1 
compass  of  a  very  small  aperture,  wo  may  be  con- 
vinoed  how  many  degrees  of  difference  there  may  be  -( 
in  the  application  of  a  razor. 
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We  dined  with  Dr.  Butter  S  whose  lady  is  daughter 
of  my  cousin  Sir  John  Douglas,  whose  grandson  is 
now  presumptive  heir  of  the  noble  family  of  Queens- 
berry.    Johnson  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  medical 
conversation.     Johnson  said,  he  had  somewhere  or 
other  given  an  account  of  Dr.  Nichols's  discourse 
"  Ue  Animd  Medicd.''  He  told  us,  **  that  whatever  a 
man's  distemper  was,  Dr.  Nichols  would  not  attend  ^ 
him  as  a  physician,  if  his  mind  was  not  at  ease ;  for 
he  believed  that  no  medicines  would  have  any  influ- 
ence.    He  once  attended*  a  man  in  trade,  upon  whom 
he  found  none  of  the  medicines  he  prescribed  had 
any  effect ;  he  asked  the  man's  wife  privately  whether 
his  affairs  were  not  in  a  bad  way  ?    She  said  no.    He 
continued  his  attendance  some  time,  still  without 
success.    At  length  the  man's  wife  told  him  she  had 
discovered  that  her  husband's  affairs  were  in  a  bad 
way.     When  Goldsmith  was  dying.  Dr.  Turton  said 
to  him,  *Your  pulse  is  in  greater  disorder  than  it 
should  be,  from  the  degree  of  fever  which  you  have : 
is  your  mind  at  ease?'  Goldsmith  answered  it  was  not.*' 
After  dinner,  Mrs.  Butter  went  with  me  to  see  the 
silk-mill  which  Mr.  John  Lombe  had  ^  had  a  patent 
for,  having  brought  away  the  contrivance  from  Italy. 
I  am  not  very  conversant  with  mechanicks ;  but  the 
simplicity  of  this  machine,  and  its  multiplied  ope- 
rations, struck  me  with  an  agreeable  surprise.    I  had 
learnt  from  Dr.  Johnson,  during  this  interview,  not 
to  think  with  a  dejected  indiflTerence  of  the  works  of 


*  Dr.  Butter  was  at  this  time  a  practising  physician  at  Derby.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  London,  where  he  died  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  March  ^  1805. 
He  is  authour  of  several  medical  tracts. — Maloke. 

*  [Diw  Nicholses  opinion  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  Johnson's  mind, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  urging  Mrs.  Aston  and  his  other  cor- 
respondents, as  we  have  seen  above,  to  keep  her  mind  as  much  as  possible  at 
ease. — Hai.i..] 

3  See  Uutton*s  ^^  History  of  Derby,**  a  book  which  is  deservedly  esteemed  for 
its  information,  accuracy,  and  good  narrative.  Indeed  the  age  in  which  we  live 
is  eminently  distinguished  by  topographical  excellenoe.— Bos  well. 


art,  and  the  pleasures  of  life,  because  life  is  uiicertaiii 
aud  short;  but  to  consider  such  indiflereuce  as  a 
failure  of  reason,  a  morbidness  of  mind;  for  happi- 
ness should  be  cultivated  as  much  as  we  can,  and 
the  objects  which  are  instrumental  to  it  should  be 
steadily  considered  as  of  importance  with  a  reference 
not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  multitudes  in  successiva 
ages.     Though  it  is  ]>roper  to  value  small  parts,  as 


":^d*  make  ihe 


K  make  ihc  yor;" — Vo 


yet  we  must  contemplate,  collectively,  to  have  a  just 
estimation  of  objects.  One  moment's  being  uneasy 
or  not,  seems  of  no  consequence ;  yet  this  may  be 
thought  of  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  on,  till 
there  is  a  large  portion  of  misery.  In  the  same  way 
oiie  must  think  of  happiness,  of  learning,  of  friends 
diip.  We  cannot  tell  the  precise  moment  when 
friendship  is  formed.  As  iu  filling  a  vessel  drop  by 
drop,  there  is  at  last  a  drop  which  makes  it  run  over ; 
so  in  a  series  of  kindnesses  there  is  at  last  one  which 
makes  the  heart  run  over.  We  must  not  divide  the 
objects  of  our  attention  into  minute  parts,  and  think 
separately  of  each  part.  It  is  by  contemplating  a 
Urge  mass  of  human  existence,  that  a  man,  while  he 
sets  a  just  value  on  his  own  life,  does  not  think  of 
his  death  as  annihilating  all  that  is  great  and  pleasing 
in  the  world,  as  if  actually  contained  in  his  mind, 
according  to  Berkeley's  reverie  '.  If  his  imagination 
be  not  sickly  and  feeble,  it  "wings  its  distant  way"  far 
beyond  himself,  and  views  the  world  in  unceasing 
activity  of  every  sort.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  Pope's  plaintive  reflection,  that  all 
thing*  would  be  as  gay  as  ever,  on  the  day  of  his 


■  ITlii. 
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death,  is  natural  and  common.  We  are  apt  to  trans- 
fer to  all  around  us  our  own  gloom,  without  consider- 
ing that  at  any  given  point  of  time  there  is,  perhaps, 
as  much  youth  and  gaiety  in  the  world  as  at  an- 
other. Before  I  came  into  this  life,  in  which  I  have 
had  so  many  pleasant  scenes,  have  not  thousands  and 
ten  thousands  of  deaths  and  funerals  happened,  and 
have  not  families  been  in  grief  for  their  newest  re- 
lations? But  have  those  dismal  circumstances  at 
all  affected  me'i  Why  then  should  the  gloomy 
scenes  which  I  experience,  or  which  I  know,  affect 
others  ?  Let  us  guard  against  imagining  that  there 
is  an  end  of  felicity  upon  earth,  when  we  ourselves 
grow  old,  or  are  unhappy. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  us  at  tea,  that  when  some  of  Dr. 
Dodd's  pious  friends  were  trying  to  console  him  by 
sajring  that  he  was  going  to  leave  a  *'  wretched 
world,"  he  had  honesty  enough  not  to  join  in  the 
cant : — **  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  it  has  been  a  very  agree- 
able world  to  me."  Johnson  added,  ^^  I  respect  Dodd 
for  thus  speaking  the  truth ;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  had 
for  several  years  enjoyed  a  life  of  great  voluptuous- 
ness." 

He  told  us  that  Dodd  s  city  friends  stood  by  him 
so,  that  a  thousand  pounds  were  ready  to  be  given  to 
the  gaoler,  if  he  would  let  him  escape.  He  added, 
that  he  knew  a  friend  of  Dodd's,  who  walked  about 
Newgate  for  some  time  on  the  evening  before  the 
day  of  his  execution,  with  five  hundred  pounds  in 
his  pocket,  ready  to  be  paid  to  any  of  the  turnkeys 
who  could  get  him  out,  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  he 
was  watched  with  much  circumspection.  He  said, 
Dodd's  friends  had  an  image  of  him  made  of  wax, 
which  was  to  have  been  left  in  his  place ;  and  he  be- 
lieved it  was  carried  into  the  prison. 

[Dr.  Johnson  also  told  Miss  Reynolds  that  Dodd 


l^'.-^^MiXrrtS. 


Ictst  moment,  baring  been  flattered  by  some  of  bis 
medical  friends  that  there  was  a  chance  of  suspend- 
ing its  total  extinction  till  he  was  cut  down,  by 
placing  the  knot  of  the  rope  in  a  pailiicnlar  manner 
behind  bis  ear.     That  then  he  was  to  be  carried  to 
a  convenient    place,   where    they  would    use   tbeir  J 
utmost,  endeavour  to   recover  bim.     All   this  was  j 
done.     The  hangman  obsen'cd  their  injunctions  ia  1 
fixiag  the  rope,  and  as  the  cart  drew  oil",  said  itt'l 
Dodd's  ear,  you  must  not  move  an  inch !     But  be 
struggled. — Being  carried  to  the  place  apjiointed,  hii 
&iends  endeavoured  to  restore  him  by  bathing  his  j 
breast  with  warm  water,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  v 
not  8o  likely  to  have  that  eSect  as  cold  water ;  aod  4 
on  this  occasion  he  repeated  [with  a  slight  variation]  J 
the  story  already  told,  that  a  man  wandered  round  J 
the  prison  some  days  before  bis  execution,  with  bank  1 
notes  in  his  pocket  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  | 
pounds,  to  bribe  the  jailor  to  let  him  escape.] 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd's  leaving  the 
vrorld  persuaded  that  "  The  Convict's  Address  to  his 
unhappy  Brethren"  was  of  bis  own  writing.  "But, 
sir  (said  I),  you  contributed  to  the  deception ;  for 
when  Mr.  Seward  expressed  a  doubt  to  you  that  it 
was  not  Dodd's  own,  because  it  had  a  great  deal  more 
fence  of  mind  in  it  than  any  thing  known  to  be  his, 
you  answered, — 'Why  should  you  think  so?  De- 
pend upon  it,  air,  when  any  man  knows  he  is  to  be 
banged  in  a  fortnight,  it  concentrates  his  mind  won- 
derfidly.'"  Johnson.  "Sir,  as  Dodd  got  it  from 
roc  to  pass  as  bis  own,  while  that  could  do  bim  any 
good,  that  was  an  implied  promise  that  I  should  not 
own  it.  To  own  it,  therefore,  would  have  been  tell- 
ing a  lie,  with  the  addition  of  breach  of  promise, 
which  was  worse  than  simply  telling  a  lie  to  make  it 
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be  believed  it  was  Dodd's,  Besides,  sir,  I  did  not 
directly  tell  a  lie :  I  left  the  matter  uncertaiu.  Per- 
haps I  thought  that  Seward  would  not  believe  it  the 
less  to  be  mine  for  what  I  said ;  but  I  would  not  put 
it  in  his  power  to  say  I  had  owned  it/' 

He  praised  Blair's  Sermons :  "  Yet,"  said  he, 
(willing  to  let  us  see  he  was  aware  that  fashionable 
fame,  however  deserved,  is  not  always  the  mgst  last- 
ing,) "  perhaps  they  may  not  be  reprinted  after  seven 
years ;  at  least  not  after  Blair's  death." 

He  said,  **  Goldsmith  was  a  plant  that  flowered 
late.  There  appeared  nothing  remarkable  about  him 
when  he  was  young ;  though  when  he  had  got  high 
in  fame,  one  of  his  friends  ^  began  to  recollect  some- 
thing of  his  being  distinguished  at  college  ^.  Gold- 
smith in  the  same  manner  recollected  more  of  that 
friend's  early  years,  as  he  grew  a  greater  man." 

I  mentioned  that  Lord  Monboddo  told  me,  he 
awaked  every  morning  at  four,  and  then  for  his 
health  got  up  and  walked  in  his  room  naked,  with 
the  window  open,  which  he  called  taking  an  air-bath ; 
after  which  he  went  to  bed  again,  and  slept  two  hours 
more.  Johnson,  who  was  always  ready  to  beat  down 
any  thing  that  seemed  to  be  exhibited  with  dispro- 
portionate importance,  thus  observed :  ^*  1  suppose, 
sir,  there  is  no  more  in  it  than  this,  he  wakes  at  four, 
and  cannot  sleep  till  he  chills  himself,  and  makes  the 
warmth  of  the  bed  a  grateful  sensation." 

I  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  rising  in  the  morning. 

•  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  ^^  that  the  learned  Mrs.  Carter, 

at  that  period  when  she  was  ^ager  in  study,  did  not 

awake  as  early  as  she  wished,  and  she  therefore  had 

a  contrivance,  that,  at .  a  certain  hour,  her  chamber- 


'  [Mr.  Burke Ed.] 

«  He  wat  disdoguished  iii  college,  as  appears  from  a  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Kearney.    8ee  vol.  i.  p.  420. — Mai.one. 


light  should  bum  a  striug  to  which  a  heavy  weight 
ffas  suspend^],  nhich  then  fell  with  a  strong  stiddeu 
noise:  thi!<  rouited  her  from  sleep,  and  tlieti  she  had 
DO  difficulty  ill  getting  up."  But  1  said  that  was 
my  difficulty;  and  wished  there  could  be  some  me- 
dicine invented  which  would  make  one  rise  without 
pain,  vfhich  1  never  did,  unless  after  lying  in  bed  a 
very  long  time.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something 
in  the  stores  of  Nature  which  could  do  this.  I  have 
thought  of  a  pulley  to  raise  me  gradually  ;  but  that 
would  give  me  pain,  as  it  would  counteract  ray  in- 
ternal inclination.  I  would  have  something  that  can 
dissipate  the  vts  inerlice,  and  give  elasticity  to  the 
inuscics.  As  I  imagine  that  the  human  body  may 
be  put,  by  the  o|>eration  of  other  substances,  into  any 
stal*  in  which  it  has  ever  been;  aTid  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced a  state  in  which  rising  from  bed  was  not 
disagreeable,  but  easy,  nay,  someliines  agreeable;  I 
suppose  that  this  state  may  be  produced,  if  we  knew 
by  what.  ^Ve  can  heat  the  body,  we  can  cool  it ;  we 
rau  give  it  tension  or  relaxation ;  and  surely  it  is 
possible  to  bring  it  into  a  state  in  which  rising  from 
bed  will  not  be  a  pain. 

Johnson  observed,  that  "  a  man  should  take  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  sleep,  which  Ur.  Mead  says  is  be- 
tween seven  and  nine  hours."  I  told  him,  that  Dr. 
Collen  said  to  me,  that  a  man  should  not  take  more 
sleep  than  he  can  take  at  once.  Johnson.  "  This 
rule,  nr,  cannot  hold  in  all  cases ;  for  many  people 
have  their  sleep  broken  by  sickness ;  and  surely, 
C'ullen  would  not  have  a  man  to  get  up,  after  having- 
slept  but  an  hour.  Such  a  regimen  would  soon  end 
io  a  loag  sleep '."     Dr.  Taylor  remarked  I  think 
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very  justly,  that  ^^  a  man  who  does  not  feel  an  inclina- 
tion to  sleep  at  the  ordinary  times,  instead  of  being 
stronger  than  other  people,  must  not  be  well ;  for  a 
man  in  health  has  all  the  natural  inclinations  to  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep,  in  a  strong  degree/' 

Johnson  advised  me  to-night  not  to  refine  in  the 
education  of  my  children:  **  Life,''  said  he,  *^  will 
not  bear  refinement :  you  must  do  as  other  people  do." 
A*^^  [When  he  was  asked  by  Dr.  Lawrence  what  he 
pw  204.  thought  the  best  system  of  education,  he  replied, 
^'  School  in  school-hours,  and  home-instruction  in  the 
intervals."] 
^"ick  t^^  another  occasion  he  maintained  that  "  A  boy 
i6i;.  should  never  be  sent  to  Eton  or  Westminster  school 
before  he  is  twelve  years  old  at  least ;  for  if  in  his  years 
of  babyhood  he  fails  to  attain  that  general  and  tran- 
scendent  knowledge  without  which  life  is  perpetually 
put  to  a  stand,  he  will  never  get  it  at  a  public  school, 
where  if  he  does  not  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  he  learns 
nothing/'  Dr.  Johnson  often  said,  '*  that  there  was 
too  much  stress  laid  upon  literature  as  indispensably 
necessary :  there  is  surely  no  need  that  every  body 
should  be  a  scholar,  no  call  that  every  one  should 
square  the  circle.  Our  manner  of  teaching  cramps 
and  warps  many  a  mind,  which  if  left  more  at 
liberty  would  have  been  respectable  in  some  way, 
though  perhaps  not  in  that."  '^  We  lop  our  trees, 
and  prune  them,  and  pinch  them  about,"  he  would 
say,  "  and  nail  them  tight  up  to  the  wall,  while  a 

judged  hiB  duty,  prevent  his  improTemoiU;  or  both,  his  closet  addresses  to  his 
God ;  he  strictly  accustomed  himself  to  but  one  sleep,  which  often  obliged  him 
to  rise  at  one  or  two  of  the  dock  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  sooner ;  and 
pew  so  habitual,  that  it  continued  with  him  almost  till  his  last  illness.  And  so 
lively  and  cheerftil  was  his  temper,  that  he  would  be  very  facetious  and  enter- 
taining to  his  friends  in  the  evening,  even  when  it  was  perceived  that  with  diffi. 
culty  he  kept  his  eyes  open  ;  and  then  seemed  to  go  to  rest  with  no  other  purpose 
than  the  refreshing  and  enabling  him  with  more  vigour  and  cheerfulness  to  sing 
his  mominff  hymn,  as  he  then  used  to  do  to  hi»  lute  before  he  put  on  his 
cIothes.**.3osw£LL. 
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good  standard  is  at  last  tlie  only  thing  for  bearing 
healthy  fruit,  though  it  eoinmonly  begins  later.  Let 
the  people  leam  necessary  knowledge  :  let  them  learn 
to  count  their  fingers,  and  to  count  their  money,  I)e- 
fore  they  are  caring  for  the  classics ;  for,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  though  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  pro-- 
rerb,  that  Nullum  numen  ahest  si  sit  prudetit'm,  yet 
we  may  very  well  say,  that  Nullum  numen  adest — 
m  til  prudentia." 

Indeed  useful  and  what  we  call  every-day  know- 
ledge had  the  most  of  his  just  praise.  "  Let  your 
boy  learn  arithmetic,  dear  madam,"  was  his  advice. 
to  the  mother  of  a  rich  young  heir:  "he  will  not 
then  be  a  prey  to  every  rascal  which  this  town 
ntorms  with :  teach  him  the  value  of  money  and 
how  to  reckon  it :  ignorance  to  a  wealthy  lad  of  ouv-  ( 
and-twenty  is  only  so  much  fat  to  a  sick  sheep :  it  ' 
just  serves  to  call  the  rooks  about  him."] 

[This  young  heir  was  the  well-known  Sir  John  t 
Lade',  aud  Dr.  Johnson's  sagacity  had,  no  doubt, 
detected  in  him  a  disposition  to  that  profusion  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  so  remarkable.  It  is 
curions  too,  that,  on  another  important  subject, 
Johnson  should  have  given  Sir  John  some  early 
advice,  which,  in  the  sequel,  he  too  notoriously  dis- 
regarded.] 

fOne  day  as  he  was  musing  over  the  fire  of  the  r 
drawing-room  at  Streatham,  this  young  gentleman  i" 
[who  was  Mr.  Tbrale's  nephew  and  ward]  called 
to  him  suddenly,  and  rather  disrespectfully,  in  these 
words  :  Dr.  Johnson,  would  you  advise  me  to  marry  ? 
**l  would  advise  no  man  to  marry,  sir  (replied  in  a 

•  |He  »M  iht  pMiliumous  »on  of  the  founh  bitonci,  bj-  Mi.  Thtje's  sister. 
H*  rotcntl  ogcriy  inio  >!>  ihe  follitr  of  the  day  :  vu  a  remaikalilc  wliiy,  and 
^iiiiil  ■  vonun  of  the  town,  r^fe  lovard.*  the  cIimc  of  the  Ibiirdi  vol.  the 
Inttf,  Btlriol,  «nd  loo  propheiic  vemes  which  Johnson  wrot*  on  hi)  coming  of 
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very  angry  tone  Dr.  Johnson),  who  is  not  likely  to 
propagate  understanding;"  and  so  left  the  room. 
Our  companion  looked  confounded,  and  seemed  to 
have  scarce  recovered  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
existence,  when  Johnson  came  back,  and  drawing  his 
chair  among  the  party,  with  altered  looks  and  a  soft- 
ened voice,  ^joined  in  the  general  chat,  insensibly 
led  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  marriage,  where 
he  explained  himself  in  a  dissertation  so  useful,  so 
elegant,  so  founded  on  the  true  knowledge  of  human 
life,  and  so  adorned  with  beauty  of  sentiment,  that 
no  one  ever  recollected  the  offence,  except  to  rejoice 
in  its  consequences.] 

As  we  drove  back  to  Ashbourne,  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
commended to  me,  as  he  had  often  done,  to  drink 
water  only :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  you  are  then  sure  not 
to  get  drunk ;  whereas,  if  you  drink  wine,  you  are 
never  sure."  I  said,  drinking  wine  was  a  pleasure 
which  I  was  imwilling  to  give  up.  "  Why,  sir,*'  said 
he,  '^  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  to  drink  wine  is  a 
great  deduction  from  life :  but  it  may  be  necessary." 
He  however  owned,  that  in  his  opinion  a  free  use  of 
wine  did  not  shorten  life ;  and  said,  he  would  not 
give  less  for  the  life  of  a  certain  Scotch  Lord  ^  (whom 
he  named)  celebrated  for  hard  drinking,  than  for 
that  of  a  sober  man.  '*  But  stay,"  said  he,  with  his 
usual  intelligence,  and  accuracy  of  inquiry — ^*  does  it 
take  much  wine  to  make  him  drunk  ?"  I  answered, 
«  a  great  deal  either  of  wine  or  strong  punch."— 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  that  is  the  worse."  I  presume  to 
illustrate  my  friend's  observation  thus ;  "  A  fortress 
which  soon  surrenders  has  its  walls  less  shattered 
than  when  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  is  made." 

>  [Probably  ThomM,  sixth  Earl  of  Kellie,  bom  in  1732;  died  in  1781.  He 
was  remarkable  for  some  musical  talents,  but  still  more  for  his  oonyiTiality. 
Even  the  Peerage  confesses  ''  that  he  was  more  assiduous  in  the  senrice  of  Bac- 
dius  than  Apollo. '*..Ed.] 
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I  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who  was  as  violent 
a  Scotchman  as  he  was  an  Englishman  ;  and  literally 
liad  the  same  contempt  for  an  Englishman  compared 
with  a  Scotchman,  that  he  had  for  a  Scotchman  com- 
pared with  an  Englishman ;  and  that  he  would  say 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Damned  rascal !  to  talk  as  he  dort 
of  the  Scotch."     This  seemed,  for  a  moment,  "to  I 
give  him  pause."     It,  perhaps,  presented  his  extreme  ' 
prejudice  against  the  Scotch  in  a  point  of  view  some-  i 
what  new  to  him  by  the  effect  of  contrast. 

By  the  time  when  we  returned  to  Ashbourne,  Dr. 
Taylor  was  gone  to  bed.  Johnson  and  I  sat  up  ■ 
long  time  by  ourselves. 

He  was  much  diverted  with  an  article  which  I    ' 
showed  him  in  the  "Critical  Review"  of  this  year,'  j 
giving  an  account  of  a  curious  publication,  entitled  I 
"A  Spiritual  Diary  and  Soliloquies,  by  John  Rutty,' 
M.  D."     Dr.  Rutty  was   one  of  the  people  called 
quakers,  a  physician  of  some  eminence  in  Dublin, 
and  authour  of  several  works.     This  Diary,  which 
was  kept  from  1753  to  1775,  the  year  in  which  he 
died,  and  was  now  published  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
exhibited,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  a  minute  and 
honest  register  of  the  state  of  his  mind ;    which, 
though  frequently  laughable  enough,  was  not  more 
so  than  the  history  of  many  men  would  be,  if  re- 
corded with  equal  fairness. 

The  following  specimens  were  extracted  by  the 
reriewers : 

•'  Tenth  tnonlh,  1753- 
"  23. — Indulgence  in  bed  an  hour  too  long, 
"  Twelfth    month,    I?. — An  hypochondriack   obnubilation 
from  wind  and  indigestion. 

"  Ninth  month,  28. — An  over-dose  of  whiskey, 

"  29. — A  dull,  cross,  cholerick  day. 

"  First  month,  1657,  22.— A   little  swinish  at  dinner  sni 
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"  Dogged  on  provocation. 

"  Second  months  5. — Very  ,dogged  or  snappish. 

"  14. — Snappish  on  fasting. 

"  26. — Cursed  snappishness  to  those  under  me,  on  a  bodily 
indisposition. 

"  Third  month,  IK — On  a  provocation^  exercised  a  dumb 
resentment  for  two  days,  instead  of  scolding. 
22. — Scolded  too  vehemently. 
23. — Dogged  again. 

"  Fourth  month,  29.— Mechanically  and  sinfully  dogged." 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  goodQtdetist's  self- 
condemning  minutes ;  particularly  at  bis  mentioning, 
with  such  a  serious  regret,  occasional  instances  of 
"  swinishness  in  eating,  and  doggedness  of  temper.^* 
He  thought  the  observations  of  the  Critical  Reviewers 
upon  the  importance  of  a  man  to  himself  so  inge- 
nious and  so  well  expressed,  that  I  shall  here  intro- 
duce them. 

After  observing,  that  "  there  are  few  writers  who 
have  gained  any  reputation  by  recording  their  own 
actions,"  they  say, 

'*  We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  four  classes.  In  the^rs^ 
we  have  Julius  Ccesar :  he  relates  his  own  transactions;  bat  he 
relates  them  with  peculiar  grace  and  dignity^  and  his  narrative 
is  supported  by  the  greatness  of  his  character  and  achievements. 
In  the  second  class  we  have  Marcus  Antoninus :  this  writer  has 
given  us  a  series  of  reflections  on  his  own  life ;  but  his  senti- 
ments are  so  noble^  his  morality  so  sublime,  that  his  meditfitiom 
are  universally  admired.  In  the  third ^^a&%  we  have  some  others 
of  tolerable  credit,  who  have  given  importance  to  their  own 
private  history  by  an  intermixture  of  literary  anecdotes,  and  the 
occiurences  of  their  own  times :  the  celebrated  Huetius  *  has  pub- 
lished an  entertaining  volume  upon  this  plan,  '  De  rebus  ad 
eum  pertinentibus.*  In  the  fourth  class  we  have  the  journalists, 
temporal  and  spiritual :  Elias  Ashmole,  William  Lilly,  George 
Whitefield,  John  Wesley,  and  a  thousand  other  old  women  aijui 
fanatick  writers  of  memoirs  and  meditations." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  in  his 

*  [Uuet,  Bishop  of  Avruicbes.— See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  58.--£]>.] 
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lectures  on  Rbetorick  and  Belles  Lettres,  which  I 
heard  him  deliver  at  Edinburgh,  had  animadverted 
on  the  Johnsonian  style  as  too  pompous ;  and  at- 
tempted to  imitate  it,  by  giving  a  sentence  of  Addison 
in  "  The  Spectator,"  No.  411,  in  the  manner  of  John-  i 
Bon.  When  treating  of  the  utility  of  the  pleasure*  ' 
of  imagination  in  preserving  us  from  vice,  it  is  ob» 
served  of  those  "who  know  not  how  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,"  that  "  their  very  first  step  out  of  business 
is  iDto  vice  or  folly :"  which  Dr.  Blair  supposed  would 
have  been  expressed  in  "  The  Rambler"  thus  :  "  their 
very  first  step  out  of  the  regions  of  business  is  into 
Ihe  perturbation  of  vice,  or  the  vacuity  of  folly  '."; 
JoHNSox.  "  Sir,  these  are  not  the  words  I  should 
have  used.  No,  sir  ;  the  imitators  of  my  style  have 
not  bit  it.  Miss  Aikin  has  done  it  the  best ;  for  shii  i 
has  itnitnted  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the  diction  V      ■  ] 

I  intend,  Iwfore  this  work  is  concluded,  to  exhibit 
specimens  of  imitation  of  my  friend's  style  in  various 
some  caricaturing  or  mimicking  it,  and  some 
I  upon  it,  whether  intentionally,  or  with  a  de- 
'  similarity  to  it,  of  which  perhaps  the  writers 
Knot  conscious. 

In  Baretti's  Review,  which  he  published  in  Italy, 
under  the  title  of  "  Frusta  Letterahia,"  it  is  ob- 
served, that  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian  had  formed 
his  style  upon  that  of  "  //  celebre  Samuele  Johnson." 
My  friend  himself  was  of  that  opinion ;  for  he  once 
said  to  me,  in  a  pleasant  humour,  "  Sir,  if  Robertson's 

t  Wbm  Dt.  BUii  publishtsi  liii  "  Leciura,"  he  wm  invidiously  »tuu:ked  (at 
hMing  onuncd  hii  aniutc  on  Johniion'g  itjle,  Uid,  on  the  conmry,  pmiung  it 
higUr-  Bat  before  diM  time  Johmon's  "  Uva  of  ihc  Poeu'"  h«d  arpcared, 
n  vhidi  hie  Wyle  wm  considetsbly  easier  llian  when  lie  Bfole  "  The  H»mblcr.* 
Ii  vouU,  therefore,  have  been  uncandid  ia  Blair,  even  supposing  hi«  critidim 
U  hai*  been  jiut,  la  have  prcnerved  ii — Uoisweli.. 

•  IPtobibly  in  an  essay  "AKninit  Inconiiitaicy  in  our  Eipeclaiion",  by 
Uw  AikiB.  aftenranJsM™.  BarbBuld,  in  a  volume  of  iniwelUnmua  piece*  pub- 
tohed  by  bcr  and  ha  broihtr,  Dr.  Aikin,  io  1773< — £oO 
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style  be  faulty,  he  owes  it  to  me ;  that  is,  having  too 
many  words,  and  those  too  big  ones.** 

I  read  to  him  a  letter  which  Lord  Monboddo  had 
written  to  me,  containing  some  critical  remarks  upon 
the  style  of  his  **  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland."     His  lordship  praised  the  very  fine  pass- 
age upon  landing  at  Icolmkill  ^ :  but  his  own  style 
being  exceedingly  dry  and  hard,  he  disapproved  of 
the  richness  of  Johnson's  language,  and  of  his  fre- 
quent use  of  metaphorical  expressions.     Johnson. 
•*  Why,  sir,  this  criticism  would  be  just,  if,  in  my 
style,  superfluous  words,  or  words  too  big  for  the 
thoughts,  could  be  pointed  out ;  but  this  I  do  not 
believe  can  be  done.     For  instance,  in  the  passage 
which  Lord  Monboddo  admires,  *  We  were  now  tread- 
ing that  illustrious  region,*  the  word  iUustriotis  con*- 
tributes  nothing  to  the  mere  narration ;  for  the  fact 
might  be  told  without  it:  but  it  is  not,  therefore, 
superfluous ;  for  it  wakes  the  mind  to  peculiar  atten- 
tion, where  something  of  more  than  usual  importance 
is  to  be  presented.  *  Illustrious !' — ^for  what?  and  then 
the  sentence  proceeds  to  expand  the  circumstances 
connected  with  lona.     And,  sir,  as  to  metaphorical 
expression,  that  is  a  great  excellence  in  style,  when 
it  is  used  with  propriety,  for  it  gives  you  two  ideas 
for  one ; — conveys  the  meaning  more  luminously,  and 
generally  with  a  perception  of  delight.** 

He  told  me,  that  he  had  been  asked  to  undertake 
the  new  edition  of  the  "  Biographia  Britannica,"  but 
had  declined  it ;  which  he  afterwards  said  to  me  he 
regretted.  In  this  regret  many  veill  join,  because  it 
would  have  procured  us  more  of  Johnson's  most  de- 
lightful species  of  writing ;  and  although  my  friend 

■  [Sec  ante^  y.  iii«  p.  90. — Ed.] 
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Dr.  Kippis '  has  hitherto  discharged  the  task  judi- 
ciously, distinctly,  and  with  more  impartiality  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  Separatist,  it  were 
to  have  been  \vished  that  the  superintendence  of  this 
literary  Temple  of  Fame  had  been  assigned  to  "  a 
friend  to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state."  We 
should  not  then  have  had  it  too  much  crowded  with 
obscure  dissenting  teachers,  doubtless  men  of  merit 
and  worth,  but  not  ([uite  to  be  numbered  amongst 
"  the  nioitt  emnient  persons  who  have  flourished  ia  * 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  -." 

On  Saturday,  September  20,  after  breakfast,  when  1 
Taylor  was  gone  out  to  his  farm.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
had  a  serious  conversation  by  ourselves  on  melancholy 
and  madness ;  which  he  was,  I  always  thought,  er- 

■  AUb  llkling  given  lo  tlic  publick  ihe  fini  five  valumei  of  a  new  edition  of  1 
the  BiooKArHiA  BmTjkNMrCA,  bawKn  ihe  jeon  177»  ^"^  1T9»,  Dr.  Kipgdl  I 
djid,  October  8,    1785;  and  the  work  ia  not  liltel)"  to  be  loon  cooiplet.d,— .    1 

'  Id  ihiscaiiuK,  wliich  hu  been  cirilei«l]r  uttered,  I  nrelewlj' joined.  But 
in  jBWiu  to  Dr.  Kippis,  who,  with  thui  nisnij  csnilid  good  temper  whicli  ttiailu 
hk  ftefBder,  set  me  rigiiC.  I  now  viih  pl.uurt  retmct  il;  *nd  I  dnin  It  mtj 
hr  putieulul;  ob«crvcd,  a*  jitiinied  out  by  him  lo  ok,  that  ■'  The  new  lives  of 
Jiwrnting  diiinci,  in  Ibe  firsl  four  volume*  of  the  aeeond  editioa  of  the  '  lUo- 
mphia  Briunnin,'  are  thnie  or  John  Abemfthj,  Tbuaiia  Amary,  George 
BenMa,  Hsgh  Brougfaroo.  Che  leiimcil  poritan.  Simon  Browne.  Joaeph  Both, 
rfDoblin,  Thomu  Cart  Wright,  the  learned  pnritan,  and  jjamuel  Chandlitr.  Tha 
huIt  dmbi  1  havi-  ever  heard  suggisicd  is,  whdhcr  there  >hould  have  been  an 
andri  et  Dr.  Amoij.  But  I  wb«  cimvinced,  and  am  atill  convlaced,  thai  he 
■at  conilal  to  otie,  from  the  reuliij  of  hb  Uaming,  and  the  exCEllvnl  and  candid 
mnoK  tt  hn  praniol  writingK. 

*>  Tbc  IKW  Ures  of  clinymeo  of  ihe  church  of  England,  in  the  ume  four 
•aliDDC*.  BR  ■>  follows:  John  Balguv,  Edward  Benlham,  George  Berkley, 
Ubgp  of  aoyne,  WiUiam  Betiiman,  Thomia  Birch.  William  Borlaac, 
Tbaotaa  Boit,  Jama  Bradley,  Thomiui  Itrou|{hion,  ■  '      "  .... 


Claghcr,   Jobo  Conybcare,   Biiiwp  of  Btialoli  George  (.'uMrd,  aiid   Samuel 

CisxalL '  I  vn  not  cootcioua,'  aays  Dr.  Kippia.   '  of  any  putialily  In  can- 

duEtiDg  the  work.  I  would  not  willingly  itiiKR  ■  diaienling  miniiier  thai  doei 
MtfHdjdnETTe  to  be  noticed,  or  omit  an  esUbltalied  clergyman  thai  doca.  At 
■■  -■-  ^  I  ihall  not  be  deterred  fioni  iiilroilucing  disMfilem  into  the  Bio- 

1 1  am  HtiaHed  thai  they  are  entitled  la  thai  dirlinctioo,  from  thell 


lamdd  thai  the  i 


"  A  friend  to  the  conaii 


n  upon  this  reverend  g<:n 


n  in  church  and 


A  from  "  JrfuiMm'a  Diet 
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roueously  inclined  to  confound  together.  Melancholy, 
like  "  great  wit,"  may  be  "  near  allied  to  madness  ;'* 
but  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  distinct  separation  be- 
tween them.  When  he  talked  of  madness,  he  was  to 
be  understood  as  speaking  of  those  who  were  in  any 
great  degree  disturbed,  or  as  it  is  commonly  expressed, 
**  troubled  in  mind."  Some  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers held,  that  all  deviations  from  right  reason  were 
madness;  and  whoever  wishes  to  see  the  opinions 
both  of  ancients  and  modems  upon  this  subject,  col- 
lected and  illustrated  with  a  variety  of  curious  facts, 
may  read  Dr.  Arnold's  very  entertaining  work  ^ 

Johnson  said,  *^  A  madman  lovep  to  be  with  people 
whom  he  fears ;  not  as  a  dog  fears  the  lash :  but  of 
whom  he  stands  in  awe."  I  was  struck  with  the 
justice  of  this  observation.  To  be  with  those  of  whom 
a  person,  whose  mind  is  wavering  and  dejected,  stands 
in  awe,  represses  and  composes  an  uneasy  tumult  of 
spirits  S  and  consoles  him  with  the  contemplation  of 
something  steady,  and  at  least  comparatively  great* 

He  added,  ^^  Madmen  are  all  sensual  in  the  lower 
stages  of  the  distemper.  They  are  eager  for  gratifica- 
tions to  sooth  their  minds,  and  divert  their  attention 
from  the  misery  which  they  suffer ;  but  when  they 
grow  very  ill,  pleasure  is  too  weak  for  them,  and  they 
seek  for  pain^.     Employment,  sir,  and  hardships. 


>  '<  Obterrattont  on  Insanity,"  by  Thomas  Arnold,  M.D.  London,  1782.— 

BOSWELL. 

•  Cardan  composed  his  mind  tending  to  madness  (or  rather  actually  mad, 
for  such  he  seems  in  his  writings,  learned  as  they  are),  by  eidtiog  vdliintary 
pain.  V.  Card.  Op.  et  Vit. — Kearney. 

s  We  read  in  the  gospeb,  that  thoce  unfortunate  perwos,  who  were  ponsessed 
witfi  evil  spirits  (whidi,  after  all,  I  think  is  the  most  probable  cause  of  mad- 
ness, as  was  first  siiggested  to  me  by  my  respectable  friend  Sir  John  Pringle), 
had  recourse  to  pain,  tearing  themadves,  ana  jumping  sometimes  into  the  fire, 
sometimes  into  the  water.  Mr.  Seward  has  fumishol  me  with  a  remaricable 
anecdote  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  observation.  A  tradexman  who  had 
acquired  a  large  fortune  In  London  retired  from  business,  and  went  to  live  at 
VForoester.  His  mind,  being  without  its  usual  occupation,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  supply  its  place,  preyed  upon  itself,  so  that  existence  was  a  torment  to 
hiniL    At  last  he  was  seised  with  tnc  stone ;  and  a  friend  who  found  him  in  one 


prevent  melancholy.     I  suppose,  in  all  our  army  in 
America,  there  was  not  one  man  who  went  mad." 

['*  He  was,"  says  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  "  a  great  enemy  i 
to  the  present  fashionable  way  of  supposing  worthless  ^ 
and  infamous  persons  mad."]  [This  probably  meant  i 
that  he  disapproved  of  the  degree  of  impunity  which 
is  sometimes  afforded  to  crime,  under  the  plea  of 
insanity,  for  it  seems  almost  certain  that  he  thought 
(and  perhaps  felt)  that  the  exercises  of  piety,  and 
the  restraints  of  conscienoe,  might  repress  a  tend- 
ency towards  insanity.  So  at  least  Miss  Reynolds 
believed.]  ["  It  was  doubtless,"  she  says,  "  very  i 
natural  for  so  good  a  man  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
over  bi«  mind  ;  but  one  so  very  strict  as  Dr.  Johnson 
kept  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to 
his  dread  of  its  hereditary  tendencies,  which,  1  had 
reason  to  believe,  he  was  very  apprehensive  bordered 
upon  insanity.  Probably  his  studious  attention  to 
lepel  their  prevalency,  together  with  his  experience 
of  divine  assistance  co-operating  with  his  reasoning 
faculties,  may  have  proved  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
ducive to  the  exaltation  of  his  piety,  the  pre-eminency 
of  bis  wisdom,  and  1  think  it  probable  that  all  his 
natural  defects,  which  so  peculiarly  debarred  him  from 
unproBtable  amusements,  were  also  conducive  to  the 
same  end. 

"That  Dr.  Johnson's  mind  was  preserved  from  in- 
sanity by  his  devotional  aspirations,  may  surely  be 
reasonably  supposed.  No  man  could  have  a  firmer 
reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer ;  and  he  would  often, 
with  a  solemn  earnestness,  beg  of  his  intimate  friends 
(o  pray  for  him,  and  apparently  on  very  slight  oc- 
S  of  corporeal  indisposition."] 


1 
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We  entered  seriously  upon  a  question  of  much 
importance  to  me,  which  Johnson  was  pleased  to 
consider  with  friendly  attention.  I  had  long  com- 
plained to  him  that  I  felt  myself  discontented  in 
Scotland,  as  too  narrow  a  sphere,  and  that  I  wished 
to  make  my  chief  residence  in  London,  the  great 
scene  of  ambition,  instruction,  and  amusement;  a 
scene  which  was  to  me,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
heaven  upon  earth.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I  never 
knew  any  one  who  had  such  a  gust  for  London  as 
you  have :  and  I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  wish  to 
live  there;  yet,  sir,  were  I  in  your  father's  place,  I 
should  not  consent  to  your  settling  there ;  for  I  have 
the  old  feudal  notions,  and  I  should  be  afraid  that 
Auchinleck  would  be  deserted,  as  you  would  soon 
find  it  more  desirable  to  have  a  country-seat  in  a 
better  climate.  I  own,  however,  that  to  consider  it 
as  a  duty  to  reside  on  a  family  estate  is  a  prejudice ; 
for  we  must  consider,  that  working-people  get  em- 
ployment equally,  and  the  produce  of  land  is  sold 
equally,  whether  a  great  family  resides  at  home  or 
not ;  and  if  the  rents  of  an  estate  be  carried  to  Lon- 
don, they  return  again  in  the  circulation  of  com- 
merce ;  nay,  sir,  we  must  perhaps  allow,  that  carrying 
the  rents  to  a  distance  is  a  good,  because  it  contri- 
butes to  that  circulation.  We  must,  however,  allow, 
that  a  well-regulated  great  family  may  improve  a 
neighbourhood  in  civility  and  elegance,  and  give  an 
example  of  good  order,  virtue,  and  piety ;  and  so  its 
residence  at  home  may  be  of  much  advantage.  But 
if  a  great  family  be  disorderly  and  vicious,  its  re- 
sidence at  hoine  is  very  pernicious  to  a  neighbour- 
hood. There  is  not  now  the  same  inducement  to 
live  in  the  country  as  formerly;  the  pleasures  of 
social  life  are  much  better  enjoyed  in  town;  and 
there  is  no  longer  in  the  country  that  power  and  in- 


fluence  in  proprietors  of  land  which  they  had  in  old 
times,  and  which  made  the  country  so  agreeable  to 
them-  The  Laird  of  Auchinleck  now  is  not  near  so 
great  a  man  as  the  Laird  of  Anchinleck  was  a  hun- 
dred years  ago." 

1  told  him,  that  one  of  my  ancestors  never  went 
from  home  without  being  attended  by  thirty  men  on 
horseback.  Johnson's  shrewdness  and  spirit  of  in- 
quiry were  exerted  upon  every  occasion.  "  Pray," 
said  he,  "  how  did  your  ancestor  support  his  thirty 
men  and  thirty  horses  when  he  went  at  a  distance 
from  home,  in  an  age  when  there  was  hardly  any 
money  in  circulation  ?"  I  suggested  the  same  dif- 
ficulty to  a  friend  who  mentioned  Douglas's  going  to 
the  Holy  Land  with  a  numerous  train  of  followers '. 
Douglas  could,  no  doubt,  maintain  followers  enough 
while  living  upon  his  own  lands,  the  produce  of 
which  supplied  them  with  food ;  but  he  could  not 
carry  that  food  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  as  there  was 
uo  comraeree  by  wliich  he  could  be  supplied  with 
money,  how  could  he  maintain  them  in  foreign 
countries  ? 

I  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I  were  to  reside  in 
London,  the  exquisite  zest  with  which  1  relished  it 
in  occasional  visits  might  go  off,  and  I  might  grow 
tired  of  it.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  you  find  no  man, 
at  all  intellectual,  who  is  willing  to  leave  London. 
No,  sir,  when  a  man  is  tired  of  London,  he  is  tired 
of  life ;  for  there  is  in  London  all  that  life  can  aflbrd." 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  that  by  settling  in 
London  I  might  desert  the  seat  of  my  ancestors,  I 


'  [•'Jvofdc  Duglu  wu  reijuateil  b;  King  Robert  Bruce  in  hU  lul  houn 
tiMpair  >ilh  hii  heul  to  Jemnlem,  mnd  humbly  to  depoml  it  at  the  Mpukhn 
ri  Mr  Liod  ;"  which  he  did  in  1320_//ai/«*i  Am:  2.  146.  Huiqe  the 
nwJ  kcwrf  In  ibc  arna  ol  Douglu.— Ed.] 
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assured  him  that  I  had  old  feudal  principles  to  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm ;  and  that  I  felt  all  the  dulcedo 
of  the  natale  solum.  I  reminded  him,  that  the  Laird 
of  Auchinleek  had  an  elegant  house,  in  front  of  which 
he  could  ride  ten  miles  forward  upon  his  own  terri- 
tories, upon  which  he  had  upwards  of  six  hundred 
people  attached  to  him ;  that  the  family  seat  was 
rich  in  natural  romantick  beauties  of  rock,  wood, 
and  water ;  and  that  in  my  ^^  mom  of  life"  I  had 
appropriated  the  finest  descriptions  in  the  ancient 
classicks  to  certain  scenes  there,  which  were  thus 
associated  in  my  mind.  That  when  all  this  was 
considered,  I  should  certainly  pass  a  part  of  the  year 
at  home,  and  enjoy  it  the  more  from  variety,  and 
from  bringing  with  me  a  share  of  the  intellectual 
stores  of  the  metropolis.  He  listened  to  all  this,  and 
kindly  **  hoped  it  might  be  as  I  now  supposed." 

He  said,  a  country  gentleman  should  bring  his 
lady  to  visit  London  as  soon  as  he  can,  that  they 
may  have  agreeable  topicks  for  conversation  when 
they  are  by  themselves. 

As  I  meditated  trying  my  fortune  in  Westminster 
Hall,  our  conversation  turned  upon  the  profession  of 
the  law  in  England.  Johnson.  *^You  must  not 
indulge  too  sanguine  hopes,  should  you  be  called  to 
our  bar.  I  was  told,  by  a  very  sensible  lawyer,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  chances  against  any  man's 
success  in  the  profession  of  the  law ;  the  candidates 
are  so  numerous,  and  those  who  get  large  practice 
so  few.  He  said,  it  was  by  no  means  true  that  a  man 
of  good  parts  and  application  is  sure  of  having  busi- 
ness, though  he,  indeed,  allowed  that  if  such  a  man 
could  but  appear  in  a  few  causes,  his  merit  would  be 
known,  and  he  would  get  forward ;  but  that  the  great 
risk  was,  that  a  man  might  pass  half  a  life-time  in 


tbe  courts,  and  never  have  an  opportunity  of  allowing 
\i\s  ftbilities'." 

We  talked  of  employment  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  mind  from  wearying  and  growing 
frtftful,  especially  in  thoBe  who  have  a  tendency  to 
melancholy ;  and  I  mentioned  to  him  a  saying  which 
somebody  had  related  of  an  American  savage,  who, 
when  an  European  was  expatiating  on  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  money,  put  this  question :  "  Will  it  pur- 
diase  occupatiouV  Johnson.  "Depend  upon  it, 
sir.  tliis  saying  is  too  refined  for  a  savage.  And,  sir, 
mouey  mil  purchase  occupation  ;  it  will  purchase  all 
the  L-onveniences  of  life ;  it  will  purchase  variety  of 
company;  it  will  purchase  all  sorts  of  entertainment"." 

1  talked  to  him  ofForster's"  Voyage  to  the  South 
Seas,"  which  pleased  me;  but  I  found  he  did  not 
like  it.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  great  afTectatioa 
of  6iie  writing  in  it,"  Boswell.  "But  he  carries 
you  along  with  him."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  he  does 
not  carry  me  along  with  him;  he  leaves  me  behiud 
him ;  or  rather,  indeed,  he  sets  me  before  him ;  for 
be  makes  me  turn  over  many  leaves  at  a  time." 

On  Sunday,  September  12,  we  went  to  the  church 
of  Ashbourne,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
Inmioous  that  I  have  seen  in  any  town  of  the  same 
nse.  I  felt  great  satistaction  in  considering  that  I 
was  supported  in  my  fondness  for  solemn  publick 

•  N«s.  M  ihc  iliituice  a(  fifteen  yt»n  xiiice  thia  cooTcnation  piued,  the 
•iMKTWion  which  I  have  hsd  ui  oppununit;  ofuiakini;  m  M'eslmjnslcr  Hall 
fan  cDorinccd  mc,  that,  howcier  tiue  ihe  opinion  of  Dr.  Johiuoii'B  \cgii  frimd 

[mmind  w  the  nine  diipla;  at  meiit.  The  reuoiu,  howner,  of  the  npid  riie 
ef«aaw,Bmd  ihe  diuppoinDnent  of  olhets  equally  retpecuble,  an  uch  u  it 
ni^l  nann  ifiTidioua  Id  mention,  and  would  require  a  longer  deiail  than  would 
h*  fmpcT  fat  thii  worii.— Boswell.  [Mr.  IksweH't  penonil  fccLnp  ben 
ban  doadcd  his  perception,  for  Johnton's  friend  wu  far  from  holding  out 
Df  thing  Ukc  a  crrlalnly  o(  aucctu — nay,  i(  leenis  to  have  BCarcelf  alluwcd  a 
pcotebihiy.— Ed.J 

■  \tlKj.  it  may  be  and  to  punjhaac  «  rather  to  cteau  ocrupalion  loo.  No 
man  can  have  liehe*  witliout  the  trouble  that  in  diSVttnl  degreei  mual  Bccom- 
panjr  tjiem. — Ed.] 
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worship  by  the  general  concurrence  and  munificence 
of  mankind. 

Johnson  and  Taylor  were  so  different  from  each 
other,  that  I  wondered  at  their  preserving  an  inti* 
macy.  Their  having  been  at  school  and  college  to- 
gether might,  in  some  degree,  account  for  this ;  but 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  furnished  me  with  a  stronger 
reason ;  for  Johnson  mentioned  to  him,  that  he  had 
been  told  by  Taylor  he  M'as  to  be  his  heir.  I  shall 
not  take  upon  me  to  animadvert  upon  this ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  Johnson  paid  great  attention  to  Taylor. 
He  now,  however,  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  I  love  him ;  but 
I  do  not  love  him  more ;  my  regard  for  him  does  not 
increase.  As  it  is  said  in  the  Apocrypha,  *  his  talk 
is  of  bullocks  *.'  I  do  not  suppose  he  is  very  fond  of 
my  company.  His  habits  are  by  no  means  suflSciently 
clerical :  this  he  knows  that  I  see ;  and  no  man  likes 
to  live  under  the  eye  of  perpetual  disapprobation." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  sermons  were 
composed  for  Taylor  by  Johnson.  At  this  time  I 
found  upon  his  table  a  part  of  one  which  he  had 
newly  begun  to  write  :  and  Concio  pro  Tayloro  ap- 
pears in  one  of  his  diaries.  When  to  these  circum- 
stances we  add  the  internal  evidence  from  the  power 
of  thinking  and  style,  in  the  collection  which  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Hayes  had  published,  with  the  signu 
fieant  title  of  "  Sermons  left  for  Publication ^  by  the 
Reverend  John  Taylor,  LL.D.,"  our  conviction  will 
be  complete. 

I,  however,  would  not  have  it  thought  that  Dr. 
Taylor,  though  he  could  not  write  like  Johnson  (as, 
indeed,  who  could  ?),  did  not  sometimes  compose 
sermons  as  good  as  those  which  we  generally  have 


>  EccksiasticuA,  chap,  xxxviii  v.  25.  The  whole  diapter  may  be  zead  as  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  cultivated  minds  over  the  gross  and 
illiterate. — Boswell. 


from  Ter}'  respectable  divines.  He  showed  me  one 
with  notes  on  the  margin  in  Johnson's  hand-writing ; 
and  I  was  present  when  he  read  another  to  Johnson, 
that  he  might  have  his  opinion  of  it,  and  Johnson 
said  it  was  "  very  well."  These,  we  may  be  sure, 
were  not  Johnson's ;  for  he  was  above  little  arta,  or 
tricks  of  deception. 

Johnson  was  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  every 
man  of  a  learned  profession  should  consider  it  as  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  or  as  necessary  to  his  credit,  to 
uppear  as  an  authour.  When,  in  tlie  ardour  of  am- 
bition for  literary  fame,  I  regretted  to  him  one  day 
that  an  eminent  judge'  had  nothing  of  it,  and  there- 
fore would  leave  no  perpetual  monument  of  himself 
to  posterity  ;  "Alas !  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  what  a  mass 
of  confusion  should  we  have,  if  every  bishop,  and 
every  judge,  every  lawyer,  physician,  and  divine,  were 
to  write  books!" 

I  mentioned  to  Johnson  a  respectable  jierson  of  a 
very  strong  mind  -,  who  had  little  of  that  tenderness 
which  is  common  to  human  nature ;  as  an  instance 
of  wliich,  when  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
mvite  his  son,  who  had  been  settled  ten  years  in 
foreign  parts,  to  come  home  and  pay  him  a  visit,  his 
answer  was,  "  No,  no,  let  him  mind  his  business." 
Johnson.  "  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  sir,  in  this. 
Getting  money  is  not  all  a  man's  business:  to  culti- 
vate kindness  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  business  of 
life." 

In  the  evening,  Johnson,  being  in  very  good  spirits, 
eotertained  us  with  several  eharacteristical  portraits ; 
I  r^ret  that  any  of  them  escajwd  my  retention  and 
diligence.     I  found  from  experience,  that  to  collect 


>  tPnbablr  l-ai  MamAeld.— Ed.  ] 
•fSaoMBWhitbther,  old  Lord  Aurhinleck  ;  ai 
FhaipBit  ■■>  rnanj  jrtan  in  Spun — Ed.] 
VOL.  IT, 
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my  firi^d's  conversation  so  as  to  exhibit  it  with  any 
degree  of  its  original  flavour,  it  was  necessary  to  write 
it  down  without  delay.  To  record  his  sayings,  after 
some  distance  oi  time,  was  like  preserving  or  pickling 
long-kept  and  faded  fruits,  or  other  v^etables,  which, 
when  in  that  state,  have  little  or  nothing  of  their 
taste  when  fresh. 

I  shall  present  my  readers  with  a  series  of  what  I 
gathered  this  evening  from  the  Johnsonian  garden. 

'^  My  friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Corke,  had  a  great 
desire  to  maintain  the  literary  character  of  his  family : 
he  was  a  genteel  man,  but  did  not  keep  up  the  dignity 
of  his  rank.  He  was  so  generally  civil,  that  nobody 
thanked  him  for  it." 

**  Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack  Wilkes, 
we  should  think  more  highly  of  his  conversation. 
Jack  has  a  great  variety  of  talk,  Jack  is  a  scholar, 
and  Jack  has  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  But  after 
hearing  his  name  sounded  from  pole  to  pole,  as  the 
phoenix  of  convivial  felicity,  we  are  disappointed  in 
his  company.  He  has  always  been  at  fne:  but  I 
would  do  Jack  a  kindness,  rather  than  not  K  The 
contest  is  now  over.*' 

'^  GraiTick's  gaiety  of  conversation  has  delicacy  and 
elegance ;  Foote  makes  you  laugh  more ;  but  Foote 
has  the  air  of  a  buffoon  paid  for  entertaining  the 
^^^  company.  He,  indeed,  well  deserves  hishire."  ["Footers 
happiness  of  manner  in  relating  was  such,''  Johnson 
said,  ^*  as  subdued  arrogance  and  roused  stupidity:  kis 
stories  were  truly  like  those  of  Biron,  in  Love's  Labour 
Lost,  so  very  attractive 

<  nai  agid  mn  pUyM  truant  with  his  tales, 
And  yoonger  hearings  were  quite  lavished. 
So  sweet  and  voluhle  was  his  discourse.*  '* 

>  [See  patty  2\at  May,  1788^Ed.] 
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"Of  all  conversers,  however,"  added  he,  "  the  late  Pin^i. 
Hawkins  Browne  was  the  most  delightful  with  whom  iW 
I  ever  was  in  company  ;  his  talk  was  at  ouce  so 
elegaot,  eg  apparently  artless,  so  pure,  and  so  pleasing, 
it  seemed  a  perpetual  stream  of  sentiment,  enlivened 
by  gaiety,  and  sparkling  with  images."     Mrs.  Piozzi 

used  to  think  Mr.  Johnson's  determined  preference  of     

a  cold,  monotonous  talker  over  an  emphatical  and 
violent  one,  would  make  him  quite  a  favourite 
ouiODg  the  men  of  ton,  whose  insensibility,  or  af- 
fectation of  perpetual  calmness,  certainly  did  not 
give  to  him  the  offence  it  does  to  many.  He  loved 
*•  conversation  without  etFort,"  lie  said ;  and  the  en- 
comiums which  he  so  often  pronounced  on  the  man- 
nets  of  Tophain  Beauclerc  in  society  constantly  ended 
io  that  peculiar  praise,  that  "  it  was  without  effort."^ 
"  Colley  Cibber  once  consulted  me  as  to  one  of  his 
birthday  odes,  a  long  time  before  it  was  wanted.  I 
(Ejected  ver)'  freely  to  several  passages.  Cibber  lost 
patience,  and  would  not  read  his  ode  to  an  end. 
When  we  had  done  with  criticism  we  walked  over  to 
Richardson's,  the  authour  of '  Clarissa,'  and  I  won- 
dtiied  to  find  Richardson  displeased  that  I  '  did  not 
treat  Cibber  with  more  respect.'  Now,  sir,  to  talk  of 
retpect  for  a  player ' .'"  (smiling  disdainfully.)  Bos- 
WEi,i,.  •*  There,  sir,  you  are  always  heretical :  you 
never  will  allow  merit  to  a  player."  Johnson. 
*•  Merit,  sir !  what  merit  ?  Do  you  respect  a  rope- 
djuicer  or  a  ballad-singer?"  Boswell.  "  No,  sir; 
but  we  respect  a  great  player,  as  a  man  who  can 
Conceive  lofty   seutinieiits,   and    can    exjiress  them 


(PwlMp*  RkbsidMo'i  duplfwuni  wu  oeutA  by  Johoion'a  piyiDg  no 
pMt  w  ibe  age  of  Cibber,  who  ww  ■Inunt  idd  enougli  M  have  been  hii 
idfcdta.  Cibber  had  left  llie  stage,  vid  ceaiml  Io  be  ■  player  berore 
MM  left  Oxfnd ;  to  that  lie  bid  no  maxc  laaaa  to  deipiie  Cibber  &r  tbU 
Cibber  would  have  had  if  lie  bad  recalled  to  him  ihe  dajrs  when 


a^  olii^  •!  >  tchuoL — £u. ) 
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gracefolly."  Johnson.  "  What,  sir,  a  fellow  who 
claps  a  hump  on  his  back,  and  a  lump  on  his  leg, 
and  cries,  *  /  am  Richard  the  ThirdV  Nay,  sir,  a 
ballad-singer  is  a  higher  man,  for  he  does  two  things ; 
he  repeats  and  he  sings :  there  is  both  recitation  and 
musick  in  his  performance ;  the  player  only  recites.** 
BoswELL.  "My  dear  sir !  you  may  turn  any  thing 
into  ridicule.  I  allow,  that  a  player  of  farce  is  not 
entitled  to  respect ;  he  does  a  little  thing :  but  he 
who  can  represent  exalted  characters,  and  touch  the 
noblest  passions,  has  very  respectable  powers;  and 
mankind  have  agreed  in  admiring  great  talents  for 
the  stage.  We  must  consider,  too,  that  a  great 
player  does  what  very  few  are  capable  to  do;  his 
art  is  a  very  rare  faculty.  Who  can  repeat  Hamlet's 
soliloquy, '  To  be,  or  not  to  be,*  as  Garrick  does  it  ?** 
Johnson.  **  Any  body  may.  Jemmy,  there  (a  boy 
about  eight  years  old,  who  was  in  the  room),  will  do 
it  as  well  in  a  week.**  Boswell.  "  No,  no,  sir : 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  merit  of  great  acting,  and  of 
the  value  which  mankind  set  upon  it,  Garrick  has 
got  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.**  Johnson.  "  Is 
getting  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  proof  of  excel- 
lence? That  has  been  done  by  a  scoundrel  commissary." 
This  was  most  fallacious  reasoning.  I  was  sure^ 
for  once,  that  I  had  the  best  side  of  the  argument. 
I  boldly  maintained  the  just  distinction  between  a 
tragedian  and  a  mere  theatrical  droll ;  between  those 
who  rouse  our  terrour  and  pity,  and  those  who  only 
make  us  laugh.  *^  If,"  said  I,  "  Betterton  and  Foote 
were  to  walk  into  this  room,  you  would  respect  Bet- 
terton much  more  than  Foote.**  Johnson.  "  If 
Betterton  were  to  walk  into  this  room  with  Foote, 
Foote  would  soon  drive  him  out  of  it.  Foote,  sir, 
quatenxus  Foote,  has  powers  superioiu*  to  them  all.** 
[The  fact  was,  that  Johnson  could  not  see  the  pas- 


atom  as  they  rose  and  chased  one  another  in  the  siarpfa- 
varied  features  of  the  expressive  face  of  Gavritrk.  ^ 
Mr.  Murphy  renieinhered  being  in  conversation  with 
Johnson    near  the  side  of  the  scenes,  during  the 
tragedy  of  King  Lear :  when  Garrick  came  off  the     ^^H 
stage,  he  said,  "  You  two  talk  so  ioud,  you  destroy     ^^| 
all  my  feelings."     "  Prithee,"  replied  Johnson,  "  do     ^^| 
not  talk  of  feelings  ;  Punch  has  no  feelings."]  ^^M 

On  Monday,  September  2%  when  at  breakfast,  I     ^^M 
angnardedly  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  wish  I  saw  you     ^^M 
and  Mrs.  IVIacaitlay  together."     He  grew  very  angry  ;     ^^| 
and,  after  a  pause,  while  a  cloud  gathered  on  hia     ^^H 
brow,  he  burst  out,  "  No,  sir ;  you  would  not  see  u8     ^^| 
quarrel,  to  make  yofi  sport.     Don't  you  know  that  it     ^^| 
is  very  uncivil  to  pit  two  people  against  one  another  ?*'     ^^M 
Then,   checking  himself,  and  wishing  to  be  more    ^^H 
gtuitle>  he  added,  "  I  do  not  say  you  should  be  hanged     ^^H 
or  droivued  for  this;  but  it  is  very  uncivil."     Dr.     ^^* 
Taylor  thought  him  in  the  WTong,  and  spoke  to  him 
privately  of  it;  but  I  afterwards  acknowledged  to 
Johnson  that  I  was  to  blame,  for  I  candidly  owned, 
that  I  meant  to  express  a  desire  to  see  a  contest  be- 
tween Mrs.  Macaulay  and  him  ;  hut  then  I  knew  how 
the  contest  would   end ;  so  that  1  was  to  see  him 
triuniph.      Johnson.    "  Sir,    you   cannot  be  sure 
how  s  contest  will  end ;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to 
mgage  two  people  in  a  dispute  by  which  their  pa&- 
sioDS  may  be  inflamed,  and  they  may  part  with  bitter 
resentment  against  each  other.     I  would  sooner  keep 
company  with  a  man  from  whom  I  must  guard  my 
pockets,  than  with  a  man  who  contrives  to  bring  me 
into  a  dispute  with  somebody  that  he  may  hear  it. 
This  is  the  great  fault  of  '  (naming  one  of 

'  [Mt.  Luigton  is,  no  duubt,  mnnl  here,  uid  in  the  neil  paregraph.  See 
Ox  illiur  of  the  7'h  M.f,  1773  (vol.  il.  p.  239  md  323);  where  ihe  n*ilei  will 
Snd  the  QiitK  of  JuhniOD'i  Irciiucm  and  fretful  r,tun^;m^'  lu  tliis  couipUinl,— 
En.  I 
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oui*  friends);  endeaVourifig  to  ilitfodilc6  a  fliibject  upon 
which  he  knows  two  pedple  iii  the  crnnpany  diffW/* 
BoswELL.  *'  But  he  told  me,  6ir^  he  does  it  for  in* 
struction."  Johnsok.  "  Whatever  the  motive  be^ 
^Ti  the  man  who  does  so,  does  very  Wrong.  He  baa 
no  more  right  to  instruct  himself  at  such  risk,  than 
he  has  to  make  two  people  fight  a  duel,  that  he  may 
learn  how  to  defend  himself." 

He  found  great  fault  with  a  gentleinan  of  our 
^uaintance  for  keeping  a  bad  table.  **  Sir,''  said 
he,  **  when  a  man  is  invited  to  dinner,  h^  is  disap^ 
jiointed  if  he  does  lidt  get  something  good.  I  advised 
Mrs.  Thrale^  who  has  no  card-parties  at  her  house^ 
to  give  sweetmeats,  and  such4|food  things^  in  an 
evenings  as  are  not  cOminoilly  given,  and  she  would 
fiiid  cdtnpahy  enotigh  cdtoie  to  her ;  for  every  body 
IdVes  to  have  thingid  Which  please  the  palate  put  in 

ApT^.  ^^^^^  ^^y*  ^*^^<>^*  trouble  or  pi^eparation.''     [And 

p.  207.    of  another  lady's  eiitertainmeilts,  he  said,  "  What 

Isignifiei^  going  thither  ?  there  is  neither  meat,  drinks 

lior  talk."]     Such  was  his  Attention  to  the  minutUB 

of  life  alid  mannel^. 

He  thus  (Characterised  the  Duke  of  Devonshire^ 
grandfather  of  the  pr^^nt  reprl^sentative  of  that  very 
respedtAble  family  \  **  He  was  not  A  man  of  superiouif 
abilities,  but  he  was  h  man  strictly  faithftil  to  hiH 
word.  If,  for  instance,  he  had  promised  you  an 
Acorn,  and  none  had  gtdwti  thAt  year  in  his  woodi^ 
he  would  not  have  contented  himself  With  that  ex- 
cui^e :  he  would  have  dent  tb  Deninark  for  it.  So 
unconditional  was  he  \h  keeping  his  word ;  so  high 
as  to  the  point  of  honoiih"  Thiii  was  a  liberal  testi- 
mony from  the  tory  Johnson  to  the  Virtue  of  a  great 
whig  nobleman. 

Mr.  Burke's  "  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  on 
the  Affairs  of  America,'^  being  mentioned,  Johnson 
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censured  the  composition  much,  aud  he  ridiculed  the 
definition  of  a  free  government,  viz.  "  For  any  prac- 
tical purpose,  it  is  what  the  people  thinks  so  '."  "  I 
will  let  the  King  of  France  govern  nie  on  those  con- 
ditions," said  he,  "  for  it  is  to  be  governed  just  as  I 
please."  And  wheu  Dr.  Taylor  talked  of  a  girl 
being  sent  to  a  parish  workhouse,  and  asked  ho\r 
much  she  could  be  obliged  to  work,  "  Why,"  said 
Johnson,  "  as  much  as  is  reasonable;  and  what  is 
that  ?  as  much  as  she  thinks  reasonable." 

Dr.  Johnson  obligingly  proposed  to  carry  me  to 
see  Ham,  a  romantick  scene,  now  belonging  to  a 
fiunily  of  the  name  of  Port,  but  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Congreves  ".  I  suppose  it  is  well  described  in 
some  of  the  tours.  Johnson  described  it  distinctly 
aud  vividly,  at  which  I  could  not  but  express  to  him 
my  wonder ;  because,  though  my  eyes,  as  he  observed, 
were  better  than  his,  I  could  not  by  any  means  equal 
bim  in  representing  visible  objects.  I  said,  the  dif- 
ference between  us  in  this  respect  was  as  that  between 
a  man  who  has  a  bad  instrument,  but  plays  well 
on  it,  and  a  man  who  has  a  good  instrument,  on 
which  he  can  play  very  imperfectly. 

1  recollect  a  very  fine  amphitheatre,  surrounded 
with  hills  covered  with  woods,  and  walks  neatly 
fimned  along  the  side  of  a  rocky  steep,  on  the  quarter 
next  the  bouse,  with  recesses  under  projections  of 
rock,  over-shadowed  with  trees;  in  one  of  which 
recesses,  we  were  told,  Congreve  wrote  his  "  Old 
Bachelor."  We  viewed  a  remarkable  natural  cu- 
riosity at  Ham ;  two  rivers  bursting  near  each  other 


>  BAt  S,  p.  SS^BOSWELL. 

■  |TI>i*  I*  ■  mimke.  The  Pons  hi 
C<oyn  Iu4  vbital  ihil  f>mi])'  >l  1 
•faicli  he  Kmiclinia  nl,  in  (he  gudea 
P« — ooe  of  themuciml  funilT.  uid  lu 

Ml.  Ban  -  "    ' 
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from  the  rock,  not  from  immediate  spriags,  but  after 
having  run  for  many  miles  under  ground.  Plott,  iii 
his  "  History  of  Staffordshire  S"  gives  an  account  of 
this  curiosity;  but  Johnson  would  not  believe  it, 
though  we  had  the  attestation  of  the  gardener,  who 
said  he  had  put  in  corks  S  where  the  river  Mdnyftdd 
sinks  into  the  ground,  and  had  catched  them  in  a 
net,  placed  before  one  of  the  openings  where  the  water 
bursts  out.  Indeed,  such  subterraneous  courses  of 
water  are  found  in  various  parts  of  our  globe  ^. 

Talking  of  Dr.  Johnson's  unwillingness  to  believe 
extraordinary  things,  I  ventured  to  say,  **  Sir,  you 
come  near  Hume's  argument  against  miracles,  *  That 
it  is  more  probable  witnesses  sMluld  lie,  or  be  mis- 
taken, than  that  they  should  happen." "  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  Hume,  taking  the  proposition  simply,  is 
right  ^.  But  the  Christian  revelation  is  not  proved 
by  the  miracles  alone,  but  as  connected  with  pro- 
phecies, and  with  the  doctrines  in  confirmation  of 
which  the  miracles  were  wrought.** 

He  repeated  his  observation,  that  the  differences 
among  Christians  are  really  of  no  consequence.  *^  For 
instance,"  said  he,  *^  if  a  Protestant  objects  to  a  Pa- 
pist, '  You  worship  images  ;*  the  Papist  can  answer, 
*  I  do  not  insist  on  your  doing  it ;  you  may  be  a  very 
good  Papist  without  it ;  I  do  it  only  as  a  help  to  my 
devotion.*  **     I  said,  the  great  article  of  Christianity 

■Page  89. 

«  [The  gaidener  at  nam  told  the  editor  that  it  was  Jolmton  Itinuelf  who  had 
made  this  experiment ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  &ct  The  river 
■inks  suddenly  into  the  earth  behind  a  hill  above  the  valley,  and  bnrsts  out 
again  in  the  same  diiection,  and  with  the  same  body  of  water,  about  four  miles 
beIow_ED.] 

3  See  Plott*s  <^  History  of  Staffordshire,*'  p.  88,  and  the  authorities  referred  to 
by  him. — Bo  swell. 

4  [This  is  not  quite  true.  It  is  indeed  more  probable  that  one  or  two  in- 
terested witnesses  should  lie,  than  that  a  miracle  should  have  happened ;  but 
that  distant  and  unconnected  xntnette*  and  circumstances  should  undesignedly 
concur  in  evidencing  a  falsehood — and  that  falsehood  one  in  itself  unnaturaL. 
would  be  more  miraculous  than  any  miracle  in  Scripture ;  and  thus  by  Hume*s 
own  argument  the  baUuioe  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  roimclca.— Ed.] 
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is  the  revektionof immortality'.     Johnson  admitted 
it  was. 

In  the  evening,  a  gentleman  farmer,  who  was  on 
a  visit  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  attempted  to  dispute  with 
Johnson  in  favour  of  Mungo  Campbell-,  who  shot 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Eglintoune,  upon  his  bavin? 
fallen,  when  retreating  from  his  lordship,  who  he  be- 
lieved was  about  to  seize  his  gun,  as  he  had  threat- 
ened to  do.  He  said  he  should  liave  done  just  as 
Campbell  did.  Johnson.  "  Whoever  would  do  as 
Campbell  did,  deserves  to  be  hanged ;  not  that  I 
could,  a^  a  juryman,  have  found  hira  legally  guilty 
of  murder ;  but  I  am  glad  they  found  means  to  con- 
vict  him."  The  gentleman  farmer  said,  "  A  poor 
man  has  a.s  much  honour  as  a  rich  man  ;  and  Camp- 
belt  had  that  to  defend."  Johnson  exclaimed,  "A 
poor  man  has  no  honour."  The  English  yeoman, 
not  dismayed,  proceeded :  "  Lord  Eglintoune  was  a" 
damned  fool  to  run  on  upon  Campbell,  after  being 
warned  that  Campbell  would  shoot  him  if  he  did." 
Johnson,  who  could  not  bear  any  thing  like  swearing, 
angrily  replied,  "  He  was  not  a  damned  fool :  he  only 
thought  too  well  of  Campbell.  He  did  not  believe 
Campbell  would  be  such  a  damned  scoundrel,  as  to  ' 
do  so  damned  a  thing."     His  emphasis  on  damned. 


•  [Thn  i*  looMlr  expceiud.  The  ancicnli  believed  in  immorulilr,  and  cren 
>  lUte  of  telributiiHi.  M'ubunon  uguci  that  Mows  was  not  ignorant  of,  and 
ibc  MahoKKduni  acknowledge,  a  future  lUte.  On  so  vital  a  ijualion  it  a  oat 
mh  to  ten  oa  Mr.  BosheU's  cuHoqtiiBl  phiaacs,  wliich  have  loine  imporuuce 
vboi  ihejr  appeir  lo  be  aanctioncd  by  the  conmirrcnce  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Im- 
■wrtaHty  ii,  indeed,  auurtA,  ud  a  ihouund  uciid  bleuinfts  and  benefin  an 
towdHfcd  (o  us  by  the  Oirijlian  revelation  ;  but  "  tl^  great  article  of  Chrit- 
timitt"  Mutdy  the  atohehemt! — Bd.I 

*  (CuBBbcH  temiiiutcd  his  nwn  lire  in  piison.  It  is  hudly  to  be  believed, 
(duogh  men  wu  eirerj  tuch  appesrancc),  that  the  gDvemmenl  could  have  per- 
BilcBd  Mn  to  be  executed ;  Tor  IjOid  Eglintoune  wu  gmsily  the  aff^fsxar^  and 
CanfbeU  fired  (whether  aeeidendUl;  or  designedly)  when  in  the  act  o(  falling 
m  be  ntrtatcdfram  IiOtd  EgliDtoune.  It  do«  no  credit  lo  Johnaon  to  have  it 
IHoaded  thai  he  laid  that  he  am  glad  they  had  fotixu  ilEAHa  to  eonvk-l  ■ 
■Ml  vbam  he  would  not,  on  his  own  tesponaibility,  have  found  guilty,  liord 
~  ""  r.  BosbcIVei,  and  the  Hon  of  the  lady  who  treated 

—Sec  ante,  voL  Ui.  p.  70. — Eo.] 
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accompanied  with  frowning  looks,  reproved  his  op- 
ponent's want  of  decorum  in  his  presence. 

Talking  of  the  danger  of  being  mortified  by  re- 
jection, when  making  approaches  to  the  acquaintance 
of  the  great,  I  observed,  "  I  am,  however,  generally 
for  trying,  *  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have.'  **  John- 
son. "  Very  true,  sir ;  but  I  have  always  been  more 
afraid  of  failing,  than  hopeful  of  success."  And,  in- 
deed, though  he  had  all  just  respect  for  rank,  no  man 
ever  less  courted  the  favour  of  the  great. 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson 
seemed  to  be  more  uniformly  social,  cheerful,  and 
alert,  than  I  had  almost  ever  seen  him.  He  was 
prompt  on  great  occasions  and  on  small.  Taylor, 
who  praised  every  thing  of  his  own  to  excess,  in 
short,  **  whose  geese  were  all  swans,"  as  the  proverb 
says,  expatiated  on  the  excellence  of  his  bull-dog, 
which  he  told  us  was  **  perfectly  well  shaped."  John- 
son, after  examining  the  animal  attentively,  thus  re- 
pressed the  vain -glory  of  our  host : — "  No,  sir,  he  is 
not  well  shaped ;  for  there  is  not  the  quick  transition 
from  the  thickness  of  the  fore-part,  to  the  tenuity — 
the  thin  part — ^behind, — which  a  bull-dog  ought  to 
have."  This  tenuity  was  the  only  hard  word  that 
I  heard  him  use  during  this  interview,  and  it  will 
be  observed,  he  instantly  put  another  expression  in 
its  place.  Taylor  said,  a  small  bull-dog  was  as  good 
as  a  large  one.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir :  for,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  size,  he  has  strength :  and  your  argu- 
ment would  prove,  that  a  good  bull-dog  may  be  as 
small  as  a  mouse."  It  was  amazing  how  he  entered 
with  perspicuity  and  keenness  upon  every  thing  that 
occurred  in  conversation.  Most  men,  whom  I  know, 
would  no  more  think  of  discussing  a  question  about 
a  bull-dog,  than  of  attacking  a  bull. 

I  cannot  allow  any  fragment  whatever  that  floats 
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ill  my  meroory  conretning  the  great  subject  of  this 
work  to  be  lost.  Though  a  small  particular  may  ap- 
jjear  trifling  to  some,  it  will  b«  relished  by  others; 
while  every  little  spark  adds  something  to  the  ge- 
neral blaze :  and  to  please  the  true,  candid,  warm 
ndmirers  of  Johnson,  and  in  any  degree  increase  the 
splendour  of  his  reputation,  I  bid  defiance  to  the 
shafts  of  ridicule,  or  even  of  malignity.  Showers  of 
them  have  been  discharged  at  my  "  Journal  of  a  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides ;"  yet  it  still  sails  unhurt  along  the 
stteam  of  time,  and  as  an  attendant  upon  Johnson, 

"  Punues  the  titumph,  und  putskei  the  gale." 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  when  the  sun  shone 
luigfat,  we  walked  out  together,  and  "  pored"  for  some 
time  with  placid  indoleuce  upon  an  artificial  water- 
fail,  which  Dr.  Taylor  had  made  by  building  a  strong 
dyke  of  stone  across  the  river  behind  the  garden.  It 
was  now  somewhat  obstnicted  by  branches  of  trees 
and  other  rubbish,  which  had  come  down  the  river, 
and  settled  close  to  it.  Johnson,  partly  from  a  desire 
to  see  it  play  more  freely,  and  partly  from  that  in- 
clination to  activity  which  will  animate,  at  times,  the 
most  inert  and  sluggish  mortal,  took  a  long  pole 
which  was  lying  on  a  bank,  and  pushed  do^vn  several 
parcels  of  this  wreck  with  painful  assiduity,  while  I 
stood  quietly  by,  wondering  to  behold  the  sage  thus 
curiously  employed,  and  smiling  with  a  humorous 
satisfaction  each  time  when  he  carried  his  point.  He 
worke<l  till  he  was  quite  out  of  breath  ;  and  having 
found  a  large  dead  cat  so  heavy  that  he  could  not 
move  it  after  several  efforts.  "  Come,"  said  he  (throw- 
ing down  the  pole),  "you  shall  take  it  nowj"  which 
I  accordingly  did,  and  being  a  fresh  man,  soon  made 
the  cat  tumble  over  the  cascade.  This  may  be 
laughed  at  as  too  trifling  to  record  ;  but  it  is  a  small 
characteristic  trait  in  the  Flemish  picture  wUVdv  1 


Pl-XC. 
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give  of  my  friend,  and  in  which,  therefore,  I  mark 
the  most  minute  particulars.  And  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  "  ^sop  at  play*'  is  one  of  the  in- 
structive apologues  of  antiquity. 

I  mentioned  an  old  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance 
whose  memory  was  beginning  to  fail.  Johnson. 
'^^  There  must  be  a  diseased  mind,  where  there  is  a 
failure  of  memory  at  seventy.  A  man's  head,  sir, 
must  be  morbid,  if  he  fails  so  soon  \"  My  friend, 
being  now  himself  sixty-eight,  might  think  thus : 
but  I  imagine,  that  threescore  and  ten,  the  Psalmist's 
period  of  sound  human  life  in  later  ages,  may  have 
a  failure,  though  there  be  no  disease  in  the  consti- 
tution. 

Talking  of  Rochester's  Poems,  he  said,  he  had 
given  them  to  Mr.  Steevens  to  castrate^  for  the  edi- 
tion of  the  poets,  to  which  he  was  to  write  prefaces. 
Dr.  Taylor  (the  only  time  I  ever  heard  him  say  any 
thing  witty) '  observed,  that  "  if  Rochester  had  been 
castrated  himself,  his  exceptionable  poems  would  not 
have  been  written."  I  asked  if  Burnet  had  not  given 
ia  good  Life  of  Rochester.  Johnson.  "  We  have  a 
good  Death;  there  is  not  much  lAfe/*  I  asked 
"whether  Prior's  poems  were  to  be  printed  entire : 
Johnson  said  they  were.  I  mentioned  Lord  Hailes's 
censure  of  Prior,  in  his  preface  to  a  collection  of 
"  Sacred  Poems,"  by  various  hands,  published  by 
him  at  Edinburgh  a  great  many  years  ago,  where  he 
mentions  "those  impure  tales  which  will  be  the 
eternal  opprobrium  of  their  ingenious  authour." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  Lord  Hailes  has  forgot.     There  is 

*  [This  is  one  of  those  violent  and  absurd  assertions  into  which  Johnson  was 
wo  often  betrayed  by  his  private  feelings  and  prejudices :  the  Psalmist  says,  and 
successive  ages  have  proved,  that  the  years  of  man  are  threescore  years  and  ten ; 
yet,  because  Johnson  was  now  near  seventy,  he  ventures  to  assert  that  any  decay 
of  the  intellect  at  that  age  must  be  morbid.-~£D.] 

«  This  was  unnecessary,  for  it  had  been  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  by  Jacob  Tonson. — M alone. 

3  I  am  told  that  Horace,  Earl  of  Orford,  has  a  collection  of  BojuMott  by 
persons  who  never  said  but  one.— Boswell. 


nothing  in  Prior  that  will  excite  to  lewdness.  If 
Lord  Hailes  tliinks  there  is,  he  must  be  more  com- 
bustible than  other  people."  I  instanced  the  tale  of 
"  Paulo  Purganti  and  his  wife."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
there  is  nothing  there,  but  that  his  wife  wanted  to  be 
kissed,  when  poor  Paulo  was  out  of  pocket.  No,  sir, 
Prior  is  a  lady's  hook.  No  lady  is  ashamed  to  have 
it  standing  in  her  library  '. 

The  hj-pochondriack  disorder  being  mentioned, 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  think  it  so  common  as  I  sup- 
|x>sed.  "  Dr.  Taylor,"  said  he,  "  is  the  same  one  day 
as  another.  Burke  and  Reynolds  are  the  same. 
Beauderk,  except  when  in  pain,  is  the  same.  I  arrt 
not  so  myself;  but  this  I  do  not  mention  commonly." 

I  complained  of  a  WTetchcd  changefulness,  so  that 
I  could  not  preserve,  for  any  long  continuance,  the 
same  views  of  any  thing.  It  was  most  comfortable 
to  me  to  experience  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company  a  re-  , 
lief  from  this  uneasiness.  His  steady  vigorous  mind 
held  firm  before  me  those  objects  which  my  own 
feeble  and  tremulous  imagination  frequently  pre- 
sented in  such  a  wavering  state,  that  my  reason  could 
not  judge  well  of  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to-day  to  have  as  many 
books  about  me  as  I  could  ;  that  I  might  read  upon 
any  subject  upon  which  I  had  a  desire  for  instructioil 
at  the  time.  "  What  you  read  then"  said  he,  "  you 
will  remember ;  but  if  you  have  not  a  bookjmmedi- 
ately  ready,  and  the  subject  moulds  in  your  mind,  it 
is  a  chance  if  you  have  again  a  desire  to  study  it." 
He  added,  "  if  a  man  never  has  an  eager  desire  for 
instruction,  he  should  prescribe  a  task  for  himself. 
But  it  is  better  when  a  man  reads  fronj  immediate 
inclination." 

•  (What  eitrioidiniuy  "Us'Uy  o/lal/,  I"  It  is  lurprising  enough  thai  M& 
BtavcU  ihimld  have  recorded  uijr  thing  ki  indecent  as  thne  eipieHions ;  but 
tliB  JdhnaaD  sbould  have  muntcincd  nidi  H  ' 
■ST  Umenlatilc. — Ed.] 
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Hawk.  [He  used  to  say,  that  no  man  read  long  together 
p.^97,8.  with  a  folio  on  his  table.  **  Books/'  said  he,  *^  that 
you  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily  in  your 
hand,  are  the  most  useful  after  all.**  He^  would  say, 
*^  such  books  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy 
reading."  He*  was  a  great  friend  to  books  like  the 
French  Esprits  d^un  tel;  for  example,  beauties  qf 
Watts^  &c.  &c. :  '^  at  which,"  said  he,  '^  a  man  will 
often  look  and  be  tempted  to  go  on,  when  he  would 
have  been  frightened  at  books  of  a  larger  size,  and  of 
«  more  erudite  apjiearance/'] 

He  repeated  a  good  many  lines  of  Horace's  Odes 
while  we  were  in  the  chaise ;  I  remember  particularly 
the  Ode ''  Eheufvgacesr 

He  said,  tibe  dilute  as  to  the  comparatiye  excel- 
lence of  Homer  or  Virgil  ^  was  inaccurate.  *^  We 
snist  consider,"  isaid  he,  '*  whether  Homer  was  nc^ 
the  greatest  poet,  though  Virgil  may  have  produced 
ti»e  finest  poem  ^.  Virgil  was  inddl>ted  to  Homer  for 
the  whole  invention  of  the  structure  of  an  epick 
poem,  and  for  many  of  his  beauties." 

He  told  me,  thi^  Bacon  was  a  favourite  authour 
with  him ;  but  he  had  never  read  his  works  till  he 
was  compiling  the  English  Dictionary,  in  which  he 
said,  I  might  see  Bacon  very  often  quoted.  Mr. 
Seward  recollects  his  having  mentioned,  that  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  English  language  might  be  compiled 
from  Bacon's  writings  alone,  and  that  he  had  once 
an  intention  of  giving  an  ^ition  of  Bacon,  at  least 
of  his  English  works,  and  writing  the  life  of  that 
great  man.     Had  he  executed  this  intention,  there 

>  I  am  infonned  by  Mr.  Langtoo,  that  a  great  many  yean  ago  he  was  presept 
wlMn  this  quettioi^  was  agitated  between  Br.  JohiMon  and  Mr.  Btuke;  and,  to 
use  Johnson's  phrase,  they  ^<  talked  their  best  ;**  Johnson  for  Homer,  Burke  for 
Virgil.  It  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
brilliant  contcsu  that  ever  was  exhibited.  How  much  must  we  regret  that  it 
has  not  been  preserved ! — Boswell. 

«  But  where  is  the  inaccuracy,  if  the  admirers  of  Homer  contend,  that  he  was 
not  ODly  prior  to  Virgil  in  point  of  time,  but  superiour  in  ezodlence? — J. 
Boswell. 


caa  be  no  doubt  tbat  he  would  liave  done  it  iu  a 
most  masterly  manner.  Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon  has 
no  inconsiderable  merit  as  an  acute  and  elegant  dis- 
sertation relative  to  its  subject ;  but  Mallet's  mind 
was  Dot  comprebensive  enough  to  embrace  the  vast 
exteat  of  Lord  Verulara's  genius  and  research.  Dr. 
Warburton  tlierefore  observed,  with  witty  justness,  ' 
"  that  Mallet  in  his  Life  of  Bacon  had  forgotten  that 
be  was  a  philosopher ;  and  if  he  should  write  the 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  he  had  uil- 
dertaken  to  do,  he  would  probably  forget  that  he  wa* 
3  general." 

^Visfaing  to  be  satisfied  wliat  d^ree  of  truth  there 
was  in  a  story  which  a  friend  of  Johnson's  and  mine 
bad  told  me  to  his  disadvantage,  I  mentioned  it  to 
him  in  direct  terms;  and  it  was  tothiseOect:  that  a 
gentleman '  who  had  lived  in  great  intimacy  with 
him,  shown  hira  much  kindness,  and  even  relieved 
him  from  a  spunging-house,  having  afterwards  fallen 
into  bad  circumstances,  was  one  day,  when  Jolmson 
was  at  dinner  with  him,  seized  for  debt,  and  carried 
to  prison ;  that  Johnson  sat  still  undisturbed,  and 
went  on  eating  and  drinking ;  upon  which  the  gen- 
tleman's sister,  who  was  present,  could  not  suppress 
her  indignation  :  "  \Vhat,  sir,"  said  she,  "  are  you  sa 
unfeeling,  as  not  even  to  offer  to  go  to  my  brother  in 
his  distress ;  you  who  have  been  so  much  obUged  to 
him?"  And  that  Johnson  answered,  "  Madain,  I 
owe  him  no  obligation ;  what  he  did  for  me  he  would 
have  done  for  a  dog." 

Johnson  assured  me,  that  the  story  was  absolutely 
false ;  but,  like  a  man  conscious  of  being  in  the  right, 
and  desirous  of  completely  vindicating  himself  from 
such  a  chaise,  he  did  not  arrogantly  rest  on  a  mere 


a  to  believe  that  llii>  genlknu 


a  Mr.  Vya.—Ko.] 
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denial,  and  on  his  general  character,  but  proceeded 
thus :  "  Sir,  I  was  very  intimate  with  that  gentle- 
man, and  was  once  relieved  by  him  from  an  arrest ; 
but  I  never  was  present  when  he  was  arrested,  never 
knew  that  he  was  arrested,  and  I  believe  he  never 
was  in  difficulties  after  the  time  when  he  relieved 
me.  I  loved  him  much ;  yet,  in  talking  of  his 
general  character,  I  may  have  said,  though  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  ever  did  say  so,  that  as  his  generosity 
proceeded  from  no  principle,  but  was  a  part  of  his 
profusion,  he  would  do  for  a  dog  what  he  would  do 
for  a  friend :  but  I  never  applied  this  remark  to  any 
particular  instance,  and  certainly  not  to  his  kindness 
to  me.  If  a  profuse  man,  who  does  not  value  his 
money,  and  gives  a  large  sum  to  a  prostitute,  gives 
half  Bs  much,  or  an  equally  large  sum  to  relieve  a 
friend,  it  cannot  be  esteemed  as  virtue.  This  was  all 
that  I  could  say  of  that  gentleman ;  and,  if  said  at  all, 
it  must  have  been  said  after  his  death.  Sir,  I  would 
have  gone  to  the  world's  end  to  relieve  him.  The 
remark  about  the  dog,  if  made  by  me,  was  such  a  sally 
as  might  escape  one  when  painting  a  man  highly." 

On  Tuesday,  September  23,  Johnson  was  remark- 
ably cordial  to  me.  It  being  necessary  for  me  to 
return  to  Scotland  soon,  I  had  fixed  on  the  next  day 
for  my  setting  out,  and  I  felt  a  tender  concern  at  the 
thought  of  parting  with  him.  He  had,  at  this  time, 
frankly  communicated  to  me  many  particulars,  which 
are  inserted  in  this  work  in  their  proper  places ;  and 
once,  when  I  happened  to  mention  that  the  expense 
of  my  jaunt  would  come  to  much  more  than  I  had 
computed,  he  said,  "  Why,  sir,  if  the  expense  were 
to  be  an  inconvenience,  you  would  have  reason  to 
regret  it ;  but,  if  you  have  had  the  money  to  spend, 
I  know  not  that  you  could  have  purchased  as  much 
pleasure  with  it  in  any  other  way." 


During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson  and 
I  firequeiitly  talked  with  wonderful  pleasui'e  of  mere 
trifles  which  had  occurred  in  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides; 
for  it  had  left  a  most  agreeable  and  lasting  impression 
upon  his  mind. 

He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  the  phrase  to 
make  money.  "  Don't  you  see,"  said  he,  "  the  im- 
propriety of  it?  To  itta^e  money  is  to  coin  it:  you 
should  say  get  money."  The  phrase,  however,  is,  I 
think,  pretty  current.  But  Johnson  was  at  all  times 
jealous  of  infractions  upon  the  genuine  English  lan- 
guage, and  prompt  to  repress  colloquial  barbarisms ; 
such  as  jiiefffffng  vvjselj'  for  undertaking ;  line  for 
tlepartmeni,  or  bra?ich,  as  the  civil  line,  the  banking 
line.  He  was  particularly  indignant  against  the 
almost  universal  use  of  the  word  idea,  in  the  sense 
of  notion  or  opinion,  when  it  is  clear  tiiat  idea  can 
only  signify  something  of  which  an  image  can  be 
fonued  in  the  mind.  We  may  have  an  idea  or  image 
of  a  mountain,  a  tree,  a  building;  but  we  cannot 
surely  have  an  idea  or  image  of  an  argument  or 
proposition.  Yet  we  hear  the  sages  of  the  law  "  de- 
livering their  ideas  upon  the  question  under  con- 
sideration ;"  and  the  first  speakers  in  parliament 
"  entirely  coinciding  in  the  idea  which  has  been  ably 
stated  by  an  honourable  member;"  or  "  reprobating 
an  idea  unconstitutional,  and  fraught  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences  to  a  great  and  free  country." 
Jobosoa  called  this  "  modern  cant." 

I  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the  word  heard', 
as  if  spell  with  a  double  e,  heerd,  instead  of  sounding 


■  (I  tar^a  llx  pronunculion  or  ihk  word,  vhich  Bonirctl  justly  uialtn  Ht 
obiKtiaa  to,  u  provuiiiii];  but  I  think  he  must  have  miulipreheiidcd  Dr. 
Jshnun*!  "tmmi."  There  un  nuwy  waidi,  in  which  thcH  three  leltera  uceur, 
ihw  MK  pionooncHl  ■imiUtly,  i'.  g~  tarn,  learn,  &c. ;  iioi  would  the  nitigle  ex-, 
irptun  be  an  olycction.  m  uiiilnmulv  h  not  the  jut  rt  Horma  lu^nenili  in  Hiu 

flB)l._IlALI.) 
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it  herd^  as  is  most  usually  done\  He  said,  his 
reason  was,  that  if  it  were  pronounced  herd^  there 
would  be  a  single  exception  from  the  English  pro- 
nunciation of  the  syllable  ear,  and  he  thought  it 
better  not  to  have  that  exception. 

He  praised  Grainger's  "  Ode  on  Solitude,"  in  Dods- 
leys  collection,  and  repeated,  with  great  energy,  the 
exordium : 

^^  O  Solitude,  romantick  maid, 
Whether  by  nodding  toweis  you  trcftd ; 
Or  haunt  the  de8ert*8  trackleM  gloom. 
Or  hover  o*er  the  yawning  tomb ; 
Or  climb  the  Andes*  cUfted  side, 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide ; 
Or,  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleep. 
From  Heda  view  the  thawing  deep : 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadnor's  marble  waste  survey  ^'* 

Reyn.  obscrving,  "  This,  sir,  is  very  noble."  ["  I  shall  never 
^^^^'  forget,"  says  Miss  Reynolds,  to  whom  Johnson  also 
repeated  these  verses,  "  the  concordance  of  the  sound 
of  his  voice  with  the  grandeur  of  those  images; 
nor,  indeed,  the  gothic  dignity  of  his  aspect,  his 
look  and  manner,  when  repeating  sublime  passages. 
But  what  was  very  remarkable,  though  his  cadence 
in  reading  poetry  was  so  judiciously  emphatical  as  to 
give  additional  force  to  the  words  uttered,  yet  in 
reading  prose,  particularly  on  common  or  familiar 
subjects,  narrations,  essays,  letters,  &c.  nothing  could 
be  more  injudicious  than  his  manner,  beginning  every 
period  with  a  pompous  accent,  and  reading  it  with  a 
whine,  or  with  a  kind  of  spasmodic  struggle  for  ut- 

1  In  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this  word  was  frequently  written,  as  doubt- 
less  it  was  pronounced,  /iarJ.—M alone. 

*  [In  Dodsley^s  collection,  and  in  Miss  Reynolds^s  Recollections,  tlie  two  last 
lines  are  thus  given : 

*'  Or  Tadnor*s  marble  wastes  survey. 
Or  in  yon  roofless  cloister  stray.*' 

But  Bishop  Percy,  in  his  Reliques,  vol.  i.  p.  264,  corrects  tliem  as  given  in  the 
text. — Ed.J 


terance;  nnil  this,  not  from  any  natural  infirmity, 
but  from  a  strange  singnlarity,  in  reading  on,  in  one 
breath,  as  if  he  had  made  a  resolution  not  to  respire 
till  he  had  closed  the  sentence."] 

In  the  evening  our  gentleman-fanner,  and  two 
others,  entertained  themselves  and  the  company  with 
a  great  number  of  tunes  on  the  fiddle.  Johnson  de- 
aired  to  have  "  Let  Ambition  fire  thy  Mind"  played 
over  again,  and  appeared  to  give  a  patient  attention 
to  it;  though  he  owned  to  me  that  he  was  very  in- 
sensible to  the  power  of  mnsick.  I  told  hira  that  it 
affected  nie  to  such  a  degree,  as  often  to  agitate  my 
nerves  painfully,  producing  in  my  mind  alternate 
sensations  of  pathetic  dejection,  so  that  I  was  ready 
to  shed  tears ;  and  of  daring  resolution,  so  that  I  was 
inclined  to  rush  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  battle. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  should  never  hear  of  it,  if  it  made 
me  stirh  a  fool." 

Much  of  the  effect  of  musick,  I  am  satisfied,  is 
owing  to  the  association  of  ideas.  That  air,  which 
instantly  and  irresistibly  excites  in  the  Swiss,  when 
in  s  foreign  land,  the  maltidie  dupais,  has,  I  am  told; 
no  intrinsick  power  of  sound.  And  I  know  from  my 
own  experience,  that  Scotch  reels,  though  brisk,  make 
me  melancholy,  because  I  used  to  hear  them  in  my 
early  years,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  called  for 
soldiers,  "from  the  mountains  of  the  north,"  and 
numbers  of  brave  Highlanders  were  going  abroad, 
never  to  retuni.  AVhereas  the  aira  in  "The  Beg- 
gar's Opera,"  many  of  which  are  very  soft,  never 
fail  to  render  me  gay,  because  they  are  associated 
with  the  warm  sensations  and  high  spirits  of  London. 
This  evening,  while  some  of  the  tunes  of  ordinary 
composition  were  played  with  no  great  skill,  my 
frame  was  agitated,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  ge- 
nerous attachment  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  my  preceptor 
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aud  frieiid,  mixed  with  an  affectionate  regret  that  he 
was  an  old  man,  whom  I  should  probably  lose  in  a 
short  time.  I  thought  I  could  defend  him  at  the 
point  of  my  sword.  My  reverence  and  affection  for 
him  were  in  full  glow.  I  said  to  him,  ^^  My  dear 
sir,  we  must  meet  every  year,  if  you  don't  quarrel 
with  me."  ,  Johnson.  "Nay,  sir,  you  are  more 
Hkely  to  quarrel  with  me,  than  I  with  you.  My 
r^ard  for  you  is  greater  almost  than  I  have  words 
to  express ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  be  always  repeating 
it :  write  it  down  in  the  first  leaf  of  your  pocket-book, 
and  never  doubt  of  it  again." 

I  talked  to  him  of  misery  being  ^^  the  doom  of 
man,"  in  this  life,  as  displayed  in  his  "Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes."  Yet  I  observed  that  things  were 
done  upon  the  supposition  of  happiness;  grand  houses 
were  built,  fine  gardens  were  made,  splendid  places 
of  publick  amusement  were  contrived,  and  crowded 
with  company.  Johnson.  "  Alas,  sir,  these  are  only 
struggles  for  happiness.  When  I  first  entered  Rane^ 
lagh,  it  gave  an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my 
mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  any  where  else. 
But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he  viewed  his  immense 
army,  and  considered  that  not  one  of  that  great  mul- 
titude would  be  alive  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  so 
it  went  to  my  heart  to  consider  that  there  was  not 
one  in  all  that  brilliant  circle  that  was  not  afraid  to 
go  home  and  think ;  but  that  the  thoughts  of  each 
individual  there  would  be  distressing  when  alone." 
This  reflection  was  experimentally  just.  The  feeling 
of  languor  \  which  succeeds  the  animation  of  gaiety, 

>  Pope  mentioiiBt 

<<Stretch*d  on  the  nek  of  a  too  easy  chair/' 

But  I  recollect  a  couplet  quite  apposite  to  my  subject  in  *^  Virtue,  an  Etiiick 
Epistle,*'  a  beautiful  and  instructive  poem,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in  1758 ; 
who,  treating  of  pleasure  in  excess,  says, 

'*  Till  languor,  suflTcring  on  the  rack  of  bliss, 

Confiess  that  man  was  never  made  for  this."— Bosw ell. 
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is  itself  a  very  severe  pain;  and  when  the  iiiind  is 
then  vacant,  a  thousand  disapi>otntinents  and  vex- 
ations nish  in  and  excruciate.  ^Vi^  not  many  even 
of  my  fairest  readers  allow  this  to  be  true  ? 

1  stiggested,  that  being  in  love,  and  flattered  with  i 
hopes  of  success ;  or  having  some  favourite  scheme  id  j 
view  for  the  next  day,  niiglit  prevent  that  wretched-  I 
ness  of  which  we  had  been  talking.  Johnsoni  | 
"  Why,  sir,  it  may  sometimes  be  so  as  you  suppose ; 
but  my  conclusion  is  in  general  but  too  true." 

While  Johnson  and  1  stood  in  calm  conference  by 
ourselves  in  Dr.  Taylor's  garden,  at  a  pretty  late  j 
hour  in  a  serene  autumn  night,  looking  up  to  the  1 
heavens,  I  directed  the  discourse  to  the  subject  of  a  1 
future  state.     My  friend  was  in  a  placid  and  most  j 
beoignsnt  frame  of  mind.    "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  I 
imagine  that  all  things  will  be  made  clear  to  us  ira'^  ] 
metiiately  after  death,  but  that  the  ways  of  Pro* 
videuce  will  be  explained  to  us  very  gradually."     t 
ventured  to  ask  him  whether,  although  the  words  of 
some  texts  of  Scrijiture  seemed  strong  in  support  of 
the  dreadful  doctrine  of  an  eteniity  of  punishment, 
we  might  not  hope  that  the  denunciation  was  figura- 
tive, and  would  not  literally  be  executed.  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  the  intention  of  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state.     We  !iave  no  reason  to  be 
Fure  that  we  shall  then  be  no  longer  liable  to  offend 
against  God.     We  do  not  know  that  even  the  angels 
are  quite  in  a  state  of  security;  nay,  we  know  that 
some  of  them  have  fallen.  It  may  therefore,  perhaps, 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  both  men  and 
angels  in  a  state  of  rectitude,  that  they  should  have 
cootinually  before  them  the  punishment  of  those  who 
have  deviated  from  it ;  but  we  hope  that  by  some 
other  means  a  fall  from  rectitude  may  be  prevented. 
Some  of  the  te.\ts  of  Scripture  upon  this  subject  are, 
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inteii  strong ;  but  they  may  admit 
^  ^  wilAjiitrti  iUMpntaticm.''  He  talked  to  me 
vMT  IM^  -i*«i^  <>Bd  delicate  question  in  a  gentle 
Miw^  iifi£  ^  ijf  ^ilDtaid  to  be  decisive. 

j^im^^nyytf  I  accompanied  him  to  his  apartment, 
«Md«(  ^  Mqiiest  he  dictated  to  me  an  argument  in 
IL44UJI  rth^^  n^ro  ^^0  was  then  claiming  his  liberty, 
lu  ^  action  in  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland.  He 
)itot  ^ivays  been  very  zealous  against  slavery  in  every 
i)ltMM»  in  which  I  with  all  deference  thought  that  he 
^iKOvered  **  a  zeal  without  knowledge.'"  Upon  one 
^tcasioD,  when  in  company  with  some  very  grave 
tten  at  Oxford,  his  toast  was,  **  Here's  to  the  next 
insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.''  His 
violent  prejudice  against  our  West  Indian  and  Ame- 
rican settlers  appeared  whenever  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity. Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  **  Taxation 
Qo  Tyranny,"  he  sayei,  *'  how  is  it  that  we  hear  the 
loudest  yelpa  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of  ne- 
groes?'' and  in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilkes^ 
he  asked,  *^  Where  did  Beckford  and  Trecothick  learn 
English  ?"  That  Trecothick  could  both  speak  and 
write  good  English  is  well  known.  I  myself  was 
favoured  with  his  correspondence  concerning  the 
brave  Corsicans.  And  that  Beckford  could  speak  it 
with  a  spirit  of  honest  resolution  even  to  his  ma- 
jesty, as  his  **  faithful  lord  mayor  of  London,"  is 
commemorated  by  the  noble  monument  erected  to 
him  in  Guildhall. 

The  argument  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson  [will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix]. 

I  record  Dr.  Johnson's  argument  fairly  upon  this 
particular  case ;  where,  perhaps,  he  was  in  the  right. 
But  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  most  solemn  protest 

*  See  aniCy  p.  43Si— BoswELL. 
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against  his  general  doctrine  with  respect  to  tlie  slave 
trade.  For  I  will  resolutely  say,  that  his  unfa\'our- 
able  notion  of  it  was  owing  to  prejudice,  and  imper- 
fect or  false  information.  The  wild  and  dangerous 
attempt  which  has  for  some  time  been  persisted  in  to 
obtain  an  act  of  our  legislature,  to  abolish  so  very 
important  and  necessary  a  branch  of  commercial  in* 
teiest,  must  have  been  crushed  at  once,  had  not  the 
iosi^ificance  of  the  zealots  who  vainly  took  the  lead 
in  it  made  the  vast  body  of  planters,  merchants,  and 
otlieis,  whose  immense  properties  are  involved  in  tliat 
trade,  reasonably  enough  suppose  that  there  could  be 
no  danger.  The  encouragement  which  the  attempt 
has  received  excites  my  wonder  and  indignation  ;  and 
though  some  men  of  superior  abilities  have  supported 
it,  whether  from  a  love  of  temporary  popularity  when 
pro^Krous,  or  a  love  of  general  mischief  when  des]>e> 
rate,  rav  opinion  is  unshaken.  To  abolish  a  status, 
which  in  all  ages  God  has  sanctioned,  and  man  has 
continued,  would  not  only  be  robbery  to  an  innu- 
merable class  of  our  fellow-subjects,  but  it  would  be 
extreme  cruelty  to  the  African  savages,  a  portion  of 
whom  it  saves  from  massacre,  or  intolerable  bondage 
in  their  own  country,  and  introduces  into  a  much 
happier  state  of  life  \  especially  now  when  their  pass- 
age to  the  West  Indies  and  their  treatment  there  is 
humanely  r^ulated.  To  abolish  that  trade  would 
beta 

'• ihul  the  gata  of  mercy  on  mankind." 

Whatever  may  have  passed  elsewhere  concerning 
it,  the  house  of  lords  is  wise  and  indeijeiident ; 


1  have  read,  conversed,  and  thought  nmch  upon  the 
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subject,  and  would  recommend  to  all  who  are  capable 
of  conviction  an  excellent  tract  by  my  learned  and 
ingenious  friend,  John  Ranby,  Esq.^  entitled  ^* Doubts 
on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade."  To  Mr. 
Ranby'8  **  Doubts,"  I  will  apply  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke's  expression  in  praise  of  a  Scotch  law 
book,  called  "Dirleton's  Doubts:"  "his  doubts j^ 
said  his  lordship,  *^  are  better  than  most  people's 
certainties.^^ 

When  I  said  now  to  Johnson,  that  I  was  afraid  I 
kept  him  too  late  up,  "  No,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  care 
though  I  sit  all  night  with  you."  This  was  an  ani- 
mated speech  from  a  man  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
Pkwii,  [Dr.  Johnson,  as  Mrs.  Piozzi  relates,  loved  late  hours 
'  extremely,  or  more  properly  hated  early  ones.  Nothing 
was  more  terrifying  to  him  than  the  idea  of  retiring  to 
bed,  which  he  never  would  call  going  to  rest,  or  suffer 
another  to  call  so.  "  I  lie  down,"  said  he,  "  that  my  ac- 
quaintance may  sleep ;  but  I  lie  down  to  endure  op- 
pressive misery,  and  soon  rise  again  to  pass  the  night 
in  anxiety  and  pain."  By  this  pathetic  manner,  which 
no  one  ever  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  he  used 
to  shock  that  lady  from  quitting  his  company,  till  she 
hurt  her  own  health  not  a  little  by  sitting  up  with 
him  when  she  was  herself  far  from  well :  nor  was  it 
an  easy  matter  to  oblige  him  even  by  compliance,  for 
he  always  maintained  that  no  one  forbore  their  own 
gratifications  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  another,  and  if 
one  did  sit  up  it  was  probably  to  amuse  one's  self. 
Some  right,  however,  he  certainly  had  to  say  so,  as 
he  made  his  company  exceedingly  entertaining  when 
he  had  once  forced  one,  by  his  vehement  lamentations 
and  piercing  reproofs,  not  to  quit  the  room,  but  to  sit 
quietly  and  make  tea  for  him,  as  Mrs.  Thrale  often 
did  in  London  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At 
Streatham,  she  managed  better,  having  always  some 
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friend  who  was  kind  enough  to  engage  him  in  talk, 
and  favour  her  retreat.} 

[  Indeed,  he  has  heeu  known  to  say,  "  Whoever  ^"^ 
thinks  of  going  to  bed  before  twelve  o'clock  is  a  p.  211. 
scoundrel."  Having  nothing  in  particular  to  do  him- 
self, and  having  none  of  his  time  appropriated,  he 
was  a  troublesome  guest  to  persons  who  had  much 
to  do.  [ 

He  rose  too  as  unwillingly  as  he  went  to  bed.] 

Had  I  been  as  attentive  not  to  displease  him  as  T 
ought  to  have  been,  I  know  not  but  this  vigil  mighfr 
have  been  fulhlled ;  but  I  unluckily  entered  upon 
the  controversy  concerning  the  right  of  Great  Britahr 
to  tax  America,  and  attempted  to  argue  in  favour  of 
OUT  fcUow-subjects  on  the  other  aide  of  the  At1antick« 
I  insisted  that  America  might  be  very  well  govemedy  I 
and  made  to  yield  sufficient  revenue  by  the  meanv^ 
of  influence,  as  exemplified  in  Ireland,  while  the 
people  might  be  pleased  with  the  imagination  of 
their  participating  of  the  British  constitution,  by 
having  a  body  of  representatives,  without  whose  con- 
sent money  could  not  be  exacted  from  them.  John- 
son could  not  bear  my  thus  opposing  his  avowed 
opinion,  which  he  had  exerted  himself  with  an 
extreme  degree  of  heat  to  enforce ;  and  the  riolent 
agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown,  while  answering, 
or  rather  reprimanding  me,  alanned  me  so,  that  I 
heartily  repented  of  niy  having  unthinkingly  intro- 
duced the  subject.  I  myself,  however,  grew  warm, 
and  the  change  was  great,  from  the  calm  state  of 
philosophical  discussion  in  which  we  had  a  little 
before  been  pleasingly  employed. 

I  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  British  parliament, 
in  which  I  alleged  that  any  question,  however  un- 
reasonable or  unjust,  might  he  carried  by  a  veual 
majority ;  and  I  spoke  with  high  admiration  of  the 
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Raman  senate,  as  if  composed  of  men  sincerely  de- 
sirous to  resolve  what  they  should  think  best  for  their 
country.  My  friend  would  allow  np  such  character 
to  the  Roman  senate ;  and  he  maintained  that  the 
British  parliament  was  not  corrupt,  and  that  th^re 
was  no  occasion  to  corrupt  its  members ;  asserting, 
that  there  was  hardly  ever  any  question  of  great 
importance  before  parliament,  any  question  in  which 
a  man  might  not  very  well  vote  either  upon  one  side 
or  the  other.  He  said  there  had  been  none  in  his  time 
except  that  respecting  America. 

We  were  fatigued  by  the  contest,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  my  want  of  caution ;  and  he  was  not  then 
in  the  humour  to  slide  into  easy  and  cheerful  talk. 
It  therefore  so  happened,  that  we  were  after  an  hour 
or  two  very  willing  to  separate  and  go  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  24,  1  went  into  Dr. 
Johnson's  room  before  he  got  up,  and  finding  that  the 
storm  of  the  preceding  night  was  quite  laid,  I  sat 
down  upon  his  bedside,  and  he  talked  with  as  much 
readiness  and  good  humour  as  ever.  He  recom- 
mended to  me  to  plant  a  considerable  part  of  a  large 
moorish  farm  which  I  had  purchased,  and  he  made 
several  calculations  of  the  expense  and  profit ;  for  he 
delighted  in  exercising  his  mind  on  the  science  of 
numbers.  He  pressed  upon  me  the  importance  of 
planting  at  the  first  in  a  very  suflScient  manner, 
quoting  the  saying,  ^^  In  hello  nan  licet  bU  errare  :** 
and  adding,  **  this  is  equally  true  in  planting." 

I  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Dr.  Taylor's  hospitality ; 
and  as  evidence  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  his 
good  table  alone  that  Johnson  visited  him  often,  I 
mentioned  a  little  anecdote  which  had  escaped  my 
friend's  recoUection,  and  at  hearing  which  repeated, 
he  smiled.  One  evening,  when  I  was  sitting  with 
him,  Frank  delivered  this  message : ''  Sir,  Dr.  Taylor 
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sends  his  compltinents  to  you,  and  begs  you  will  dine 
with  hira  to-morrow.  He  has  got  a  hare."  "  My 
complUoents,"  said  Johnson,  "  and  I  'II  dine  with  him 
— hare  or  rabbit." 

After  breakfast  I  departed,  and  pursued  my  journey     ^J 
northwards.  ^H 

[•'TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"  Aihbounw,  asth  Sept.  1777-       I.etlera, 

"  Boswell  is  gone,  antt  ig,  I  hope,  pleased  that  he  has  been  LV  P- 
hat;  though  to  look  on  any  thing  with  jileasure  is  not  very 
cutnmuD.     He  has  been  gay  and  good-humoured  in  his  usual 
way,  but  we  have  not  agreed  upon  any  other  expedition.     He 
had  spent   more  mont^y  than  he  intended,  and  I  supplied  him;        ^^_ 
my  defidendes  are  again  made  up  by  Mr.  Thrale's  bill,  for     ^^H 
which  1  thank  him."]  ^^H 

And  again. 

["  Aihboume,  2»lhSq)t  1777-      vol.  i. 
"  Boswell,  while  he  was  here,  saw  Keddleatone  and  the  silk-  P'  3W. 
mills,  and  took  Chatsworth  in  his  way  home.     He  says,  his  wife 
does  not  love  me  quite  well  yet,  though  we  have  made  a  formal 
pcMx.     He  kept  his  journal  very  diligently ;  but  then  what 
WM  there  to  journalise  }     I  should  be  glad  to  see  what  he  say*       ^"^ 
of <.     I  think  I  told  you  that  I  took  him  to  Ham  '."3       ^H 

I  took  my  post-chaise  from  the  Green  Man,  a  very  ^" 
good  inn  at  Ashbourne,  the  mistress  of  which,  a 
mighty  ci^il  gentlewoman,  courtaying  very  low,  pre- 
sented me  with  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  her 
house  ;  to  which  she  had  subjoined,  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, an  address  in  such  singular  simplicity  of  style, 
that  I  have  preserved  it  pasted  upon  one  of  the  boards 
of  my  original  Journal  at  this  time,  and  shall  here 
insert  it  for  the  amusement  of  my  readers  : 

"  Al.  Killingley's  duty  waits  upon  Mr.  Boswell,  ia  ezceed- 
inglj  obliged  to  him  for  this  favour;  whenever  he  comes  this 
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wmj,  hopes  for  a  conlnnMncpof  the  same.  Would  Mr.  Boswell 
DMiie  the  house  to  his  extensiYe  acquaintance,  it  would  be  a 
singular  favour  cmifeiicd  oo  one  who  has  it  not  in  her  power 
to  make  any  other  return  but  her  most  grateful  thanks,  and 
sincerest  prayers  for  his  hairiness  in  time,  and  in  a  blessed 


'*  Tuesday  morning.** 

From  this  meeting  at  Ashbourne  I  derived  a  con- 
siderable accession  to  my  Johnsonian  store.  I  com- 
municated my  original  Journal  to  Sir  William  Fcnrbes, 
in  whom  I  have  always  placed  deserved  confidence ; 
and  what  he  wrote  to  me  concerning  it  is  so  much  to 
my  credit  as  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  that  my 
readers  will,  I  hope,  grant  me  their  indulgence  for 
here  inserting  it :  ^^  It  is  not  once  or  twice  going  over 
it,**  says  Sir  William,  **  that  will  satisfy  me ;  for  I 
find  in  it  a  high  degree  of  instruction  as  well  as  en- 
tertainment; and  I  derive  more  benefit  from  Dr.  John- 
son's admirable  discussions  than  I  should  be  able  to 
draw  from  his  personal  conversation ;  for  I  suppose 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  to  whom  he  discloses 
his  sentiments  so  freely  as  to  yourself." 

I  cannot  omit  a  curious  circumstance  which  occurred 
at  Edensor-inn,  close  by  Chatsworth,  to  survey  the 
magnificence  of  which  I  had  gone  a  considerable  way 
out  of  my  road  to  Scotland.  The  inn  was  then  kept 
by  a  very  jolly  landlord,  whose  name,  I  think,  was 
Malton.  He  happened  to  mention  that  ^'the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Johnson  had  been  in  his  house."  I  in- 
quired who  this  Dr.  Johnson  was,  that  I  might  hear 
my  host's  notion  of  him.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  Johnson, 
the  great  writer ;  Oddity^  as  they  call  him.  He 's 
the  greatest  writer  in  England;  he  writes  for  the 
ministry ;  he  has  a  correspondence  abroad,  and  lets 
them  know  what's  going  on." 

My  friend,  who  had  a  thorough  dependence  upon 
the   authenticity  of  my  relation  without  any  em- 
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betUshment^  BBfdiehood  or  fiction  is  too  gently  called, 
laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  representation  of  himself. 

[«DR.  JOHNSON  TO  AIRS.  THRALE.  Letters, 

«  13th  October,  \^^^,      voL  ii. 
"  Though  I  am  still  at  Ashbourne,  I  receive  your  dear  letters  ^  ^* 
that  cauke  to  Lichfield,  and  you  continue  that. direction,  for  I 

think  to  get  thither  as  soon  as  I  can. 

♦  ♦  •  ♦  •  • 

"  I  cannot  but  think  oh  your  kindness  and  my  master's.  Life 
has,  upon  the  whole,  fallen  short,  very  short,  of  my  early  ex- 
pectaticm ;  but  the  acquisition  of  such  a  friendship,  at  an  age 
when  new  friendships  are  seldom  acquired,  is  something  better 
than  the  general  course  of  things  gives  man  a  right  to  expect. 
I  think  on  it  with  great  delight — I  am  not  very  apt  to  be  de« 
lighted.^* 

<'  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  Letters, 

"Lichfield,  22d  October,  1777.    '  ^^'  "• 
"  I  am  come,  at  last,  to  Lichfield,  and  am  really  glad  that  I  ^' 
have  got  away  from  a  place  where  there  was  indeed  no  evil, 
but  very  little  good.     You  may,  I  believe,  write  once  to  Lich- 
field after  you  receive  this,  but  after  that  it  will  be  best  to  direct 

to  London. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

''  My  visit  to  Stowhill  has  been  paid.  I  have  seen  there  a 
collection  of  misery.  Mrs.  Aston  paralytick,  Mrs.  Walmsley 
lame,  Mrs.  Hervey  blind,  and  I  think  another  lady  deaf.  Even 
sudi  is  lifi?. 

"  I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Aston  is  a  little  better ;  it  is,  however, 
very  little.  She  was,  I  believe,  glad  to  see  me;  and  to  have 
any  body  glad  to  see  me  is  a  great  pleasure  '." 

<«  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  Letters, 

"  Lichfield,  29th  Oct  1777-      ^®*-  "• 
^  Though  after  my  last  letter  I  might  justly  claim  an  interval  ^' 
of  rest,  yet  I  write  again  to  tell  you,  that  for  this  turn  you 
will  hear  but  once  more  from  Lichfidd.     This  day  is  Wednesday 

on  Saturday  I  shall  write  again,  and  on  Monday  I  shall  set 

oat  to  seek  adventures ;  for  you  know — 

None  but  the  brave  desert  the  fair. 


1  Mr.  Johnson  sends  his  compliments  to  the  ladies  at  Stowhill,  of  whom  he 
would  have  taken  a  more  formal  leave,  but  that  he  was  willing  to  spare  a  ce- 
remony whidi  be  hopes  would  have  been  no  pleasure  to  them,  and  would  have 
becnpainftU  to  himtelfl 


at 


7.  aj 


•*U-* X  —  ■ 

I 
h»Orfirf,dbe       I     11  of  theHnrJjrtg;  «r 

of  jfi  the  «ti  togcdifr.    TW  dkiMMU  ofll  die  wwid 

nr  the  kdMcs  oftradi.    To 
!  Lnwinn  maj,  ynhmp^  fll  se;  jMi  I  liope 
•»fll  Hij  port  of  London.^ 

[<^DB.  J0HX80K  TO  XB&  ASTOX. 

*  OsAX  MABAX^— 'IHiroii^^  Bifmiiiglmp  jmb  OiJuin  I  ^ot 

dMcaktj  or  diMiigff  to  f^oiwinnj  tfioii^Bot  in  ao 

at  I  cxpectBd,  lor  I  did  not  reacb  Oxfiad  bclbrc 

the  atoamd  daj.    I  cme  home  wtrj  math  inaoMnodcd  bj  <ib- 

mpinCiaD ;  bat  by  Ti^oroiii  mrtlioils  on  •OHwChiii^ 

I  Iwre  flDoe  been  ot  Bngfariichnttnnr,  ond  om  now 

^  IKficRnt  dnng|!^  modoniy  ore  fit  lor  difleicut  penple.  It  is 
fit  lor  mt  to  oetde,  ond  lor  joa  to  move.  I  widi  I  ooold  bear 
of  joa  ol  B^th ;  but  I  om  ofioid  thot  is  hordly  to  be  expected 
Iram  ycmr  leoolote  inailivity,  lify  next  hope  is  tnot  joa  will 
cndeoToar  to  grow  wdl  where  joa  ore.  I  comot  bdp  think- 
ing thot  I  sow  a  TisiUe  ommdment  between  the  time  wiicn  I 
left  joa  to  go  to  Ashboame,  ond  the  time  when  I  come  bock. 
I  hope  joa  will  go  on  mending  ond  mending,  to  which  exercise 
ond  dieerfulness  will  very  much  contribute.  Toke  care,  there- 
fore, deorest  madam,  to  be  busy  and  cbeerfol. 

''  I  hoTe  great  confidence  in  the  care  and  conversation  of  dear 
Mrs.  Gastrell.  It  is  very  much  the  interest  of  all  that  know 
her  that  she  should  continue  well,  for  she  is  one  of  few  people 
that  has  the  proper  regard  for  those  that  are  sick.  She  was  so 
kind  to  me  that  I  hope  I  never  shall  forget  it,  and  if  it  be 
troublesome  to  jroa  to  write,  I  shall  hope  that  she  will  do  me 
another  act  of  kindness  by  answering  this  letter^  for  I  beg  that 
I  may  hear  from  you  by  some  hand  or  another.  I  am,  madam, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  ^  Sam.  Jobnson."^ 

Ponon  ["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

**^'  "  London,  20th  Nov.  1777- 

''  Deab  love, — You  ordered  me  to  write  you  word  when  I 
came  home.  I  have  been  for  some  days  at  Brighthelmstone, 
and  came  back  on  Tuesday  night. 

"  You  know  that  when  I  left  you  I  was  not  well ;  I  have 
iken  physick  very  diligently,  and  am  perceptibly  better ;  so 
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nuch  better  tliat  I  hope  by  care  nnd  perseverance  to  recover.  Ten 
mad  see  yau  again  from  time  to  time.  ^^ 

"  Mr.  Nollikens,  the  statuary,  has  had  my  direction  to  send 
you  »  cast  of  my  head.  I  will  pay  the  carriage  when  we  meet. 
Let  me  know  liow  you  like  it ;  and  what  the  ladies  of  your 
rout  taj  to  it.  I  have  heard  difTerent  opinions.  I  cannot  think 
wher*  you  can  put  it. 

"  I  found  every  body  here  well.  Miss  [Thrale]  has  a  mind 
U>  Ik  womanly,  and  her  womanhood  does  not  sit  well  upon  her. 

"  Plea«e  to  make  my  compliments  to   all  the  ladies  and  all 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  owe  them,  that  is,  to  a  great  part  of    1 
the  town.     I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jobnson."^ 

"  MR.  BOSWEU.  TO  DR.  JOHNSON  ■• 

"  Eiiinhurgti,  2Sth  Sept.  1777. 

"  Mt  Obar  sib, — By  the  first  post  I  inform  you  of  my  safe 
■nival  at  my  own  house,  and  that  I  had  the  comfort  of  Undin^f 
my  wife  and  children  all  in  good  health. 

"  B'hen  I  look  back  upon  our  late  interview,  it  appears  to 
me  to  liave  answered  expectation  better  than  almost  any  scheme 
of  happiness  that  1  ever  put  in  execution.  Aly  Journal  is- 
stared  with  wisdom  and  wit ;  and  my  memory  is  filled  with 
the  recollection  of  lively  and  affectionate  feelings,  which  now, 
I  think,  yield  me  more  satisfaction  than  at  the  time  when  they 
were  tint  ekcited.  1  have  experienced  this  upon  other  occa- 
rnXM.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  explain  it  to  me ; 
for  it  wems  wonderful  that  pleasure  should  lie  more  vivid  at  k 
diiUDee  than  when  near.  T  wish  you  may  find  yourself  in  a 
himiour  to  do  me  this  favour  ;  but  I  flatter  myself  with  no 
somg  hope  of  it ;  for  I  have  observed,  that  unless  upon  very 
loioua  occasions,  your  letters  to  me  are  not  aasieers  to  those 
wbich  I  write." 

(I  tlien  expressed  much  uneasiness  that  I  had  men< 
tinned  to  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
told  me  the  story  so  much  to  his  disadvantage,  the 
tmth  of  which  lie  had  completely  refuted ;  for  that 
my  having  done  so  miglit  be  interpreted  as  a  breach 
of  confidence,  and  offend  one  whose  society  I  valued  : 

i  chronological  pUce,  lo  keep  il  near  the 


L 


^ 
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tlierefore  earnestly  requesting  that  no  notice  might 
be  taken  of  it  to  any  body,  till  I  should  be  in  Lon- 
don, and  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  it  over  with 
the  gentleman.) 

**  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  London,  29th  Nov.  1777. 

"  Dbab  sir, — You  will  wonder,  or  you  have  wondered,  why 
no  letter  has  come  from  me.  What  you  wrote  at  your  return 
had  in  it  such  a  strain  of  cowardly  caution  as  gave  me  no  plea- 
sure. I  could  not  well  do  what  you  wished ;  I  had  no  need  to 
vex  you  with  a  refusal.     I  have  seen  Mr.  ,  and  as  to 

him  have  set  all  right,  without  any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  you.  Mrs.  Thrale  had  forgot  the  story.  You  may 
now  be  at  ease. 

''  And  at  ease  I  certainly  wish  you,  for  the  kindness  that 
you  showed  in  coming  so  long  a  journey  to  see  me.  It  was 
pity  to  keep  you  so  long  in  pain,  but,  upon  reviewing  the  mat- 
ter, I  do  not  see  what  I  could  have  done  better  than  I  did. 

"  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  my  dear  enemy  and  all 
her  little  people  quite  well,  and  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  your 
journey.     I  think  on  it  with  great  gratitude. 

"  I  was  not  well  when  you  left  me  at  the  doctor's,  and  I 
grew  worse;  yet  I  staid  on,  and  at  Lichfield  was  very  ilL 
Travelling,  however,  did  not  make  me  worse;  and  when  I 
came  to  London,  I  complied  with  a  summons  to  go  to  Bright- 
helmstone,  where  I  saw  Beauderk,  and  staid  three  days. 

"  Our  club  has  recommenced  last  Friday,  but  I  was  not 
there.  Langton  has  another  wench  ^  Mrs.  Thrale  is  in  hopes 
of  a  young  brewer.  They  got  by  their  trade  last  year  a  very 
large  sum,  and  their  expenses  are  proportionate. 

**  Mrs.  Williams's  health  is  very  bad.  And  I  have  had  for 
some  time  a  very  difficult  and  laborious  respiration ;  but  I  am 
better  by  purges,  abstinence,  and  other  methods.  I  am  yet, 
however,  mudi  behind-hand  in  my  health  and  rest 

**  Dr.  Blair's  sermons  are  now  universally  commended ;  but 
let  him  think  that  I  had  the  honour  of  first  finding  and  first 
praising  his  excellencies.  I  did  not  stay  to  add  my  voice  to 
that  of  the  publick. 

*'  My  dear  fHend,  let  me  thank  you  once  more  for  your  visit : 
you  did  me  great  honour,  and  I  hope  met  with  nothing  that 

*  A  daughter  born  to  hiin — Boswell. 


displeased  you.  I  staid  long  at  Aahbourne,  not  much  pleased, 
yet  awkward  at  departing.  I  tlieti  went  to  Licbfielil,  where  I 
found  ray  Iriend  at  Stowhlll  '  very  dangerously  diseaEed.  Such 
is  life.  Let  us  try  to  pass  it  well,  whatever  it  be,  for  there  ia 
lurely  •mnething  beyond  it 

"  Well,  now,  I  hope  all  \s  well ;  write  as  soon  as  you  can  to^ 
dear  sir,  your  afTectionate  ser>m)t,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

-TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOI1N.SON,  '    , 

"  Kdinburgh,  KHh  Nov.  1J77.  •'     | 

"  Mv  DRAB  Silt, — This  day's  post  has  .it  length  relieved  me  ■ 
tnmi  much  iinea^neas,  by  bringing  me  a  letter  from  you.  t 
was,  indeed,  doubly  uneasy ;  on  my  own  account  nod  younj 
I  was  very  anxious  to  be  secured  against  any  bad  cim&equencetf 
fitmi  my  imprudence  in  mentioning  the  gentleman's  name  who 
had  told  me  a  story  to  your  disadvantage;  and  us  I  could  hardly 
Mippuse  it  possible  that  you  would  delay  so  long  to  mate  me 
easy,  unless  you  were  ill,  I  was  not  a  little  apprehensive  about 
yow.  You  must  not  be  offended  when  I  venture  to  tell  yoa  ' 
thai  you  appear  to  nie  to  have  been  too  rigid  upon  this  occa* 
sion.  The  '  ma-ardlif  lavlion  which  gave  yov  no  pleasure,'  wa« 
suggested  to  me  by  a  friend  here,  to  whon)  I  mentioned  the 
strange  story,  snd  the  detection  of  its  falsity,  as  an  instance  how 
oae  may  be  deceived  by  what  is  apparently  very  good  an  thori^,  ■ 
But.  as  I  am  still  perRuodeil,  that  as  1  might  have  obtained  tha 
truth  without  mentioning  the  gentleman's  name,  it  was  wrong 
in  me  to  do  it,  I  cannot  see  that  you  are  just  in  blaming  my 
caDtim.  But  if  ynu  were  ever  so  just  in  your  disapprobation, 
might  you  not  have  dealt  more  tenderly  with  me  ? 

"  I  went  to  Auchinleck  about  the  middle  of  October,  and 
pasaed  aome  time  with  my  father  very  comfortably. 

"  I  am  engaged  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  a  country 
leboolmaster,  for  indecent  behaviour  to  his  female  scholars. 
There  is  no  statute  against  such  abominable  conduct ;  but  it  is 
punishable  at  common  law.  1  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  your 
his  extraordinary  trial.  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir, 
r  faithful  humble  servant,  "  Jauks  Boswbll." 


About  this  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson,  giving  him 
Ml  account  of  the  decision  of  the  negro  cavse,  by 


'  Mrs.  Aslon.— JioBw. 
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the  court  of  session,  which  by  those  who  hold  even 
the  mildest  and  best  regulated  slavery  in  abomination 
(of  which  number  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
I  am  none)  should  be  remembered  with  high  respect, 
and  to  the  credit  of  Scotland ;  for  it  went  upon  a 
much  broader  ground  than  the  case  of  Somerset^ 
which  was  decided  in  England^;  being  truly  the 
general  question,  whether  a  perpetual  obligation  of 
service  to  one  master  in  any  mode  should  be  sanc- 
tified by  the  law  of  a  free  country.  A  negro,  then 
called  Joseph  Knight^  a  native  of  Africa,  having 
been  brought  to  Jamaica  in  the  usual  course  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  purchased  by  a  Scotch  gentleman  in 
that  island,  had  attended  his  master  to  Scotland, 
where  it  was  officiously  suggested  to  him  that  he 
would  be  found  entitled  to  his  liberty  without  any  li- 
mitation. He  accordingly  brought  his  action,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  advocates  on  both  sides  did  them- 
selves great  honour.  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  had  the 
praise  of  Johnson,  for  his  argument  ^  in  favour  of  the 
negro,  and  Mr.  Macconochie  ^  distinguished  himself 
on  the  same  side,  by  his  iitgenuity  and  extraordinary 
research.  Mr.  Cullen,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  dis- 
covered good  information  and  sound  reasoning;  in 
which  he  was  well  supported  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson, 
remarkable  for  a  manly  understanding,  and  a  know- 
ledge both  of  books  and  of  the  world.  But  I  cannot 
too  highly  praise  the  speech  which  Mr.  Henry  Dun- 
das  generously  contributed  to  the  cause  of  the  sooty 

>  See  State  Triali,  vol.  xi.  p.  338,  and  Mr.  Hargnve*fi  argument— Bos- 
well. 
'  The  motto  to  it  was  happily  chosen : 

«<  Quamvis  ille  niger,  quamvis  tu  candidus  esses.** 

I  eannot  avoid  mentioning  a  drcumstsnoe  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  a  bro- 
ther  advocate  in  considerable  practice  [Mr.  Wright],  but  of  whom  it  certainly 
cannot  be  said,  Ingenuat  didicit  Jldeliter  ariei^  asked  Mr.  Maclaurin,  with  a 
face  of  flippant  assurance,  *<  Are  these  words  your  own  ?*' — ^Boswell. 

3  [Afterwards  a  lord  of  session,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Meadowbsnk,  and  father 
of  the  present  Lord  MeadowbanL-^D.] 
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straager.     Mr.  Duiidas's  Scottish  accent,  which  has 
been  so  often  in  vain  ohtruded  as  an  objection  to  his 
powerful  abilitieB  in  parliament,  was  no  clisnd vantage 
to  him  it]  his  own  country.     And  I  do  declare,  that 
upon  this  memorable  question  he  impressed  me,  and 
I  beheve  all  his  audience,  with  such  feelings  as  wer^ 
produced  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  orations  ot  { 
uitiquity.     This  testimony   1  liberally  give  to  thfr  I 
excellence  of  an  old  friend,  with  wlioin  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  differ  very  widely  upon  many  political 
topicks  :  yet  I  persuade  myself  without  malice.     A 
great  majority  of  the  lords  of  session  decided  for  th& 
n^ro.     But  four  of  their  number,  the  Lord  Pr&.  ' 
sideut.  Lord    Elliock,    Lord    Monboddo,  and    Lord 
Covington,  resolutely  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  a 
xtatut,  which  has  been  aekiiuwledged  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  that  wlien  freedom  flourished,  as  in  old  , 
Greece  and  Rome. 

f'TO  MRS.  (lASTRELL'. 

"  Boli-couH,  Flett-slrcci,  S3J  Dec.  i;?;.        ^ 

'*  DzAH  MADAM, — Your  long  silence  portended  no  good ;  yet 
I  hope  the  danger  is  not  so  near  as  our  anxiety  ionietimea 
nukes  us  fear.  Winter  is  indeed  to  nil  those  that  iiiiy  distemper 
ha*  enfeebled  a  vcrir  troublesome  time ;  hut  care  an<l  caution 
inaj  paM  mfely  through  it,  and  from  spring  and  summer  name 
t«lief  ia  always  to  lie  hoped.  ^Vhen  I  eiune  liither  I  Tel)  to 
taking  cwv  of  myself,  and  by  physick  and  opium  had  the  con. 
Btriction  that  obstructed  my  breath  very  suddenly  removeiL 
3ly  nights  etill  continue  very  laborious  and  tedious,  but  they 
do  not  grow  worse. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you,  dear  madam,  to  take  care  of  Mrs,  Aaton  ; 
I  know  how  little  you  want  any  sudi  exhortations ;  but  I 
earnestly  entreat  her  to  take  care  of  herself.  Slany  lives  are 
prolonged  by  a  diligent  attention  to  little  things,  and  I  am  far 
from  thinking  it  imlikely  that  she  may  grow  better  by  degrees. 
However,  it  is  her  duty  to  try,  and  when  we  do  our  duty  we 
have  reason  to  hope.  1  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble 
KTvant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 


'[S" 
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''  TO  JAMES  BOSWEIiL,  ESQ. 

'' 27th  December,  1777- 

*"  i>BAA  siB> — This  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  all  ex- 
pceii»  their  good  wishes  to  their  friends^  and  I  send  mine  to  you 
and  your  family.  May  your  lives  be  long,  happy,  and  good. 
1  have  been  much  out  of  order,  but,  I  hope,  do  not  grow  worse. 

**  The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom  you  are  engaged  to 
proiecute  is  very  great,  and  may  be  suspected  to  be  too  com- 
mon. In  our  law  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  a  mis- 
demeanour :  that  is,  a  kind  of  indefinite  crime,  not  capital,  but 
punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  You  cannot  want 
matter :  all  that  needs  to  be  said  will  easily  occur. 

"  ]Vlr.  Shaw,  the  authour  of  the  Gaelick  Grammar,  desires 
me  to  make  a  request  for  him  to  Lord  Eglintoune,  that  he  may 
be  appointed  chaplain  to  one  of  the  new-raised  regiments. 

**  All  our  friends  are  as  they  were ;  little  has  happened  to 
them  of  either  good  or  bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  ran  a  great  black 
hair-dressing  pin  into  her  eye^  but  by  great  evacuation  she 
kept  it  from  inflaming,  and  it  is  almost  well.  Miss  Reynolds 
has  been  out  of  order,  but  is  better.  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  a  very 
poor  state  of  health. 

"  If  I  should  write  on,  I  should,  perhaps,  write  only  com- 
plaints, and  therefore  I  will  content  myself  with  telling  you, 
that  I  love  to  think  on  you,  and  to  hear  from  you ;  and  that  I 
am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  '*  Sam.  Johnson." 


^*  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

<*  Edinburgh,  8ih  Jan.  1778. 

"  Dear  sir, — Your  congratulations  upon  a  new  year  are 
mixed  with  complaint :  mine  must  be  so  too.  My  wife  has 
for  some  time  been  ill,  having  been  confined  to  the  house 
these  three  months  by  a  severe  cold,  attended  with  alarming 
symptoms.'* 

(Here  I  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  distress  which  the 
person,  upon  every  account  most  dear  to  me,  suffered ;  and  of 
the  dismal  state  of  apprehension  in  which  I  now  was :  adding 
that  I  never  stood  more  in  need  of  his  consoling  philosophy.) 

"  Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by  Wilson,  a  Scotch- 
man, under  the  Latin  name  of  Volusenus,  according  to  the 
custom  of  literary  men  at  a  certain  period  ?  It  is  entitled  "  De 
Anim  TroHquUrUate."    I  earnestly  desire  tranquillity.     Bona  res 
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7  but  I  fear  I  shall  never  attain  it :  for,  when  unoccupied, 
iw  gloomy,  and  occupation  agitates  me  to  feveriahneas. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  moat  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  JAKiis  BoswELL." 

''TO  JAMES  BOS^VKl.L,  ESQ. 

■' 24th  January,  1778. 

'■  Dkab  Bin, — To  a  letter  so  interesting  as  your  last,  it  is  pro. 
per  to  return  snme  answer,  however  little  I  may  be  disposed  to 
write. 

"  Your  alarm  at  your  lady's  illness  was  reasonable,  and  not 
disproportionHte  to  the  appearance  of  the  disorder,  I  hope  your 
pbyai<»l  ftiend'8  conjecture  is  now  verified,  and  bU  fear  of  a 
consumption  at  an  end :  a  little  care  and  exercise  will  then  re- 
store her.  London  is  a  good  air  for  ladies  ;  and  if  you  bring 
her  hither,  I  will  do  for  her  what  she  did  for  me— I  will  retire 
fnm  my  apartments  for  Iter  accommodation.  Behave  kindly 
to  her,  and  keep  her  cheerful. 

"  You  always  seem  to  call  for  tenderness.  Know  then,  that 
in  the  first  month  of  the  present  year  I  very  highly  esteem  and 
very  cordially  love  you.  I  hope  to  tell  you  this  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  year  as  long  as  we  live ;  and  why  should  we 
tnNible  ourselves  to  tell  or  hear  it  oftener? 

"  Tell  Veronica,  Euphemia,  and  Alexander,  that  I  wish 
them,  as  well  as  their  parents,  many  hnppy  years. 

"  You  have  ended  the  negro's  cause  much  to  my  mind. 
Lord  Auchinleck  and  dear  Lord  Hailes  were  on  the  side  of  li- 
berty. Lord  Hailes's  name  reproaches  me ;  but  if  he  saw  my 
languid  neglect  of  my  own  affairs,  he  would  rather  pity  than 
reaent  my  neglect  of  his.  1  hope  to  mend,  ut  et  miAi  vivam  el 
«auci*-     1  am,  dear  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"8am.  Johnson. 

"  My  service  to  my  fellow-traveller,  Joseph." 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  \Velch,  who  succeeded  the  celebrated 
Henry  Fielding  as  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace  for  U'estminster ;  kept  a  regidar  office  for 
the  itolice  of  that  great  district;  and  discharged  his 
important  trust,  for  many  years,  faithfully  and  ably. 
Johnson,  who  had  an  eager  and  unceasing  curiosity 
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to  know  human  life  in  all  its  variety,  told  nte,  that 
he  attended  Mr.  Welch  in  his  office  for  a  whole 
winter,  to  hear  the  examinations  of  the  culprits ;  but 
that  he  found  an  almost  uniform  tenor  of  misfortune, 
wretchedness,  and  profligacy.  Mr.  Welch's  health 
being  impaired,  he  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
warm  climate;  and  Johnson,  by  his  interest  with 
Mr.  Chamier,  procured  him  leave  of  absence  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  a  promise  that  the  pension  or  saliuy  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  government  al- 
lowed him,  should  not  be  discontinued.  Mr.  Welch 
accordingly  went  abroad,  accompanied  by  his  daughter 
Anne,  a  young  lady  of  uncommon  talents  and  lite- 
rature. 

<'  TO  SAUNDERS  WELCH,  ESQ.,  AT  THE  ENGLISH  COFFEE- 
HOUSE, ROME. 

"dd  Febmary,  177a 
'*  Dbar  bib, — To  have  suffered  one  of  my  best  and  dearest 
friends  to  pass  almost  two  years  in  foreign  countries  without  a 
letter^  has  a  very  shamefiil  appearance  of  inattention.  But  the 
truth  is^  that  there  was  no  particular  time  in  which  I  had  any 
thing  particular  to  say ;  and  general  expressions  of  good  will^  I 
hope^  our  long  friendship  is  grown  too  solid  to  want 

**  Of  public  affairs  you  hUve  information  from  the  newspapers 
wherever  you  go^  for  the  English  keep  no  secret;  and  of  other 
tilings  Mrs.  Nollekens  informs  you.  My  intelligence  could^ 
therefore^  be  of  no  use ;  and  Miss  Nancy's  letters  made  it  un- 
necessary to  write  to  you  for  information ;  I  was  likewise  for 
some  time  out  of  humour,  to  find  that  motion  and  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  the  sun  did  not  restore  your  health  so  fast  as 
I  expected.  Of  your  health  the  accounts  have  lately  been 
more  pleasing ;  and  I  have  the  gratification  of  imagining  to 
myself  a  length  of  years  which  I  hope  you  have  gained, 
and  of  which  the  enjoyment  will  be  improved  by  a  vast  ac- 
cession of  images  and  observations  which  your  journeys  and 
various  residence  have  enabled  you  to  make  and  accuifiulAe. 
You  have  travelled  with  this  felicity,  almost  peculiar  to  your- 
self, that  your  companion  is  not  to  part  from  you  at  your 
journey's  end;  but  you  are  to  live  on  together,  to  help  each 
other^s  recollections,  and  to  supply  each  other's  omissions.    The 
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world  haa  few  greater  pleasures  than  that  which  two  (Hendi 
enjo^,  in  tracing  back,  at  some  distant  time,  those  transactions 
and  eveuts  through  which  they  have  passed  together.  One  of 
the  old  num's  miseries  is,  that  he  cannot  easily  find  a  companion 
able  to  pnrtake  with  him  of  the  past.  You  and  your  fcllow- 
tr»Teller  have  this  comfort  in  store,  that  your  conversation  will 
be  not  easily  exhausted ;  one  will  always  be  glad  to  say  what  i 
the  other  will  always  be  willing  to  liear. 

"  That  you  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  long,  your  health  must    ' 
hare  jrour  constant  attention.     I  suppose  you  propose  to  return    ■ 
this  year.     There  is  no  need  of  haste:  do  not  come  hither  before  j 
the  height  of  summer,  that  you  may  full  gradually  into  the 
convenieaces  of  your  native  clime.     July  seems  to  be  the  proper 
month.     August  and  September  will  prepare  you  for  the  wintw> 
After  having  travelled  so  far  to  find  health,  you  must  take  car« 
nat  to  lose  it  at  home ;  and  I  hope  a  little  care  will  efiectuallf 


I  NaDCy  has  doubtless  kept  a  constant  and  copious 
joumal.  She  must  not  expect  to  be  welcome  when  she  returns 
without  a  great  mass  of  information.  Let  her  review  her 
journal  often,  and  set  down  what  she  finds  herself  to  have 
omiCtetl,  that  she  may  trust  to  memory  as  little  as  possible,  for 
luaaory  is  soon  confused  by  a  quick  succession  of  things ;  and 
she  will  grow  every  day  less  confident  of  the  truth  of  her  own 
■tires,  unless  she  can  recur  to  some  written  menioriale.  If 
•  satisfied  herself  with  hints,  instead  of  full  reprcsenta- 
Bupply  the  deficiencies  now  while  her  memory  is 
ih,  and  while  her  father's  memory  may  help  her.  If  she 
1  this  direction,  she  will  not  have  travelled  in  vain  ;  fox 
At  will  bring  hmne  a  book  with  which  she  may  entertain  her- 
sdf  to  the  end  of  life.  If  it  were  not  now  too  late,  I  would 
advise  her  to  note  the  impression  which  the  first  sight  of  any 
thing  new  and  wonderful  made  upon  her  mind.  Let  her  now 
bet  her  thoughts  down  as  she  can  recollect  them ;  for  faint  as 
they  m^  already  be,  they  will  grow  every  day  fainter. 

"  Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unreasonably  when  I  ima- 
gine that  you  may  wish  to  know  something  of  me.  I  can  gra- 
tify your  benevolence  with  no  account  of  health.  The  hand  of 
liiDe,  or  of  disease,  is  very  heavy  upon  me.  I  pass  restless  and 
uneasy  nights,  harasse<l  with  convulsions  of  my  breast,  and 
Batulendes  at  my  stomach ;  and  restless  nights  make  heavy 
days.  But  nothing  will  be  mended  by  complaints,  and  there- 
fore 1  will  make  an  end.  When  we  meet,  we  will  try  to  forget 
our  cares  and  our  maladies,  and  contribute,  ns  we  can,  to  the 
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cheerfulness  of  each  other.  If  I  had  gone  with  you^  I  believe 
I  should  have  been  better ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  in 
my  power.     I  am^  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

This  letter,  while  it  gives  admirable  advice  how  to 
travel  to  the  best  advantage,  and  will  therefore  be  of 
very  general  use,  is  another  eminent  proof  of  John- 
son's warm  and  affectionate  heart  K 

PeuioQ  [**  ^^  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

M8S.  «'  19th  Febnuzy,  1778- 

''Dear  madam^ — I  have  several  little  things  to  mention 
which  I  have  hitherto  neglected. 

**  You  judged  rightly  in  thinking  that  the  bust  *  would  not 
please.  It  is  condemned  by  Mrs.  Thrale^  Mrs.  Reynolds,  and 
Mrs.  Garrick ;  so  that  your  disapprobation  is  not  singular. 

"  These  things  have  never  cost  me  any  thing,  so  that  I  do 
not  much  know  the  price.  My  bust  was  made  for  the  Exhibition, 
and  shown  for  honour  of  the  artist,  who  is  a  man  of  reputation 
above  any  of  the  other  sculptors.  To  be  modelled  in  clay 
costs,  I  believe,  twenty  guineas;  but  the  casts,  when  the  model 
is  made,  are  of  no  great  price ;  whether  a  guinea  or  two  guineaa^ 
I  cannot  tell. 

'*  When  you  complained  for  want  of  oysters,  I  ordered  you 
a  barrel  weekly  for  a  month ;  you  sent  me  word  sooner  that 
you  had  enough,  but  I  did  not  countermand  the  rest.  If  you 
could  not  eat  them,  could  you  not  give  them  away  }  When  you 
want  any  thing  send  me  word. 

"  1  am  very  poorly,  and  have  very  restless  and  oppressive 
nights,  but  always  hope  for  better.  Pray  for  me.  I  am  your 
most  humble  servant,  **  Sam.  Johnson."]} 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*•  Edinburgh,  26th  February,  1778. 

"  My  dbar  bib, — Why  I  have  delayed,  for  near  a  month, 
to  thank  you  for  your  last  affectionate  letter,  I  cannot  say ;  for 

I  The  friendship  between  Mr.  Welch  and  him  was  unbroken.  Mr.  Welch 
died  not  many  months  before  him,  and  bequeathed  him  five  guineas  for  a  ring, 
which  Johnson  received  with  tenderness,  as  a  kind  memoriaL  His  regard  was 
constant  for  his  friend  Mr.  Welch's  daughters ;  of  whom  Jane  is  married  to  Mr. 
Nollekens,  the  statuary,  whose  merit  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  praise 
from  me. — Bobwell.  [See  a  fjat  deal  about  Miss  Anne  in  Miss  Hawkins's 
Memoirs, — ^En.  ] 

*  [This  bust,  and  the  walking-stick  mentioned  by  Boswell,  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Pearson,'  of  Hill  Ridware,  near  Lichfield^— Harwooo.  ] 
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ray  mind  has  been  in  better  health  these  three  weeks  Uian  for 
BORie  years  past.     I  believe  I  liave  evaded  till  I  could  send  you 
a  copy  of  Lord  Hailes'ii  opinion  on  the  negro's  cause,  whicli  he 
wishes  you  to  read,  and  correct  any  errors  that  there  may  be 
in  the  language ;  for,  says  he,  '  we  live  in  a  critical,  though  no: 
B  learned  age  ;  and  I  seek  to  screen  myself  under  the  shield  of  J 
Ajax.'     I  communicuted  to  liim  your  apology  for  keeping  the  J 
tbeets  of  his  '  Annals'  so  long-     He  says,  'I  ani  sorry  to  seel 
that  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  a  state  of  languor.     AVTiy  should  a  sober  I 
Christian,  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  fanatick,  be  very  nieny  I 
or  very  sad?'     I  envy  his  lordship's  comfortable  constitution;  J 
but  well  do  I  know  that  languor  and  dejection  will  afflict  the    ' 
best,  however  excellent  their  principles.     I  am  in  possession 
of  Lord  Hailes'a  opinion  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  have 
had  it  for  some  time.     My  t-xcuse  then  for  procrastination  must 
be.  that  I  wanted  to  have  it  copied ;  and  I  have  now  put  that 
off  so  long,  that  it  will  be  better  to  bring  it  with  me  than  send 
it,  u  I  shall  probably  get   you  to  look  at  it  sooner  when  I 
solicit  you  in  person. 

"  ily  wife,  who  is,  I  thank  God,  a  good  deal  better,  is  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  very  polite  and  courteous  offer  of  your 
apartment:  but,  if  slie  goes  to  London,  it  will  be  best  for  her 
to  have  lodgings  in  the  more  airy  vicinity  of  Hyde-park.  I, 
however,  doubt  much  if  1  shall  be  able  to  prevail  with  her  to 
accompany  me  to  the  metropolis ;  for  she  is  so  different  iVom 
you  jtnd  me,  that  she  dislikes  travelling;  and  she  is  so  anxious 
about  her  children,  that  she  thinks  she  should  be  unhappy  if 
at  a  distance  from  them.  She  therefore  wishes  rather  to  go  to 
some  country  place  in  Scotland,  where  she  can  have  them  with 
her. 

"  I  purpose  being  in  London  about  the  20th  of  nest  month, 
aA  I  think  it  creditable  to  appear  in  the  house  of  lords  as  one  of 
Douglas's  counsel,  in  the  great  and  last  competition  between 
Duke  Hamilton  and  him. 

"  I  am  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  ill :  though  her  temper 
U  unpleasant,  she  has  always  been  polite  and  obliging  to  me. 
I  wirfi  many  happy  years  to  good  Mr.  Levett,  who,  1  suppose, 
holds  his  usual  pbicc  at  your  breakfast-table  '.  I  ever  am,  ray 
dear  rir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"Jambs  Bob  well." 
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"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

<'  £dinlniigby  28tfa  Feb.  1778. 
'^  My  dear  8IB^ — You  are  at  present  busy  amongst  the  En- 
glish poets^  preparing^  for  the  public  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment, prefaces  biogn^hical  and  critical.  It  will  not>  therefore, 
be  out  of  season  to  appeal  to  you  for  the  decision  of  a  contro- 
versy which  has  arisen  between  a  lady  and  me  concerning  a 
passage  in  Pamell.  That  poet  tells  us,  that  his  hermit  quitted 
his  cell 


to  know  th«  world  by  aig^t. 


To  find  if  hookt  or  naaitu  nport  it  lifj^t ; 
(For  yet  by  nMtfw  alone  the  wodd  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  cune  wand*riog  o*er  the  nightly  dew).* 

I  maintain,  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  here;  for  as  the  her- 
mit's notions  of  the  world  were  formed  from  the  reports  both 
of  books  and  stoains,  he  could  not  justly  be  said  to  know  by 
swains  alone.  Be  pleased  to  judge  between  us,  and  let  us  have 
your  reasons  >. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  '  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  now,  after 
Lord  North's  declaration,  or  confession,  or  whatever  else  his 
conciliatory  q>eech  should  be  caUed  ?  I  never  differed  from 
you  in  politicks  but  upon  two  points, — the  Middlesex  election, 
and  the  taxation  of  the  Americans  by  the  British  houses  of 
representatives.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  word  parliament,  so  I 
avoid  it.  As  I  am  a  steady  and  a  warm  tory,  I  regret  that  the 
king  ddes  not  see  it  to  be  better  for  him  to  receive  constitutional 
supplies  from  his  American  subjects  by  the  voice  of  their  own 
assemblies^  where  his  royal  person  is  represented,  than  through 
the  medium  of  his  British  subjects.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
power  of  the  crown,  which  I  wish  to  increase,  would  be  greater 
when  in  contact  with  all  its  dominions,  than  if '  the  rays  of 
regal  bounty^'  were  'to  shine'  upon  America  through  that 

for  himself,  threw  to  his  humble  friend. — Boswell.  Perhaps  the  word  threw 
i§  here  tw>  stiaog.  Br.  Johnflon  never  treated  Levett  witt  contempt;  it  is 
dear  indeed,  from  various  circumstances,  that  he  luui  great  kindness  for  liim. 
I  have  often  seen  Johnson  at  breakfast,  accompanied,  or  rather  attended,  by 
IffveCt,  who  had  sSways  the  BuuMgement  of  the  lea-ketde. — Malokb.  [Sir  J. 
Hawkins  states,  that  ^<  Dr.  Johnson  fiequeotly  observed  that  LeyeU  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  nothing  more  than  house-room,  his  share  in  a  penny  loaf 
at  breakfast,  and  now  and  then  a  dinner  on  a  Sunday.*' — Ed.] 

>  See  this  sobject  discussed  in  a  subsequent  psge,  under  May  3,  1779. — 
Haloxe. 

•  Alluding  to  a  line  in  his  '<  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,**  describing  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  a  state  of  elevation  : 

^  Throng  hfan  the  rsys  of  regal  bounty  shine.**— Boswell. 
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dense  and  troubled  body,  a  modem  British  parliament.  But, 
mough  of  this  gubject ;  for  your  angry  voice  at  Ashbourne 
upon  it  still  sounds  awful  '  in  my  mind's  ears' — I  ever  am,  ray 
dear  eir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Jahes  B08WKI.1.." 

["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU.  m 

"Sih  Man*,  1778.       * 

"Madam, — Andsoyouarealarmed,  naughty  lady?  You  might 
know  that  I  was  ill  enougli  when  Jlr.  Thrale  brought  you  my 
MCCuse.  Could  you  think  that  I  miseed  the  honour  of  being  at 
(yonr)  table  for  any  slight  reason  >  But  you  (have)  too  many 
to  miss  any  one  of  us,  and  I  am  (proud)  to  be  remembered  wt 
last. 

"  I  am  mudi  better.   A  little  cough  (still)  remains  which  vrill 
not  oanfhie  me.     To  houses  (like  yours)  of  grea.t  delicacy  I  am     I 
not  willing  to  bring  it  | 

"  Now,  dear  madam,  we  must  talk  of  business.     Poor  Daviea, 
the  bankrupt  bookseller,  is  soliciting  his  friends  to  collect  > 
small  sum  for  the  repurchase  of  part  of  his  household  stuff.    ] 
6n-eral  of  them  gave  him  live  guineas.     It  would  be  an  honotir    * 
to  him  to  owe  part  of  his  relief  to  Atrs.  Montagu. 

"  Let  me  thank  you,  madam,  once  more  for  your  inquiry ;  you 
have,  perhaps,  among  your  numerous  train  not  one  that  values 
a  kind  word  or  a  kind  look  more  than,  madam,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sau.  Jobnson." 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  MONTAGU. 

"  flth  March,  17J8. 
"  Madam, — I  hope  Davies  ',  who  does  not  want  wit,  does 
not  want  gratitude,  and  then  he  will   be  almost  as  thankful  for 
the  bill  as  I  am  for  the  letter  that  enclosed  it. 

"  If  I  do  not  lose,  what  I  hof)e  always  to  keep,  my  reverence 
(at  transcendent  merit,  I  shall  continue  to  be,  with  imalterable 
fidelity,  madam,  your  most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson. "3 

■'  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinbut^,  13th  M»n*,  1778. 
"  Mr  DBAS  fliB, — The  alarm  of  your  late  illness  distressed 
me  but  a  few  hours ;  for  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  it  reached 
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mei  I  found  it  contradicted  in  '  The  London  Chronicle/  which 
I  could  depend  upon  as  authentick  concerning  you,  Mr.  Strahan 
being  the  printer  of  it.  I  did  not  see  the  paper  in  whidi '  the 
approaching  extinction  of  a  bright  luminary'  was  announced. 
Sir  William  Forbes  told  me  of  it ;  and  he  says  he  saw  me  so 
uneasy,  that  he  did  not  give  me  the  report  in  such  strong  terms 
as  he  read  it.  He  afterwards  sent  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  to  him,  which  relieved  me  much.  I  am,  however,  not  quite 
easy,  as  I  have  not  heard  from  you ;  and  now  I  shall  not  have 
that  comfort  before  I  see  you,  for  I  set  out  for  London  to-mor- 
row before  the  post  comes  in.  I  hope  to  be  with  you  on  Wed- 
nesday morning :  and  I  ever  am,  with  the  highest  veneration, 
my  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  faithful,  and  affectionate  humble 
servant,  "  James  Boswbll." 

On  Wednesday,  March  18,  I  arrived  in  London^ 
and  was  informed  by  good  Mr.  Francis,  that  his 
master  was  better,  and  was  gone  to  Mr.  Thrale's  at 
Streatham,  to  which  place  I  wrote  to  him,  begging 
to  know  when  he  would  be  in  town.  He  was  not 
expected  for  some  time ;  but  next  day,  having  called 
on  Dr.  Taylor,  in  Dean's-yard,  Westminster,  I  found 
him  there,  and  was  told  he  had  come  to  town  for  a 
few  hours.  He  met  me  with  his  usual  kindness,  but 
instantly  returned  to  the  writing  of  something  on 
which  he  was  employed  when  I  came  in,  and  on 
which  he  seemed  much  intent.  Finding  him  thus 
engaged,  I  made  my  visit  very  short,  and  had  no 
more  of  his  conversation,  except  his  expressing  a 
serious  regret  that  a  friend  of  ours  ^  was  living  at  too 
much  expense,  considering  how  poor  an  appearance 
he  made :  "  If,"  said  he,  **  a  man  has  splendour  from 
his  expense,  if  he  spends  his  money  in  pride  or  in  plea- 
sure, he  has  value ;  but  if  he  lets  others  spend  it  for 
him,  which  is  most  commonly  the  case,  he  has  no 
advantage  from  it." 

On  Friday,  March  20,  I  found  him  at  his  own 

*  [Mr.  Langton. — £d.] 
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house,  sitting  with  Mrs.  Williams,  and  wa&  informed 
that  the  room  formerly  allotted  to  me  was  now  ai>- 
propriated  to  a  charitable  purpose  ;  Mrs.  Desmoulins ', 
and,  I  think,  her  daughter,  and  a  Miss  Carmichael, 
being  all  lodged  in  it.     Such  was  his  humanity,  and     ^H 
such  bis  generosity,  that  Mrs.   Desmouhus  herself    ^^M 
told  me  he  allowed  her  half  a  guinea  a  week.     Let    ^^M 
it  be  remembered,  that  this  was  above  a  twelfth  part    ^^M 
of  his  pension.  ^^M 

His  liberality,  indeed,  was  at  all  periods  of  hie  Hfe     ^H 
rery  remarkable.    Mr.  Howard,  of  Lidiheld,  at  whose     ^H 
father's  house  Johnson  hod  in  his  early  years  been     ^H 
kindly  received,  told  me,  that  when  he  was  a  hoy  at    ^H 
the  Charter-house,  his  father  wrote  to  him  to  go  and    ^H 
pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  which  he  accord-    ^H 
iii^rly  did,  and  found  him  in  an  upper  room,  of  poor    ^H 
appearance.      Johnson    received    him    with     much     ^H 
courteousness,  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  him,  as  to     ^H 
a  schoolboy,  of  the  course  of  his  education,  and  other 
particulars.     When  he  afterwards  came  to  know  and 
understand  the  high  character  of  this  great  man,  he 
recollected     his    condescension    with    wonder.      He 
added,  that  when  he  was  going  away,  Mr.  Johnson 
presented  him  with  half  a  guinea ;  and  this,  said  Mr. 
Hotvard,  was  at  a  time  when  he  probably  had  not 
another. 

[Johnson's  patience  ^vas  as  much  tried  by  these  Ed. 
inmates  as   his   generosity.     The    dissensions    that  •*'?^ 
the  many  odd '  inhabitants  of  his  house    chose  to 

■  Daa^ur  of  Dr.  Svinfen,  Jahnuo'i  godfuher,  and  widow  of  Mr.  Det. 
moaliD*,  >  Tridng.mwter. — Boswell. 

•  |la  Malnnc'i  MS.  nolex,  he,  on  more  than  one  occuion,  reprobates  "  ihs 
mimpfaenutioot."  u  he  colls  them,  "  of  ihii  mendaciouB  ladf ,"  on  the  tub- 
jeci  (rf  Johnan'*  inmate*  and  penrioncre ;  and  he  particularly  DOticea  ihii  piN- 
agc,  liofB  wUch,  he  nyii,  "  it  oiight  be  inreired  that  he  bad  iTaeittg  in  hia  home, 


Hia.  WaiUnB,  niR.  Deamoulini  occaaional])',  and  Levett.  with  bli 
two  ■RTanta.  compoKd  the  whole."  This  is  the  style  in  whieh  Malone  and 
BewweD  niuallf  tKated  Mis.  Piozxi ;  and,  as  generallj'  happeoa,  ahe  la  right. 
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Piooi,  live  in  distressed  and  mortified  him  exceedingly.  He 
^'  '  *  really  was  sometimes  a&aid  of  going  home,  because 
he  was  so  sure  to  be  met  at  the  door  with  numberless 
complaints ;  and  he  used  to  lament  pathetically  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  to  Mr.  Sastres,  the  Italian  master,  who  was 
much  his  favourite,  that  they  made  his  life  miserable 
from  the  impossibility  he  found  of  making  theirs 
happy,  when  every  favour  he  bestowed  on  one  was 
wormwood  to  the  rest.  If,  however,  Mrs.  Thrale 
ventured  to  blame  their  ingratitude,  and  condemn 
their  conduct,  he  would  instantly  set  about  softening 
the  one  and  Justifying  the  other ;  and  finished  com* 
monly  by  telling  her,  that  she  knew  not  how  to  make 
allowances  for  situations  she  never  experienced«3^ 

We  retired  from  Mrs.  Williams  to  another  roomt 
Tom  Davies  soon  after  joined  us.  He  had  now  un- 
fortunately failed  in  his  circumstances,  and  was  much 
indebted  to  Dr.  Johnson's  kindness  for  obtaining  for 
him  many  alleviations  of  his  distress.  After  he  went 
^way,  Johnson  blamed  his  folly  in  quitting^  the  stage, 
by  which  he  and  his  wife  got  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  I  said,  I  believed  it  was  owing  to  Churchiirs 
attack  upon  him. 


»» 


'^  He  mouths  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone. 

Johnson.  "  I  believe  so  too,  sir.  But  what  a 
man  is  he  who  is  to  be  driven  from  the  stage  by  a 
line  ?  Another  line  would  have  driven  him  from  his 
shop  !*' 

I  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  as  counsel  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  commons  to  oppose  a  road-bill  in  the 


or,  at  least,  justifiable  in  what  she  says.  Surely,  in  this  particular  case,  when 
wc  find  that,  besides  Dr.  Johnson,  his  house  contained  Mr,  iierett,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, Miss  Carmichael,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Miss  Desmoulins,  a  negro,  and  a 
fsmale  senraQt,  Mrs.  Piooi  was  justified  in  talking  of  his  '^  many  iunatea.**«— 
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eoanty  of  Stirling,  and  asked  him  what  mode  he 
would  adviie  me  to  follow  in  addieadng  such  an 
audience.  Johnson.  ^  Why,  sir,  you  must  provide 
yourself  with  a  good  deal  of  extraneous  matter,  which 
you  are  to  produce  oceasionaliy,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
time ;  for  you  must  consider,  that  they  do  not  listen 
much.  If  you  b^^  with  the  strength  of  your 
cause,  it  may  be  lost  before  they  begin  to  listen. 
When  you  catch  a  moment  of  attention,  press  the 
merits  of  the  question  upon  them.**  He  said,  as  to 
one  point  of  the  merits,  that  he  thought  ^  it  would 
be  a  wrong  thing  to  deprive  the  small  landholders  of 
the  privilege  of  assessing  themselves  for  making  and 
repairingthe  highroads;  it uhu detlnying a certam 
portion  qf  liberty  without  a  good  reoMom^  which  was 
always  a  had  thing**  When  I  mentioned  this  ob- 
servation next  day  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  pleasantiy  said, 
"^  What!  does  A^  talk  of  liberty?  Liberty  is  as 
ridiculous  in  hie  mouth  as  religion  in  mine*'  Mr. 
Wilkes's  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  speaking  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  was  not  more  re* 
qiectful  towards.^  senate  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
^  Be  as  impudent  as  you  can,  as  merry  as  you  can, 
and  say  whatever  comes  uppermost.  Jack  Liee  *  is 
the  bast  heard  there  of  any  counsel ;  and  he  is  the 
most  impudent  dog,  and  always  abusing  us.'* 

In  my  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  this  evening,  I 
was  quite  easy,  quite  as  his  companion ;  upon  which 
I  find  in  my  journal  the  following  reflection :  '*  So 
ready  is  my  mind  to  suggest  matter  for  dissatisfiic- 
tion,  that  I  folt  a  sort  of  regret  that  I  was  so  easy. 


«  [Mr.  Let,  lAennvdt  iolkifior.ifaiMml  in  the  Rockingham  adrnfariftntkin. 
^  Ht  WW  »  nail  •#  tliiNig  putt,  tboogh  of  eoono  moiinan,  and  who  nttcr 
heoitated  to  ezprHi  hi  the  ooonett  Umguaoe  whatever  he  thought.** — WraxmWi 
Mem,  ToL  iL  p.  337.  He  wae  particularly  diitingubhed  by  the  Tiolence  of  hia 
inTectife  againtt  the  penon  and  adminialzadoQ  ofLotd  Sbelbune  in  17S2. — 
Bd.] 
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I  missed  that  awful  reverence  with  which  1  used  to 
contemplate  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  complex 
magnitude  of  his  litei*ary»  moral,  and  religious  cha- 
racter. I  have  a  wonderful  superstitious  love  of 
mystery;  when,  perhaps,  the  truth  is,  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  cloudy  darkness  of  my  own  mind.  I 
should  be  glad  that  I  am  more  advanced  in  my  pro- 
gress of  being,  so  that  I  can  view  Dr.  Johnson  with 
a  steadier  and  clearer  eye.  My  dissatisfaction  to- 
night was  foolish.  Would  it  not  be  foolish  to  r^ret 
that  we  shall  have  less  mystery  in  a  future  state  ? 
That  ^  we  now  see  in  a  glass  darkly,'  but  shall  *  then  see 
face  to  face  *  ?' "  This  reflection,  which  I  thus  freely 
communicate,  will  be  valued  by  the  thinking  part  of 
my  readers,  who  may  have  themselves  experienced  a 
similar  state  of  mind. 

He  returned  next  day  to  Streatham,  to  Mr. 
Thrale's;  where,  as  Mr.  Strahan  once  complained 
to  me,  **  he  was  in  a  great  measure  absorbed  from  the 
society  of  his  old  friends.''  I  was  kept  in  London 
by  business,  and  wrote  to  him  on  the  27th,  that  ^^  a 
separation  from  him  for  a  week,  when  we  were  so 
near,  was  equal  to  a  separation  for  a  year,  when  we 
were  at  four  hundred  miles  distance."  I  went  to 
Streatham  on  Monday,  March  30*  Before  he.  ap< 
peared,  Mrs.  Thrale  made  a  very  characteristical  re- 
mark :  ^*  I  do  not  know  for  certain  what  will  please 
Dr.  Johnson :  but  I  know  for  certain  that  it  will 
displease  him  to  praise  any  thing,  even  what  he  likes, 
extravagantly." 

At  dinner  he  laughed  at  querulous  declamations 
against  the  age,  on  account  of  luxury, — increase  of 
London, — scarcity  of  provisions, — and  other  such 
topicks.     **  Houses,"  said  he,  **  will  be  built  till  rents 

«  [1  Cor.  c.  xiii.  ▼.  12.— Ed.] 


fall ;  and  com  is  more  plentiful  now  than  ever  it 
was." 

I  had  before  dinner  repeated  a  ridiculous  story  told 
me  by  an  old  man,  who  had  been  a  passenger  with 
ine  in  the  stjtge-eoach  to-day.     Mrs.  Thrale,  having 
taken  occasion  to  allude  to  it  in  talking  to  me,  called 
it  "  The  story  told  you  by  the  old  woman."     "  Now,    i 
madam,"  said  I,  "give  me  leave  to  catch  you  in  the 
fact :  it  was  not  an  old  tvomnn,  but  an  old  man, 
whom  I  mentioned  as  haWng  told  me  this."     I  pre- 
sumed to  take  an  opportunity,  in  the  presence  of 
Johnson,  of  showing  this  lively  lady  '  how  ready  she    , 
vma,  unintentionally,  to  deviate  from  exact  authea-    i 
ticily  of  narration. 

Thomas  ii  Keinpis  {he  observed)  must  be  a  good 
book,  as  the  world  has  opened  its  anus  to  receive  it. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  printed,  in  one  language  or  j 
other,  as  many  times  as  there  liave  been  months  since 
it  first  came  out  '*.  I  always  was  struck  with  this 
Bentencc  in  it :  "  Be  not  angry  that  you  cannot  make 
crth4^r8  as  you  wish  them  to  be,  since  you  cannot 
make  yourself  as  you  wish  to  be  \" 

He  said,  "  I  was  angry  with  Hurd  about  Cowley 
for  having  published  a  selection  of  his  works:  but, 
upon  better  consideration,  I  think  there  is  no  impro- 
priety in  a  man's  publishing  as  tntich  as  be  chooses 
of  any  anthour,  if  be  does  not  put  the  rest  out  of  the 
way.     A  man,  for  instance,  may  print  the  Odes  of 

<  I  If  DUfukn  like  itiii  were  ill  thai  Itli.  BoawcU  could  impute  to  Mn. 
TtioJc,  he  hMl  bcucT  htve  ipiired  hii  ceniurei.  The  inaecuncj  was  e*identlf 
infliDg:  pTDbablr  had  no  eSbct  on  the  tt(iry,aiid  niiithtbe  involuDUiTy,  u  Mn. 
TbnU  might  not  hare  diatincil;  heacd  vhether  Bosvell  had  laid  uU  nun  or 
M  BMiMK.  Tbe  cdilot  notice*  ihne  trifles  to  show  the  animai,  the  «pirii  la 
vbiel)  Mt.  Bnwcll  ii  prone  to  iliiloK  Mn.  Thrale'i  character.— En.] 

'  nic  Gm  edition  wot  in  I4!I3.  Between  ihalptrioil  and  1793,  according  U 
ihii  •eeODDI,  ibere  wCR  three  thoutuid  nix  hundred  editiona.  But  thu  Is  laj 
ioprotwblc — U  At-o  H  E  • 

*  Tbc  original  pkuagt  is :  Si  tton  poles  le  uleni  hart^  qualon  vis,  quotnodo 
poUriaaJium  ad  tuumbalKnibeDeplaciuiai?     DelmiU  Chrisl.  lib.  L  cap.  xtL 
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Horace  alone.**  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  more  in- 
dulgent humour  than  when  this  subject  was  discussed 
between  him  and  Mr.  Murphy  K 

When  we  were  at  tea  and  coffee,  there  came  in 
Lord  Trimlestown,  in  whose  family  was  an  ancient 
Irish  peerage,  but  it  suffered  by  taking  the  generous 
side  in  the  troubles  of  the  last  century  ^  He  was  a 
man  of  pleasing  conversation,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  young  gentleman,  his  son. 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  in  my  possession  the  Life 
of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  celebrated  Scottish  an- 
tiquary, and  founder  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians 
at  Edinburgh,  in  the  original  manuscript  in  his  own 
hand  writing ;  and  that  it  was,  I  believed,  the  most 
natural  and  candid  account  of  himself  that  ever  was 
given  by  any  man.  As  an  instance,  he  tells  that  the 
Duke  of  Perth,  then  chancellor  of  Scotland,  pressed 
him  very  much  to  come  over  to  the  Roman  Catholick 
faith  :  that  he  resisted  all  his  grace's  arguments  for 
a  considerable  time,  till  one  day  he  felt  himself,  as  it 
were,  instantaneously  convinced,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  ran  into  the  duke's  arms,  9id  embraced  the 
ancient  religion ;  that  he  continued  very  steady  in  it 
for  some  time,  and  accompanied  his  grace  to  London 
one  winter,  and  lived  in  his  household ;  that  there 
he  found  the  rigid  fasting  prescribed  by  the  church 
very  severe  upon  him  ;  that  this  disposed  him  to  re- 
consider the  controversy ;  and  having  then  seen  that 

>  [See  ante^  toL  Ui  p.  306.— Ed.1 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  attainder  has  been  reversed ;  and  Nichohu  Bame- 
wall  is  now  a  peer  of  Ireland  with  this  title.  The  person  mentioned  in  the  text 
had  studied  pnysick,  and  prescribed  graiU  to  the  poor.  Hence  arose  the  sub- 
sequent conTerBation.—Jlf  ALONE.  [We  find  in  one  of  the  maffasines  of  the 
day,  with  the  ironical  title  of  "  Remarkable  InsUnce  of  Filial  Affection/*  an 
advertisement  dated  I9th  July,  1768,  and  signed  «<  Thomas  Bamewell,'*  warning 
the  public  not  to  buy  any  timber  trees  which  his  father.  Lord  Trindestown,  is 
about  to  sell,  as  he  is  advised  that  hU  father  is  tenant  for  life,  and  has  no  right 
to  sell  such  trees,  and  that  the  advertiser  is  resolved  to  put  the  law  in  force 
against  any  one  who  shall  make  a  bargain  contrary  to  his  interest — Repertory, 
vol  L  p.  118*    Johnson*s  visitor  must  have  been  the  (fu^/Wson.— JSd.] 
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he  Was  in  the  wrong,  he  returned  to  Protestantism. 
I  talked  of  some  time  or  other  publishiug  this  cu- 
rious life.  Mns.  Thrai.e.  "  I  think  yon  had  as 
well  let  alone  that  publication.  To  discover  such 
weakness  exposes  a  man  when  he  is  gone."  JoiiN- 
KON.  "Nay,  it  is  an  honest  picture  of  human  nature. 
How  often  are  the  primary  motives  of  our  greatest 
actions  as  small  as  Sibbald's  for  his  reconversion !" 
Ubs.  Thrale.  *'  But  may  they  not  a*  well  be  for- 
gotten ?"  Johnson,  "  No,  madam ;  a  man  loves  to 
review  big  own  mind.  That  is  the  use  of  a  diary  or 
journal."  Lord  Trimlestown.  "  True,  sir.  As 
tbe  ladies  love  to  see  themselves  in  a  glass,  so  a  man 
likes  to  see  himself  in  his  journal."  Boswell. 
'*  A  very  pretty  allusion,"  Johnson.  "  Yes,  in- 
deed." BoswELL.  "And  as  a  latly  adjusts'  her 
dress  before  a  mirrour,  a  man  atljusts  his  character 
by  looking  at  bis  journal."  I  next  year  foimd  the 
very  same  thought  in  Atterbury's  "  Funeral  Sermon 
on  Lady  Cutts ;"  where,  having  mentioned  her  Diary, 
be  ««jT*,  "  In  this  glass  she  every  day  dressed  her 
mind."  This  is  a  proof  of  coincidence,  and  not  of 
plagiarism  ;  for  I  had  never  read  that  sermon  before. 
Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  John- 
son gave  a  very  earnest  recommendation  of  what  he 
himself  practised  with  the  utmost  coiisfientiousness: 
I  mean  a  strict  attention  to  truth  ■,  even  in  the  most 
minute  particulars.     "  Accustom  your  children,"  said 

■  [Bamll  iccnumuch  pleated  wiih  his  own  ingcnuilf,  md  the  coiddilenDe 
(fdwofbU  bctwaen  BUfaop  Aiurbur]!  uidhimHlf;  bull  don't  quite  undentud 
iuexponon  "  a  man  ■djuidna  hi»  ch»r«ctc.T."  If  he  inora  lh«l  «  man,  bj  «. 
ftning  to  bia  joamil,  u  k  ^*aJ  to  fan  looliing-glax,  improves  his  tulud  and 
eaadnct  daOf,  I  lunwcl  there  Is  tnore  oC  fancy  uian  inith  in  ic  Ales  nuj  coa- 
■nli  thdr  diuiei  and  ind  thfir  conduct  in  itic  day  Ihul  is  gone  hy  :  but,  geoe- 
nUj-,  to  as  llule  advantage  as  rtie  petaon  figureil  by  8l-  Junes  ii 
unio  : — "  He  beholds  hi)  natural  face  in  a  ^lasi :  he  beholdeth  I 
Saah  hi*  wav,  and  iWaiuhiWBy  foigctlfth  what  manner  of  man  I 
tliM.Lv.  23 — HAti,.] 

■  (See  fl-(^,  ..  ilL  p.  321 En.J 
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he, ^^  constantly  to  this:  if  a  thing  happened  at  one 
window,  and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  hap- 
pened at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly 
check  them :  you  do  not  know  where  deviation  from 
truth  will  end."  Boswell.  "  It  may  come  to  the 
door :  and  when  once  an  account  is  at  all  varied  in 
one  circumstance,  it  may  by  degrees  be  varied  so  as 
to  be  totally  different  from  what  really  happened." 
Our  lively  hostess,  whose  fancy  was  impatient  of  the 
rein,  fidgeted  at  this,  and  ventured  to  say,  ^^Nay, 
this  is  too  much.  If  Dr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me 
to  drink  tea,  I  would  comply,  as  I  should  feel  the  re^ 
straint  only  twice  a  day ;  but  little  variations  in  nar^ 
rative  must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day,  if  one  is 
not  perpetually  watching."  Johnson.  **  Well; 
madam,  and  you  ought  to  be  perpetually  watching. 
It  is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth,  than  from 
intentional  lying,  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in 
the  world." 

In  his  review  of  Dr.  Warton's  "Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,"  Johnson  has  giv^i 
the  following  salutary  caution  upon  this  subject: 
"  Nothing  but  experience  could  evince  the  fi^uency 
of  false  information,  or  enable  any  man  to  conceive 
that  so  many  groundless  reports  should  be  propagated 
as  every  man  of  eminence  may  hear  of  himself.  Some 
men  relate  what  they  think  as  what  they  know; 
some  men  of  confused  memories  and  habitual  iniu> 
curacy  ascribe  to  one  man  what  belongs  to  another ; 
and  some  talk  on  without  thought  or  care.  A  few 
men  are  sufficient  to  broach  falsehoods,  which  are 
afterwards  innocently  diffused  by  successive  relaters  *.'* 
Had  he  lived  to  read  what  Sir  John  Hawkins  and 

>  Literary  Magadne,  1756,  p.  37— Boswell. 
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Mrs.  Pioezi  have  reUted  concerning  himself,  how 
much  wouM  he  have  found  his  observation  illustrated  ^ ! 
He  was  indeed  so  much  impressed  with  the  pre- 
valence of  falsehood,  voluntary  or  unintentional,  that  I 
never  knew  any  person  who,  upon  hearing  an  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  told,  discovered  more  of  the 
meredubis  odi.  He  would  say  with  a  significant 
lode  and  decisive  tone,  ^  It  is  not  so.  Do  not  tell 
this  again  \''  He  inculcated  upon  all  his  friends  the 
importance  of  perpetual  vigilance  against  the  slightest 
degrees  of  falsehood;  the  effect  of  which,  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  observed  to  me,  has  been,  that  all 
who  were  of  his  school  are  distinguished  for  a  love  of 
truth  and  accuracy,  which  they  would  not  have  pos- 
sessed in  the  same  degree  if  they  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  Johnson. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  **  It  is  wonderful  that 
five  thousand  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  and  still  it  is  undecided  whether 
or  not  there  has  ever  been  an  instance  of  the  spirit 
of  any  person  appearing  after  death.  All  argument 
is  against  it ;  Imt  all  belief  is  for  it.*' 

He  said,  ''John  Wesley^s  conversation  is  good, 
but  he  is  never  at  leisure.  He  is  always  obliged  to 
go  at  a  certain  hour.  This  is  very  disagreeable  to 
a  man  who  loves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  out  his 
talk,  as  I  do.*" 

■  [Sir  John  HftwUnt  has  not,  it  it  beli«?e<l,  ttated  any  thiiw  JkUe^  though 
he  OBBT  have  ■nmeliiiwi  diaoolocirad  and  miarcwtiemed ;  and  afur  all  that  Mr. 
Boiwdl  and  Bfr.  MaloDe  ha?e  eaid  of  Mn,  Piooi,  nothing  a  proved— hideed 
Dodihig  ia  awertad  (and  the  ■wiirtinn  are  often  dii|»oired)-lbat  verbal  im» 
tfcoifadci^  inch  aa  laying '*oU  tpONMii**  for*' oMfpMfi,**  and  to  forth.  A  mi^ 
jori^  of  Mb.  P&oBi'a  aneedotaa  are  ooofiimed  hy  Mr.  Boawell*a  own  aooount. 
— ^.] 

*  The  following  phmaihle  bat  orer-prudent  conneel  oo  thia  lohject  is  given 
by  an  Italian  writer,  quoted  by  ^  Rhedi  de  generaiiome  iMcrfartwi,**  with  the 
Cfddiet  of  **'  divM  poeUt.  ** 

*  Senipre  4  quel  ver  ch*  a  faoda  di  rocniogna 
Dee  Vuom  chiu^ere  le  labbra  quanto  ct  puoic ; 
Perdchd  tenia  colpa  fa  vergogna.** — BotwCLL. 
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On  Friday,  April  3, 1  dined  with  him  in  London, 
in  a  company  ^  where  were  present  several  eminent 
men,  whom  I  shall  not  name,  but  distinguish  their 
parts  in  the  conversation  by  different  letters. 

F.  *'  I  have  been  looking  at  this  fsunous  antique 
marble  dog  o£  Mr.  Jennings,  valued  at  a  thousand 
guineas,  said  to  be  Aldbiades's  dog.**  Johnson. 
**  His  tail  then  must  be  docked.  That  was  the  marie 
of  Alcilnades's  dog.''  E.  **  A  thousand  guineas ! 
The  representation  of  no  animal  whatever  is  worth 
so  much.  At  this  rate,  a  dead  dc^  would  indeed  be 
better  than  a  living  lion.'*  Johnson.  '^Sir,  it  is 
not  the  worth  of  the  thing,  but  of  the  skill  in  form* 
ing  it,  which  is  so  hi^y  estimated.  Every  thing 
that  enlarges  the  sphere  of  human  powers,  that  nhoms 
man  he  can  do  what  he  thought  he  could  not  do,  is 
valuaUe.  The  first  man  who  balanoed  a  straw  upon 
his  nose ;  J<dinson  %  who  rode  upon  three  horses  at  a 

>  [The  CLUB.^This  aeemi  to  be  the  otly  initanoe  in  which  Ifr.  Botwell 
has  ventured  to  give  in  any  detail  the  oonvenation  of  that  society ;  and  we  lee 
ihiit  on  thia  occasion  he  lua  DOl  niBBtioped  the  nmmi,  but  haa  ditguioed  tfao 
partiea  under  what  look  like  initialM.  All  theie  letten,  however — even  wi^ 
the  names  of  the  oomnany  befiire  us.*it  la  not  easy  to-onwopriate.  It  ^pesn 
by  the  hooka  of  the  Club,  aa  Mr.  Hatchett  infonns  the  eaitDr,  that  the  companr 
on  that  evming  consisted  of  Dr.  Jetmsoo,  president,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Bosw^ 
Vt,  OeorgB  Fovdyce^  Mr.  Oibbony  Dr.  Johnaon  (mmin  named),  Sit  Joshua  Mej- 
ndds.  Lord  Upper  Ossory,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan.  In  Mr.  Boswell's  account, 
the  taiitial  £.  no  doubt  stands  tctEdmtmd  Burke;  F.,  hi  aUnakm  to  his  fiunihr 
name  of  Fitxpatrick,  probably  means  Lord  Upper  Ossoiy ;  but  the  approprU 
•tian  of  the  other  lottets  Is  veiy  difficult  The  eoitor  suspects,  fiom  some  drcum- 
stances  of  the  conversation,  and  ftom  the  double  entry  of  Johnson's  name,  that, 
although  it  was  his  night  to  he  president^  he  was  not  actually  in  the  chair— perhapa 
ftmn  raving  come  too  iate.  If  thia  suspicion  be  correct,  the  initial  P.  would  mean 
PrcHdaU  ;  but  it  would  be  stiU  in  doubt  who  the  president  was.  J.  probably  meant 
Sir  JioMaftiReynolda,  and  R.  might  be  ilidWinlB.  Sheridan;  for  though  aone  of 
the  observations  made  by  R.  are  not  very  like  Mr.  Sheridan's  st)ie,  it  must  be 
nooOected  that  he  was  at  this  period  a  very  young  man,  and  not  yet  in  parila- 
ment.  The  medkal  observatioos,  and  the  aUuAins  to  Holland,  made  by  C, 
ooggest  that  Dr.  Fordyoe,  a  physidan  who  was  educated  in  Holknd,  waa 
meant,  althooah  the  editor  cannot  surmise  why  he  should  have  been  desig^iated 
by  the  letter  C.  If  these  conjectures  be  just,  it  would  follow  that  P..  the  /*rr. 
ddeni^  was  Mr.  Oibbon.  Why  Mr.  Boswdl  did  not  adopt  one  uniform  mode 
of  designating  his  hiterloentors,  and  why  he  haa  Involved  a  simple  matter  in  so 
much  mystery,  is  unaccountable.  The  editor  ofiers  his  explanation  of  the  four 
last  names  merely  as  a  conjecture,  with  whidi  he  himselt  Is  not  entirely  satis, 
fied.    Sir  James  Alackintaah  and  Mr.  Chalmcn  are  equally  dubkms.— £d.  ] 

•  [See  antCy  v.  i.  p.  4I0^^1&D,] 


liiae ;  in  short,  all  such  men  deserve  the  applause  of 
mankind,  not  oo  account  of  the  use  of  what  they  did, 
but  of  the  dexterity  which  they  exhibited,"  Bos- 
WELi..  "  Yet  a  misapplicatiuu  of  time  and  assiduity 
is  not  to  be  encouraged.  Addison,  in  one  of  his 
'  Spectators,'  commends  the  judgment  of  a  king,  whi^ 
as  a  suitable  reward  to  a  man  that  hy  long  perse* 
ventuce  had  attained  to  the  art  of  throwing  a  harley- 
com  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  gave  him  a  bushel 
of  barley."  Johnson.  "  He  must  have  been  a  king 
of  Scotland,  where  barley  is  scarce."  F.  "  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  antique  figures  of  an  animal  is 
the  boar  at  Florence,"  Johnson.  "  The  first  boai 
that  is  well  made  iu  marble  should  be  preserved  aa 
a  wonder.  When  meu  arrive  at  a  facility  of  making 
boais  well,  then  the  workmanship  is  not  of  such  value; 
but  they  should  however  he  preserved  as  examples, 
and  as  a  greater  security  for  the  restoration  of  the 
art,  should  it  be  lost." 

E.  "  We  bear  prodigious  complaints  at  present  oS 
emigration.  I  am  convinced  that  emigration  makes 
a  country  more  populous."  J.  "  That  sounds  very 
much  like  a  paradox."  E.  "Exportation  of  men, 
tike  exportation  of  all  other  commodities,  makes  more 
be  produced."  Johnson.  "  But  there  would  be  more 
people  were  there  not  emigration,  provided  there  were 
food  for  more."  E.  '*  No ;  leave  a  few  breeders,  an4 
you  II  have  more  people  than  if  there  were  no  emi- 
gration." Johnson.  "Nay,  sir,  it  is  plain  there 
will  be  more  people,  if  there  are  more  breeders. 
Thirty  cows  in  good  pasture  will  produce  more  calves 
than  ten  cowa,  provided  they  have  good  bulls.  E. 
"There  are  bulls'  enough  in  Ireland,"     JoHNsoi^ 


o  the  luperabuDdanl  popuUli 


luil  b«  a  very  iinpcii«c(  loconi 

am  10  slludL-  [perfa>p>  with  ■ 
aof  IreUod.— I^D.] 
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(smiling).  ^*  So,  sir,  I  should  think  from  your  argu- 
ment*" BoswELL.  ^*  You  said  exportation  of  men, 
like  exportation  of  other  commodities,  makes  more 
be  produced.  But  a  bounty  is  given  to  encourage 
the  exportation  of  com,  and  no  bounty  is  given  fcnr 
the  exportation  of  men ;  though,  indeed,  those  who 
go  gain  by  it."  R.  **  But  the  bounty  on  the  export- 
ation of  com  is  paid  at  home.*'  £•  *^  That's  the  same 
thing."  Johnson.  **  No,  sir."  R.  •*  A  man  who 
stays  at  home  gains  nothing  by  his  neighbour's  emi- 
grating.** BoswELL.  **  I  can  understand  that  emi- 
gration may  be  the  cause  that  more  people  may  be 
produced  in  a  country;  but  the  country  will  not 
tharefinne  be  the  more  populous ;  for  the  people  issue 
fn»n  it.  It  can  only  be  said  that  there  is  a  flow  of 
pe<^e.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  have  children,  to 
know  that  they  can  get  a  living  by  emigration."  R. 
^*  Yes,  if  there  were  an  emigration  of  children  under 
six  years  of  age.  But  they  don*t  emigrate  till  they 
could  earn  their  livelihood  in  «ome  way  at  home." 
C.  **  It  is  romaricable  that  the  most  unhealthy  coun« 
tries,  where  there  are  the  most  destructive  diseases^ 
sudi  as  Egypt  and  Bengal,  are  the  most  populous.** 
Johnson.  **  Countries  which  are  the  most  populous 
have  the  most  destructive  diseases.  That  is  the  true 
state  of  the  proposition.**  C.  **  Holland  is  very  un- 
healthy, yet  it  is  exceedingly  populous.'*  Johnson. 
^  I  know  not  that  HoUand  is  unhealthy.  But  its 
populousness  is  owing  to  an  influx  of  people  from  all 
other  countries.  Disease  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
pcqpulousness ;  for  it  not  only  carries  off  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people;  but  those  who  are  left  are 
weakened,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  increase.** 

R«  ^  Mr.  E.  I  don't  mean  to  flatter,  but  when 
tx>sterity  reads  one  of  your  speeches  in  parliament, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  you  took  so  much 
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juilns,  knowing  with  certainty  that  it  coutd  produce 
no  effect,  that  not  one  vote  would  be  gained  by  it." 
E.  "  Waving  your  compliment  to  me,  I  shall  say,  in 
general,  that  it  is  very  well  worth  while  for  a  man 
to  take  pains  to  speak  well  iu  parliament.  A  man, 
who  has  vanity,  speaks  to  display  his  talents ;  and 
if  a  man  speaks  well,  he  gradually  establishes  a  cer- 
tain reputation  and  consequence  in  the  general  opi- 
tiion,  which  sooner  or  later  will  have  its  political 
reward.  Besides,  though  not  one  vote  is  gained,  a 
good  speech  has  its  effect.  Though  an  act  which 
has  been  ably  opposed  passes  into  a  law,  yet  in  its 
progress  it  is  modelled,  it  is  softened  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  we  see  plaiuly  the  minister  has  been  told, 
that  the  members  attached  to  him  are  so  sensible  of 
its  injustice  or  absurdity  from  what  they  have  heard, 
that  it  must  be  altered."  Johnson.  "And,  sir, 
there  is  a  gratification  of  pride.  Though  we  cannot 
oat-vote  them,  we  will  out-argue  them.  They  shall 
not  do  wrong  without  its  being  shown  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  world."  E.  "  The  house  of  com- 
mons is  a  mixed  body.  (I  except  the  minority,  which 
I  hold  to  be  pure  (smiling),  but  1  take  the  whole 
house.)  It  is  a  mass  by  no  meaus  pure;  but  neither 
is  it  wholly  corrupt,  though  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  corruption  in  it.  There  are  many  members  who 
generally  go  with  the  minister,  who  will  not  go  all 
lengths.  There  are  many  honest  well-meaning  coun- 
try gentlemen  who  are  in  parliament  only  to  keep  up 
the  consequence  of  their  families.  Upon  most  of 
these  a  good  sjwech  will  have  influence."  Johnson. 
"  We  are  all  more  or  less  governed  by  interest.  But 
interest  will  not  make  us  do  every  thing.  In  a  case 
which  admits  of  doubt,  we  try  to  think  on  the  side 
which  is  for  our  interest,  and  generally  bring  our- 
selves to  act  accordingly.     But  the  subject  must  ad- 
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mit  of  diversity  of  odofiiriiig ;  it  miut  leodve  a  adoiu 
on  that  side.  In  the  houie  of  commons  time  an 
membeis  enott^  who  will  not  ¥Ote  what  is  grossly  un- 
just or  absuid.  No,  sir ;  there  must  always  be  lig^t 
enough,  or  appearance  of  right,  to  keep  wnmg  in 
countenance.''  Bosweli^  '*  There  is  surely  always 
a  majwity  in  parliament  who  have  places,  or  who 
want  to  have  them,  and  who  therefore  will  be  gene- 
rally ready  to  support  government  without  requiriiig 
any  pretext.^  E.  ^  True,  sir ;  that  majority  will 
always  follow 

*  Quo  damor  roatt  et  tmba  fitTcntiiini.*  ** 

BoswELL.  **  Well  now,  let  us  take  the  common 
phrase.  Place-hunters.  I  thought  they  had  hunted 
without  regard  to  any  thing,  just  as  their  huntsman, 
the  minister,  leads,  looking  only  to  the  prey  \**  J. 
**  But  taking  your  metaphor,  you  know  that  in  hunting 
there  are  few  so  desperately  keen  as  to  follow  without 
reserve.  Some  do  not  choose  to  leap  ditches  and 
hedges  and  risk  their  necks,  or  gallop  over  steeps,  or 
even  to  dirty  themselves  in  bogs  and  mire/'  Bos- 
WEi.L.  **  I  am  glad  there  are  some  good,  quiet,  mo- 
derate, political  hunters."  E.  *^  I  believe  in  any  body 
of  men  in  England  I  should  have  been  in  the  mi- 
nority!  I  have  always  been  in  the  minority.*'  P. 
**  The  house  of  commons  resembles  a  private  com- 
pany. How  seldom  is  any  man  convinced  by  anothei^s 
argument;  passion  and  pride  rise  against  it."  R. 
'*  What  would  be  the  consequence,  if  a  minister,  sure 
of  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  should  resolve 

*  I  liOrd  DoHngbrake,  who,  however  detMUble  m  a  meUphysidaii,  must  be 

allowed  to  have  had  adrotrable  tdcDU  as  a  political  writer,  thua  deacribet  the 
houM  of  ootnniona  in  hia  ^  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham  ;** — *<  Vou  know 
the  nature  of  that  aaierobly  z  they  grow,  like  houndH,  fond  of  the  inaii  who 
■howi  them  game,  and  by  wboae  halloo  they  are  used  to  be  encouraged.** — Dos- 

WEtl.. 


that  there  should  be  no  speaking  at  all  upon  hk  side?* 
E.  ^  He  must  eoon  go  out.  That  has  been  tried ; 
but  it  was  fimnd  it  would  not  do."-— - 

B.  **  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitiTe ;  it  is 
Teutonidct  a  mixture  of  the  northern  tongues ;  it 
has  mudi  English  in  it.''  Johnson.  "^  It  may  have 
beoi  radically  Teutonidc ;  but  English  and  Hi^ 
Dutch  have  no  similarity  to  the  eye,  though  radically 
the  same.  Qnoe,  when  looking  into  Low  Dutdi,  I 
found*  in  a  whole  page»  only  one  word  similar  to 
English ;  Hroem,  like  stream,  and  it  signified  tideK*" 
EL  ^I  remember  haying  seen  a  Dutdi  sonnet,  in 
which  I  found  this  word,  roencpies.  Nobody  would 
at  first  think  that  this  could  be  English ;  but,  when 
we  inquire,  we  find  roef  ,  rose,  and  nopie,  knob ;  so 
we  have  roidnids.'' 

Johnson.  **I  have  been  reading  Thidmesse's 
Traveb,  which  I  think  are  entertaining."  BoawELL. 
"*  What,  air,  a  good  book  ?"  Johnson.  **  Yes,  sir, 
to  read  on^.  I  do  not  say  you  are  to  make  a  study 
of  it,  and  digest  it ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  true 
book  in  his  intenti<m.  All  travellers  generally  mean 
to  tdl  truth;  though  Thicknesse  observes,  upon 
Smcdiett's  account  of  his  alarming  a  whole  town  in 
France  by  firing  a  blunderbuss,  and  frightening  a 
French  noUeman  till  he  made  him  tie  on  his  port- 
manteau, that  he  would  be  loth  to  say  Smollett  had 
told  two  lies  in  one  page ;  but  he  had  found  the  <mly 

>  [Dr.  Johnton  teons  to  hmTe  been  in  error  in  diis  point.     Stroem  tignifiet 
tmt,  whu Mrmm  6m  in  K^MA    tmtrtni^  flowing  wnai,   nd  tiiinoi  ikki 


and  the  languages  liaTe  undoabCedly  a  general  liniilaiitjr.  Let  of  take  aa  ex- 
nnpks  tiie  eiplanadona  riven  in  Marin*a  Dvtefa  Dfedaoary,  of  tiM  mj  two 
words  to  wliicfa  Jolmson  Eluded,  with  the  English  sabjoioeds 

c  ini  AKX  T. — Stroom-'-rat 


TiDK— IFoter— <y-»i#n>eai    ekkt  em  vieof  vamier  aer 
water    tHr    tirmm    obh  and  flowof  dit  sea. 

And  under  the  word  current  is  quoted  a  Dutch  phrase  whieh  is  almost  English ; 

Dai  bock  ward  Hen  crimen 
that  book  worth  ten  crowns.— Ed.] 


as. 

nnpo  in  ffimme  w^ktat  Aat  thii^  could  have  hap- 

be  mistaken.    In  every 
can  be  applied,  they 

ffWTttMMttlr-idffir.   There  has  been,  of  late,  a  strange 

j^^fff.  ^,  ztmraSiBn  to  be  displeased.** 
S,  ''-iS^aat  the  experience  which  I  have  had, — and 

;  HMVtr  iial  a  g>^»t  deal, — I  have  learnt  to  think 

mmy  id  aankind.''    Johnson.  *'  From  my  expe- 

rMMr  1  kave  found  them  worse  in  commercial  deal- 

imgltt.  BMie  disposed  to  cheat  than  I  had  any  notion 

uir :  but  more  disposed  to  do  one  another  good  than 

I  bad  conceived.*'  J.  **  Less  just  and  more  beneficenf 

Johnson.  **  And  really  it  is  wonderful,  considering 

bow  much  attention  is  necessary  for  men  to  take  care 

of  themselves,  and  ward  off  immediate  evils  which 

press  upon  them,  it  is  wonderful  how  much  they  do 

for  others.     As  it  is  said  of  the  greatest  liar,  that  he 

tells  more  truth  than  falsehood ;  so  it  may  be  said 

of  the  worst  man,  that  he  does  more  good  than  evil.'* 

BoswELL.  **  Perhaps  from  experience  men  may  be 

found  happier  than  we  suppose/'    Johnson.  ^*  No, 

sir ;  the  more  we  inquire  we  shall  find  men  the  less 

happy/*      P.  "As  to  thinking  better  or  worse  of 

mankind  from  experience,  some  cunning  people  will 

not  be  satisfied  unless  they  have  put  men  to  the  test, 

as  they  think.     There  is  a  very  good  story  told  of 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in  his  character  of  a  justice  of 

the  peace.     A  gentleman  brought  his  servant  before 

him,  upon  an  accusation  of  having  stolen  some  money 

from  him ;  but  it  having  come  out  that  he  had  laid 

it  purposely  in  the  servant's  way,  in  order  to  try  his 

honesty.  Sir  Godfrey  sent  the  master  to  prison  \** 

•  Pope  thui  introducct  this  story : 

^  Fftith,  in  such  case  if  you  should  prosecute, 
I  think  Sir  Ifodft^  should  decide  the  suit, 
Who  sent  the  thief  who  stole  the  cuh  away, 
And  punisird  him  that  put  it  in  his  way." 

Imitatiotu  of  Horace^  book  II.  cpi»t.  ii.>-Ijoswi.LL. 
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Johnson.  **  To  resist  tanptation  once  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  honesty.  If  a  servant,  indeed,  were 
to  resist  the  continued  temptation  of  silver  lying  in 
a  window,  as  some  people  let  it  lie,  when  he  is  siure 
his  master  does  not  know  how  much  there  is  of  it, 
he  would  give  a  strong  proof  of  honesty.  But  this 
is  a  proof  to  which  you  have  no  right  to  put  a  man. 
You  know,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  temptation  which  will  overcome  any  virtue. 
Now,  in  so  far  as  you  approach  temptation  to  a  man^ 
you  do  him  an  injury ;  and,  if  he  is  overcome,  you 
share  his  guilt.**  P.  "  And,  when  once  overcome,  it 
is  easier  for  him  to  be  got  the  better  of  again." 
BoswELL.  "  Yes,  you  are  his  seducer ;  you  have  de- 
bauched him.  I  have  kndwn  a  man  resolved  to  put 
friendship  to  the  test,  by  asking  a  friend  to  lend  him 
money,  merely  with  that  view,  when  he  did  not  want 
if  Johnson.  "That  is  very  wrong,  sir.  Your 
friend  may  be  a  narrow  man,  and  yet  have  many 
good  qualities :  narrowness  may  be  his  only  fault. 
Now  you  are  trying  his  general  character  as  a  friend 
by  one  particular  singly,  in  which  he  happens  to  be 
defective,  when,  in  truth,  his  character  is  composed 
of  many  particulars." 

£.  **  I  understand  the  hogshead  of  claret,  which 
this  society  was  favoured  with  by  our  friend  the 
dean  \  is  nearly  out ;  I  think  he  should  be  written 
to,  to  send  another  of  the  same  kind.  Let  the  re- 
quest be  made  with  a  happy  ambiguity  of  expression, 
so  that  we  may  have  the  chance  of  his  sending  it 
also  as  a  present."  Johnson.  "  I  am  willing  to 
offer  my  services  as  secretary  on  this  occasion.''  P. 
**  As  many  as  are  for  Dr.  Johnson  being  secretary 


'  [Dr.  Bamazd,  Dean  of  I>erry,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Limerick. 
-Ed.] 
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h6ld  up  yodr  hands  ^ — Carried  Unanimously.^  Bos* 
WELL.  "He  will  be  our  dictator.**  Johnson.  **No, 
the  company  is  to  dictate  to  me.  I  am  only  to  write 
for  wine  \  and  I  am  quite  disinterested,  as  I  drink 
none ;  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  baring  forged  the 
application.  I  am  no  more  than  humble  scribeJ^ 
B. "  Then  you  shall  prewaAhe.*'  Boswell.  **  Very 
well.  The  first  play  of  words  to-day.**  J.  **  No,  no ; 
the  bulls  in  Ireland."  Johnson.  "  Were  I  your 
dictator,  you  should  have  no  wine.  It  would  be  my 
business  cavere  ne  quid  detrimenti  Respublica  ea- 
peretf  and  wine  is  dangerous.  Rome  was  ruined  by 
luxury."  (smiling).  £.  *^  If  you  allow  no  wine  as  dic- 
tator, you  shall  not  have  me  for  your  master  of  horse.'' 

On  Saturday,  April  4,  I  drank  tea  with  Johnson 
at  Dr.  Taylor's,  where  he  had  dined.  He  entertained 
us  with  an  account  of  a  tragedy  written  by  a  Dr. 
Kennedy  (not  the  Lisbon  physician).  ♦*♦♦♦♦« 

He  was  very  silent  this  evening,  and  read  in  a 
variety  of  books ;  suddenly  throwing  down  one,  and 
taking  up  another. 

He  talked  of  going  to  Streatham  that  night.  Tay- 
lor. "  You  *11  be  robbed,  if  you  do ;  or  yoii  must 
shoot  a  highwayman.  Now  I  would  rather  be  robbed 
thati  do  that ;  I  would  not  shoot  a  highwayman.*' 
Johnson.  **  But  I  would  rather  shoot  him  in  the 
instant  when  he  is  attempting  to  rob  me,  than  afters- 
wards  swear  against  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  to  take 
away  his  life,  after  he  has  robbed  me.  I  am  surer  I 
am  right  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  I  may 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  man  when  I  swear ;  I  cannot 
be  mistaken,  if  I  shoot  him  in  the  act.  Besides,  we 
feel  less  reluctance  to  take  away  a  man's  life,  when 

ft 

*  [This  supports  the  conjecture  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  the  President — Ed.] 

*  [Here  a  few  lines,  relating  to  the  disgusting  and  indelicate  subject  of  this 
tragedy,  are  omitted.  J^P.] 
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we  are  heated  by  the  injury,  than  to  do  it  at  a  distance 
of  time  by  an  oath,  after  we  have  cooled."  Boswei-L. 
"So,  sir,  you  would  rather  act  from  the  motive  of 
private  passion,  than  that  of  publick  advantage." 
JoiixsoN.  "  Nay,  sir,  when  I  shoot  the  highwayman, 
I  art  from  both."  Boswell.  "Very  well,  very  well. 
There  is  no  catching  him."  Johnson.  "At  the 
same  time,  one  does  not  know  what  to  say.  For  per- 
haps one  may.  a  year  after,  hang  himself  from  un- 
easiness for  having  shot  a  highwayman  '.  Few  minds 
are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  so  great  a  thing."  Bos- 
WELL.  "Then,  sir,  yon  would  not  shoot  him?" 
Johnson.  "  But  I  might  be  vexed  afterwards  for 
that  too." 

Thrale's  carriage  not  having  come  for  him,  as  he 
expected,  I  accompanied  him  some  part  of  the  way 
home  to  Ills  on'n  house.  I  told  liim,  that  I  had 
talked  of  him'  to  Mr.  Dunning  a  few  days  before, 
and  had  said,  that  in  his  company  we  did  not  so 
much  interchange  conversation,  as  listen  to  him; 
and  that  Dunning  observed,  u)>on  this,  "  One  ts 
always  willing  to  listen  to  Dr.  Johnson ;"  to  which 
I  answered,  "  That  is  a  great  deal  from  you,  sir." 
"  Ves,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  a  great  deal  indeed.  Here 
is  a  man  willing  to  listen,  to  whom  the  world  is  list- 
ening all  the  rest  of  the  year."  Boswell.  "  I  think, 
dr,  it  is  right  to  tell  one  man  of  such  a  handsome 


■  Tlic  Ulc  Duke  of  MoniroK  wu  gciurall;  Hid  to  have  been  uoca*;  on  UiM 
•ODUnl;  t>ul  I  cmn  nmtndict  the  itpon  from  hii  grace's  own  >utliari».  At 
hi  lutd  ta  Klmll  me  to  Terj  euy  convemtion  with  him,  I  look  the  liberty  U 
Intfodure  the  lubjct-L  His  gniDc  lold  me,  that  when  tiding  one  night  near 
t.M>dan.  Iw  *u  ilucked  bj  two  highwaytnm  on  honeback.  and  thai  he  Initantly 
■bat  one  nt  ihem.  apon  which  the  other  galloped  off:  that  hli  servant,  who  wu 
Ten  veil  mounted,  propoicd  to  punue  him  and  take  him,  but  that  hin  grace 
•aid,  "  No,  we  hiTe  had  blood  etwugh ;  I  hope  the  man  may  live  to  repent." 
Hb  gncf.  npoa  mv  pre>uinin)|;  10  put  the  question,  aasumd  me,  that  hia  mind 
■a*  not  at  dl  clouded  by  what  he  had  Ihua  done  in  Klri.dcfcnce. — Boswell. 
IThD  ii  anoiber  strikmg  instance  of  Mr.  Biwwdl's  readineiii  to  aak  quniiooB. 
nil  curiosity  hat  benefited  u«,  but  few  could  have  the  boldneM  to  have  made 
■id>  inquiiio — Gn.l 

'  (Yet  Mr.  Bo«wel1  wmeli.no  coibUtL-  Mo.  Thrale  for  llattery  t— Ed.) 
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thing,  which  has  been  said  of  him  by  another.  It 
tends  to  increase  benevolence."  Johnson.  "  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  right,  sir." 

On  Tuesday,  April  ?»  I  breakfasted  with  him  at 
his  house.  He  said,  **  Nobody  was  content."  I  men- 
tioned to  him  a  respectable  person  ^  in  Scotland  whom 
he  knew ;  and  I  asserted,  that  I  really  believed  he 
was  always  content.  Johnson.  **  No,  sir,  he  is  not 
content  with  the  present ;  he  has  always  some  new 
scheme,  some  new  plantation,  something  which  is 
future.  You  know  he  was  not  content  as  a  widower, 
for  he  married  again.''  Bosweli^.  "  But  he  is  not 
restless."  Johnson.  *^  Sir,  he  is  only  locally  at  rest. 
A  chymist  is  locally  at  rest ;  but  his  mind  is  hard  at 
work.  This  gentleman  has  done  with  external  ex- 
ertions. It  is  too  late  for  him  to  engage  in  distant 
projects."  BoswELL.  ^  He  seems  to  amuse  himself 
quite  well ;  to  have  his  attention  fixed,  and  his  tran- 
quillity preserved  by  very  small  matters.  I  have  tried 
this;  but  it  would  not  do  with  me."  Johnson 
(laughing).  **  No,  sir ;  it  must  be  bom  with  a  man 
to  be  contented  to  take  up  with  little  things.  Women 
have  a  great  advantage  that  they  may  take  up  with 
little  things  without  disgracing  themselves :  a  man 
cannot,  except  with  fiddling.  Had  I  learnt  to  fiddle, 
I  should  have  done  nothing  else."  Boswell.  ^^Pray, 
sir,  did  you  ever  play  on  any  musical  instrument?"^ 
Johnson.  **  No,  sir.  I  once  bought  me  a  flagelet ; 
but  I  never  made  out  a  tune."  Boswell.  *^A 
flagelet,  sir  ! — so  small  an  instrument  ^  ?  I  should 
have  liked  to  hear  you  play  on  the  violoncello.  ITuit 


1  [Lord  Auchinleck,  Mr.  Bo8well*8  fkther. — Ed.] 

<  When  I  told  this  to  Miss  Seward,  she  smiled,  and  repeated  with  admiimhle 
readiness,  from  *'  Ads  and  Oalatea,*' 

**  Bring  me  a  hundred  reeds  of  ample  growth. 

To  DuJce  a  pipe  for  my  capacious  mouth,** — Boswell. 
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should  have  been  your  instrument/'  Johxsox. 
"  Sir,  I  might  as  well  have  played  on  the  violoncello 
as  another;  but  I  should  have  done  nothing  else. 
No,  sir ;  a  man  would  never  undertake  great  things, 
could  he  be  amused  with  small.  I  once  tried  knot- 
ting. Dempster's  ^  sister  undertook  to  teach  me; 
but  I  could  not  learn  it."  Boswell.  "So,  sir;  it 
will  be  related  in  pompous  narrative,  *  Once  for  his 
amusement  he  tried  knotting ;  nor  did  this  Hercules 
disdain  the  distaff.' "  Johnson.  ''  Knitting  of  stock- 
ings is  a  good  amusement.  As  a  freeman  of  Aber- 
deen,  I  should  be  a  knitter  of  stockings."  He  asked 
me  to  go  down  with  him  and  dine  at  Mr.  Thrale's 
at  Streatham,  to  which  I  agreed.  I  had  lent  him 
"  An  Account  of  Scotland,  in  1702,"  written  by  a 
man  of  various  inquiry,  an  English  chaplain  to  a 
Foment  stationed  there.  Johnson.  "  It  is  sad 
stuff,  sir,  miserably  written,  as  books  in  general  then 
were.  There  is  now  an  elegance  of  style  universally 
di£Eused.  No  man  now  writes  so  ill  as  ^Martin's 
Account  of  the  Hebrides'  is  written.  A  man  could 
not  write  so  ill,  if  he  should  try.  Set  a  merchant's 
clerk  now  to  write,  and  he'll  do  better." 

He  talked  to  me  with  serious  concern  of  a  certain 
female  friend's^  "laxity  of  narration,  and  inattention  to 

*  [This  is  pTobsbly  «  mistake.  Johnson  does  not  appear  to  hare  had  any  ac^ 
qaaiBtanoe  vith  Mr.  Dempster's  famflj.  His  early  friend,  Mr.  lyytr^  l»d  a 
Hster,  with  whom  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Johnson  was  on  terms  fill  inti- 
macy ;  and  Mr.  Boswdl,  in  copying  his  notes  (in  whidi  pahaps  the  name  was 
abbcevistedV,  may  hare  mistaken  Dyer  for  Dempster.— Ed.] 

*  (Mrs.  ThnJe.  Dr.  Johnson  is  hen  made  to  say,  that  he  was  ^*  weary 
of  chiding  her  on  this  subject.'*  It  i>,  however,  remarkable  that  in  all  his 
letters  to  her — written  certainly  with  equal  freedom  and  affeetioo — there  should 
be  DO  allusion  of  this  kind.  Without  accusing  Mr.  Boswell  of  stating  what 
was  not  true,  we  may  suspect  that  on  these  occasions  he  did  not  tell  the  whole 
troth ;  and  that  Dr.  Johnson's  expressions  were  anrwert  to  nggntUmt  of  his 
own ;  and  to  enable  us  to  judge  fidily  of  the  answer,  the  suggestion  itself 
dboold  haTt  been  stated.  This  teems  the  more  probable  from  Johnson's  sayings 
**'  Do  talk  to  her  cfUC*  which  would  hare  been  a  Tioladon  of  all  decency  wdA. 
friendship  ^considering  the  relative  situatums  of  Mn.  Thrale,  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
Mr.  Boswdl),  if  it  did  not  allude  to  some  particular  &ct  of  which  Boswell  bimsdf 
bad  oomplaiaed.-— Ed.] 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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truth.**  "  I  am  as  much  vexed,"  said  he,  "  at  the 
ease  with  which  she  bears  it  mentioned  to  her,  as  at  the 
thing  itself.  I  told  her,  *  Madam,  you  are  contented 
to  hear  every  day  said  to  you,  what  the  highest  of 
mankind  have  died  for,  rather  than  bear.*  You  know, 
sir,  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  rather  than 
bear  to  be  told  they  had  uttered  a  falsehood.  Do 
talk  to  her  of  it :  I  am  weary." 

BoswELL.  "  Was  not  Dr.  John  Campbell  a  very 
inaccurate  man  in  his  narrative,  sir  ?  He  once  told 
me,  that  he  drank  thirteen  bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting  ^** 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  Campbell 
ever  lied  with  pen  and  ink ;  but  you  could  not  en- 
tirely depend  on  any  thing  he  told  you  in  conversa- 
tion, if  there  was  fact  mixed  with  it.  However,  I 
loved  Campbell :  he  was  a  solid  orthodox  man  :  he 
had  a  reverence  for  religion.  Though  defective  in 
practice,  he  was  religious  in  principle ;  and  he  did 
nothing  grossly  wrong  that  I  have  heard  ^.'* 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  present  the  day  before, 
when  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  literary  lady,  sat  to  Miss 
Reynolds  for  her  picture ;  and  that  she  said,  "  she 
had  bound  up  Mr.  Gibbon's  History  without  the  last 
two  offensive  chapters ;  for  that  she  thought  the  book 
so  far  good,  as  it  gave,  in  an  elegant  manner,  the 
substance  of  the  bad  writers  medii  teviy  which  the 

*  Ixyrd  Macartnej  observes  upon  this  passage,  ^<  I  have  heard  him  tell  many 
diings,  which,  though  embellished  by  their  mode  of  narrative,  had  their  founda* 
tion  in  dnth  ;  but  1  never  remember  any  thing  approadiing  to  this.  If  he  had 
written  it,  I  should  have  supposed  some  wag  had  put  the  figure  of  one  before 
the  three."  I  am,  however,  absolutely  certahi  that  Dr.  Campbell  told  me  it, 
and  I  gave  particular  attention  to  it,  being  myself  a  lover  of  wttie,  and  therefore 
curious  to  hear  whatever  is  remarkable  concerning  drinking.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  men  can  drink,  without  suffering  any  injury,  such  a  quantity 
as  to  others  appears  incredible.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  Dr.  Campbell  told 
me,  he  took  a  very  long  time  to  this  great  potation ;  and  I  have  heard  Dr. 
Johnson  sav,  "  Sir,  if  a  man  drinks  very  slowly,  and  leU  one  glass  evaporate 
before  he  takes  another,  I  know  not  how  long  he  may  drink.'*  Dr.  Campbell 
mentioned  a  colonel  of  militia  who  sat  with  him  all  the  time,  and  drank  equally. 

—Bos  WELL. 

•  Dr.  John  Campbell  died  about  two  years  before  this  conversation  took  place ; 
Dec  10,  177C  — Malone.     [See  anir,  v.  ii.  p.  117.  203 Ed.] 
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lale  Lord  Lyttletoii  advised  her  to  read."  Johnson. 
'*  Sir,  she  has  not  read  them  :  she  sliows  none  of  this 
impetuosity  to  me :  she  does  not  know  Greek,  and,  I 
fancy,  knows  little  Latin.  She  is  willing  vou  should 
thiiik  she  knows  them  ;  but  she  does  not  say  she 
does  '."  BosWEi.r..  *•  Mr.  Ilan-is,  who  was  present* 
agreed  willi  her."  JoHX-soN.  "  Harris  was  laughing 
at  her,  sir.  Harris  is  a  sound  sullen  scholar ;  he 
does  not  like  intprloper.s.  Harris,  however,  is  a  prig, 
and  a  bad  prig  -.  I  looked  into  his  book,  and  thought 
be  did  not  understand  his  owu  system."  fiu.s\V£:i.L. 
"  He  says  plain  things  in  a  formal  and  abstract  way, 
to  be  sure;  but  his  method  is  good:  for  to  have 
clear  notions  upon  any  subject,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  analytick  arrangement."  Johnson,  "  Sir, 
it  is  what  every  body  does,  whether  tliey  will  or  no. 
But  sometimes  things  may  be  made  darker  by  de- 
finitioD.  I  see  a  eoit\  I  define  her,  Animal  qua- 
drupe*  rum'mans  cornutum.  But  a  goat  ruminates, 
and  a  cow  may  have  no  horns.  Cow  is  plainer," 
Bo.sWEi.i..  "  I  think  Dr.  Franklin's  definition  of 
Matt  a  good  one — '  A  tool-making  animal.' "  John- 
son. "  But  many  a  man  never  made  a  tool :  and 
suppose  a  man  without  arms,  he  could  not  make  a 
tool." 


■  [AU  ihk  miul  be  truncated  and  diiiortei).  Mrs.  AlonUgu  did  not  aa;  thai 
ilw  hid  rrtd  thcw  uilhoti,  but  bsd  been  advucil  to  rcul  ibem  ;  and  the  )n(cr- 
Bt«  ftom  what  ilie  did  saj  might  be,  that  the  had  read  Qibbon  Inilradi  and 
■Did;  the  word  "  Itnpeliiorili/"  atast  be  a  mutake,  •rising,  perhapn,  fnmi  Mr. 
Bavell'a  not  being  able  lo  decipher  hia  own  miuuscripE.  Then,  again,  Mt- 
Omu  i*  Hid  ui  agrre  wUh  her— in  what  ? — ill  thinking  that  Qibbon'i  Uisiniy 
^Tc.  in  an  elegant  manner,  the  Bubitance  of  the  wiiiera  of  the  medii  avi.  Hov 
totiA  ibfat  b-:  laughing  at  her  ?  Sir.  Boanell  aayi  elsewhere  of  hitnKlf,  hmii 
iiH  Uboro,  ob>riirHt>>.— Ed.] 

■  What  mj  fncnd  meant  by  thue  woidi  concerning  the  amiable  philompher 
of  Sa]iibui]f,  I  am  at  a  losK  to  undetstand.  A  friend  luggesti,  that  JahnioD 
ibsB^t  bU  mniiiKr-  as  a  writer  aflected,  while  at  the  same  time  (be  matter  dH 
BM  cooipaiwu  for  that  tault.  In  short,  tbat  he  meant  lo  make  a  remark  qiiiM 
difereol  from  that  which  a  cflebratfd  gentleman  made  on  a  very  eniincnl  phy. 
neian:  He  liaeojeoiiib,  but  a  laliifiictory  cB.tc«mb — BoswElt.  The  cclt- 
Umlai  gmkioan  here  alluded  to  WH  llie  late  Right  Hoiwunblc  Willlnm  Ocrard 
Han;iVon._MALoxE. 
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Talking  of  drinking  wine,  he  said,  "  I  did  not 
leave  off  wine,  because  I  could  not  bear  it ;  I  have 
drunk  three  bottles  of  port  without  being  the  worse 
for  it.  University  College  has  witnessed  this."  Bos- 
well.  "Why  then,  sir,  did  you  leave  it  oflF?*' 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  because  it  is  so  much  better 
for  a  man  to  be  sure  that  he  is  never  to  be  intoxicated, 
never  to  lose  the  power  over  himself.  I  shall  not 
begin  to  drink  wine  again  till  I  grow  old  \  and  want 
it."  BoswKLL.  "I  think,  sir,  you  once  said  to 
me,  that  not  to  drink  wine  was  a  great  deduction 
from  life."  Johnson.  "  It  is  adiminution  of  pleasure, 
to  be  sure ;  but  I  do  not  say  a  diminution  of  hap- 
piness. There  is  more  happiness  in  being  rational." 
BoswELL.  "  But  if  we  could  have  pleasure  always, 
i^ould  not  we  be  happy  ?  The  greatest  part  of  meii 
would  compound  for  pleasure."  Johnson.  "  Sup- 
posing we  could  have  pleasure  always,  an  intellectual 
man  would  not  compound  for  it.  The  greatest  part 
of  men  would  compoimd,  because  the  greatest  part 
of  men  are  gross."  Boswell.  "  I  allow  there  may 
be  greater  pleasure  than  from  wine.  I  have  had 
more  pleasure  from  your  conversation.  I  have  indeed ; 
I  assure  you  I  have."  Johnson.  "  When  we  talk 
of  pleasure,  we  mean  sensual  pleasure.  ****♦« 
Philosophers  tell  you,  that  pleasure  is  contrary  to 
happiness.  Gross  men  prefer  animal  pleasure.  So 
there  are  men  who  have  preferred  living  among 
savages.  Now  what  a  wretch  must  he  be,  who  is 
content  with  such  conversation  as  can  be  had  among 
savages !  You  may  remember  an  officer  at  Fort  Au- 
gustus, who  had  served  in  America,  told  us  of  a 
woman  whom  they  were  obliged  to  bind^  in  order  to 
get  her  back  from  savage  life."     Boswell.  "  She 

>  [He  WM  DOW  in  hU  seventietlt  year, Ed.] 

^  [Two  lines  are  here  omitted Ed.  j 
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must  have  been  au  animal,  a  beast."     Johnson. 
*'  Sir,  she  was  a  speaking  cat," 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  become  very  weary 
in  company  where  I  heard  not  a  single  intellectual 
sentence,  except  that  a  man  who  had  been  settled  ten   i 
years  in  Minorca  was  become  a  much  inferiour  man    I 
to  what  he  was  in  London,  because  a  man's  mind    I 
grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place."     Johnson.  "  A    | 
man's  mind  grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place,  whose    ] 
mind  is  enlarged  only  because  he  has  lived  in  a  large 
place :  but  what  is  got  by  books  and  thinking  ib 
preserved  in  a  narrow  place  as  welt  as  in  a  large  place. 
A  man  cannot  know  modes  of  life  as  well  in  Minorca 
as  in  London;  but  he  may  study  mathematicks  as 
well  in  Minorca."     Boswei,i..  "I  don't  know,  sir; 
if  you  had  remained  ten  years  in  the  Isle  of  Col,  you    I 
would  not  have  been  the  man  that  you  now  are."  J 
Johnson.  "Yes,  sir,  if  I  had  been  there  from  fifteen  i 
to  twenty -five ;  but  not  if  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-  j 
five."     BoswELL.  "  1  own,  sir,  the  spirits  which  I   I 
have  in  Loudon  make  me  do  every  thing  with  more  l 
readiness  and  vigour.     I  can  talk  twice  as  much  in 
London  as  any  where  else." 

Of  Goldsmith,  he  said,  "  lie  was  not  an  agreeable 
companion,  for  he  talked  always  for  fame'.  A  man 
who  does  so  never  can  be  pleasing.  The  man  who 
talks  to  unburden  his  mind  is  the  man  to  delight 
you.  An  eminent  friend  of  ours  -  is  not  so  agreeable 
as  the  variety  of  his  knowledge  would  otherwise  make 
bim,  because  he  talks  partly  from  ostentation." 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Thrale's,  I  heard  one  of 
the  maids  calling  eagerly  on  another  to  go  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  wondered  wliat  this  could  mean.  I 
afterwards  learnt,  that  it  was  to  give  her  a  Bit' 
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which  he  had  brought  from  Londou  as  a  present  to 
her. 

He  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied  in  reading 
"  Memoires  de  Fontcnelle/*  leaning  and  swinging 
upon  the  low  gate  into  the  court,  without  his  hat. 

I  looked  into  Lord  Kaimes's  **  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man ;"  and  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  his 
censure  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  for  celebrating  his  fu^ 
neral  obsequies  in  his  life-time,  which,  I  told  him,  I 
had  been  used  to  think  a  solemn  and  affecting  act. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  a  man  may  dispose  his  mind 
to  think  so  of  that  act  of  Charles ;  but  it  is  so  liable 
to  ridicule,  that  if  one  man  out  often  thousand  laughs 
at  it,  he  '11  make  the  other  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  laugh  too.*'  I  could  not  agree  with 
him  in  this. 
Apopii.  [Johnson  thought  very  well  of  Lord  Kaimes'g 
p.  209.  Elements  of  Criticism  ;  of  others  of  his  writings  he 
thought  very  indifferently,  and  laughed  much  at  his 
opinion  that  war  was  a  good  thing  occasionally,  ai 
so  much  valour  and  virtue  were  exhibited  in  it.  **  A 
fire,''  says  Johnson,  ''  might  as  well  be  thought  a  good 
thing  ;  there  is  the  bravery  and  address  of  the  firemen 
in  extinguishing  it ;  there  is  much  humanity  exerted 
in  saving  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  poor  sufferers; 
yet,*'  says  he,  "  after  all  this,  who  can  say  a  fire  is  a 
good  thing?"] 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would 
ask  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  what  were  the  best  EngliA 
sermons  for  style.  I  took  an  opportunity  to-day  of 
mentioning  several  to  him.  "Atterbury?"  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir,  one  of  the  best."  BosvTELii.  **  Tillotson  ?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  not  now.  I  should  not  advise  a 
preacher  at  this  day  to  imitate  Tillotson's  style; 
though  I  don't  know ;  I  should  be  cautious  of  ob- 
jecting to  what  has  been  applauded  by  so  many  suf- 
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frages, — South  is  one  of  the  best,  if  you  except  his 
peculiarities,  and  his  violence,  and  sonietiines  coarse- 
ness of  language;. — Seed  has  a  very  fine  style;  but 
he  is  not  very  theological. — Jortin's  sennons  are  very 
trlegant. — Sherlock's  style,  too,  is  very  elegant,  though 
he  has  not  made  it  liis  principal  study. — And  you 
may  add  Snmlridge.  All  the  latter  preachers  have 
■  good  style.  Indeed,  nobody  now  talks  nnich  of 
style:  every  body  composes  pretty  well.  There  are 
no  such  inharmonious  periods  as  there  were  a  hundred 
years  ago.  I  should  recommend  Dr.  Clarke's  sermons^ 
were  he  orthodox.  Howevor,  it  is  very  well  known 
where  he  is  not  orthodox,  which  was  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  to  which  he  is  a  condemned  he- 
retick;  so  one  is  aware  of  it."  Boswell.  ■'  I  like 
Ogden's  Sermons  on  Prayer  very  much,  both  for 
neatness  of  style  and  suhtilty  of  reasoning."  John- 
son. "  I  shoidd  like  to  read  all  that  Ogden  baa 
written."  BosuKi,L.  "  What  I  wish  to  know  is, 
what  sermons  atford  the  best  specimen  of  English 
pulpit  eloquence."'  Johnson.  "  We  have  no  sermons 
addressed  to  the  passions,  that  are  good  for  any  thing; 
if  you  mean  that  kind  of  eloquence."  A  Clekgy- 
MAN  (whose  name  I  do  not  recollect).  "  Were  not 
Dodd's  sermons  addressed  to  the  passions?"  John- 
son. *'  They  were  nothing,  sir,  be  tbey  addressed  to 
what  they  may." 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Thrale  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and 
see  Scotland.  Johnson.  "  Seeing  Scotland,  madam, 
is  only  seeing  a  worse  England.  It  is  seeing  the 
flower  gradually  fade  away  to  the  naked  stalk.  See- 
ing the  Hebrides,  indeed,  is  seeing  quite  a  ditfereot 
scene." 

Our  poor  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  was  soon  to 
have  a  benefit  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  as  some  relief 
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to  his  unfortunate  circumstances.  We  were  all 
warmly  interested  for  his  success,  and  had  contributed 
to  it.  However,  we  thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
having  our  joke,  when  he  could  not  be  hurt  by  it.  I 
proposed  that  he  should  be  brought  on  to  speak  a 
prologue  upon  the  occasion ;  and  I  began  to  mutter 
fragments  of  what  it  might  be :  as,  that  when  now 
grown  old^  he  was  obliged  to  cry  "  Poor  Tom's 
U'Ccldf — that  he  owned  he  had  been  driven  from  the 
stage  by  a  Churchill,  but  that  this  was  no  disgrace,  for 
a  Churchill  had  beat  the  French ; — that  he  had  been 
satirized  as  ^^  mouthing  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a 
bone,''  but  he  was  now  glad  of  a  bone  to  pick. 
*^  Nay,"  said  Johnson,  *'  I  would  have  him  to  say, 

^  Mad  Tom  U  come  to  %ti  the  world  again/  *' 

He  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the  evening.  Upori 
the  road,  I  endeavoured  to  maintain  in  argument, 
that  a  landed  gentleman  is  not  under  any  obligation 
to  reside  upon  his  estate;  and  that  by  living  in- 
London  he  does  no  injury  to  his  country.  Johnson; 
**  ^Vhy,  sir,  he  does  no  injury  to  his  country  in  ge- 
neral, because  the  money  which  he  draws  from  it  gets 
back  again  in  circulation ;  but  to  his  particular  dis- 
trict, his  particular  parish,  he  does  an  injury.  All 
that  he  has  to  give  away  is  not  given  to  those  who 
have  the  first  claim  to  it.  And  though  I  have  said 
that  the  money  circulates  back,  it  is  a  long  time  before 
that  happens.  Then,  sir,  a  man  of  family  and  estate 
ought  to  consider  himself  as  having  the  charge  of  a 
district,  over  which  he  is  to  diffuse  civility  and  hap- 
piness '." 

Next  day  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  morning. 

1  Sec,  however,  ante^  p.  28,  where  his  decision  on  this  subject  is  more  favourable 
fo  the  absentee Maloke. 
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He  praised  Delany's  "  Observations  ou  Swift ;"  said 
that  bis  book  and  Lord  Orrery's  might  both  l>e  true, 
though  one  newed  Svinft  more,  and  the  other  les9 
favourably  ;  and  that,  between  both,  we  might  have  a 
complete  notion  of  Swift.  I 

Talfeing  of  ;i  man's  resolving  to  deny  himeetf  the 
use  of  wine,  from  moral  and  religious  eonsiderations, 
he  said,  "  He  must  not  doubt  about  it.  ^Vhen  ond 
doubts  as  to  pleasure,  we  know  what  will  be  the  con- 
clusion. I  now  no  more  think  of  drinking  wine,  ! 
than  a  horse  does.  The  wine  upon  the  table  is  no 
more  for  me,  than  for  the  dog  who  is  under  the 
table." 

On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir  i 
Joshua   Reynolds's,  with   the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  J 
(Dr.  Shipley),  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay ',  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mri 
Cambridge,  and   Mr.  Langton.     Mr.    Ramsay  had 
lately  returned  from  Italy,  and  entertained  us  with 
his  observations  upon  Horace's  villa,  which  lie  had 
examined  with  great  care.     I  relished  this  much,  at  J 
it  brought  fresh  into  my  mind  what  I  had  viewed  1 
with  great  pleasure  thirteen  years  before.    The  bisbof^ 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Cambridge,  joined  with  Mr.  , 
Ramsay,  in  recollecting  the  v^iuus  lines  in  Horace  i 
rvlatiag  to  the  subject.  '  ' 

Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  observed  that  the  brook  which  he  describes 
is  to  be  seen  now,  exactly  as  at  that  time ;  and  that 
he  had  often  wondered  how  it  happened,  that  small 
brooks,  such  as  this,  kept  the  same  situation  for  ages, 
notwithstanding  earthquakes,  by  which  even  moun- 
tains have  been  changed,  and  agriculture,  which 
produces  such  a  variation  upon  the  surface  of  the  ' 
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torth.  Cambridge.  ^*A  Spanish  writer  has  this 
thought  in  a  poetical  conceit.  After  observing  that 
most  of  the  solid  structures  of  Rome  are  totally 
perished,  while  the  Tiber  remains  the  same,  he  adds, 

*  Lo  que  era  firme  huio,  solamente 
Lo  Fugiti?o  pennanece  j  dura.*  ** 

Johnson.  *^  Sir,  that  is  taken  from  Janus  Vitalis : 


immota  labescunt ; 


£t  quae  perpetuo  sunt  agitata  manent.*  ** 

The  bishop  said,  it  appeared  from  Horace's  writings 
that  he  was  a  cheerful  contented  man.  Johnson. 
"  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  my  lord.  Are 
we  to  think  Pope  was  happy,  because  he  says  so  in 
his  writings  ?  We  see  in  his  writings  what  he  wished 
the  state  of  his  mind  to  appear.  Dr.  Young,  who 
pined  for  preferment,  talks  with  contempt  of  it  in  his 
writings,  and  affects  to  despise  every  thing  that  he 
did  not  despise/'  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  "  He  was 
like  other  chaplains,  looking  for  vacancies  :  but  that 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  clergy.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  with  the  army,  after  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  the 
officers  seriously  grumbled  that  no  general  was  killed." 
Cambridge.  "  We  may  believe  Horace  more,  when 
he  says, 

1  Ep*  '  RomsB  Tibnr  amem  vcntosuR,  Tibuie  Romam  ;* 

Tiii.l2. 

than  when  he  boasts  of  bis  consistency : 

1  £p.  ^  Me  constare  mihi  sds,  et  discedere  tristem, 

xiv.  16.  Quandocunque  trahunt  inTisa  negotia  Romam.*  ** 

BoswELL.  "  How  hard  is  it  that  man  can  never  be 
at  rest !"  Ramsay.  "  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  be  at 
rest.     When  he  is  at  rest,  he  is  in  the  worst  state 
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thai  he  vnu  be  in  :  for  he  has  nothing  to  agitate  him. 
He  is  then  Ukt  the  man  in  the  Irish  song ', 


Goldsmith  being  mentioned,  Johnson  observed, 
Ihat  it  was  long  before  his  merit  came  to  be  acknow- 
ledged :  that  he  once  complained  to  liim,  in  ludicrous 
terms  of  distress,  "  Whenever  I  write  any  thing,  the 
pulilick  lufi/te  a po'nit  to  Ifnow  nothing  aljout  it:" 
but  that  his  "  Traveller  - "  brought  him  into  high  re- 
putation. Lanoton.  "  There  is  not  one  bad  line 
in  that  poem ;  not  one  of  Drjden's  careless  verses." 
SlE  Joshua.  "  i  was  glad  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say, 
it  was  one  of  tiie  6nest  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." Langton.  "  Why  were  you  glad  ?  Yon 
sorely  had  no  doubt  of  this  before."  Johnson. 
"  No  ;  the  merit  of  '  The  Traveller'  is  so  well  esta- 
blished, that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot  augment  it, 
nor  his  censure  diminish  it."  Sir  Joshua.  "But  j 
his  friends  may  suspect  they  had  too  great  a  par- 
tiality for  him."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  the  par- 
tiality of  his  friends  was  always  against  him.  It  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  give  him  a  hearing.  Gold- 
smith had  no  settled  notions  upon  any  subject;  so 
he  talked  always  at  random.  It  seemed  to  be  his 
intention  to  blurt  out  whatever  was  in  his  mind,  and 
see  what  would  become  of  it.  He  was  angry,  too, 
when  catched  in  an  absurdity ;  but  it  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  falling  into  another  the  next  minute. 
I  remember  Chamier,  after  talking  with  him  some 


'  [CJHai  ■-  Allcf  Cniker."  Thii  Udjr,  a  cdebnied  beiuty  in  liec  day,  wu 
■W  ftongcit  duightar  of  Colonel  CnArr,  of  BdlionganI,  in  the  coun[y  of 
LiBicnek.  The  lovri  whoie  rejection  hu  immonallKd  her  nunc  u  not  knovn  j 
Inil  (he  tnitnied  Chorln  Langley,  Dtq.,  of  Liinomock.  Stir  d<«l  wiihout  iemic, 
■boul  ihe  uiiJiUe  ol'  the  lul  century. — £n.  | 

t  rml  publiibed  in  I ?<»>■— IMaloke. 
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tune,  saidy  ^  Well,  I  do  believe  he  wrote  this  poem 
himself;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  believing  a 
great  deaL'  Chamier  once  asked  him,  what  he  meant 
by  jfoir,  the  last  word  in  the  first  line  of  *  The 
Traveller,' 

'  Remote,  nnfrieDddU  mrfmndwly,  &low.* 

Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ?  Goldsmith, 
who  would  say  something  without  consideration,  an- 
swered, *  Yes.'  I  was  sitting  by,  and  said,  *  No,  sir, 
you  do  not  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion ;  you  mean 
that  sluggishness  of  mind  which  comes  upon  a  man 
in  solitude.'  Chamier  believed  then  that  I  had  written 
the  line,  as  much  as  if  he  had  seen  me  write  it  \ 
Goldsmith,  however,  was  a  man,  who,  whatever  he 
wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  man  could  do. 
He  deserved  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and 
every  year  he  lived  would  have  deserved  it  better. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  at  no  pains  to  fill  his  mind  with 
knowledge.  He  transplanted  it  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  it  did  not  settle  in  his  mind;  so  he 
ctuUd  uol  tell  what  was  in  his  own  books.'' 

We  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  Johnson. 
**  No  wi$e  man  will  go  to  live  in  the  country,  unless 
he  has  something  to  do  w^hich  can  be  better  done  in 
tlie  country.  For  instance ;  if  he  is  to  shut  himself 
up  for  a  year  to  study  a  science,  it  is  better  to  look 
out  to  the  fields  than  to  an  opposite  wall  \  Then 
if  a  roan  walks  out  in  the  country,  there  is  nobody  to 

I  [See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^  as  to  the  lines  of  this  poem  whidi  Johnson  wrote..* 
Ed.) 

'  [Mr.  Cumberland  was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  '^  In  the  ensuing  year  I  aftain 
paid  a  visit  to  my  father  at  Clonfert ;  and  there,  in  a  little  closet,  at  the  back  of 
the  palace^  as  it  was  called,  unfurnished,  and  out  of  U5e,  with  no  other  prospect 
from  its  single  window  but  that  of  a  turf-stack,  with  whidi  it  was  ahnost  in 
contact,  I  seated  myself  by  choice,  and  began  to  plan  and  compose  7^  Wert 
Indian.  In  all  my  hours  of  study,  it  has  been  through  life  my  object  so  to  lo- 
cate myself  as  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  distract  my  attention,  aiid,  therefore, 
brilliant  nxHus  or  pleasant  p^o^pects  1  have  ever  av(>ided.     A  dad  wall,  or,  as 


keep  liiin  from  walking  in  again  ;  but  if  a  man  walks 
out  in  Loiidou,  he  is  not  snre  when  he  shall  walk  in 
ngain.     A  great  city  is.  to  be  t;ure.  the  school  for 
i-tiidying  life ;  and  *  The  proper  study  of  rnniikind  is 
man.*  as  Pope  observes."      Bosweli..    "  I  fancy 
London  is  the  best  plnce  for  society ;  though  I  have    ' 
beard  that  the  very  first  society  of  Paris  is  still  be-    1 
yond  any  thing  that  we  have  here."  Johnson.  "Sir,! 
question  if  in  Paris  such  a  company  as  is  sitting  round    I 
this  table  could  be  got  together  in  less  tlian  half  a 
year.      They  talk  in   France  of  the  felicity  of  men 
and  women  living  together:  the  truth  is,  that  there 
the  men  are  not  higher  than  the  women,  they  know 
no  more  than  the  women  do,  and  they  are  not  held    ' 
down  in  their  conversation  by  the  presence  of  women." 
Ramsay.  "  Literature  is  upon  the  giowth,  it  is  in  its    | 
»prin^  in  France:  here  it  is  tathet passceJ"     John-  j 
SOS.  "  Literature  was  in  France  long  before  we  had    ] 
iU     Paris  was  the  second  city  for   the  revival  of 
letters:  Italy  had  it  first,  to  be  sure.     What  have    ■ 
we  done  for  literature,  equal  to  what  ivas  done  by 
the  Stephani  and  others  in  France?     Our  literature 
came  to  us  through  France.     Caxton  printed  only 
two  books,  Chaucer  and  Gower,  that  were  not  trans- 
lations from   the   French ;    and  Chaucer,  we  know, 
took  much  from  the  Italians.     No,  sir,  if  literature 
be  in  its  spring  in  France,  it  is  a  second  spring;  it 
is  after  a  winter.     We  are  now  before  the  French  in 
literature  :  but  we  had  it  long  after  them.     In  Eng- 
land, any  man  who  wears  a  sword  and  a  powdered 
wig  is  ashamed  to  be  illiterate.      I  believe  it  is  not 
so  in  France.     Yet  there  is,  probably,  a  great  deal  of 

ia  ilu  pcwDl  cue,  u  Iriih  turf^Uck,  *n  not  atlncrions  thai  on  call  off  lbs 
l^cj  bam  iU  pimoiu:  uid  whilst  in  those  putsuiui  it  can  find  interest  ad 
■■     iDU  iKi  omwanl  aids  to  cheer  iL"— Mm.  (ol.  i.  p.  ^71.  377; 
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learning  in  France,  because  they  have  such  a  number 
of  reli^ous  establishments ;  so  many  men  who  have 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  study.  I  do  not  know 
this ;  but  I  take  it  upon  the  common  principles  of 
chance.  Where  there  are  many  shooters,  some  will 
hit." 

We  talked  of  old  age.  Johnson  (now  in  his  seven- 
tieth year)  said,  ^^  It  is  a  man's  own  fault,  it  is  from 
want  of  use,  if  his  mind  grows  torpid  in  old  age  ^" 
The  bishop  asked,  if  an  old  man  does  not  lose  faster 
than  he  gets.  Johnson.  ^^  I  think  not,  my  lord,  if 
he  exerts  himself.''  One  of  the  company  rashly  ob- 
served, that  he  thought  it  was  happy  for  an  old  man 
that  insensibility  comes  upon  him.  Johnson  (with 
a  noble  elevation  and  disdain).  '^  No,  sir,  I  should 
never  be  happy  by  being  less  rational."  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.  "  Your  wish  then,  sir,  is  yfipatrKeiv  ^i5o<ri:o- 
fi€voc."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  my  lord."  His  lordship 
mentioned  a  charitable  establishment  in  Wales,  where 
people  were  maintained,  and   supplied  with  every 

'  Hobbes  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  Johnson  on  this  subject ;  and,  in  hb 
answer  to  D*Avenant*8  Preface  to  Oondibert,  with  great  spirit,  explodes  the 
current  opinion,  that  the  mind  in  old  age  is  subject  to  a  necessary  and  irresistible 
debility.  ^<  And  now,  while  I  think  on  *t,**  says  the  philosopher,  ^'  give  me 
leave,  with. a  short  discord,  to  sweeten  the  harmony  of  the  approaching  doae. 
I  have  nothing  to  object  to  your  poem,  but  dissent  only  from  something  in  your 
prefkce,  sounding  to  the  prejudice  of  age.  It  is  commonly  said*  that  old  age  ia 
a  return  to  childhood :  whidi  methinks  you  insist  on  so  long,  as  if  you  de;dred 
it  should  be  believed.  That  *8  the  note  I  mean  to  shake  a  little.  That  saying, 
meant  only  of  the  weakness  of  body,  was  wrested  to  the  weakness  of  mind,  by 
froward  children,  weary  of  the  controlment  of  their  parents,  masters,  and  other 
admonitors.  Secondly,  the  dotage  and  childishness  they  ascribe  to  age  is  never 
the  e^ct  of  time,  but  sometimes  of  the  excesses  of  youth,  and  not  a  returning 
to^  but  a  continual  stay  with  childhood.  For  they  that  want  the  curiotity  m 
furnishing  their  memories  with  the  rarities  of  nature  in  their  youth,  and  pass 
their  time  in  making  provision  only  for  their  ease  and  sensual  delight,  are  chil- 
dren still,  at  what  years  soever ;  as  they  that  coming  into  a  populous  city,  never 
going  out  of  their  inn,  are  strangers  still,  how  long  soever  they  have  been  there. 
Thirdly,  there  is  no  reason  for  any  man  to  think  himself  wiser  to-day  than  yes* 
terday,  which  does  not  equally  convince  he  shall  be  wiser  to-morrow  tnan  to-dav. 
Fourthly,  you  will  be  forced  to  change  your  opinion  hereafter,  when  you  are  old  ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  you  discredit  idl  I  have  said  before  in  your  commendation, 
because  I  am  old  aheadv. — ^But  no  more  of  this.**  Hobbes,  when  he  wrote 
these  pleasing  and  sensible  remarks,  was  sixty-two  yean  old,  and  D*Avcnant 
forty.five.  — -AIalone. 
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thing,  upon  the  condition  of  their  contributing  the 
weekly  produce  of  their  labour  ;  and,  he  said,  they 
grew  quite  torpid  for  want  of  property.  Johnson. 
"  They  have  no  object  for  hope.  Their  condition 
cannot  be  better.     It  is  rowing  without  a  port." 

One  of  the  company  asked  him  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  in  Juvenal,  untHS  lacerts.    Johnson. 
•*  t  think  it  clear  enough ;  as  much  ground  as  one  ' 
may  have  a  chance  to  find  a  lizard  upon." 

Commentators  have  differed  as  to  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  by  which  tlie  poet  intended  to 
enforce  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  passage  where 
these  words  occur.  It  is  enougli  that  they  mean  to 
denote  even  a  very  small  possession,  provided  it  be  s 
man's  own  : 


This  season  there  was  a  whimsical  fashion  in  the 
newspapers  of  applying  Shakspeare's  words  to  describe 
living  persons  well  known  in  the  world  ;  which  was 
done  under  the  title  of  "  Modern  Characters  from 
Shaksiware ;"  many  of  which  were  admirably  adajrted. 
The  fancy  took  so  iimch,  that  they  were  afterwards 
collected  into  a  pamphlet.  Somebody  said  to  John- 
son, across  the  table,  that  he  had  not  been  in  those 
characters.  '*  Yes,"  said  lie,  "  I  have.  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  have  been  left  out."  He  then 
repeated  what  had  been  applied  to  him : 

'■'■  Vuu  iDUM  borrow  nic  Oanj^ntun'ii  moiiLh." 

Miss  Reynolds  not  perceiving  at  once  the  meaning  of 
this,  he  was  obliged  to  explain  it  to  her,  which  had 
something  of  an  awkward  and  ludicrous  effect, 
"  Why,  madam,  it  has  a  reference  to  me,  as  using 
big  words,  which  require  the  mouth  of  a  giant  to 
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pronounce  them.  Garagantua  is  the  name  of  a  giant 
in  Rabelais."  Boswell.  **  But,  sir,  there  is  an- 
other amongst  them  for  you : 

^  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.*  ** 

Johnson.  "  There  is  nothing  marked  in  that.  No. 
Sir,  Garagantua  is  the  best."  Notwithstanding  this 
ease  and  good  humour,  when  I,  a  little  while  after- 
wards, repeated  his  sarcasm  on  Kenrick  ^  which  was 
received  with  applause,  he  asked,  "  Who  said  that?" 
and  on  my  suddenly  answering, — Garagantua,  he 
looked  serious,  which  was  a  sufficient  indication  that 
JWossi,  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  kept  up.  [Previous  however 
to  this  some  newspaper  had  described  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  as  the  pedant  and  his  flatterer  in  Love's 
Labour  Lost.  Goldsmith  came  to  his  friend,  fretting 
and  foaming,  and  vowing  vengeance  against  the 
printer,  &c.  till  Dr.  Johnson,  tired  of  the  bustle,  and 
desirous  to  think  of  something  else,  cried  out  at  last, 
•*  ^^^ly,  what  wouldest  thou  have,  dear  doctor  ?  who 
the  plague  is  hurt  with  all  this  nonsense  ?  and  how 
is  a  man  the  worse  I  wonder  in  his  health,  purse,  or 
character,  for  being  called  Hofqfernes  ?"  **  I  do  not 
know,"*  replies  the  other,  "  how  you  may  relish  being 
called  Holofenies,  but  I  do  not  like  at  least  to  play 

\\"hen  \>"e  went  to  the  drawing-room,  there  was  a 
rich  assemblage.  Besides  the  company  who  had  been 
at  dinner,  there  i^"ere  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Harris  of  Salis- 
burj'.  Dr.  Percy,  Dr.  Bumey,  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley,  Miss  Hannah  More,  &c  &c. 

After  wandering  about  in  a  kind  of  pleasing  dis- 
traction for  some  time,  I  got  into  a  comer,  with 
Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Harris.  Garrick  (to  Harris). 
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"Pray,  sir,  have  you  read  Potter's  ^schylus?" 
Hakiiis.  "Ves;  and  think  it  pretty."  Garrick 
(to  Johnson).  "  And  what  think  you,  sir,  of  it  ?" 
Johnson.  "  I  thought  what  I  read  of  it  verbiage: 
but  upon  Mr.  Harris's  recommendation,  I  will  read 
a  play.  (To  Mr.  Harris.)  Don't  prescribe  two."  Mr. 
Harris  suggested  one,  I  do  not  remember  which. 
Johnson.  "We  must  try  its  effect  as  an  English 
poem;  that  is  the  way  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a 
translation.  Translations  are,  in  general,  for  people 
who  cannot  read  the  original."  I  mentioned  the 
mlgar  saying,  that  Pope's  Homer  was  not  a  good  re- 
presentation of  the  original.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is 
the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced." BoswF.L!..  "  The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible 
perfectly  to  translate  poetry.  In  a  different  language 
it  may  be  the  same  tune,  but  it  has  not  the  same 
lone.  Homer  plays  it  on  a  bassoon  ;  Pope  on  a  fla- 
gelet."  Harris.  "  I  think,  heroick  poetry  is  best 
in  blank  verse ;  yet  it  appears  that  rhyme  is  essential 
to  English  poetry,  from  our  deficiency  in  metrical 
qnautities.  In  my  opinion,  the  chief  excellence  of 
uur  language  is  numerous  prose."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
William  Temple  was  the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence 
to  English  prose  '.     Before  his  time  they  were  careless 

■  The  uilhot  in  vol.  L  p.  IIM,  uj.i,  ihnt  JolitiMm  onre  told  him,  ''that 
he  had  tbroicd  hii  Eijleupan  (hkt  of  Sir  \Vi11iim  Temple^  mil  upon  Lhunben'i 
IVrnxail  Ibt  his  DiciioiiBry.  He  muirlf  uru  miitaken ;  or,  if  he  imagined 
■I  fim  lint  be  wai  imltatiDg  Temple,  he  wu  very  udbucccuTuI,  for  tiMhing 
c^  tM  men  unlike  Ol»n  the  »inipliciij  of  Temple  »nd  llie  riehnrm  of  Johnwn." 
Thi*  otMvmtion  of  tnir  authoT.  on  the  fini  view,  Hrnii  peifedty  just ;  but,  on  a 
aumtiution,  it  vill,  I  think,  anpcu  to  havi!  been  foundL-d  on  a  miup- 
■-'—      IHr.  BotwcU  understood  Johnnon  loo  literally.      He  did  not,  I 

.,    .      1,  ibac  he  endeavoured  to  imilatc  Tftnple'a  style  in  all  iw  parts  ; 

but  tlMI  he  farmed  hit  style  on  hi:n  and  Chambcn  (perhaps  the  papvr  pub- 
Uahcd  in  IjSj,  relatiTe  lo  his  tetood  edition,  entitled  "  CooHderationa,"  Slc), 
taking  ftom  each  sliat  was  niD<l  wonhy  of  imitation.  'I'be  passage  before  ut, 
1  dtinlk  ahom  that  he  leamtd  tiani  Temple  to  modulate  hb  pcrioda,  and.  In 
tU  rtiperl  an/y,  mode  him  his  pattern.  In  ihit  vie*  of  the  aubject  there  b  tio 
dificuhy.  He  rnigbi  learn  fiom  Chamber>,  compaclncn,  strength,  and  pic- 
aaaa  (in  oppoaiiioo  to  the  laxity  of  *ty1e  which  hati  long  prevailed) :  from  Sir 
Thootaa  Browne  (who  waa  certainly  one  of  hit  aichctypea),  poadcra  verborum, 
vigouT  artd  ene^y  of  cipteaiion  ;  and  fiom  Temple,  bannonioua  Birangcmenl, 
VOL.  IV.  1 
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of  arrangement,  and  did  not  mind  whether  a  sentence 
ended  with  an  important  word  or  an  insignificant 
word,  or  with  what  part  of  speech  it  was  concluded.'' 
Mr.  Langton,  who  now  had  joined  us,  commended 
Clarendon.  Johnson.  "  He  is  objected  to  for  his 
parentheses,  his  involved  clauses,  and  his  want  of 
harmony.  But  he  is  supported  by  his  matter.  It 
is,  indeed,  owing  to  a  plethory  of  matter  that  his 
style  is  so  faulty :  every  substance  (smiling  to  Mr. 
Harris)  has  so  many  accidents. — ^To  be  distinct,  we 
must  talk  analytically.  If  we  analyse  language,  we 
must  speak  of  it  grammatically ;  if  we  analyse  argu- 
ment, we  must  speak  of  it  logically."  Garrick.  "  Of 
all  the  translations  that  ever  were  attempted,  I  think 
Elphinston's  Martial  the  most  extraordinary  \  He 
consulted  me  upon  it,  who  am  a  little  of  an  epigram- 
matist myself,  you  know.  I  told  him  freely,  *  You 
don't  seem  to  have  that  turn.'  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  serious;  and  finding  he  was,  I  advised  him  against 
publishing.  Why,  his  translation  is  more  diflicult 
to  understand  than  the  original.  I  thought  him  a 
man  of  some  talents ;  but  he  seems  crazy  in  this." 
Johnson.  "Sir,  you  have  done  what  I  had  not 
courage  to  do.  But  he  did  not  ask  my  advice,  and 
I  did  not  force  it  upon  him,  to  make  him  angry  with 
me."  Garrick.  "  But  as  a  friend,  sir — "  John- 
son. "  Why,  such  a  friend  as  I  am  with  him — ^no.** 
Garrick.  ♦•  But  if  you  see  a  friend  going  to  tumble 
over  a  precipice?"  Johnson.  "  That  is  an  extra- 
vagant case,  sir.  You  are  sure  a  friend  will  thank 
you  for  hindering  him  from  tumbling  over  a  preci- 
pice :  but,  in  the  other  case,  I  should  hurt  his  vanity, 
and  do  hira  no  good.     He  would  not  take  my  advice. 

the  due  collocation  of  woras,  and  the  other  arte  and  graces  of  composition  here 
enumerated  :  and  yet,  after  all,  his  style  might  bear  no  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  any  of  these  writers,  tliough  it  had  profited  by  each.^MALONE. 
'  [Sec  ante^  vol.  i.  p.  186.— Ed.] 
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His  brother-in-law,  Slrahaii,  sent  him  a  subscription 
of  fifty  pounds,  and  said  he  would  send  him  fifty 
raore,  if  he  would  not  publish."  Gaurick.  "  What ! 
eh  !  is  Stralian  a  good  judge  of  an  epigram  ?  Is  not 
he  rather  an  obtuse  man,  eh  ?"  Johnson,  "  Why, 
sir,  he  may  not  be  a  judge  of  an  epigram ;  but  you  ' 
see  he  is  a  judge  of  what  is  uof  an  epigram."  lios- 
WELL.  "  It  is  easy  for  you,  Mr.  Garrick,  to  talk  to 
an  authour  as  you  talked  to  Elphinston ;  you,  who 
have  been  so  long  tlie  manager  of  a  theatre,  rejecting 
the  plays  of  poor  authours.  Vou  are  an  old  judge,  who 
have  often  pronounced  sentence  of  death.  You  are 
a  practised  surgeon,  who  have  often  amputated  limbs; 
and  though  this  may  have  been  for  the  good  of  your 
patients,  they  cannot  like  you.  Those  who  have  im-  ' 
dei^ne  a  dreadful  operation  are  not  very  fond  of 
seeing  the  operator  again."  GAititiCK.  "Yes,  I 
know  enough  of  that.  There  was  a  reverend  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Hawkins),  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  the  siege 
of  something ',  which  I  refused."  Hakiiis.  "So, 
the  siege  was  raised."  Johnson.  "Ay,  he  eame  to 
I  me  and  complained  ;  and  told  me,  that  Garrick  said 
'  his  play  was  wrong  in  the  concoction.  Now,  what 
is  the  concoction  of  a  play  !"  (Here  Garri(;k  started, 
and  twisted  himself,  and  seemed  sorely  vexed  ;  for 
Johnson  told  me,  he  believed  the  story  was  true). 
Gabrick.  "I — I— I  —  sa\il,  firxt  eoneoctioH''." 
Johnson  (smiling).  "  Well,  he  left  o^ii  first.  And 
Rich,  he  said,  refused  him   iii  J'ahe  2'J?iglish:  he 

I  could  show  it  under  liiw  hand."  Gakuick.  "  He  wrote 
to  ine  in  violent  wrath,  for  Iiaviiig  refused  his  play  : 
'  Sir,  this  is  growing  a  very  serious  and  terrible  af- 

>|l  TO  tailed  "TheSirgeof  Aleppo."  Mr.  Havkinn,  the  aathnur  oT  it. 
WW  formal;  profoaor  of  pDLtr]!  iiOxfunl.     It  is  printeii  in  tiis  ■'  Mjucell^niw,'* 

■I  TOl*.  Bro. BotVELL. 

■  Gnrick  had  high  luthoriiy  fw  this  cxpresalon.  DryilLn  uk>  it  in  hi*  pn> 
fiMlo  "(E^iiiu." — H ALONE.  [And  lureiir  "  wicoriiuiii"  alone  Huugnodu 
**  tilt  Cl— iatkm,"  wtiidi  Uili:i  pliiase  Julmtiiu  hu  willuig  tv  hIiiuI. — Eu.] 
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fair.  I  am  resolved  to  publish  my  play.  I  will 
appeal  to  the  world ;  and  how  will  your  judgment 
appear?'  I  answered,  *  Sir,  notwithstanding  all  the 
seriauaness,  and  all  the  terrours,  I  have  no  objection 
to  your  publishing  your  play :  and  as  you  live  at  a 
great  distance  (Devonshire,  I  believe),  if  you  will 
send  it  to  me,  I  will  convey  it  to  the  press.'  I  never 
heard  more  of  it,  ha !  ha !  ha !" 

On  Friday,  April  10,  I  found  Johnson  at  home  in 
the  morning.  We  resumed  the  conversation  of  yes- 
terday. He  put  me  in  mind  of  some  of  it  which  had 
escaped  my  memory,  ^nd  enabled  me  to  record  it 
more  perfectly  than  I  otherwise  could  have  done.  He 
was  much  pleased  with  my  paying  so  great  attention 
to  his  recommendation  in  1763,  the  period  when  our 
acquaintance  began,  that  I  should  keep  a  journal ; 
and  I  could  perceive  he  was  secretly  pleased  to  find 
so  much  of  the  fruit  of  his  mind  preserved ;  and  as 
he  had  been  used  to  imagine  and  say  that  he  always 
laboured  when  he  said  a  good  thing, — it  delighted 
him,  on  a  review,  to  find  that  his  conversation  teemed 
with  point  and  imagery. 

I  said  to  him,  "  You  were,  yesterday,  sir,  in  re- 
markably good  humour ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
offend  you,  nothing  to  produce  irritation  or  violence. 
There  was  no  bold  offender.  There  was  not  one  ca- 
pital conviction.  It  was  a  maiden  assize.  You  had 
on  your  white  gloves  \'' 

He  found  fault  with  our  friend  Langton  for  having 
been  too  silent.  "  Sir,*'  said  I,  "  you  will  recollect 
that  he  very  properly  took  up  Sir  Joshua  for  being 
glad  that  Charles  Fox  had  praised  Goldsmith's  '  Tra- 
veller,'  and  you  joined  him.*'  Johnson.  **  Yes,  sir, 
I   knocked   Fox  on   the  head,   without  ceremony. 

*  [At  an  assize,  where  there  has  been  no  capital  conviction,  the  judge  receives 
a  pair  of  white  gloves. — Ed.] 
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Reynolds  is  too  much  under  Fox  and  Burke  at  pre- 
sent '.  He  is  iindtT  the  Fox  star,  and  the  Irish  am- 
xtellaiiou.  He  is  always  under  some  planet."  Bos- 
well.  "There  is  no  Fox  star-."  Johnson.  "  But 
there  is  a  dog  star."  Boswell.  "  They  say,  indeed,  i 
a  fox  and  a  dog  are  the  same  animal." 

I  reminded  him  of  a  geutlemau  who,  Mrs.  Choi-* 
moodeley  said,  was  first  talkative  from  affectation, and 
then  silent  from  the  same  cause ;  that  he  first  thought 
"  I  shall  he  celebrated  as  the  liveliest  man  in  every 
company;"  and  then,  all  at  once,  "O!  it  is  much 
mure  respectable  to  be  grave  and  look  wise."  "  He 
has  reversed  the  Pythagorean  discipline,  by  being 
first  talkative,  and  then  silent.  Fie  reverses  the  course 
of  nature  too ;  he  was  first  the  gay  butterfly,  and  then 
the  creeping  worm."  Johnson  laughed  loud  and  long 
at  this  expansiou  and  illustration  of  what  he  liimself 
had  told  me. 

We  dined  together  with  Mr.  Scott  (now  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott,  his  majesty's  advocate  general),  at  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  nobody  else  there.  The 
company  being  small,  Johnson  was  not  in  sucli  spi- 
rits as  he  had  been  the  preceding  day,  and  for  a  con- 
siderftble  time  little  was  said.  At  last  he  burst  forth  : 
"  Subordination  is  sadly  broken  down  in  this  age.  No 
man,  now,  has  the  same  authority  which  his  father 
had — except  a  gaoler.  No  master  has  it  over  his 
servants;  it  is  diminished  in  our  colleges;  nay,  in 
our  grammar-schools."  Boswell.  "  What  is  the 
cause  of  this,  sir?"  Johnson.  "Why,  the  coming 
in  of  the  Scotch,"  laughing  sarcastically.  Boswell. 
"  That  is  to  say,  things  have  been  turned  topsy-turvy. 
— But  your  serious  cause."  Johnson.  "Why,  sir, 
there  are  many  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is,  I  think, 

■ITIiMMetristDiuppOTt  tlie  Editor's  conjcclUK,  as  lo  Mr.  Fox,  aiff,  v.  U. 

p.  ail— Ed.] 
'  [TbcK  U  »  eotuiellation  oiled  Ihe  For — En.] 
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the  great  increase  of  money.  No  man  now  depends 
upon  the  lord  of  a  manor,  when  he  can  send  to  an- 
other country  and  fetch  provisions.  The  shoe-black 
at  the  entry  of  my  court  does  not  depend  on  me.  I 
can  deprive  him  but  of  a  penny  a  day,  which  he  hopes 
somebody  else  will  bring  him ;  and  that  penny  I 
must  carry  to  another  shoe-black,  so  the  trade  suffers 
nothing.  I  have  explained  in  my  *  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides,'  how  gold  and  silver  destroy  feudal  sub- 
ordination. But,  besides,  there  is  a  general  relaxation 
of  reverence.  No  son  now  depends  upon  his  father, 
as  in  former  times.  Paternity  used  to  be  considered 
as  of  itself  a  great  thing,  which  had  a  right  to  many 
claims.  That  is,  in  general,  reduced  to  very  small 
boiinds.  My  hope  is,  that  as  anarchy  produces 
tyranny,  this  extreme  relaxation  will  produce^e/ii 
strtctio.*^ 

Talking  of  fame,  for  which  there  is  so  great  a  de- 
sire, I  observed,  how  little  there  is  of  it  in  reality, 
compared  with  the  other  objects  of  human  attention. 
**  Let  every  man  recollect,  and  he  will  be  sensible 
how  small  a  part  of  his  time  is  employed  in  talking 
or  thinking  of  Shakspeare,  Voltaire,  or  any  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  that  have  ever  lived,  or  are  now 
supposed  to  occupy  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
the  world.  Let  this  be  extracted  and  coraf^ressed ; 
Into  what  a  narrow  space  will  it  go  !"  I  then  slily 
introduced  Mr.  Garrick's  fame,  and  his  assuming 
the  airs  of  a  great  man.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  won- 
derful how  Utile  Garrick  assumes.  No,  sir,  Garrick 
Jbrtunam  reverenter  hahet  Consider,  sir ;  celebrated 
men,  such  as  you  have  mentioned,  have  had  their  ap- 
plause at  a  distance ;  but  Garrick  had  it  dashed  in 
his  face,  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  went  home  every 
night  with  the  plaudits  of  a  thousand  in  his  cranium. 
Then,  sir,  Garrick  did  not  Jind^  but  made  his  way  to 
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the  tables,  the  levees,  and  almost  the  bed-chambers 
of  the  great.     Then,  sir,  Garric-k  had  under  hiin  a 
numerous  body  of  people;    who,    from  fear  of  Ms 
power,  and  hopes  of  his  favour,  and  admiration  of  his 
talents,  were  constantly  submissive  to  him.  And  here  ■ 
is  a  man  who  has  advauced  the  dignity  of  his  pro*  I 
fession.     Garridt  has  made  a  player  a  higher  cha»  I 
racter."    Scott.  "  And  he  is  a  very  sprightly  writCT  1 
too."     Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  and  all  this  supported  I 
by  great  wealth  of  his  own  acquisition.     If  all  this 
had  happened  to  me,  I  should  have  had  a  couple  of 
fellows  with  long  poles  walking  before  me,  to  knock 
dowQ  every  body  that  stood  in  the  way.     Consider, 
if  all  this  had  happened  to  Gibber  or  Quin,  they  'd 
have  jumped  over  the  moon.     Yet  Garrick  speaks  to 
iw"  (smiUng).     Boswkll.  "  And  Garrick  is  a  very 
good  man,  a  charitable  man."     Johnson.  "Sir,  a 
liberal  man.     He  has  given  away  more  money  than 
any  man  in  England.     There  may  be  a  little  vanity 
mixed  ;  but  he  has  shown,  that  money  is  not  his  first 
object '."  BoswELi..  "  Yet  Foote  used  to  say  of  him, 
that  he  walked  out  with  an  intention  to  do  a  generous 
acUou  ;   but,  turning  the  corner  of  a  street,  he  met 

1  [Miu  Hawkins  uyi.  "Ai  Hiinplon,  and  io  iL3  neighbourhood,  Mr.  snd 
Hn.  Ouiick  touk  the  ruik  of  the  luAleiie — evay  thing  was  in  gnod  taaii!,  and 
hi>  csttblifliTii^L  duiinguiahcd — he  drove  four  honM^ii  wlitii  going  to  towo.** 
She  additbc  followinf;  d«criptian  of  hin  pcnonal  appeuviice :  "  I  tee  him  noir 
in  k  dark  blue  coat,  the  buiton-holm  buuuil  with  gold,  u  noiall  cocked  hil  laced 
»itfi  gold,  hie  wiiitcoai  very  open,  and  his  countsnane;  never  ai  rest,  and, 
indeed,  addam  hii  penon  ;  for,  in  the  reUxation  of  the  country,  he  gave  way  to 
■n  hil  nuunl  ToUtitil]!,  and  with  my  father  was  perfectly  at  ease,  soioetiLue* 
riuing  on  a  Uble,  and  then,  if  be  naw  tnji  brothen  at  a  distance  on  the  lawn, 
■hooting  off  like  an  arrow  out  or  a  bow  in  s  spirited  chue  of  (lion  lound  the 
garden.  I  Temcmber — when  mj'  father,  having  me  in  his  hind,  met  him  on  the 
aDUDon,  riding  bii  pretty  pony — hil  moving  my  coinpastion  by  hunenling  the 
Duaoy  of  being  sumtnonea  to  town  in  hoi  vcathei  (I  ibink  Auguti)  U>  pby 
Man  the  Kiiqi  of  Denmark.  I  thought  him  linceru,  and  liig  caw  |iiiiable,  liU 
mj  fiuhCT  aBuied  me  that  he  was  in  realiij'  lery  well  pleased,  and  that  what  ha 
graancd  at  as  labour,  was  an  honour  paid  to  bis  lalenU.  The  natural  e%- 
pnnino  of  hi*  countenance  was  far  from  placiditir.  I  confer*  I  was  afraid  of 
htm  ;  mon  lothsn  1  was  of  Johnson,  whom  t  knew  not  to  be,  nor  could  suppose 
bterar  would  be  thoughl  to  be.  an  cxiraordinaiy  man.  (isrrik:k  hul  a  frown  and 
spoke  impetunualy.  Johnson  was  slow  and  kind  in  his  way  to  children." — \fiit 
JUaklKi't  ateBtaifi,  voL  L  p.  Sl^Un.] 
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with  the  ghost  of  a  half-penny,  which  frightened 
him."  Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  thiit  is  very  trae,  too ; 
for  I  never  knew  a  man  of  whom  it  could  be  said 
with  less  certainty  to-day,  what  he  will  do  to-morrow, 
than  Garrick ;  it  depends  so  much  on  his  humour  at 
the  time."  Scott.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  his  li- 
berality." He  has  been  represented  as  very  saving." 
Johnson.  "  With  his  domestic  saving  we  have  no- 
thing to  do.  I  remember  drinking  tea  with  him  long 
ago,  when  Peg  Woffington  made  it,  and  he  grumbled 
at  her  for  making  it  too  strong  \  He  had  then  beguii 
to  feel  money  in  his  purse,  and  did  not  know  when 
Tyers,  he  should  have  enough  of  it."  [The  generosity  of 
David  Grarrick  to  the  late  Mr.  Berenger  \  who  had 
fallen  into  distress  by  wit  or  by  negligence,  was  as 
memorable  and  as  meritorious.  He  sent  him  back 
his  securities  for  500/.  with  a  donation  of  a  bank 
note  of  300/.] 

On  the  subject  of  wealth,  the  proper  use  of  it,  and 
the  effects  of  that  art  which  is  called  economy,  he 
observed,  '*  It  is  wonderfxd  to  think  how  men  of  verjr 
large  estates  not  only  spend  their  yearly  incomes,  but 
are  often  actually  in  want  of  money.  It  is  clear  they 
have  not  value  for  what  they  spend.  Lord  Shelbume ' 
told  me,  that  a  man  of  high  rank,  who  looks  into  his 
own  affairs,  may  have  all  that  he  ought  to  have,  aU 
that  can  be  of  any  use,  or  appear  with  any  advantage, 
for  five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Therefore,  a  great 
proportion  must  go  in  waste ;  and  indeed,  this  is  the 
case  with  most  people,  whatever  their  fortune  is.^ 
BoswiBLL.  **  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  of  this.  But  how 


>  When  Johnion  told  this  little  anecdote  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  mea. 
tiooed  a  drcumstanoe  which  he  omitted  to-day — ^  Why,"  said  Ganick,  «<  it  is 
as  red  as  blood.*'— Boswell. 
[Seeanltf,  voL  iL  p.  84..-^D.] 

does  not  appear  when  or  how  he  was  acquainted  with  Lord  Shelbume. 
Probably  he  amy  have  met  him  at  his  brother's,  Mr.  Fitzmauiice's.  See  fwil. 
May  7tb,  1780.— £d.] 
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is  it?  Wliat  is  waste?"  Johnson.  "Why,  sir, 
breaking  bottles,  and  a  thousand  other  thiiigs.  Waste 
cajiiiot  be  accurately  told,  though  we  are  sensible  how 
destructive  it  is.  Economy  on  the  one  hand,  by 
which  a  certain  income  is  made  to  maintain  a  man 
genteelly,  and  waste  on  the  other,  by  which,  on  the 
same  income,  another  man  lives  shabbily,  cannot  be 
defined.  It  is  a  very  nice  thing  ;  as  one  man  weara 
his  coat  out  much  sooner  than  another,  we  cannot 
tell  how." 

We  talked  of  war.  Johnson.  *'  Every  man  thinks 
meanly  of  himself  for  not  having  been  a  soldier,  or 
not  having  been  at  sea."  Bosweli..  "Lord  Mans- 
field does  not."  Johnson.  "Sir,  if  Lord  Mansfield 
were  in  a  company  of  general  officers  and  admirals 
who  have  been  in  service,  he  would  shrink ;  he  'd  wish 
to  creep  under  the  table."  BoswEI-L.  "  No ;  he  'd 
think  he  could  try  them  all."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  if 
he  could  catch  them :  but  they  'd  try  him  much 
sooner.  No,  sir;  were  Socrates  and  Charles  theTwelfth 
of  Sweden  both  present  in  any  company,  and  Socrates 
to  say,  '  Follow  me,  and  hear  a  lecture  in  philosophy  ; 
aud  Charles,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  to  say, 
'  Follow  me,  and  dethrone  the  Czar,'  a  man  would 
be  ashamed  to  follow  Socrates.  Sir,  the  impression 
is  universal ;  yet  it  is  strange.  As  to  the  sailor, 
when  you  look  down  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the 
space  below,  you  see  the  utmost  extreinity  of  human 
misery ;  such  crowding,  such  filth,  such  stench !" 
BoswELL.  "Yet  sailors  are  happy."  Johnson. 
"  They  are  happy  as  brutes  are  happy,  with  a  piece 
of  fresh  meat — with  the  grossest  sensuality.  But, 
sir,  the  profession  of  soldiers  and  sailors  has  the  dig- 
nity of  danger.  Mankind  reverence  those  who  have 
got  over  fear,which  is  so  general  a  weakness."  Scott. 
"  But  is  not  courage  mechanical,  and  to  be  acquired  ?" 
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• 

Johnson.  "  Why  yes,  sir,  in  a  collective  sense.  Sol- 
diers consider  themselves  only  as  part  of  a  great  ma- 
chine.'* Scott.  "We  find  people  fond  of  being 
sailors."  Johnson.  '*I  cannot  account  for  that, 
any  more  than  I  can  account  for  other  strange  per- 
versions of  imagination/'  His  abhorrence  of  the 
profession  of  a  sailor  was  uniformly  violent ;  but  in 
conversation  he  always  exalted  the  profession  of  a 
soldier.  And  yet  I  have,  in  my  large  and  various 
collection  of  his  writings,  a  letter  to  an  eminent 
friend,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  thus:  ''My 
god-son  called  on  me  lately.  He  is  weary,  and  ra- 
tionally weary,  of  a  military  life.  If  you  can  place 
him  in  some  other  state,  I  think  you  may  increase 
his  happiness,  and  secure  his  virtue.  A  soldier's 
time  is  passed  in  distress  and  danger,  or  in  idleness 
and  corruption."  Such  was  his  cool  reflection  in  his 
study ;  but  whenever  he  was  warmed  and  animated 
by  the  presence  of  company,  he,  like  other  philoso- 
phers whose  minds  are  impr^nated  with  poetical 
fancy,  caught  the  common  enthusiasm  for  splendid 
renown. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  whose  abilities 
he  thought  highly,  but  observed,  that  he  did  not 
talk  much  at  our  Club.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Gibbon 
remark,  "  that  Mr.  Fox  could  not  be  afraid  of  Dr. 
Johnson ;  yet  he  certainly  was  very  shy  of  saying 
any  thing  in  Dr.  Johnson's  presence."  Mr*  Scott 
now  quoted  what  was  said  of  Alcibiades  by  a  Greek 
poet,  to  which  Johnson  assented '. 

1  Wishing  to  cUseoTer  the  ancient  obsenration  here  referred  to,  I  applied  to 
Sir  William  Soott  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  no  recollection  of  it.  My  old  and 
very  learned  friend,  Dr.  Michael  Kearney,  formerly  senior  fellow  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  Dublin,  and  now  Archdeacon  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland,  has,  however,  moat 
bappUy  elucidated  this  passage.  He  remarks  to  me  that  ^<  Mr.  Boswell^s  me- 
mory must  here  have  deceived  him;  and  that  Mr.  Scolt*s  observation  must 
have  been,  that '  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  instance  mentioned,  might  be  considaed  as 
the  rfverse  of  Phwax  ;*  of  whom,  as  Plutarch  relates  in  the  Life  of  Aldbiades, 
jBupdis,  the  tragedian,  said.  It  is  true  he  can  talk,  and  yet  lie  is  no  speaker/^ 
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He  told  us,  that  he  had  given  Mrs.  Montague  a  H 

catalogue  of  all  Daniel  Defoe's  works  of  imaginatioo  ' ;  H 

most,  if  not  all  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  other  H 

works,  he  now  enumerated,  allowing  a  considerable  ^| 

share  of  merit  to  a  man,  who,  bred  a  tradesman,  had  H 

written  BO  variously  and  so  well.     Indeed,  his  "  Ro-  ^M 

binson  Crusoe"  is  enough  of  itself  to  establish  his  ^| 

reputation.  H 

He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  imposture  H 

of  the  Cock-lane  ghost,  and  related,  with  much  satis-  I 

faction,  how  he  had  assisted  in  detecting  the  cheat,  H 

and  had  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  newspapers.  H 

Upon  this  subject  I  incautiously  otfended  him,  by  I 

pressing  him  with  too  many  questions,  and  he  showed  I 

his  displeasured     I  apologised,  saying,  that "  I  asked  M 

questious  iu  order  to  be  instructed  and  entertained ;  H 

I  repaired  eagerly  to  the   fountain;   but  that  the  I 

moment  he  gave  me  a  hint,  the  moment  he  put  a 
lock  upon  the  well,  I  desisted."  "  But,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  that  is  forciug  one  to  do  a  disagreeable  thing :"  and 
he  continued  to  rate  me.  "  Nay,  sir,"  said  I,  "  when 
you  have  put  a  lock  upon  the  well,  so  that  I  can  no 
longer  drink,  do  not  make  the  fountain  of  your  wit 
play  upon  me  and  wet  me." 

He  sometimes  could  not  bear  being  teased  with 
questions.  I  was  once  present  when  a  gentleman 
asked  so  many,  as,  "  What  did  you  do,  sir  ?"  "  What 
did  you  say,  sir?"  that  he  at  last  grew  enraged,  and 
said,  "  I  will  not  be  put  to  the  question.  Don't  you 
consider,  sir,  that  these  are  not  the  manners  of  a 

If  did  dueovcry  had  been  jntdc  by  ■  tcholiait  on  an  uicietit  auihor,  irlth  whu 
■nlonr  dint  exuberant  pcaiie  would  Uenilcrf  or  Taylor  have  spukem  of  il  I  Sir 
Winiun  Scott,  to  whom  I  eomniunicated  Dr.  Kearney's  wmark,  i>  pcrfecily 
uiUial  IhU  ll  ii  cnmct.  A  I'ew  other  oburvftljonn  have  been  coniniunicaied 
by  the  (une  fficnilFmaD.  Every  elaisical  nMdei  will  Ument  that  they  are  not 
nave  numernoi — Malome.  H 

>  [Prnbably  the  Unt  which  »  to  be  Tcnind  in  Citbcr'i  Xiii-i.— Ed.]  H 

■  [He  had  little  lo  be  pniud  of  In  ihla  adklr,  and,  thertfote.  vnaiiffj  when  H 

BnveU  pieattd  liim.    t5uc  uhIi;,  vuL  i.  p.  -115 — Ed.|  ^| 
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gentleman?  I  will  not  be  baited  with  what  and 
why;  what  is  this?  what  is  that?  why  is  a  cow's 
tail  long  ?  why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy  ?'*  The  gentle- 
man, who  was  a  good  deal  out  of  countenance,  said, 
•*  Why,  sir,  you  are  so  good,  that  I  venture  to  trouble 
you."  Johnson.  "Sir,  my  being  so  goad  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  be  so  ill** 

Talking  of  the  Justitia  hulk  at  Woolwich,  in  which 
criminals  were  punished,  by  being  confined  to  labour, 
he  said,  "  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  punished  by 
this :  they  must  have  worked  equally,  had  they  never 
been  guilty  of  stealing.  They  now  only  work ;  so, 
after  all,  they  have  gained  ;  what  they  stole  is  clear 
gain  to  them ;  the  confinement  is  nothing.  Every 
man  who  works  is  confined  :  the  smith  to  his  shop, 
the  tailor  to  his  garret."  Boswell.  "And  Lord 
Mansfield  to  his  court.'*  Johnson.  **  Yes,  sir.  You 
know  the  notion  of  confinement  may  be  extended, 
as  in  the  song,  *  Every  island  is  a  prison.'  There  is 
in  Dodsley's  collection  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  authour 
of  that  song  *." 

Smith's  Latin  verses  on  Pococke,  the  great  tra- 
veller ',  were  mentioned.  He  repeated  some  of  them, 
and  said  they  were  Smith's  best  verses. 

He  talked  with  an  uncommon  animation  of  tra- 
velling into  distant  countries;  that  the  mind  was 
enlarged  by  it,  and  that  an  acquisition  of  dignity  of 

>  I  have  in  vain  examined  Dodsley's  Collection  for  the  yeraes  here  referred  to ; 
nor  has  the  name  of  the  authour  beni  ascertained.  The  song  alluded  to  begins 
with  the  words, 

•*  Welcome,  welcome,  brother  debtor;" 

't  consists  of  several  stanzas,  in  one  of  which  it  is  said,  that  (see  ante^  voL  ii. 
1>.  480.) 

<«  Every  island  is  a  prison." — Malone. 

*  Smith's  VeiMS  are  on  Edward  Pococke,  the  great  oriental  linguist :  he  tra- 
veiled,  it  is  true ;  but  Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  late  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  published 
Travels  through  the  East,  is  usually  called  the  great  traveller — Kearney. 
fEdward  Pococke  was  Canon  of  Christ  Church  and  Hebrew  Professor  in  Ox- 
rod.  The  two  Pocockes  flourished  just  a  century  apart ;  the  one,  Edward,  being 
bom  in  1004;  Richard,  in  the  year  1704 — Hall.] 


character  was  derived  from  it.  He  expressed  a  par- 
ticular enthusiasm  with  respect  to  visiting  the  wall 
of  China.  I  catched  it  for  the  moment,  and  said  I 
really  belie%'ed  I  should  go  and  see  the  wail  of  China 
had  I  not  children,  of  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  take 
care.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  by  doing  so,  you  would  do 
what  would  be  of  importance  in  raising  your  children 
to  eminence.  There  would  be  a  lustre  reflected  upon 
them  from  your  spirit  and  curiosity.  They  would 
be  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  children  of  a  man 
who  had  gone  to  view  the  wall  of  China.  I  am  | 
serious,  sir." 

When  we  had  left  Mr.  Scott's,  he  said,  "  Will  yott 
go  home  with  me  ?"  "  Sir."  said  I,  "  it  is  late  ;  but 
ni  go  with  you  for  three  minutes."  Johnson. 
*'  Or  Jour."  We  went  to  Mrs.  Williams's  room, 
where  we  found  Mr.  Allen  the  printer,  who  was  the 
landlord  of  his  house  in  Bolt-court,  a  worthy,  obliging 
man,  and  his  very  old  acquaintance;  and  what  was 
exceedingly  amusing,  though  he  was  of  a  verj'  dimi- 
nutive size,  he  used,  e\'en  in  Johnson's  presence,  to 
imitate  the  stately  periods  and  slow  and  solemn  ut- 
terance of  the  great  man.  I  this  evening  boasted, 
that  although  I  did  not  write  what  is  called  steno- 
graphy, or  sliort-hand,  in  appropriated  cliaracters 
devised  for  the  purpose,  I  had  a  method  of  my  own 
of  writing  half  words,  and  leaving  out  some  alto- 
gether, 80  as  yet  to  keep  the  substance  and  language 
of  any  discourse  which  I  had  heard  so  much  in  view, 
that  I  could  give  it  very  completely  soon  after  I  had 
taken  it  down.  He  defied  me,  as  he  had  once  defied 
an  actual  short-hand  writer ;  and  he  made  the  ex- 
periment by  reading  slowly  and  distinctly  a  part  of 
Robertson's  *'  History  of  America,"  while  I  endea- 
voitred  to  write  it  in  my  way  of  taking  notes.  It 
was  found  that  I  had  it  very  imperfectly ;  the  con- 
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elusion  ^  from  which  was,  that  its  excellence  was 
principally  owing  to  a  studied  arrangement  of  words, 
which  could  not  be  varied  or  abridged  without  an 
essential  injury. 

On  Sunday,  April  12, 1  found  him  at  home  before 
dinner;  Dr.  Dodd's  poem,  entitled  "Thoughts  in 
Prison,"  was  lying  upon  his  table.  This  appearing 
to  me  an  extraordinary  effort  by  a  man  who  was  in 
Newgate  for  a  capital  crime,  I  was  desirous  to  hear 
Johnson's  opinion  of  it :  to  my  surprise,  he  told  me 
he  had  not  read  a  line  of  it.  I  took  up  the  book  and 
read  a  passage  to  him.  Johnson.  "  Pretty  well,  if  you 
are  previously  disposed  to  like  them."  I  read  another 
passage,  with  which  he  was  better  pleased.  He  then 
took  the  book  into  his  own  hands,  and  having  looked 
at  the  prayer  at  the  end  of  it,  he  said,  "  What  evi- 
dence is  there  that  this  was  composed  the  night  be- 
fore he  suffered?  /  do  not  believe  it."  He  then 
read  aloud  where  he  prays  for  the  king,  &c.  and  ob- 
served, "  Sir,  do  you  think  that  a  man,  the  night 
before  he  is  to  be  hanged,  cares  for  the  succession  of 
a  royal  family?  Though,  he  mny  have  composed 
this  prayer  then.  A  man  who  has  been  canting  all 
his  life,  may  cant  to  the  last.  And  yet  a  man  who 
has  been  refused  a  pardon  after  so  much  petitioning, 
would  hardly  be  praying  thus  fervently  for  the  king"." 

He,  and  I,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  went  to  dine  with 

*  [ThU  is  odd  reasoning.  Most  readeis  would  have  come  to  the  more  obvious 
conclusion,  that  Boswell  had  failed  in  his  experiment  at  short-hand.  This 
passage  may  account  for  some  verbal  errors  and  obscurities  in  this  work :  when 
copying  his  notes,  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  Mr.  Boswell  probably  mis- 
understood his  own  abbreviations — Ed.1 

*  [It  does  not  seem  consistent  that  Jonnson  should  have  thus  spoken  of  one, 
in  the  sincerity  of  whose  repentance  he  had  so  much  confidence  as  to  desire  to 
have  the  benefit  of  hu  prayers,  (anUy  vcL  iii.  pp  511,  512).  The  observation, 
too,  on  the  prayer  *'  for  the  king**  seems  inconsiderate ;  because,  if  Dodd  was  a 
sincere  penitent,  he  would  be  anxious  to  reconcile  himself  with  all  mankind,  and, 
as  the  king  might  have  saved  his  life,  and  would  not,  Dodd*8  prayer  for  him 
was  probi^ly  neither  form  nor  flattery,  (for  ,what  could  they  avail  him  at  that 
hour  ?)  but  the  proof  of  contrition,  and  of  the  absence  of  all  personal  leaenu 
ment.— £d.] 
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the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy.  Talking  of  Goldsmith, 
Johnson  said,  he  was  very  enTioHS.  I  defended  him. 
by  obserTing,  that  he  owned  it  frankly  upon  all  oc- 
casions. Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  enforcing  the 
charge.  He  had  so  much  envy,  that  he  conld  not 
conceal  it.  He  was  so  full  of  it.  that  he  overflowed. 
He  talked  of  it,  to  be  sure,  often  enough.  Now,  sir, 
what  a  man  avows,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  think; 
though  many  a  man  thinks  what  he  is  ashamed  to 
avow.  We  are  all  envious  naturally ;  but  by  check- 
ing envy,  we  get  the  better  of  it.  So  we  are  all 
thieves  naturally ;  a  child  always  tries  to  get  at  what 
it  veantfi  the  nearest  way  :  by  good  instruction  and 
good  habits  this  is  cured,  till  a  man  has  not  even  an 
inclination  to  seize  what  is  another's ;  has  no  struggle 
with  himself  about  it." 

And  here  I  shall  record  a  scene  of  too  much  heat 
between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Percy,  which  I  should 
have  suppressed,  were  it  not  that  it  gave  occasion  to 
display  the  truly  tender  and  benevolent  heart  of 
Jt^mson,  who,  as  soon  as  he  foimd  a  friend  was  at 
all  hurt  by  any  thing  which  he  had  "  said  in  bis 
wTath,"  was  not  only  prompt  and  desirous  to  be 
reconciled,  but  exerted  himself  to  make  ample  re- 
paration. 

Books  of  travels  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson 
praised  Pennant  very  highly,  as  he  did  atDunvegan, 
in  the  Isle  of  Sky  '.  Dr.  Percy  knowing  himself  to 
be  the  heir  male  of  the  ancient  Percies  ^  and  having 

<  [Set  unit.  roL  ii.  p.  443.— Ed.I 

>  Sec  thii  accunlelir  lUled,  srd  (he  devent  of  hii  fsmiV  fVom  the  Eatli  nf 
Nanbambeluul  clrarjy  dedured  in  ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Nwh'i  eicelleni  "  Hiitory  nf 
Waiaxmhin,"  *dL  ii.  p.  310.  The  DocUn  liu  EubjoinH]  a  nam,  in  which 
he  *q*i  "  ^^  editor  hsth  kcd,  and  carerull)'  cxuniined  ibe  proors  of  nil  ihc 
naniniUi*  ■bDTc-Tocntioni.d,  now  in  the  ptrsAeiaion  of  the  Kcv.  Thomu  Perry," 
Tbc  nmc  proofa  1  hiTe  ilsa  tnynclf  carefullj)  ekimined,  and  hive  actn  k)it>c 
^diiiooal  praofi  vhich  bave  occurred  lincc  the  doclor'i  book  wu  publiahed ; 
and  both  m  >  Liwyi-r  accutloimd  to  the  coDHideralion  of  evidence,  and  at  a  gcDc. 
ilogbl  Tcncd  in  die  Uuij  of  pedigm.  I  aui  fullj  nluilied.  I  cannot  helj)  ob- 
ntring.  u  •  circuinniaiiec  nf  no  (indl  moment,  that  in   Inidng  ihc  Blihop  of 
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the  wannest  and  most  dutiful  attachment  to  the  noble 
bouse  of  Northumberiand,  could  not  sit  quietly  and 
hear  a  man  praised,  who  had  spoken  disreqpectfully.c^ 
Alnwick  Castle  and  the  duke's  pleasure-grounds,  espe- 
cially as  he  thought  meanly  of  his  travels.  He  there- 
fore opposed  Johnson  eagerly.  Johnson.  **  Pennant, 
in  what  he  has  said  of  Alnwick,  has  done  what  he 
intended ;  he  has  made  you  very  angry."  Percy* 
^  He  has  said  the  garden  is  trim,  which  is  represent- 
ing it  like  a  citizen's  parterre,  when  the  truth  is,  there 
is  a  very  large  extent  of  fine  turf  and  gravel  walks.^ 
Johnson.  ^'According  to  your  own  account,  sir. 
Pennant  is  right.  It  is  trim.  Here  is  grass  cut  close, 
and  gravel  rolled  smooth.  Is  not  that  trim  ?  The 
extent  is  nothing  against  that ;  a  mile  may  he  as  trim 
as  a  square  yard.  Your  extent  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  citizen's  enlarged  dinner,  two  pieces  of  roast-beef, 
and  two  puddings  '.  There  is  no  variety,  no  mind 
exerted  in  laying  out  the  ground,  no  trees."  Percy. 
"  He  pretends  to  give  the  natural  history  of  North- 
umberland, and  yet  takes  no  notice  of  the  immense 
number  of  trees  planted  there  of  late.**  JoHNSON« 
**  That,  sir,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  natural  hi- 
story ;  that  is  civil  history.     A  man  who  gives  the 

Dromore's  genealogy,  essential  aid  was  given  by  the  late  Elizabeth  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  heiress  of  that  illustiious  house ;  a  lady  not  only  of  hig;h  4ig>^ 
niur  of  spirit,  such  as  became  her  noUe  blood,  but  of  excellent  underst«yUng 
and  lively  talents.  With  a  fair  pride  I  can  boast  of  the  honour  of  her  graced 
correspondence,  specimens  of  which  adorn  my  archives.-~BoswxLL. 

*  [It  is  observable  that  the  same  iUustratum  of  the  tame  tubfect  is  to  ^ 
found  in  the  Heroick  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers : 

"  For  what  is  nature  ? — ring  her  changes  round. 
Her  three  fieet  notes  arc  water,  plants,  and  ground ; 
Prolong  die  peal,  yet  spite  of  aU  your  clatter, 
The  tedious  chime  is  still  ground,  plants,  and  water. 
So  when  some  John  his  dull  invention  racks 
To  rival  Boodle*8  dinners  or  Almack*s, 
Three  uncouth  legs  of  mutton  shock  our  eyes. 
Three  roasted  geese,  three  butter'd  apple  pies.** 

The  Heroick  EpUtfe  had  appeared  in  1773 ;  so  that  Johnson  no  doubt  bomwed 
the  idea  from  that  spirited  and  pungent  satire.— £d.] 


natural  history  of  the  oak,  is  not  to  tell  how  maiiv 
oaks  ha^e  been  planted  in  this  placti  or  that.  A  man 
who  givts  the  natural  history  of*  the  cow,  is  not  to 
tei!  how  many  cows  are  milked  at  Islington.  The 
animal  is  the  same  whether  milked  in  the  Park  or 
at  Islington."  Percy.  "  Pennant  does  not  describe 
well  ;  a  carrier  who  goes  along  the  side  of  Lochlo- 
tnood  would  describe  it  better."  Johnson.  "  I 
think  he  describes  very  well."  Percy.  "I  tra- 
velled after  him."  Jdhnsox.  "  And  /  travelled 
after  him."  Percy.  "But,  my  good  friend,  you 
arc  short-sighted,  and  do  not  see  so  well  as  I 
do."  I  wondered  at  Dr.  Percy's  venturing  thug. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the  time  ;  but  inflam- 
mable particles  were  collecting  for  a  cloud  to  burst. 
lu  a  little  while  Dr.  Percy  said  something  more  in 
dispiaragement  of  Pennant.  Johnson  (pointedly). 
*'  This  is  the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mind,  because 
he  did  not  find  every  thing  in  Northumberland." 
Peucy  (feeling  the  stroke),  "  Sir,  you  may  be  as 
rude  as  you  please,"  Johnson.  "  Hold,  sir!  Don't 
talk  of  rudeness :  remember,  sir,  you  told  ine," 
pufBng  hard  with  passion  stniggling  for  a  vent, 
"  I  was  short-sighted.  We  have  done  with  civility. 
We  are  to  be  as  rude  as  we  please."  Peucy. 
"  Upon  ray  honour,  sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  un- 
ririi."  Johnson.  "  I  cannot  say  .so,  sir ;  for  I 
ditt  mean  to  be  uncivil,  thinking  pott  had  been  un- 
civil." Dr.  Percy  rose,  ran  up  to  him,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  assured  him  affectionately  that  his 
meaning  had  been  misunderstood  ;  upon  which  a  re- 
conciliation instantly  took  place.  Johnson.  "  My 
dear  sir,  1  am  willing  you  shall  /;aw^  Pennant." 
Peecy  (resuming  the  former  subject).  "  Pennant 
complains  that  the  helmet  is  not  hung  out  to  invite 
lo  the  hall  of  hospitality.  Now  I  never  heard  that 
vol,.  IV,  K 


a 
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it  was  a  custom  to  hang  out  a  helmet\^  Johnson. 
"  Hang  him  up,  hang  him  up.*'  Bosweix  (humouring 
the  joke).  ^*  Hang  out  his  skull  instead  of  a  helmet, 
and  you  may  drink  ale  out  of  it  in  your  hall  of  Odin, 
as  he  is  your  enemy;  that  will  be  truly  ancient. 
There  will  be  *  Northern  Antiquities*."'  Johnson. 
^*  He's  a  whig^  sir ;  a  aad  dogj^  smiling  at  his  own 
violent  expressions,  merely  for  political  difference  of 
opinion  :  **  but  he 's  the  best  traveller  I  ever  read ; 
he  observes  more  things  than  any  one  else  does." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  too  high 
praise  of  a  writer  who  traversed  a  wide  extent  of 
country  in  such  haste,  that  he  could  put  together 
only  curt  frittered  fragments  x)f  his  own,  and  after- 
wards procured  supplemental  intelligence  from  pa- 
rochial ministers,  and  others  not  the  best  qualified  or 
most  partial  narrators,  whose  ungenerous  prejudice 
against  the  house  of  Stuart  glares  in  misrepresenta- 
tion ;  a  writer,  who  at  best  treats  merely  of  super- 
ficial objects,  and  shows  no  philosophical  investigation 
of  character  and  manners,  such  as  Johnson  has  ex* 
hibited  in  his  masterly  "  Journey^'  over  part  of  the 
same  ground ;  and  who,  it  should  seem  from  a  desire 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Scotch,  has  flattered 
the  people  of  North  Britain  so  inordinately  and  with 
so  little  discrimination,  that  the  judicious  and  candid 
amongst  them  must  be  disgusted,  while  they  value 
more  the  plain,  just,  yet  kindly  report  of  Johnson. 

Having  impartially  censured  Mr,  Pennant,  as  a 
Traveller  in  Scotland,  let  me  allow  him,  from  au- 
thorities much  better  than  mine,  his  deserved  praise 

>  It  certainly  was  a  custom,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  *'  Peroe- 
forest,  vol.  iii.  p.  108 :— ^^  Fasoient  mettre  au  plus  hault  de  leur  hostel  on  heafUm^t 
em  %igne  que  tous  les  gentUs  hommes  et  gentilles  femmes  entzassent  hardiment 
en  leur  hostel  oomme  en  leur  propre,**  &e.—  Kearwey.  The  a«thor*s  taoood 
son,  Mr.  James  Boswell,  had  noticed  this  passage  in  <^  Perceforest,**  and  sug- 
gested to  me  the  same  remark. — Ma  lone. 

•  The  title  of  a  book  translated  bj  Dr.  Percj. — Boswell. 


t  an  able  zoologist ;  and  let  me  also,  ftvm  my  own 
understanding  and  feelings,  arkiiowledge  the  merit  of 
his  "  London,"  which,  though  said  to  be  not  quite 
accarate  in  some  particulars,  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  topographical  performances  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  any  language.  Mr,  Pennant,  like  his  coun- 
trymen in  general,  has  the  true  spirit  of  a  gentleman^ 
As  a  proof  of  it,  I  shall  quote  from  bia  "  London"  the  ' 
passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  my  illustrious  friend. 

"  J  must  b^  no  means  omit  BoU-cwrl,  the  long  residence  of 
Dr,  Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  of  the  strongest  natural  abilities, 
gmt  learning,  a  moat  retentive  memory,  of  the  deepest  and 
nuMt  unaffected  piety  and  morality,  mingled  with  thoBe  niimo- 
IWB4  wettknes&es  und  prejudices  whidi  hia  friends  have  kindly 
t^en  core  to  draw  from  their  dread  abode  '.  I  brought  on 
myself  his  transient  anger,  by  observing  that  in  his  tour  in 
Scotland,  he  once  had  long  and  wofid  experience  of  oats  beinjf 
the  food  (if  men  in  Scotland  as  they  were  of  horses  in  England. 
It  was  «  national  reflection  unworthy  of  him,  and  I  shot  mj 
bolt.  In  turn  he  gave  me  a  tender  hug  *.  Con  amore  he  also 
said  of  me, '  The  dug  is  a  whig  '.  I  admired  the  virtues  of  Lord 
RuMel.  and  pitied  hi»  fall.  I  should  have  been  a  whig  at  the 
Revolution.  There  have  been  periods  since  in  wliich  I  should 
hare  been,  what  I  now  am,  a  moderate  tory,  a  supporter,  as  far 
M  my  little  influence  extends,  of  a  well-poised  balance  between 
the  crawn  and  the  people;  but  should  the  scale  preponderate 
against  tbe  salug  populi,  that  moment  may  it  be  said, '  The  dog  'a 

We  had  a  calm  after  the  storm,  staid  the  evening 
and  supped,  and  were  pleasant  and  gay.  But  Dr. 
Percy  told  me  he  was  very  uneasy  at  what  had  passed ; 
fbt  there  was  a  gentlemau  there  who  was  acquainted 
vritb  the  Northumberland  family,  to  whom  he  hoped 

■  Tbm  i>  the  cnmmnn  cant  againsl  fulhfut  biognphf.     Tioa  ihe  wortIi)>  gen. 
rimaB  MMan  tbu  I.  wbo  vu  wught  dlKiirainBUon  of  chancier  by  Johnton, 
AaoU  bate  oroilttd  liis  fnuliki,  uid,  in  shail,  have  bedaKbctt  bim  oa  the  worlhy 
hu  bBdaabcd  ScolUiuI  i — Boswell. 
Dr.  JofaEiion'ii  "Journey  la  the  Wcstim  Isluida,"  p.  396  (  see  liis  Dio 
attidCi,Mfi,-  and  my  "  Voyage  lo  iha  Hebrid«,"  liwi  edilioii— Psir . 
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to  have  appeared  more  respectable,  by  showing  how 
intimate  he  was  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  who  might 
now,  on  the  contrary,  go  away  with  an  opinion  to  his 
disadvantage.  He  begged  I  would  mention  this  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  I  afterwards  did.  His  observa- 
tion upon  it  was,  **  This  comes  of  stratagem ;  had 
he  told  me  that  he  wished  to  appear  to  advantage 
before  that  gentleman,  he  should  have  been  at  the 
top  of  the  house  all  the  time.''  He  spoke  of  Dr* 
Percy  in  the  handsomest  manner.  "  Then,  sir,'*  said 
I,  "  may  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  mode  by  which 
you  may  effectually  counteract  any  unfavourable  re- 
port of  what  passed?  I  will  write  a  letter  to  you 
upon  the  subject  of  the  unlucky  contest  of  that  day, 
and  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  put  in  writing,  as  an 
answer  to  that  letter,  what  you  have  now  said,  and 
as  Lord  Percy  is  to  dine  with  us  at  General  Paoli's 
soon,  I  will  take  an  opportunity  to  read  the  corre* 
spondence  in  his  lordship's  presence."  This  friendly 
scheme  was  accordingly  carried  into  execution  with* 
out  Dr.  Percy's  knowledge.  Johnson's  letter  placed 
Dr.  Percy's  unquestionable  merit  in  the  fairest  point 
of  view;  and  I  contrived  that  Lord  Percy  should 
hear  the  correspondence,  by  introducing  it  at  Greneral 
Paoli's  as  an  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  kind  disposi- 
tion towards  one  in  whom  his  lordship  was  interested. 
Thus  every  unfavourable  impression  was  obviated 
that  could  possibly  have  been  made  on  those  by  whom 
he  wished  most  to  be  regarded.  I  breakfasted  the 
day  after  with  him,  and  informed  him  of  my  scheme, 
and  its  happy  completion,  for  which  he  thanked  me 
in  the  warmest  terms,  and  was  highly  delighted  with 
Dr.  Johnson's  letter  in  his  praise,  of  which  I  gave 
him  a  copy.  He  said,  **  I  would  rather  have  this 
than  degrees  from  all  the  universities  in  Europe.  It 
will  be  for  me,  and  my  children  and  grandchildren." 
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Dr.  Johnsoii  having  afterwards  asked  me  if  I  liad 
given  him  a  copy  of  it,  and  being  told  I  hail,  was 
offended,  and  insisted  that  I  should  get  it  back,  which 
1  did.  As,  however,  he  did  not  desire  me  to  destroy 
fither  [he  original  or  the  copy,  or  forbid  me  to  let  it 
be  seen,  1  think  ntyself  at  liberty  to  apply  to  it  his 
general  declaration  to  me  concerning  his  own  letters, 
"  That  he  did  not  choose  they  should  be  published  in 
bi«  life-time  ;  hut  had  no  objection  to  their  appearing 
after  his  death."  I  shall  therefore  insert  this  kindly 
correspondence,  having  faithfully  narrated  the  cir- 
cumstances accompanying  it. 


"  TO  DB.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 
"  >Iv  DEAR  SIB, — I  beg  leave  to  address  you  in  behalf  of  our 
(ricmi  Dr.  Percy,  who  was  much  hurt  by  what  yoii  saiil  to  him 
that  day  w^  dineil  at  hie  hou&e  ' ;  wlien,  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
pute »(  to  Pennant's  nierit  as  a  traveller,  you  told  Percy  that '  he 
had  the  resentment  of  a  narrow  mind  against  Pennant,  because 
h*  did  not  find  every  thing  in  Northumberland.'  Percy  ia  sensi- 
ble that  you  did  not  mean  to  injure  him ;  but  he  is  vexed  to 
think  that  your  behaviour  to  him  on  that  occasion  may  be  in- 
l«TpFeted  as  a  proof  thi.t  he  i«  despised  by  you,  which  I  know 
is  not  the  case.  I  hnve  told  him,  that  the  charge  of  being 
narrow -mindeil  was  only  aa  to  tlie  particular  point  in  question  . 
and  that  he  had  the  merit  of  being  a  martyr  to  his  noble  family. 
"  Earl  Percy  is  to  dine  with  General  I'aoH  neit  Friday  ;  and 
I  diaald  be  wncerely  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  satisty  hit 
~  J  bow  well  you  think  of  Dr.  Percy,  who,  I  find,  appre- 
E,tib«t  your  good  opinion  of  him  may  be  of  very  essentinl 
Saencei  and  who  assures  me  that  he  has  the  highest  re- 
"^ectvid  the  warmest  affection  for  you. 

"  I  hnve  only  to  add,  that  my  suggesting  this  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  your  candour  anil  generosity  is  altogether  un- 
ktMwn  to  Dr.  Percy,  and  proceeds  from  my  good-will  towards 
him.  and  my  persuasion  that  you  will  be  happy  to  do  him  an 
Fu«Titi.il  kindness.  I  am,  more  und  more,  my  dear  sir,  your 
most  faithful  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  James  Bobwell." 


'Snndmj,  AprJ  12,  1778.- 
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«  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"23d  April,  1778. 

•'  Sib, — The  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  and  me  is  one  of 
those  foolish  controversies  which  begin  upon  a  qvestiofn  of 
which  neither  party  cares  how  it  is  decided^  and  which  is,  ne- 
vertheless^  continued  to  acrimony,  by  the  vanity  with  whidi 
every  man  resists  confutation.  Dr.  Percy's  warmth  proceeded 
from  a  cause  which,  perhaps,  does  him  more  honour  than  he 
could  have  derived  from  juster  criticism.  His  abhorrence  of 
Pennant  proceeded  from  his  opinion  that  Pennant  had  wantonly 
and  indecently  censured  his  patron.  His  anger  made  him  re- 
solve, that,  for  having  been  once  wrong,  he  never  should  be 
right.  Pennant  has  much  in  his  notions  that  I  do  not  like  ; 
but  still  I  think  him  a  very  intelligent  traveller.  If  Percy  is 
really  offended,  I  am  sorry ;  for  he  is  a  man  whom  I  never 
knew  to  ofiend  any  one.  He  is  a  man  very  willing  to  learn, 
and  very  able  to  teach ;  a  man,  out  of  wlio^  company  I  never 
go  without  having  learned  something.  It  i«  sure  that  he  vexet 
me  sometimes,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  by  making  me  feel  my  own 
ignorance.  So  much  extension  o£  mind,  and  so  much  minate 
accuracy  of  inquiry,  if  you  survey  your  whole  circle  oi  ac- 
quaintance, you  will  find  so  scarce,  if  you  find  it  at  all,  that  you 
will  value  Percy  by  comparison.  Lord  Hailcs  is  somewhat 
like  him :  but  Lord  Hailes  does  not,  perhaps,  go  beyond  him 
in  research ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  equals  him  in  elegance. 
Percy'»  attention  to  poetry  has  given  grace  and  splendour  to 
his  studies  of  antiquity.  A  mere  antiquarian  is  a  rugged 
being. 

''  Upon  the  whole,  you  see  that  what  I  might  say  in  sport  or 
petulance  to  him,  is  very  consistent  with  full  ccmviction  of  his 
merit     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  &c.        *'  Sam.  Johnson." 

«TO  THE  REV.  DR.  PERCY,  NORTHUMBERLAND-HOUSE. 

''South  Audley-street,  25th  ApriL 
"  Dbar  SIR, — I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  the 
Pennantian  controversy ;  and  have  received  from  him  an  answer 
which  will  delight  you.  I  read  it  yesterday  to  Dr.  Robertson^ 
at  the  Exhibition  ;  and  at  dinner  to  Lord  Percy,  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, &c.  who  dined  with  us  at  General  Paoli's ;  who  was 
also  a  witness  to  the.  high  testimony  to  your  honour. 

"General  Paoli  desires  the  favour  of  your  company  next 
Tuesday  to  dinner,  to  meet  Dr.   Johnson.     If  I  can,  I  will  call 
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Dii  jrou  bv-Uay.     i 
humble  servant. 


regaril,  your  most  olmlient 
"  Jaubs  Boswkll  '.'■ 


[It  has  been  already  stated',  that  there  seems 
reason  to  doubt  whether  Johnson  had  any  great  re- 
gard or  resju-ct  for  Dr.  Percy.  The  followhig  anec- 
dotes will  throw  some  light  on  that  subject.  Mr.  ■ 
Cradock  bap]>ene(]  to  be  in  Loudon  once  when  Dr. 
Percj'  returned  from  Northumberland,  and  found  that 
he  was  expected  to  preach  a  charity  sermon  almost 
iniineUiately ;  this  had  escaped  his  memory,  and  lie 
said,  that  "  though  much  fatigued,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  sit  up  very  late  to  furnish  out  something 
from  fonner  discourses ;  but  suddenly  rtcollecting 
that  Johnson's  fourth  Idler  was  exactly  to  his  purpose, 
he  had  freely  engrafted  the  greatest  part  of  it."  He 
preached,  and  hts  discourse  was  much  admired ;  but 
being  requested  to  print  it,  he  most  strenuously  op- 
posed the  honour  intended  him,  till  he  was  assured 
by  the  governors,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  annual  contributions  greatly  depended  on  the 
account  that  was  given  in  the  appendix.  In  this 
dilemma,  he  earnestly  requested  that  Mr.  Cradock 
woald  call  npon  Dr.  Johnson,  and  state  particulars. 
Mr.  Cradock  assented  :  and  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  subject  with  all  due  solemnity  ;  but  Johnson  was 
highly  diverted  with  his  recital,  and,  laughing,  said, 
"  Pray,  sir,  give  my  kind  respects  to  Dr.  Percy,  and 
tell  him,  I  desire  he  will  do  whatever  he  pleases  in 
regard  to  my  Idler;  it  is  entirely  at  his  service." 

But  these  days  of  friendly  communication  were, 
from  various  causes,  speedily  to  pass  away,  and  worse 


■  TlHiurill  <llv-  Ili>llop  of  DmiTH 

to  Win.  Mltinc  lu  Dr.  Johnton't 

»  add,  thai  Ih(  KWMiDl 

UMCbM.  u  wcQ  w  of 

n  gtvcn  lo  lilt  [luMick  wilhoi 


III'  kindly  nntwctcd  ihe  Icltcn  which  t  wrMB 
early  hisiory  ;  yel,  in  jimioe  to  Will,  I  ihinll 
Of  ibc  for^ii^ig  coDTenatioD,  lad  Ibc  aubi 
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Cnd.  than  indifference  to  succeed ;  for  one  morning  Dr. 
p.  241.  Perc7  said  to  Mr.  Cradock,  ^^  I  have  not  seen  Dr.  John- 
son for  a  long  time.  I  believe  I  must  just  call  upon 
him,  and  greatly  wish  that  you  would  accompany  me.  I 
intend/'  said  he,  "  to  tease  him  a  little  about  Gibbon's 
pamphlet  * ."  "  I  hope  not.  Dr.  Percy,**  was  Cradock's 
reply.  ^^  Indeed  I  shall,  for  I  have  a  great  pleasure 
in  combating  his  narrow  prejudices.**'  They  went 
together ;  and  Dr.  Percy  opened  with  some  anecdotes 
from  Northumberland-house;  mentioned  some  rare 
books  that  were  in  the  library ;  and  then  threw  out 
that  the  town  rang  with  applause  of  Gibbon's  "  Reply 
to  Davis ;"  that  the  latter  *^  had  written  before  he  had 
read,"  and  that  the  two  "confederate  doctors,'*  as 
Mr.  Gibbon  termed  them,  "had  fallen  into  some 
strange  errors." 

Johnson  said,  he  knew  nothing  of  Davis*s  pamphlet, 
nor  would  he  give  him  any  answer  as  to  Gibbon; 
but,  if  the  "  confederate  doctors,'*  as  they  were  termed, 
bad  really  made  such  mistakes,  as  he  ^uded  to,  they 
were  blockheads. 

Dr.  Percy  talked  on  in  the  most  careless  style  pos- 
sible, but  in  a  very  lofty  tone ;  and  Johnson  appeared 
to  be  excessively  angry.  Mr.  Cradock  only  wished 
to  get  released ;  for,  if  Dr.  Percy  had  proceeded  to 
inform  him,  that  he  had  lately  introduced. Mr.  Hume 
to  dine  at  the  king's  chaplains*  table,  there  must  have 
been  an  "  explosion." 

Mr.  Cradock  possessed  several  letters  which  threw 
a  fiill  light  on  these  unhappy  differences ;  and  vdth 
all  his  partiality  for  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Cradock  freely 
declared,  that  he  thought  Dr.  Percy  had  received  very 
great  cause  to  take  real  offence  at  Dr.  Johnson,  who, 
by  a  ludicrous  parody  on  a  stanza  in  the  "  Hermit  of 

>  LPubliiJied  in  1779 Ed.] 


urged,  that  Johnson  only  meant  to  attack  the  metre ;  p.  241, 
but  be  certaioly  turned  the  whole  poem  into  ridicule. 

"  1  pui  fny  hat  upon  mj  heaJ. 

And  waUi'd  into  tbel^lruiil, 

Ai]d  lliere  T  Diel  snother  mui 

With  hii  hsl  in  his  huid." 

Mr.  Garrick,  in  the  jjostscript  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Cradock,  soon  afterwards  asked  him,  "  Whether  he 
bad  seen  Johnson's  criticism  on  the  Hermit  f  it  is 
already,"  said  he,  *'over  half  the  town."  Almost 
the  last  time  that  Mr.  Cradock  ever  saw  Johnson,  he 
said  to  him,  "  Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  that  Dr. 
Farmer  and  I  took  to  serve  Dr.  Percy,  in  regard  to 
his  '  Ancient  Ballads,'  he  has  left  town  for  Ireland ', 
without  taking  leave  of  either  of  us."] 

On  Monday,  April  13,  I  dined  with  Johnson  atfl 
Mr.  Laogton's,  where  were  Dr.  Porteus,  then  Bishop 
of  Chester,  afterwards  of  London,  and  Dr.  Stinton.  He 
was  at  first  in  a  very  silent  mood.  Before  dinner  he 
said  nothing  but "  Pretty  baby,"  to  one  of  the  children. 
Langtou  said  very  well  to  me  after^vards,  that  he 
could  repeat  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation  before  dinner, 
as  Johnson  had  said  that  he  could  repeat  a  complete 
chapter  of  "The  Natural  History  of  Iceland,"  from 
the  Danish  of  Horrebow,  the  whole  of  which  was 
exactly  thus : 

"  CHAP.  LXXII CoHttrai«g  Snaka. 

"  There  are  no  snckkea  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  whole 

At  dinner  we  talked  of  another  mode  in  the  news- 
papers of  giving  modern  characters  in  seutences  from 
the  classicks,  and  of  the  passage 

i[Ur.  Percy  »!is  made  Bishop  rf  Uiomorc  in  1;«3._Ed.1 
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Hot.  Od«  **  Parcus  deocum  cultor,  et  infirequem, 

L  99.  Insanientis  dum  sapientis 

Consultua  eno,  nunc  retronum 
Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  canus 
Cogor  relictOB/* 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jenyns;  who,  after 
having  wandered  in  the  wilds  of  infidelity,  had  re- 
turned to  the  Christian  faith.  Mr.  Langton  asked 
Johnscm  as  to  the  propriety  of  sapientue  amsuUus. 
Johnson.  *^  Though  consultus  was  primarily  an  ad- 
jective, like  amicus  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  substantive* 
So  we  have  Juris  consultus,  a  consult  in  law." 

We  talked  of  the  styles  of  different  painters,  and 
how  certainly  a  connoisseur  could  distinguish  them. 
I  asked,  if  there  was  as  clear  a  difference  of  styles  in 
language  as  in  painting,  or  even  as  in  hand-writing, 
so  that  the  composition  of  every  individual  may  be 
distinguished?  Johnson*  **  Yes.  Those  who  have 
a  style  of  eminent  excellence,  such  as  Dryden  and 
Milton,  can  always  be  distinguished."  I  had  no  doubt 
of  this ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  know  was^  .whether 
there  was  really  a  peculiar  style  to  every  man  what- 
ever, as  there  is  certainly  a  peculiar  hand-writing,  a 
peculiar  countenance,  not  widely  different  in  many,^ 
yet  always  enough  to  be  distinctive : 

Ov.Met.  ** faciea  non  omnibus  una, 

1.  2.  ▼.  Ncc  dlversa  tamen.**^ 

13. 

The  bishop  thought  not ;  and  said,  he  supposed  that 
many  pieces  in  Dodsley's  collection  of  poems,  though 
all  very  pretty,  had  nothing  appropriated  in  their 
style,  and  in  that  particular  could  not  be  at  all  di- 
stinguished Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  I  think  every 
man  whatever  has  a  peculiar  style,  which  may  be 
discovered  by  nice  examination  and  comparison  with 
others :    but   a   man   must  write  a   great   deal  to 
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make  Iiis  style  obviously  discernible.  As  logiciatig 
say.  this  appropriation  of  style  is  iufiuite  in  potentate, 
liraitfd  in  ac/u." 

Mr.  Topbam  Beauclerk  came  in  tbe  evening,  and 
he  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  staid  to  eupper.  It  was  J 
mentioned  that  Dr.  Dodd  '  had  once  wished  to  be  t  H 
member  of  the  Literauy  Ci.ub.  Johnson.  "IB 
should  be  sorry  if  any  of  our  Club  were  hanged.  I  ■ 
will  not  say  but  some  of  them  deserve  it'."  Bead-  I 
ci.EBK  (supposing  this  to  be  aimed  at  persons '  for  I 
whom  he  had  at  that  time  a  wonderful  fancy,  whicl^  I 
however,  did  not  last  long)  was  irritated,  and  eagerly  I 
said,  "Vou,  sir.  have  a  friend*  (naming  him)  wh«  H 
deserves  to  be  hanged  ;  for  he  speaks  behind  their  H 
backs  against  those  with  whom  be  lives  on  the  best  ' 
terms,  and  attacks  them  in  the  newspapers.  He 
certainly  ought  to  be  kicked."  JoHNsoN.  "Sir, we 
all  do  this  in  some  degree :  '  Veiiium  petimus  da~  h™-, 
musqne  tiicissim^  To  be  sure  it  may  be  done  so  Pod 
much,  that  a  man  may  deserve  to  be  kicked."    Beau- 

■  |HUa  Re^noMi  and  Sir  J.  [Jawkioi  doubl^  whether  Johnion  h*d  ever 
btcn  ia  Dodd's  eompmy  ;  bul  Jolinum  laid  Iloiwell  (snlr,  v.  iij.  p.  SOJ.)  that 
■*hc  had  one£  been."  The  ed  Itor  hu  now  bt^fiiTC  him  m  Ictler,  dnicd  In  17S0| 
tiDai  Dr.  Dodd  lo  his  friend  ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Pukhunt,  the  Uiirognpher,  Dmn. 
liuning  (hit  niKUag;  snd  hU  aceounl,  at  thm  dajp^  of  the  man  with  whom  he 
n*  ■ftcnrard  to  have  h  paiafiil  s  eormpandence,  ii  inlercstiag  >ad  turUHu. 
"  1  sptni  yejinday  afumiKni  «ith  Johtuon,  the  calebraled  author  of  Tlus 
Samtkr,  who  it  of  all  othm  the  nddnt  and  moat  Bcculiai  fellow  I  evn  nw. 
He  i>  lix  ftcthigh.  hu  a  rioleni  coniulainn  in  hia  head,  and  hU  cyti  are  dii- 
KMol.  He  ipeaJM  loughl]'  and  loud,  liitena  io  no  mui't  onhBDns,  ihoronghlj 
I  ol*  hia  aim.  Good  aenie  flows  from  him  in  ill  he  uHera,  and  be 
I  prodigious  fund  of  kaowledge,  which  he  ii  not  at  all  re- 
Kmo  in  eoannumotiiiK ;  but  in  a  manlier  to  obalinaM,  ungenteel,  and  bmrialt, 
ai  rcndtn  ii  dinagrfesble  and  itiuatinfactaiy.  In  vhoci,  it  is  inipossiblL'  for 
ntdt  In  describe  him.  He  KBOia  often  inattentive  lo  what  piuei  in  ompanj^ 
and  then  look*  like  a  penon  pouesaed  by  some  auperior  spirit.  I  have  been 
teflecting  (m  him  ever  liice  I  saw  him.  He  Is  a  man  of  mi>at  tinivenial  and 
■BTpriiiDg  geaiua,  but  in  himself  particular  hcyond  exprosion." — Ed.  | 

•  Sa  nolE,  vol.  iii.  p.  470.— BoswELt. 

>  [nobablir  Hr.  Fox,  Lord  Spencn,  Mr.  Burke,  and  some  olher  whlj^  the 
violdioc  of  whoM  Bppoiillon  at  this  lime  leemed  lo  Johnaon  little  short  of  abetting 
Htollioii,  fin  which  ihef  "  deserved  to  be  banged." — Ed.] 

*  [NodoubtOeofjtebleeven''— '"-  '">■"—"' "- 

m  wham  such  praciicra  were       ,         .  ,  ^     - 

Ut.  AnfauT  Murphy — ifiji  Haitk,  Aftvt.  i.  33.  -El).) 
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CLERK.  "  He  is  very  malignant."*  Johnson.  "  No, 
sir;  he  is  not  malignant.  He  is  mischievous,  if 
you  will.  He  would  do  no  man  an  essential  injury ; 
he  may,  indeed,  love  to  make  sport  of  people  by 
vexing  their  vanity.  I,  however,  once  knew  an  old 
gentleman  who  was  absolutely  malignant.  He  really 
wished  evil  to  others,  and  rejoiced  at  it.**  Boswell. 
•*  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  against  whom  you 
are  so  violent,  is,  I  know,  a  man  of  good  principles." 
Beauclerk.  "  Then  he  does  not  wear  them  out  in 
practice.'* 

Dr.  Johnson,  who,  as  I  have  observed  before,  de- 
lighted in  discrimination  of  character,  and  having  a 
masterly  knowledge  of  human  nature,  was  willing  to 
take  men  as  they  are,  imperfect,  and  with  a  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  qualities,  I  suppose  thought  he  had 
said  enough  in  defence  of  his  friend,  of  whose  merits, 
notwithstanding  his  exceptionable  points,  he  had  a 
just  value :  and  added  no  more  on  the  subject. 

On  Tuesday,  14th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  with  Greneral  Paoli  and  Mr. 
Langton.  General  Oglethorpe  declaimed  against 
luxury.  Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  every 
state  of  society  is  as  luxurious  as  it  can  be.  Men 
always  take  the  best  they  can  get.**  Oglethorpe. 
^*  But  the  best  depends  much  upon  ourselves ;  and 
if  we  can  be  as  well  satisfied  with  plain  things,  we 
are  in  the  wrong  to  accustom  our  palates  to  what  is 
high-seasoned  and  expensive.  What  says  Addison 
in  his  '  Cato,*  speaking  of  the  Numidian  ? 

*■  Coane  sre  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase ; 
Amid  the  runnfaig  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst, 
Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night, 
Oo  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down. 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  mora ; 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 
Blcases  his  btars,  and  thinks  it  luxury.* 
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Let  us  have  that  kind  of  luxury,  sir,  if  you  will." 
Johnson.  "  But  hold,  sir;  to  be  merely  satisfied  ie 
not  enoiigb.     It  is  iu  refinement  and  elegance  that 
the  civilized  man  differs  from  the  savage.     A  great 
part  of  our  industry,  and  all  our  ingenuity,  is  exer- 
cised iu  procuring  pleasure ;  and,  sir,  a  hungrj'  man 
has  not  the  same  pleasure  iu  eating  a  plain  dinneri 
that  a  hungry  man  has  iti  eating  a  luxurious  dinner. 
Vou  see  I  put  the  case  fairly.     A  hungry  man  may  ' 
have  as  much,  nay,  more  pleasure  in  eating  a  plain  J 
dinner,  than  a  man  grown  fastidious  has  in  eating  1 
a  luxurious  dinner.     But   I  suppose  the  man  who  I 
decides  between  the  two  dinners  to  be  equally  a  | 
huogrj'  man." 

Talking  of  the  different  governments, — Johnson.  ' 
"  The  more  contracted  power  is,  the  more  easily  it  is 
destroyed.  A  country  governed  by  a  despot  is  an 
inverted  cone.  Government  there  cannot  be  so  firm 
as  when  it  rests  upon  a  broad  basis  gradually  con- 
tracted, as  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  which 
is  founded  on  the  parliament,  then  is  in  the  privy 
council,  then  in  the  king."  Boswei.l.  "  Power, 
when  contracted  into  the  person  of  a  despot,  may  be 
easily  destroyed,  as  the  prince  may  be  cut  off.  So 
Caligula  wished  that  the  people  of  Rome  bad  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  them  off  at  a  blow." 
Oglethorpe.  "  It  was  of  the  senate  he  wished 
that '.  The  senate  by  its  usurpation  controlled  both 
the  emperour  and  the  people.  And  don't  you  think 
that  we  see  too  much  of  that  in  our  own  parliament  ?" 

Dr.  Johnson  endeavoured  to  trace  the  etymology 
of  Maccaronick  verses,  which  he  thought  were  of 
Italian  invention,  from  Maccaroni ;  but  on  being  in- 
formed that  this  would  infer  that  they  were  the  most 
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common  and  easy  verses,  roaccaroni  being  the  most 
ordinary  and  simple  food,  be  was  at  a  loss ;  for  be 
aaid,  **  He  ratber  sbould  bave  supposed  it  to  import 
in  its  primitive  signification,  a  composition  of  several 
tbings  ^ ;  for  Maccaronick  verses  are  verses  made  out 
of  a  mixture  of  different  languages,  tbat  is,  of  one 
language  witb  tbe  termination  of  anotber."  I  sup- 
pose we  scarcely  know  of  a  language  in  any  country, 
where  there  is  any  learning,  in  which  that  motley 
ludicrous  species  of  composition  may  not  be  found. 
It  is  particularly  droll  in  Low  Dutch.  Tbe  **  Po- 
lemo-middinia''  of  Drummond,  of  Hawtbomden,  in 
which  there  is  a  jumble  of  many  languages  moulded, 
as  if  it  were  all  in  Latin,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  made  us  laugh  heartily  at  one  in  the  Grecian 
mould,  by  Joshua  Barnes,  in  which  are  to  be  found 
such  comical  Anglo-hellemsms  as  Kkv^oitrLy  ttavx^kv : 
they  were  banged  with  clubs. 

On  Wednesday,  15th  April,  I  dined  with  Dr.  John- 
son at  Mr.  Dilly's,  and  was  in  high  spirits,  for  I  bad 
been  a  good  part  of  tbe  morning  with  Mr.  Orme,  tbe 
able  and  eloquent  historian  of  Hindostan,  who  ex- 
pressed a  great  admiration  of  Johnson.  **  I  do  not 
care,"  said  he,  *^  on  what  subject  Johnson  talks ;  bat 
I  love  better  to  bear  him  talk  than  any  body.  He 
either  gives  you  new  thoughts,  or  a  new  colouring. 
It  is  a  shame  to  the  nation  tbat  be  has  not  been 
more  liberally  rewarded.  Had  I  been  George  tbe 
Third,  and  thought  as  he  did  about  America,  I  would 
have  given  Johnson  three  hundred  a  year  for  bis 

t  Dr.  Johnson  was  right  in  supposing  that  this  kind  of  poetry  derived  its- 
name  fivm  maccherone.  *<  Ars  isu  poetica  (says  Merlin  Coccaie,  whose  tnie 
name  was  Theophilo  Folengo)  nuncupatur  ars  macaronicay  a  macarottUnu-  de- 
rirata;  qui  macaronet  sunt  quoddam  pulmentum,  farina,  caseo,  butyro  com- 
paginatuiD,  graasum,  rude^  et  rusticanum.  Ideo  macaionica  nil  nisi  grcMW- 
dinem,  ruditatem,  et  Tocabulazzos  debet  in  se  continere.**  Warton's  Hist,  of 
Eng.  Poet.  iL  357>  Folengo^s  assumed  name  was  taken  up  in  consequence  of 
Ids  having  been  instructed  m  his  youth  by  Virago  Cocodo.  He  died  in  1544. 
— Maloke. 
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'  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  alone."  I  repeated  this, 
and  Johnson  was  iiiucb  pleased  with  such  praise  from 
such  a  man  as  Ornie. 

At  Mr.  Dilly's  to-day  were  Mrs.  Knowles',  the 
ingenious  quaker  lady,  Miss  Seward  the  poetess  of 
Lichfield,  the  Reverend  Ur.  Mayo,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Beresford.  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Before 
dinner  Dr.  Johnson  seized  upon  Mr.  Charles  She- 
ridan's- "Account  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Sweden," 
and  seemed  to  read  it  ravenously,  sa  if  he  devoured 
it,  which  was  to  all  appearance  his  method  of  study- 
ing. "  He  knows  how  to  read  better  than  any  one," 
says  Mrs.  Knowles ;  *'  iie  gets  at  the  substance  of  a 
book  directly ;  he  tears  out  the  heart  of  it."  He 
kept  it  wrapt  up  in  the  tablecloth  in  his  lap  during 
tbe  time  of  dinner,  from  an  avidity  to  have  one  enter- 
tainment in  readiness,  when  he  should  have  finished 
another ;  resembliug  (if  I  may  use  so  coarse  a  simiie) 
a  dog  who  holds  a  bone  in  his  paws  in  reserve,  while 
be  eats  sometliiug  else  which  has  been  thrown  to  him. 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been  very  naturally 
introduced  at  a  table  where  Johnson,  who  boasted  of 
the  niceness  of  his  palate,  owned  that  "  he  always 
found  a  good  dinner,"  he  said  "  I  could  write  a  better 
book  of  cookery  than  has  ever  yet  been  written ;  it 
should  be  a  book  npon  philosophical  principles. 
Pharmacy  is  now  made  much  more  simple.  Cookery 
may  be  made  so  too.  A  prescription  which  is  now 
compounded  of  five  ingredients,  had  formerly  fifty  in 
it.  So  in  cookery,  if  the  nature  of  the  ingredients 
be  well  known,  much  fewer  will  do.  Tlien,  as  you 
cannot  make  bad  meat  good,  I  would  tell  what  is  the 
best  butcher's  meat,  the  best  beef,  the  best  pieces; 


■  [.Sec  a»lr,  i.  m.  p.  44a— Ed.J 
•  The  ddsr  broOwT  of  Mr.  Richiird  Briiuiliy 
Maloki;. 


'  Sheiidin.      He  ilieH  in 
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how  to  choose  young  fowls ;  the  proper  seasons  of 
different  vegetables ;  and  then  how  to  roast  and  boil 
and  compound."  Dilly.  "  Mrs.  Glasse's  *  Cookery,' 
which  is  the  best,  was  written  by  Dr.  Hill.  Half 
the  trade ^  know  this.*'  Johnson.  "Well,  sir. 
This  shows  how  much  better  the  subject  of  cookery 
may  be  treated  by  a  philosopher.  I  doubt  if  the  book 
be  written  by  Dr.  Hill ;  for,  in  Mrs.  Glasse's  *  Cookery,' 
which  I  have  looked  into,  salt-petre  and  sal-prunella 
are  spoken  of  as  different  substances,  whereas  sal- 
prunella  is  only  salt-petre  burnt  on  charcoal;  and 
Hill  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this.  However,  as  the 
greatest  part  of  such  a  book  is  made  by  transcription, 
this  mistake  may  have  been  carelessly  adopted.  But 
you  shall  see  what  a  book  of  cookery  I  shall  make : 
I  shall  agree  with  Mr.  Dilly  for  the  copy-right,** 
Miss  Seward.  "  That  would  be  Hercules  with  the 
distaff  indeed.*'  Johnson.  "  No,  madam.  Women 
can  spin  very  well ;  but  they  cannot  make  a  good 
book  of  cookery," 

Johnson.  "  O !  Mr.  Dilly — you  must  know  that 
an  English  Benedictine  monk  ^  at  Paris  has  translated 
*  The  Duke  of  Berwick's  Memoirs,*  from  the  original 
French,  and  has  sent  them  to  me  to  sell.  I  offered 
them  to  Strahan,  who  sent  them  back  with  this  an- 
swer ; — *  That  the  first  book  he  had  published  was 
the  Duke  of  Berwick's  Life,  by  whicl^  he  had  lost : 
and  he  hated  the  name.'  Now  I  honestly  tell  you 
that  Strahan  has  refused  them ;  but  I  also  honestly 
tell  you  that  he  did  it  upon  no  principle,  for  he  never 
looked  into  them.*'  Dilly.  "  Are  they  well  trans- 
lated, sir?'*    Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  very  well ;  in  a 

>  As  phyudans  are  called  the  faculty^  and  counsellora  at  law  the  prq/hHom^ 
the  booksellers  of  London  are  denominated  the  trade.  Johnson  disapproved  of 
these  denominations.— BoswELL. 

•  [The  Abb6  Hook.    They  were  published,  in  1779,  by  CadelL-JMACK. 

IWTOSH.] 
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Style  very  current  and  clear.     I  have  written  to  the 
Benedictine  to  give  me  an  answer  upon  two  points. 
What  evidence  is    there    that  the    letters   are   au- 
tbentick  ?  (tor  if  they  ai-e  not  autbentick,  they  are 
nothing).     And  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  ori-    J 
ginal  Frencli  is  published?     For  if  the  French  edi-'  I 
tion  is  not  to  appear  tor  a  considerable  time,  the  fj 
translation  will  be  almost  as  valuable  as  an  original-il 
book.     They  will  make  two  volumes  in  octavo;  and    fl 
I  have  uodertaken  to  correct  every  sheet  as  it  comes    m 
from  the  press."     Mr.  Dilly  desired  to  see  them,  and  tl 
said  he  would  send  for  them.     He  asked  Dr.  John-  'I 
sou  if  he  would  write  a  preface  to  them.     Johnson;  J 
'■  No,  sir.     The  Benedictines  were  very  kind  to  me,  M 
and  I'll  do  what  I  undertook  to  do;  hut  I  will  not  n 
mingle  my  name  with  them.     I  am  to  gain  nothing  ll 
by  them.     I  'li  turn  them  loose  upon  the  world,  and  AM 
let  tJiem  take  their  chance."     Dit.  Mavo.  "Pray,  d 
sir,  are  Ganganelli's  letters  authentick?"   Johnson,  jM 
"  No,  sir.     Voltaire  put  the  same  question  to  ths  4 
editor  of  them  that  I  did  to   Macpherson — Where 
are  the  originals?" 

Mrs.  Knowles  affected  to  complain  that  men  had 
much  more  liberty  allowed  thera  than  women. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  madam,  women  have  all  the 
liberty  they  should  wish  to  have.  We  have  all  the 
labour  and  the  danger,  and  the  women  all  the  advan- 
tage. We  go  to  sea,  we  build  houses,  we  do  every 
Ihiug,  in  short,  to  pay  our  court  to  the  womeu." 
Mks.  Knowles.  "  The  doctor  reasons  very  wittily,  i 
but  uot  convincingly.  Now,  take  the  instauce  of  ' 
building ;  the  mason's  wife,  if  she  is  ever  seen  iu 
liquor,  is  ruined  :  the  mason  may  get  himself  drunk 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  with  little  loss  of  character; 
nay,  may  let  his  wife  and  children  starve."  John- 
son. "  Madam,  you  must  consider,  if  the  mason  does 
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get  himself  drunk,  and  let  his  wife  and  children 
starve,  the  parish  will  oblige  him  to  find  security  for 
their  maintenance.  We  have  different  modes  of  re- 
straining evil.  Stocks  for  the  men,  a  ducking-stool 
for  women,  and  a  pound  for  beasts.  If  we  require 
more  perfection  from  women  than  from  ourselves,  it 
is  doing  them  honour.  And  women  have  not  the 
same  temptations  that  we  have;  they  may  always 
live  in  virtuous  company;  men  must  mix  in  the 
world  indiscriminately.  If  a  woman  has  no  inclina^ 
tion  to  do  what  is  wrong,  being  secured  from  it  is  no 
restraint  to  her.  I  am  at  liberty  to  walk  into  the 
Thames ;  but  if  I  were  to  try  it,  my  friends  vrould 
restrain  me  in  Bedlam,  and  I  should  be  obliged  to 
them.**  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  Still,  doctor,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  a  hardship  that  more  indulgence  is 
allowed  to  men  than  to  women.  It  gives  a  supe- 
riority to  men,  to  which  I  do  not  see  how  they  are 
entitled.**  Johnson.  "  It  is  plain,  madam,  one  or 
other  must  have  the  superiority.  As  Shakspeare 
says,  *  If  two  men  ride  on  a  horse,  one  must  ride 
behind.' "  Dilly.  "  I  suppose,  sir,  Mrs.  Knowles 
would  have  them  ride  in  panniers,  one  on  each  side.*" 
Johnson.  "  Then,  sir,  the  horse  would  throw  them 
both/*  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  Well,  I  hope  that  in 
another  world  the  sexes  will  be  equal.**  Boswell. 
"  That  is  being  too  ambitious,  madam.  We  might 
as  well  desire  to  be  equal  with  the  angels.  We  shall 
all,  I  hope,  be  happy  in  a  future  state,  but  we  must 
not  expect  to  be  all  happy  in  the  same  degree.  It 
is  enough,  if  we  be  happy  according  to  our  several 
capacities.  A  worthy  carman  will  get  to  heaven  as 
well  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Yet,  though  equally  good, 
they  will  not  have  the  same  degrees  of  happiness.*' 
Johnson.  "  Probably  not  *.** 

*  Sec  on  thii  question  Bishop  Hall's  Epistles,  dec.  iii.  epist.  6.   <<  Of  the 


Upon  this  subject  I  had  once  before  sounded  him 
by  mentioning  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Brown  of 
Utrecht's  image ;  that  a  great  and  small  glass,  though 
equally  full,  did  not  hold  an  equal  quantity ;  which 
he  threw  out  to  refute  David  Hume's  saying,  that  a 
little  miss,  going  to  dance  at  a  ball,  in  a  fine  new 
dress,  was  as  happy  as  a  great  oratour,  after  having 
made  an  eloquent  and  applauded  speech.  After 
some  thought,  Johnson  said,  "  I  come  over  to  the 
pareon."  As  an  instance  of  coincidence  of  thinking, 
Mr.  DiUy  told  me,  that  Dr.  King,  a  late  dissenting 
minister  in  London,  said  to  him,  upon  the  happiness 
in  a  future  state  of  good  men  of  different  capacities, 
"  A  pail  does  not  hold  so  much  as  a  tub ;  but,  if  it 
be  equally  full,  it  has  no  reason  to  complain.  Every 
Mint  in  heaven  will  have  as  much  happiness  as  he 
can  hold."  Mr.  Dilly  thought  this  a  clear,  though  a 
familiar,  illustration  of  the  phrase, "  One  star  differeth  i 
from  another  in  brightness."  * 

Dr.  Mayo  having  asked  Johnson's  opinion  of  Soame 
Jenyns's  "  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
Christian  Religion" — Johnson.  "I  think  it  a  pretty 
book  ;  not  very  theological  indeed  ;  and  there  seema 
to  be  an  affectation  of  ease  and  carelessness,  as  if  it 
were  not  suitable  to  his  character  to  be  very  serious 
about  the  matter."  Bosweli..  "  He  may  have  in- 
tended this  to  introduce  his  book  the  better  among 
geoteel  people,  who  might  be  unwilling  to  read  too 
grave  a  treatise.  There  is  a  general  levity  in  the 
age.  We  have  physicians  now  with  bag-wigs  ;  may 
we  not  have  airy  divines,  at  least  somewhat  less 
solemn  in  their  appearance  than  they  used  to  be  ?" 
Johnson.  "  Jenyns  might  mean  as  you  say."  Bos- 
WEl-l..  "  You  should  like  his  book,  Mrs.  Knowles,  as 

dilfacDt  degicE*  of  hovcnly  glnrr,  and  of  our  mutiul  knnwlHlge  of  eadr 
odta  ■bene  i"  ind  voL  li.  p.  7,  where  ilto  thli  lubJKt  li  dlacuncd — MalONKi     ' 
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it  m^ntains,  as  yonjriends  do,  that  courage  is  not  a 
christian  virtue."  Mrs.  Knowles.  **  Yes,  indeed, 
I  like  him  there ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
friendship  is  not  a  christian  virtue."  Johnson. 
**  Why,  madam,  strictly  speaking,  he  is  right.  All 
friendship  is  preferring  the  interest  of  a  friend,  to 
the  neglect,  or,  perhaps,  against  the  interest,  of 
others ;  so  that  an  old  Greek  said,  *  He  that  has 
Jriends  has  no  Jriend\*  Now  Christianity  recom- 
mends universal  benevolence ;  to  consider  all  men  as 
our  brethren;  which  is  contrary  to  the  virtue  of 
friendship,  as  described  by  the  ancient  philosophers. 
Surely,  madam,  your  sect  must  approve  of  this ;  for 
you  call  all  men  Jriends*'  Mks.  Knowles.  "  We 
are  commanded  to  do  good  to  all  men,  ^  but  especially 
to  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.* "  John- 
son. **  Well,  madam ;  the  household  of  faith  is 
wide  enough."  Mrs.  Knowles.  **  But,  doctor,  our 
Saviour  had  twelve  apostles,  yet  there  was  one  whom 
he  loved.  John  was  called  ^  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.'"  Johnson  (with  eyes  sparkling  benig- 
nantly).  "  Very  well,  indeed,  madam.  You  have 
said  very  well."  Boswell.  **  A  fine  application. 
Pray,  sir,  had  you  ever  thought  of  it?"  Johnson. 
«  I  had  not,  sir." 

From  this  pleasing  subject,  he,  I  know  not  how  or 
why,  made  a  sudden  transition  to  one  upon  which 
he  was  a  violent  aggressor ;  for  he  said,  "  1  am  will- 
ing to  love  all  mankind,  except  an  American ;"  and 
his  inflammable  corruption  bursting  into  horrid  fire, 
he  "  breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  ^ ;" 
calling  them  *'  rascals,  robbers,  pirates ;"  and  ex- 

>  [0/  ^tXBt^  •»  ^<x«f,  a  phrase  frequently  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson. — Ed.] 
«  [What  have  Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  ever  related  or  characterized 
in  such  violent  terms  as  Mr.  Boswell  here  uses  ?  violent,  indeed,  to  the  extent 
•f  being  almost  unintelligibk.    What  means  ^<  his  in/ammahle  corruption  burtU 
ing  into  horrid  Jire  ?"— Ed.] 


claiming,  he'd  "  buru  and  destroy  tliejii."  Miss 
Seward,  looking  to  him  with  mild  but  steady  astouish- 
tneot,  said,  "Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that  we  are  always 
most  violent  against  those  whom  we  have  injured." 
He  was  irritated  still  more  by  this  delicate  and  keen 
rejjfoach  ;  and  roared  out  another  tremendous  volley, 
which  one  might  fancy  conid  be  heard  across  the 
Atlantick.  During  this  tempest  1  sat  in  great  un- 
easiness, lamenting  his  heat  of  temper,  till,  by  de- 
grees, I  diverted  his  attention  to  other  topicks. 

Dk.  Mayo  (to  Dr.  Johnson).  "  Pray,  sir,  have 
you  read  Edwards,  of  New  England,  on  Grace?" 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir."  Boswei-l.  "It puzzled  me 
so  much  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  humau  will,  by 
stating,  with  wonderfid  at^ute  ingenuity,  our  being 
actuated  by  a  series  of  motives  which  we  cannot 
resist,  that  the  only  relief  I  had  was  to  forget  it." 
Mavo.  "  But  he  makes  the  proper  distinction  be- 
tween moral  and  physical  necessity."  BosweI-L. 
"  Alas !  sir,  they  come  both  to  the  same  thing.  You 
may  be  bound  as  hard  by  cliaius  when  covered  by 
leather,  as  when  the  iron  appears.  The  argmiient 
for  the  moral  necessity  of  human  actions  is  always,  I 
observe,  fortified  by  sujiposing  universal  prescience 
to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,"  Johnson. 
"  You  are  surer  that  you  are  free,  than  you  are  of 
prescience ;  you  are  surer  that  yon  can  lift  up  your 
finger  or  not  as  you  please,  than  you  are  of  any  con- 
clusion from  a  deduction  of  reasoning.  But  let  us 
consider  a  little  the  objection  from  prescience.  It  is 
certain  I  am  either  to  go  home  to-night  or  not;  that 
does  not  prevent  my  freedom."  Boswell.  "  That 
it  is  certain  you  are  either  to  go  home  or  not,  does 
uot  prevent  your  freedom :  because  the  liberty  of 
choice  between  the  two  is  compatible  with  that  cer- 
tainty.    But  if  one  of  these  events  be  certain  now. 
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you  have  tlo  future  power  of  volition.  If  it  be  cer- 
tain you  are  to  go  home  to-night,  you  mu^t  go  home." 
Johnson,  "  If  I  am  well  acquainted  with  a  man,  I 
can  judge  with  great  probability  how  he  will  act  in 
any  case,  without  his  being  restrained  by  ray  judging. 
God  may  have  this  probability  increased  to  certainty  ^" 
BoswEi.L.  **  When  it  is  increased  to  certainty^ 
freedom  ceases,  because  that  cannot  be  certainly 
foreknown  which  is  not  certain  at  the  time ;  but  if 
it  be  certain  at  the  time,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  maintain  that  there  can  be  afterwards  any  con- 
tingency  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  will  or  any 
thing  else.'*  Johnson.  "  All  theory  is  against 
the  freedom  of  the  will ;  all  experience  for  it."  I 
did  not  push  the  subject  any  farther.  I  was  glad  to 
find  him  so  mild  in  discussing  a  question  of  the  most 
abstract  nature,  involved  with  theological  tenets 
which  he  generally  would  not  suffer  to  be  in  any 
degree  opposed  ^. 

He,  as  usual,  defended  luxury :  "  You  cannot  spend 
money  in  luxury  without  doing  good  to  the  poor. 
Nay,  you  do  more  good  to  them  by  spending  it  in 
luxury ;  you  make  them  exert  industry,  whereas  by 
giving  it  you  keep  them  idle.  I  own,  indeed,  there 
may  be  more  virtue  in  giving  it  immediately  in 
charity,  than  in  spending  it  in  luxury ;  though  there 
may  be  pride  in  that  too."  Miss  Seward  asked,  if 
this  was  not  Mandeville's  doctrine  of  "  private  vices 

»  [This  seems  a  very  loose  report.  Dr.  Johnson  never  could  have  talked  of 
"  G  OD's  having  probabUiiy  increased  to  certainty.'^  To  the  Eternal  and  Infinite 
Creator  there  can  be  neither  probabUUy  nor  futurity.  The  action  which  Ib  future 
to  mort^  18  only  a  pohit  of  eternity  in  the  eye  of  the  Almighty,  and  it 
and  all  the  motives  that  led  to  it  are  and  were  from  aU  eternity  present  to  him. 
Our  bounded  mtellects  cannot  comprehend  the  pretcietwe  of  the  Ddty;  but  if 
that  attribute  be  conceded,  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  with  our 
own  free  agency  ;  for  God  hat  already  teen  what  man  wiU  cftoote  to  da— Ed.  1 
If  any  of  my  readers  are  disturbed  by  this  thorny  question,  I  beg  leave  to 
reconimend  to  them  Letter  69  of  Montesquieu's  Leitret  Pertannes,  and  the  late 
Mr.  John  Palmer  of  Islington's  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  mechanical  argu- 
ments for  what  he  absurdly  calls  "  phUosophical  necessity."— Boswell. 
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publick  benefits."  Johnson.  "The  fallacy  of  tliat 
book  is,  that  Mandeville  defines  ueithcr  vices  nor 
benefits.  He  reckons  among  vices  every  thing  that 
gives  pleasure.  He  takes  the  narrowest  system  of 
morality,  monastick  morality,  whicii  holds  pleasure 
itself  to  be  a  vice,  such  as  eating  salt  with  our  fish, 
because  it  makes  it  eat  better;  and  he  reckons  wealth 
as  a  publick  benefit,  which  is  by  no  means  always 
true.  Pleasure  of  itself  is  not  a  vice.  Having  a 
garden,  which  we  all  know  to  be  perfectly  innocent, 
is  a  great  pleasure.  At  the  same  time,  in  this  state 
of  being  there  are  many  pleasures  vices,  which  how- 
ever are  so  immediately  agreeable  that  we  can  hardly 
abstain  from  them.  The  happiness  of  heaven  will 
Ik-,  that  pleasure  and  virtue  will  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent. Mandeville  puts  the  case  of  a  man  who  gets 
drunk  at  an  alehouse ;  and  says  it  is  a  public  benefit, 
because  so  nmch  money  is  got  by  it  to  the  publick. 
But  it  must  be  considered,  that  all  the  good  gained 
by  this,  through  the  gradation  of  alehouse-keeper, 
brewer,  maltster,  and  farmer,  is  overbalanced  by  the 
evil  caused  to  the  man  and  his  family  by  his  getting 
drunk.  This  is  the  way  to  try  what  is  vicious,  by 
ascertaining  whether  more  evil  than  good  is  produced 
by  it  upon  the  whole,  which  is  the  ease  in  all  vice. 
It  may  happen  that  good  is  produced  by  vice,  but 
not  as  Wee ;  for  instance,  a  robber  may  take  money 
from  its  owner,  and  give  it  to  one  who  will  make  a 
better  use  of  it.  Here  is  good  produced ;  but  not  by 
the  robbery  as  robbery,  but  as  translation  of  property. 
I  read  Mandeville  forty  or,  1  believe,  fifty  years  ago'. 
He  did  not  puzzle  me  ;  he  opened  my  views  into  real 
life  very  much.  No,  it  is  clear  that  the  happiness 
of  society  depends  on  virtue.     In  Sparta,  theft  was 
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allowed  by  general  consent;  theft,  therefore,  was 
there  not  a  crime,  but  then  there  was  no  security ; 
and  what  a  life  must  they  have  had,  when  there  was 
no  security !  Without  truth  there  must  be  a  disso- 
lution of  society.  As  it  is,  there  is  so  little  truth, 
that  we  are  almost  afraid  to  trust  to  our  ears ;  but 
how  should  we  be,  if  falsehood  were  multiplied  ten 
times  !  Society  is  held  together  by  communication 
and  information ;  and  I  remember  this  remark  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown's,  '  Do  the  devils  lie  ?  No ;  for  then 
hell  could  not  subsist.' " 

Talking  of  Miss S  a  literary  lady,  he  said, 

**  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  Miss  Reynolds,  to  let  her 
know  that  I  desired  she  would  not  flatter  me  so  much.'' 
Somebody  now  observed,  "  She  flatters  Grarrick." 
Johnson.  '*  She  is  in  the  right  to  flatter  Garrick. 
She  is  in  the  right  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  she 
has  the  world  with  her,  who  have  been  praising 
Garrick  these  thirty  years ;  and  secondly,  because  she 
is  rewarded  for  it  by  Grarrick.  Why  should  she  flatter 
mef  I  can  do  nothing  for  her.  Let  her  carry  her 
praise  to  a  better  market."  Then  tiiming  to  Mrs. 
Knowles,  '*  You,  madam,  have  been  flattering  me  all 
the  evening ;  I  wish  you  would  give  Boswell  a  little 
now.  If  you  knew  his  merit  as  well  as  I  do,  you 
would  say  a  great  deal ;  he  is  the  best  travelling  com- 
panion in  the  world." 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mason's 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller',  for  having 
inserted  in  a  collection  of  "  Gray's  Poems"  only  fifty 
lines,  of  which  Mr.  Mason  had  still  the  exclusive 
property,  under  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  that 
Mr.  Mason  had  persevered,  notwithstanding  his  being 

1  [Hannah  More. — Malone  3/^.— Eo.] 

'  [Mr.  Murray  was  a  spirited  and  intelligent  bookseller,  the  father  of  the  pub- 
Usher  of  this  work Eo.] 


requested  to  name  his  own  terms  of  compensation  '. 
Joliuson  signified  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Mason's  con- 
duit very  strongly ;  but  added,  by  way  of  showing 
that  he  was  not  surprised  at  it,  "  Mason  's  a  whig." 
Mes.  Knowles  (not  hearing  dietinctly).  "What! 
a  prig,  sir?"  Johnson.  "  Worse,  madam  ;  a  whig! 
But  he  is  botli !" 

I  expressed  a  horrour  at  the  thought  of  death.  Mrs. 
Knowi.es.  "  Nay,  thou  shouldst  not  have  a  horrour 
for  what  is  the  gate  of  life,"  Johnson  (standing 
upon  thehearth,  rolling  about,  with  a  serious,  solemn, 
and  somewhat  gloomy  air).  "No  rational  man  can 
die  without  uneasy  apprehension."  Mns.  Knowi.f.s. 
*' The  Scriptures  tell  us,  'The  righteous  shall  have 
Ao/j#  in  his  death.'  "  Johnson.  "  Yes,  madam,  that 
is,  he  shall  not  have  despair.  But,  consider,  his  hope 
of  salvation  must  l>e  founded  on  the  terms  on  which 
it  is  promised  that  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour  shall 
be  applied  to  us, — namely,  obedience;  and  where 
obedience  has  failed,  then,  as  suppletory  to  it,  repent- 
ance. But  what  man  can  say  that  his  obedience  has 
l»een  such,  as  he  would  approve  of  in  another,  or  even 
in  himself  upon  close  examination,  or  that  his  repent- 
ance has  not  been  such  as  to  reqiiire  being  repented 
of?  No  man  can  be  sure  that  his  obedience  and  re- 
pentance will  obtain  salvation."  Mrs.  Knowles. 
"  But  divine  intimation  of  acceptance  may  be  made 
to  the  soul."  Johnson.  "Madam,  it  may;  but  I 
should  not  think  the  better  of  a  man  who  should  tell 
me  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  sure  of  salvation.  A  man 
cannot  be  sure  himself  that  he  has  divine  intimation 
of  acceptance  :  much  less  can  he  make  others  sure  that 
he  has  it."  Boswell.  "  Then,  sir,  we  must  be  con- 
tented to  acknowledge  that  death  is  a  terrible  thing." 

•8i!C"AIjelteTtoW.M*aon,  A.M.  fiom  J.  Mumf.  boukMlIci  inLondon." 
KOODd  edition,  p.  SO Boswell, 
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Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir.  I  have  made  no  approaches 
to  a  state  which  can  look  on  it  as  not  terrible,"  Mrs. 
Knowles  (seeming  to  enjoy  a  pleasing  serenity  in 
the  persuasion  of  benignant  divine  light).  **  Does  not 
St.  Paul  say,  *  I  have  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith, 
I  have  finished  my  course ;  henceforth  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  life  ?*  **  Johnson.  "  Yes,  madam ; 
but  here  was  a  man  inspired,  a  man  who  had  been 
converted  by  supernatural  interposition.'*  Boswell. 
^^  In  prospect  death  is  dreadful ;  but  in  fact  we  find 
that  people  die  easy."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  most 
people  have  not  thought  much  of  the  matter,  so  can- 
not say  much,  and  it  is  supposed  they  die  easy.  Few 
believe  it  certain  they  are  then  to  die ;  and  those  who 
do  set  themselves  to  behave  with  resolution  ^  as  a  man 
does  who  is  going  to  be  hanged  ; — ^he  is  not  the  less 
unwilling  to  be  hanged.'*  Miss  Seward.  "  There 
is  one  mode  of  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  certainly 
absurd  ;  and  that  is  the  dread  of  annihilation,  which 
is  only  a  pleasing  sleep  without  a  dream."  John- 
son. **  It  is  neither  pleasing  nor  sleep ;  it  is  nothing. 
Now  mere  existence  is  so  much  better  than  nothing, 
that  one  would  rather  exist  even  in  pain,  than  not 
exist."  Boswell.  ^^  If  annihilation  be  nothing, 
then  existing  in  pain  is  not  a  comparative  state,  but 
is  a  positive  evil,  which  I  cannot  think  we  should 
choose.  I  must  be  allowed  to  differ  here,  and  it  would 
lessen  the  hope  of  a  future  state  founded  on  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  good  as  he  is 
great,  will  hereafter  compensate  for  our  present  suffer- 
ings in  this  life.  For  if  existence,  such  as  we  have 
it  here,  be  comparatively  a  good,  we  have  no  reason 
to  complain,  though  no  more  of  it  should  be  given  to 
us.     But  if  our  only  state  of  existence  were  in  this 

*  [See  antCy  v.  ii.  p.  412,  where  Paoli  aseumett  that  they  ore  tliinking  of  some- 
thing  else. — Ed.] 
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world,  then  we  might  with  some  reason  complain 
that  we  are  so  dissatisfied  with  our  enjoyments  com- 
pared wth  our  desires."  Johnson.  "The  lady  con- 
founds annihilation,  which  is  nothing,  with  the  appre- 
hension of  it,  which  is  dreadful.  It  is  in  the  appre- 
hension of  it  that  the  borrour  of  annihilation  consists." 

Of  John  Wesley,  he  said, "  He  can  talk  well  on  any 
subject."  BosWELi..  "  Pray,  sir.  what  has  he  made 
of  his  story  of  a  ghost  ?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  he 
believes  it;  but  not  on  sufficient  authority.  He  did 
not  take  time  enough  to  examine  the  girl.  It  was  at 
Newcastle  where  the  ghost  was  said  to  have  appeared 
to  a  young  woman  several  times,  mentioning  some- 
thing about  the  right  to  an  old  house,  advising  ap- 
plication to  be  made  to  an  attorney,  which  was  done ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  saying  the  attorney  would  do 
nothing,  which  proved  to  be  the  fact.  'This,'  says 
John,  'is  a  proof  that  a  ghost  knows  our  thoughts.* 
Now,"  laughing,  "it  is  not  necessary  to  know  our' 
thoughts,  to  tell  that  an  attorney  will  sometimes  do 
nothing.  Charles  Wesley,  who  is  a  more  stationary 
man,  does  not  believe  the  story.  I  am  sorry  that 
John  did  not  take  more  pains  to  inquire  into  the  evi- 
dence for  it."  MiS9  Sewahd  (with  an  incredulous 
smile).  "  What,  sir  !  about  a  ghost !"  Johnson  (with 
solemn  vehemence).  "  Yes,  madam ;  this  is  a  question 
which,  after  five  thousand  years,  is  yet  undecided ;  a 
question,  whether  in  theology  or  philosophy,  one  of 
the  most  important  that  can  come  before  the  human 
uuderstanding." 

Mrs.  Knowles  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte  to  Quaker- 
ism, Miss ',  a  young  lady  well  known 

■  (Jme  Hairy,  fihe  wn  Ihe  Uleei'lDi'le  dwighter,  hy  ■  mul»tIo  womin,  of 
■hai  Mua  Sevan)  cnlla  {Lell-l.  'J7Ja;)bn(fr  in  l/ic  Eail  India,  bul  in  milh 
of  s  WcH  Indian,  who  sent  her  otct  id  lingUnd  for  hsr  cducMion.  Al  the 
lifand'*  bouw  where  ihc  reshled,  Mri.  Knowlea  wu  a  (Sequent  vislUr;  uid 
by  d^na  «ht  convened  ihis  iDcupcrienccd  md  protaiWy  not  very  "iee  youog 
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to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he  had  shown  much  affec- 
tion ;  while  she  ever  had,  and  still  retained,  a  great 
respect  for  him.  Mrs.  Knowles  at  the  same  time 
took  an  opportunity  of  letting  him  know  *^  that  the 
amiable  young  creature  was  sorry  at  finding  that  he 
was  offended  at  her  leaving  the  church  of  England, 
and  embracing  a  simpler  faith ;"  and,  in  the  gentlest 
and  most  persuasive  manner,  solicited  his  kind  in- 
dulgence for  what  was  sincerely  a  matter  of  conscience. 
Johnson  (frowning  very  angrily).  ^*  Madam,  she  is 
an  odious  wench.  She  could  not  have  any  proper 
conviction  that  it  was  her  duty  to  change  her  religion, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  and 
should  be  studied  with  all  care,  and  with  aU  the  helps 
we  can  get.  She  knew  no  more  of  the  church  which 
she  left,  and  that  which  she  embraced,  than  she  did 
of  the  difference  between  the  Copemican  and  Ptole- 
inaick  systems."  Mrs.  Knowles.  *^She  had  the 
New  Testament  before  her.'*  Johnson.  "  Madam, 
she  could  not  understand  the  New  Testament,  the 
most  difficult  book  in  the  world,  for  which  the  study 
of  a  life  is  required/*  Mrs.  Knowles.  "  It  is  clear 
as  to  essentials."  Johnson.  **  But  not  as  to  contro- 
versial points.  The  heathens  were  easily  converted, 
because  they  had  nothing  to  give  up ;  but  we  ought 
not,  without  very  strong  conviction  indeed,  to  desert 
the  religion  in  which  we  have  been  educated.  That 
is  the  religion  given  you,  the  religion  in  which  it 
may  be  said  Providence  has  placed  you.  If  you 
live  conscientiously  in  that  religion,  you  may  be  safe. 


)cmtitre  to  Quakerism.  Miss  Seward,  with  more  than  her  usual  inaccuracy, 
has  made  a  romantic  history  of  this  lady ;  and,  amongst  other  fables,  states 
that  she  sacrificed  a  fortune  of  100,000il  by  her  conscientious  conversion.  Mr. 
Markland  has  been  so  kind  as  to  put  into  the  editor*s  hands  evidence  from  a 
highly  respectable  member  of  the  father*s  family,  which  proves  that  Jane  Harry *8 
fortune  was  but  1000/. ;  and  so  little  was  her  father  displeased  at  her  con. 
venioo,  that  he  rather  approved  of  it,  and  gave  her  lOOOt  more.  So  vanishes 
another  of  Miss  Sewaid*B  romances.— ^D.] 
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But  errour  is  dangerous  indeed,  if  you  err  when  you 
choose  a  religion  for  yourself."  Mrs.  Knowles. 
"  Must  we  then  go  by  implicit  faith?"  Johnson. 
"  Why,  madam,  the  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge 
is  iitiplicit  faith ;  and  as  to  religion,  have  we  heard 
all  that  a  disciple  of  Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan, 
can  say  for  himself?"  Fie  then  rose  again  into  passioD, 
and  attacked  the  young  proselyte  in  the  severest  terms 
of  reproach,  so  that  both  the  ladies  seemed  to  be  much 
shocked '. 


<  Hn.  KddkIoi,  not  Mlisfied  with  the  fimcof  bcr  nndlc-wnk,  the  "nlik 
fittutii"  mttavtaei  by  Johrwin,  In  whidi  «hp  hu  md«Hl  Jiaplayeil  much  dei- 
iBitjr.  uj.  with  the  finic  of  raaaam^  better  thin  women  gcncnny  do,  ju  I 
h*T>  birly  ihown  her  to  have  done,  coninmnifaied  to  mc  a  dUlogue  of  con. 
lidenble  length,  which,  (fW  many  fean  hid  elapned,  >he  wrote  down  u  hsviog 
paned  between  Dr.  JahaMHi  and  her  aX.  ihii  inuiview.  At  I  had  not  the  Inat 
TcoillnliDn  of  it,  and  did  not  find  the  hiibIIcsI  irnte  of  il  in  my  "record"  taken 
•t  (he  tine,  I  could  not,  In  conaislency  wiih  my  firm  regard  to  authenticity,  imeit 
it  in  my  wnrk.  Il  hu.  however,  been  publiihcd  in  "The  Ocnlleman'j  BIs^b. 
line"  loT  Jnne,  1791  [t.  Ui.  n.  SOOl.  Il  diiefly  nJatei  lo  the  principlei  of  the 
■ed  called  Quakm  ;  and  no  doubt  the  lady  ippean  lo  have  greatly  the  advan. 
Uge  of  Dr.  Jofanaon  in  argument,  as  wet]  a»  eipirgaion.  Prom  what  I  hsTc  now 
Mated,  and  from  ihe  internal  eridcace  of  the  paper  ii3dr,uiy  one  who  may  hare 
the  curiosity  to  peruic  it  will  judge  whether  il  wu  wmnR  in  me  to  lejeel  1(, 
howe*CT  wiUinj  lo  gratify  .Mn.  Knoviei.— Boiwell.  [Mn.  Knowtes,  to  het 
own  account  of  this  conversition  was  desirous  of  adding  Miss  ScwBni'!i  testi- 
mony; and  Hlsa  Seward,  who  had  by  this  time  become  exceedingly  ho«ti1e  to 
Johnfop'e  memoTT,  and  wu  a  great  admins  ofAlra.  Knowlcs,  wai  not  unwilling 
to  gratify  her.  She  acnmlinglv  eomraunieated  to  Sin.  Knowles  her  noiet  of 
the  cooTCtiailan  {Lcll.  6.  'Si),  wliich,  it  may  be  fairly  ptnunied,  were  not  loo  par- 
tial to  Johnsotk  But  they  nevcnhelesi  did  not  sattafy  the  fair  disputant,  who, 
u  Hin  Sewaid  eomplaina  {Lttl.  a.  170),  was  "curiously  diiaaiitfied  wiih 
them,  because  they  did  not  contain  ill  that  had  pasted,  and  ai  erhibiiisg  her  in 
a  foor  te^uc4  ll^l;"  and  It  lj  amusing  lo  ohserve,  that.— except  on  the  woidi 
'■nfiDi»  vmcA"  at  ibe  outtel,  in  which  all  three  accounts  agree,  and  the  words 
"/  ■fMT  detire  to  mretfiioU  anyvhcre"  with  which  the  ladies  agree  thai  the 
cmTenslioa  ended— there  is  little  accordance  between  ihem.  Had  they  been  con- 
tent to  My  that  the  violenoe  of  Johnton  was  a  diugiwsMe  contrast  to  the  quiet 
HHiiiiliHI,  of  the  fair  Quaker,  they  would  ptoliably  hate  said  no  more  than  ihe 
tiutb;  ^twhrn  they  aflecl  10  give  the  pivcite  iliidngue  in  ihetrry  wordi  of  the 
ipeakei*,  and  yet  do  not  agree  in  almost  my  one  cjiprcsnon  or  sentiment — when 
iieilliec  preaene  a  word  of  what  Mr.  Boswell  reports -and  when  both  (but  par- 
ticulady  Mn.  Knowles)  attribute  la  Johnton  the  pooreit  and  feeblest  trasn — 
we  may  be  forpien  for  rejecting  both  ox  fabulous,  and  the  tathcr  because  Mr  Boa- 
wd'i note  was  written  on  lheinst«nl("hiicu»tomever  in  ihe  afternoon"),  while 
tlion  of  the  tadieattem  to  have  been  made  up  many  ycanatWr  thecrent.  It  may 
bowenx  be  suspcctetl  thai  Doswell  was  himulf  a  Utile  ashamed  ofJohnaon's 
liolenee,  for  be  eridentty  sluts  OTer  the  Utter  part  of  the  convenatiotk  Dut  in  the 
doctor's  behalf  it  should  be  recollected  thai  he  had  taken  a  great  and  affectionate 
ioteresl  in  this  young  creature,  wlio  had,  as  he  feared,  not  only  endanucred  her 
spiritual  welfanh  but  oflendeil  her  friends. and  forfeited  iict  fortune;  and  that  he 
was  fotced  Inuj  ihc  discussion  by  the  lay  person  by  wboK  unauthorised  and  uii. 
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We  remained  together  till  it  was  pretty  late.  Not- 
withstanding occasional  explosions  of  violence,  we 
were  all  delighted  upon  the  whole  with  Johnson.  I 
compared  hira  at  this  time  to  a  warm  West  Indian 
dimate,  where  you  have  a  bright  sun,  quick  vegeta- 
tion, luxuriant  foliage,  luscious  fruits ;  but  where  the 
same  heat  sometimes  produces  thunder,  lightning,  and 
earthquakes  in  a  terrible  degree. 

April  17,  being  Grood-Friday,  I  waited  on  Johnson, 
as  usual.  I  observed  at  breakfast  that  although  it 
was  a  part  of  his  abstemious  discipline,  on  this  most 
solemn  fast,  to  take  no  milk  in  his  tea,  yet  when  Mrs. 
Desmoulins  inadvertently  poured  it  in,  he  did  not 
reject  it.  I  talked  of  the  strange  indecision  of  mind, 
and  imbecility  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life, 
which  we  may  observe  in  some  people.  Johnson. 
**  Why,  sir,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting  others  to 
do  things  for  me."  Boswell.  "  What,  sir !  have 
you  that  weakness  ?**  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir.  But  I 
always  think  afterwards  I  should  have  done  better 
for  myself.** 

I  told  him  that  at  a  gentleman's  house  where  there 
was  thought  to  be  such  extravagance  or  bad  manage- 
ment, that  he  was  living  much  beyond  his  income, 
his  lady  ^  had  objected  to  the  cutting  of  a  pickled 

deriumd  interference  so  much  mischief  (as  he  considered  it)  had  been  done. — Long 
as  this  note  is,  it  must  be  added,  that  it  appears  in  another  part  of  Miss  Seward's 
oorreipoadence  rvol.  ii.  p.  383),  that  when  a  young  Quaker  lady  married  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  EngkncL  Mrs.  Knowles  did  not  hesitate  to  designate  her 
M  am  APOSTATE,  although  she  had  not  quitted  her  sect,  but  only  nowried  one 
who  did  not  belong  to  it — ^Ed.] 

>  [We  learn  from  Miss  Hawkins  {Mem.  iL  282),  what  might  have  been  guessed 
ftom  several  other  passages,  that  the  gentleman  and  lady  nere  alluded  to  were 
Mr.  Inngton  and  Lady  Rothes.  She  goes  on  to  say,  that  '*  the  anecdote  not  having 
a  shadow  of  truth  in  it  but  the  presence  of  the  mango  at  uble,  Lady  Rothes, 
who  knew  the  slander  to  be  aimed  at  herself,  asked  Boswell  how  he  could  put 
togedier  such  a  fidsity.  He  replied,  affecting  the  tone  of  Johnson, '  Why,  ma- 
dam, it  is  no  more  tnan  is  done  by  landscape  painters ;  the  landscape  is  firom 
nature,  and  they  put  a  tree  in  the  foreground  as  an  embellishment.'"  As  Miss 
Hawkins  could  have  heard  Boewell*s  confession  only  at  iecond-hand,  we  may, 
without  questioning  her  veracity,  be  permitted  to  disbelieve  it  altogether.  Bos- 
well  never  could  have  made  any  such  admission. — ^£o.] 


tnan^o.  and  tliJit  I  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  ask 
the  price  of  it,  and  found  it  was  only  two  shillings; 
so  here  was  a  very  poor  saving.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
tliat  is  the  bhindering  economy  of  a  narrow  under- 
standing.    It  is  stopping  one  hole  in  a  sieve." 

I  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish  an  account 
of  niy  travels  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  for 
which  I  had  a  variety  of  materials  collected.  John- 
son. "  1  do  not  say,  sir,  you  may  not  publish  your 
travels ;  but  I  give  you  my  opinion,  that  you  would 
lessen  yourself  by  it.  What  can  you  tell  of  countries 
so  well  known  as  those  upon  the  continent  of  Euro|>e, 
which  you  have  visited?"  Boswell.  "  But  I  can 
give  an  entertaining  narrative,  with  many  incidents, 
anecdotes, ^'e«;c  d'esprit,  and  remarks,  so  as  to  make 
very  pleasant  reading."  Johnson.  "  \Vliy,  sir,  most 
modern  travellers  in  Europe  who  have  published 
their  travels  have  been  laughed  at :  I  would  not 
have  you  added  to  the  number '.  The  world  is  now 
not  contented  to  be  merely  entertained  by  a  traveller's 
narrative  ;  they  want  to  learn  something.  Now  some 
of  my  friends  asked  me,  why  I  did  not  give  some  ac- 
count of  my  travels  in  France.  The  reason  is  plain ; 
intelligent  readers  had  seen  more  of  France  than  I 
had.  You  might  have  liked  my  travels  in  France, 
and  The  Club  might  have  liked  them  ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  there  would  have  been  more  ridicule  than 
good  produced  by  them."  Bosweli..  "  I  camiot 
agree  with  you,  sir.  People  would  like  to  read  what 
you  say  of  any  thing.  Supjiose  a  face  has  been 
painted  by  fifty  painters  before ;  still  we  love  to  see 
it  done  by  Sir  Joshua."  Johnson.  "True,  sir: 
but  Sir  Joshua  cannot  paint  a  face  when  he  has  not 
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time  to  look  on  it.**  Boswell.  "  Sir,  a  sketch  of 
any  sort  by  him  is  valuable.  And,  sir,  to  talk  to 
you  in  your  own  style  (raising  my  voice,  and  shaking 
my  head),  you  should  have  given  us  your  travels  in 
France.  I  am  sure  I  am  right,  and  there  *s  an  end 
on  Hr 

I  said  to  him  that  it  was  certainly  true,  as  my 
friend  Dempster  had  observed  in  his  letter  to  me 
upon  the  subject,  that  a  great  part  of  what  was  in 
his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  ** 
had  been  in  his  mind  before  he  left  London.  John- 
son. "  Why,  yes,  sir,  the  topicks  were ;  and  books 
of  travels  will  be  good  in  proportion  to  what  a  man 
has  previously  in  his  mind;  his  knowing  what  to 
observe ;  his  power  of  contrasting  one  mode  of  life 
with  another.  As  the  Spanish  proverb  says,  'He 
who  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him.'  So 
it  is  in  travelling ;  a  man  must  carry  knowledge  with 
him,  if  he  would  bring  home  knowledge."  Boswell. 
^  The  proverb,  I  suppose,  sir,  means,  he  must  carry 
a  large  stock  with  him  to  trade  with.''  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir." 

It  was  a  delightful  day ;  as  we  walked  to  St.  Cle- 
ment's church,  I  again  remarked  that  Fleet-street 
was  the  most  cheerful  scene  in  the  world.  '^  Fleet- 
street,"  said  I,  ^*  is  in  my  mind  more  delightful  than 
Tempe."  Johnson.  "  Ay,  sir,  but  let  it  be  com- 
pared with  Mull  r 

There  was  a  very  numerous  congregation  to-day  at 
St.  Clement's  church,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  ob- 
served with  pleasure. 

And  now  I  am  to  give  a  pretty  full  account  of  (me 
of  the  most  curious  incidents  in  Johnson's  life,  of 
which  he  himself  has  made  the  following  minute  on 
this  day : 


"  In  my  return  from  churcli,  I  was  nccoated  by  Edwards ', 
All  old  fellow -collegian,  who  had  not  seen  me  since  1729  -.     He  *'/',^ 
knew  me,  iird  asked  if  1  remembered  one  Edwards;  I  did  not    '         • 
at  first  recollect  the  name,  hut  gradually,  as  we  walked  along, 
recovered  it,  and  told  him  a  conversation  that  had  passed  at  an 
ulehouse  between  na.     My  purpose  is  to  continue  our  acquaint- 

It  was  in  Butcher-row  that  this  meeting  happened. 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  a  decent- looking,  elderly  man, 
in  gray  clothes,  and  a  wig  of  many  curlsj  accosted 
Johnson  with  familiar  confidence,  knowing  who  he 
was,  while  Johnson  returned  his  salutation  with  a 
courteous  formality,  as  to  a  stranger.  But  as  soon 
as  Edwards  had  brought  to  his  recollection  their 
having  been  at  Pembroke  College  together  nine-and- 
forty  years  ago,  he  seemed  much  pleased,  asked  where 
he  lived,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  see  him  in 
Bolt-court.  Edwards.  "  Ah,  sir!  we  are  old  men 
now."  Johnson  {who  never  liked  to  think  of  being 
old).  "  Don't  let  us  discourage  one  another,"  Ed- 
wards. "  Why,  doctor,  you  look  stout  and  hearty. 
I  am  happy  to  see  you  so ;  for  the  newspapers  told 
us  you  were  very  ill."  Joiinnon.  *'  Ay,  sir,  they 
are  always  telling  lies  of  us  oldJvUous." 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  singular  a 
conversation  as  tliat  between  two  fellow-coUegians, 
who  had  lived  forty  years  in  London  without  ever 
having  chanced  to  meet,  I  whispered  to  Mr.  Edwards 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  going  home,  and  that  he  had 
better  accompany  him  now.  So  Edwards  walked 
along  with  us,  I  eagerly  assisting  to  keep  up  the 
conversation.     Mr.  Edwards  informed  Dr.  Johnsou 

>  (Oliver  EdHsnlA  entecnl  Bt  Ffinbroke  College  onl)'  in  June,  17^11,  bo  Uibi 
he  ud  Johnaon  eould  nnt  htve  been  long  aequaintcil — Hali.-] 

■  [Thii  deliberaie  BMcnian  of  Johnwn,  that  he  had  not  accn  Edirai-ds  since 
IT-ai,  U  a  confiiniBiion  of  the  opinion  dttivcd  by  Dr.  Hull  from  the  dates  in 
the  college  booki.  that  Jolinson  did  nnt  letum  to  Pembroke  ColU^e  sfti-r 
Chrkoiuui,  1729 — an  impotlant  fact  in  hi«  ™rly  liinlory.  See  anlt^  vol,  i.  p, 
47,  «,— Ec] 
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that  he  had  practised  long  as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery, 
but  that  he  now  lived  in  the  country  upon  a  little 
farm,  about  sixty  acres,  just  by  Stevenage,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  that  he  came  to  London  (to  Barnard's 
Inn,  No.  6)  generally  twice  a  week.  Johnson  appear- 
ing to  be  in  a  reverie,  Mr.  Edwards  addressed  himself 
to  me,  and  expatiated  on  the  pleasure  of  living  in  the 
country.  Boswell.  "  I  have  no  notion  of  this,  sir. 
What  you  have  to  entertain  you  is,  I  think,  exhausted 
in  half  an, hour,"  Edwards.  "What!  don't  you 
love  to  have  hope  realised  ?  I  see  my  grass,  and  ray 
com,  and  my  trees  growing.  Now,  for  instance,  I 
am  curious  to  see  if  this  frost  has  not  nipped  my 
fruit  trees."  Johnson  (who  we  did  not  imagine 
was  attending).  "  You  find,  sir,  you  have  fears  as 
well  as  hopes."  So  well  did  he  see  the  whole,  when 
another  saw  but  the  half  of  a  subject  ^ 

When  we  got  to  Dr.  Johnson's  house,  and  were 
seated  in  his  library,  the  dialogue  went  on  admirably. 
Edwards.  **  Sir,  I  remember  you  would  not  let  us 
say  prodigious  at  college.  For  even  then,  sir  (turn- 
ing to  me),  he  was  delicate  in  language,  and  we  all 
feared  him  ^."  Johnson  (to  Edwardg).  "  From 
your  having  practised  the  law  long,  sir,  I  presume 
you  must  be  rich."  Edwards.  "  No,  sir ;  I  got  a 
good  deal  of  money ;  but  I  had  a  number  of  poor 
relations  to  whom  I  gave  a  great  part  of  it."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  you  have  been  rich  in  the  most  valuable 
sense  of  the  word."  EDwards.  **  But  I  shall  not 
die  rich."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  sure,  sir,  it  is  better 
to  live  rich  than  to  die  rich."  Edwards.  "  I  wish 
I  had  continued  at  college."    Johnson.  "  Why  do 

■  [Nay,  not  §o.  The  question  raised  was  the  want  of  intereH  in  a  country 
life;  and  ^tfear  was,  therefore,  as  good  as  the  hope ^Ed.] 

«  Johnson  said  to  roe  afterwards,  <*  Sir,  they  respected  me  for  my  literature ; 
and  yet  it  was  not  great  but  by  comparison.  Sir,  it  is  amazing  how  little  lite- 
rature there  is  in  the  world.**— Boswell. 
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you  wish  Ihat, sir?"  Edwards.  "  Because  I  think 
I  should  have  had  a  Jiiuch  easier  life  than  mine  has 
been.  I  should  have  been  a  parson,  and  had  a  good 
living,  like  IJloxain  '  and  several  others,  and  lived 
comfortably."  Johnson.  "Sir,  the  life  of  a  parson, 
of  a  conscientious  clergyman,  is  not  easy  I  have 
always  considered  a  clergyman  as  the  father  of  a 
larger  family  than  he  is  able  to  maintain.  I  would 
rather  have  Chancery  suits  upon  my  hands  than  the 
cure  of  souls.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  envy  a  clergyman's 
life  as  an  easy  life,  nor  do  I  envy  the  clergyman  who 
makes  it  an  easy  life."  Here  t.iking  himself  np  all 
of  a  sudden,  he  exclaimed,  "  O!  Mr.  Edwards,  I'll 
convince  you  that  I  recollect  you.  Do  you  remember 
our  drinking  together  at  an  alehouse  near  Pembroke- 
gate?  At  that  time,  you  told  me  of  the  Eton  boy, 
who,  when  verses  on  our  Saviour's  turning  water  into 
wioe  were  prescribed  as  an  exercise,  brought  up  a 
single  line,  which  was  highly  admired : 

'  Vidit  et  enibuii  lympba  pudica  DciiTn>:' 

and  I  told  you  of  another  fine  line  in  '  Camden's 
Remains  ;'  an  eulogy  upon  one  of  our  kings,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  sou,  a  prince  of  equal  merit: 

'  Min  CUM,  Sol  ocmbuh,  nm  nnlU  tecula  at.'  " 

'  [Muthew  Bloum  enlered  »i  Pembroke  CoUege,  March  25,  173n;  M.A., 
July,  1736 — Hill.] 

•ThUline  hu  frcquenily  been  allribuled  ta  DrjrjRi,  wlien  a  king's  Kholar  bi 
WalmiiMler.  But  mdlher  Eton  nor  WcBtminatei  Kkvc  in  Inilh  an;  cliini  to  it, 
ibc  line  being  boTTowed,  wiili  ■  aliahi  change  (on  Sir.  Bindley  hu  db»ori[:il  to 
mcX  from  an  rpigram  bj  Ridiard  Crashsw,  wliich  WM  publiued  in  hit  "  Epi- 
(ranmala  Sacra,"  fini  printed  at  Cambridge,  irithaul  the  authout'i  nani^  in 
IU34,  (lio.  The  aiiginal  !■  mucli  more  clegsni  than  the  copy,  the  inta  bciag 
pcnonified.  and  the  nord  on  which  the  point  of  the  e|dgnim  luina,  bdagrcteiteo 
to  Uk  doK  uf  the  line  i 

"JOAMH.  2. 

Unde  rubor  leatris  et  non  lua  puqiura  lymphla  ? 

Que  rou  iniraDla  tam  nova  mniat  aquai  ? 
Namen,  CMiTiT^  prsemis  aunuscite  nunien, 

Njtnpha  pudin  Deuh  vidlt,  i-t  i-mfrult."— Maloxe. 
MS 
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Edwards.  "  You  are  a  philosopher,  Dr.  Johnson. 
I  have  tried  too  in  my  time  to  be  a  philosopher ;  but, 
I  don't  know  how,  cheerfulness  was  always  breaking 
in."  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Courte- 
nay,  Mr.  Malone,  and,  indeed,  all  the  eminent  men 
to  whom  I  have  mentioned  this,  have  thought  it  an 
exquisite  trait  of  character.  The  truth  is,  that  phi- 
losophy, like  religion,  is  too  generally  supposed  to  be 
hard  and  severe,  at  least  so  grave  as  to  exclude  all 
gaiety. 

Edwards.  "  I  have  been  twice  married,  doctor. 
You,  1  suppose,  have  never  known  what  it  was  to 
have  a  wife."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  have  known  what 
it  was  to  have  a  wife,  and  (in  a  solemn,  tender,  fal- 
tering tone)  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  lose  a  wife. 
It  had  almost  broke  my  heart/' 

Edwards.  ^  How  do  you  live,  sir  ?  For  my  part, 
I  must  have  my  regular  meals,  and  a  glass  of  good 
wine.  1  find  I  require  it."  Johnson.  "  I  now  drink 
no  wine,  sir.  Early  in  life  I  drank  wine ;  for  many 
years  I  drank  none.  I  then  for  some  years  drank  a 
great  deal."  Edwards.  "  Some  hogsheads,  I  war- 
rant you."  Johnson.  "  I  then  had  a  severe  illness, 
and  left  it  off,  and  I  have  never  begun  it  again.  I 
never  felt  any  difference  upon  myself  from  eating  one 
thing  rather  than  another,  nor  from  one  kind  of 
weather  rather  than  another.  There  are  people,  I 
believe,  who  feel  a  difference ;  but  I  am  not  one  of 
them.  And  as  to  regular  meals,  I  have  fasted  from 
the  Sunday's  dinner  to  the  Tuesday's  dinner  without 
any  inconvenience.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  eat  just 
as  one  is  hungry :  but  a  man  who  is  in  business,  or  a 
man  who  has  a  family,  must  have  stated  meals.  I 
am  a  straggler.  I  may  leave  this  town  and  go  to 
Grand  Cairo,  without  being  missed  here,  or  observed 
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there/*  Edwards.  **  Don't  you  eat  supper,  sir?'* 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir."  Edwards.  "  For  my  part, 
now,  I  consider  supper  as  a  turnpike  through  which 
one  must  pass  in  order  to  get  to  bed  \" 

Johnson.  *'You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Edwards. 
Lawyers  know  life  practically.  A  bookish  man 
should  always  have  them  to  converse  with.  They 
have  what  he  wants."  Edwards.  "  I  am  grown 
old :  I  am  sixty-five."  Johnson.  "  I  shall  be  sixty- 
eight  next  birth-day.  Come,  sir,  drink  water,  and 
put  in  for  a  hundred.** 

Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  a  gentleman  *  who  had  left 
his  whole  fortune  to  Pembroke  College.  Johnson. 
"  Whether  to  leave  one's  whole  fortune  to  a  college 
be  right,  must  depend  upon  circumstances.  I  would 
leave  the  interest  of  the  fortune  I  bequeathed  to  a 
college  to  my  relations  or  my  friends,  for  their  lives. 
It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  college,  which  is  a  per- 
manent society,  whether  it  gets  the  money  now  or 
twenty  years  hence ;  and  I  would  wish  to  make  my 
relations  or  friends  feel  the  benefit  of  it" 

This  interview  confirmed  my  opinion  of  Johnson's 
most  humane  and  benevolent  heart.  His  cordial  and 
placid  behaviour  to  an  old  fellow  collegian,  a  man  so 
different  from  himself;  and  his  telling  him  that  he 
would  go  down  to  his  farm  and  visit  him,  showed  a 
kindness  of  disposition  very  rare  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  observed,  "  how  wonderful  it  was  that  they  had 
both  been  in  London  forty  years,  without  having  ever 
once  met,  and  both  walkers  in  the  street  too !"  Mr. 
Edwards,  when  going  away,  again  recurred  to  his 

1 1  am  not  absolutely  sure  but  this  was  my  own  suggestion,  though  it  is  truly 
in  the  character  of  Edwards. — Boswell. 

«  [This  must  have  been  the  Rev.  James  Phipps,  who  had  been  a  scholar  of 
Pembroke,  and  who,  in  177«^  left  his  estates  to  the  college  to  purchase  livuigs 
for  a  particular  foundation,  and  for  other  purposes. — Hall.] 
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congcionsness  of  senility,  and,  looking  full  in  Johnson's 
face,  said  to  him,  "  You  Ml  find  in  Dr.  Young, 

*  O  my  coerftls !  reomants  of  youxBclves.*  ** 

Johnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all ;  but  shook  his  head 
with  impatience.  Edwards  walked  off  seemingly 
highly  pleased  with  the  honour  of  having  been  thus 
noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson.  When  he  was  gone,  I  said 
to  Johnson,  I  thought  him  but  a  weak  man.  John- 
son. "  Why,  yes,  sir.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  passed 
through  life  without  experience :  yet  I  would  rather 
have  him  with  me  than  a  more  sensible  man  who  will 
not  talk  readily.  This  man  is  always  willing  to  say 
what  he  has  to  say."  Yet  Dr.  Johnson  had  himself 
by  no  means  that  willingness  which  he  praised  so 
much»  and  I  think  so  justly :  for  who  has  not  felt 
the  painful  effect  of  the  dreary  void,  when  there  is 
a  total  silence  in  a  company,  for  any  length  of  time ; 
or,  which  is  as  bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  when  the  con- 
versation is  with  difficulty  kept  up  by  a  perpetual 
effort? 

Johnson  once  observed  to  me,  "Tom  Tyers  de- 
scribed me  the  best :  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  you  are  like  a 
ghost :  you  never  speak  till  you  are  spoken  to  \'  ** 

Mr.  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside,  that  Dr.  John- 
son should  have  been  of  a  profession.  I  repeated  the 
remark  to  Johnson,  thati  might  have  his  own  thoughts 
on  the  subject.  Johnson.  *•  Sir,  it  wotild  have 
been  better  that  I  had  been  of  a  profession.  I  ought 
to  have  been  a  lawyer."  Boswell.  "I  do  not  think, 
sir,  it  would  have  been  better,  for  we  should  not  have 
had  the  English  Dictionary.*'  Johnson.  "  But  you 
would  have  had  Reports.'*  Boswell.  "Ay;  but 
there  would  not  have  been  another  who  could  have 

•  [Here  followed  the  account  of  Mr.  Tyers,  now  transferred  to  v.  L  p.  303. 
—Ed.  J 


wi'itten  the  Dictionary.  There  have  been  many  very 
good  judges.  Suppose  you  had  been  lord  chancellor; 
you  would  have  delivered  opinions  with  more  exteut 
of  mind,  and  in  a  more  ornamented  maimer,  than 
perhaps  any  chancellor  ever  did,  or  ever  will  do.  But, 
1  believe,  causes  have  been  as  judiciously  decided  as 
youconldhavedone."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir.  Property 
lias  been  as  well  settled." 

Johnson,  however,  had  a  iiuble  ambition  floating 
in  his  mind,  and  had,  undoubtedly,  often  speculated 
on  the  possibility  of  his  supereminent  powers  being 
rewarded  iu  this  great  and  liberal  country  by  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state.  Sir  William  Scott  in- 
forms me,  that  ujjon  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Lichfietii,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  I'niveraJty  of 
Oxford,  he  said  to  Johnson,  "What  a  pity  it  is,  sir, 
that  you  did  not  follow  the  profession  of  the  law  ! 
You  miglit  have  been  lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 
and  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage ;  and  now 
that  the  title  of  Lichfield,  your  unlive  city,  is  extinct, 
you  might  have  had  it."  Johnson,  upon  this,  seemed 
much  agitated  ;  and,  in  an  angry  tone,  exclaimed, 
"  Why  will  you  vl'X  me  by  suggesting  this,  when  it 
is  100  late  ?" 

But  he  did  not  repine  at  the  prosperity  of  others. 
The  iate  Dr.  Thomas  Leiknd  told  Mr.  Courtenay  that 
when  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  showeil  Johnson  his  fine 
house  and  lands  near  Beaeonsfield,  Johnson  coolly 
said,  "  A^ow  equulem  invideo',  viiror  uiagisK" 


L 


ntiMlf  withouL  Higplciod  thsC  Johnam  maj  have  &l(  ■  little 
.  :  foi  tio  iiun  loved  the  gnod  ihiogi  of  ihU  life  beliet  than  he 
did  ;  mnd  h«  could  not  but  lie  eonacious  Ilut  lie  deaerrcd  a  mucti  U'ger  than  of 
than  lluui  he  eva  hut.  I  mempud  in  ■  neinp«pBt  to  comoienl  nil  ilie  nbove 
puMye  in  ihe  nuuiner  of  Wnibunon,  who  musi  be  idlowed  lo  hate  shown  uo- 
OMniDoa  ingenuity,  in  (thins  to  wiy  authour'a  lull  whatever  nicaiiion!  \\e  chose 
it  ifaauU  cut;.  A>  thia  imiUtion  maj  amuac  nif  icailtn,  1  ahall  tieie  intrn- 
dnoe  i( :  **  No  lajiDf  of  Da.  Jouksok'r  ha*  been  nuxe  nilaunileiitnad  than 
hii  applying  In  Hk.  Bit  HUE  when  he  lint  uw  him  at  hia  fine  place  Bt  Bcacinu- 
fidd,  NiHt  rijniifem  inrldcu;  mi'or   mag'u.     Tbcae   loo  celcbrtled  mtn  hud 
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Yet  no  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the  dignity  of 
literature  than  Johnson,  or  was  more  determined  in 
maintaining  the  respect  which  he  justly  considered  as 
due  to  it.  Of  this,  besides  the  general  tenor  of  his 
conduct  in  society,  some  characteristical  instances  may 
be  mentioned. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  once  when  he 
dined  in  a  numerous  company  of  booksellers,  where 
the  room,  being  small,  the  head  of  the  table,  at  which 
he  sat,  was  almost  close  to  the  fire,  he  persevered  in 
suffering  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  from  the  heat, 
rather  than  quit  his  place,  and  let  one  of  them  sit 
above  him. 

Groldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity,  complained 
one  day,  in  a  mixed  company,  of  Lord  Camden.  "  I 
met  him,"  said  he,  "  at  Lord  Clare's  *  house  in  the 
country,  and  he  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I 
had  been  an  ordinary  man."  The  company  having 
laughed  heartily,  Johnson  stood  forth  in  defence  of 
his  friend.  "  Nay,  gentlemen,*'  said  he,  "  Dr.  Grold- 
smith is  in  the  right.  A  nobleman  ought  to  have 
made  up  to  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith ;  and  I  think 
it  is  much  against  Lord  Camden  that  he  neglected 
him." 

Nor  could  he  patiently  endure  to  hear,  that  such 
respect  as  he  thought  due  only  to  higher  intellectual 
qualities  should  be  bestowed  on  men  of  slighter, 
though  perhaps  more  amusing,  talents.     I  told  him, 


been  firienils  for  many  yeaib  before  Mr.  Burke  entered  on  his  parliamentary 
career.  They  were  both'  writers,  both  members  of  The  Literary  Club  ; 
when,  therefore.  Dr.  Johnson  saw  Mr.  Burke  in  a  situation  so  much  more 
splendid  than  that  to  which  he  himself  had  attained,  he  did  not  mean  to  express 
that  he  thought  it  a  disproportionate  prosperity ;  but  while  he,  as  a  philosopher, 
asserted  an  exemption  from  envy,  non  equidem  invideo^  he  went  on  in  the  words 
of  the  poet,  miror  magU ;  thereby  signifying,  either  that  he  was  occupied  in 
admiring  what  he  was  glad  to  see,  or,  perhaps,  that,  considering  the  general 
lot  of  men  oi  supcriour  abilities,  he  wondered  that  Fortune,  who  is  represented 
as  blind,  should,  in  tliis  instance,  have  been  so  ju!<t.** — Boswell. 
■  [See  aniCy  vd.  ii.  p.  123  ri. Eo.] 
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(hat  one  inoming.  when  I  went  to  breakfast  with 
(larriL'k,  who  was  very  vain  of  his  iiitiniacy  with 
Lord  Camden,  he  accosted  me  thus :  "  Pray  now, 
did  you — did  you  meet  a  little  lawyer  turning  the 
corner,  eh?"  "No,  sir,"  said  I.  "Pray  what  do 
you  mean  by  the  question  ?"  "  Wliy,"  replied  Gar- 
rick,  with  an  aSectt-d  indifference,  yet  as  if  standing 
on  tip-toe,  "Lord  Camden  has  this  moment  left  me. 
We  have  had  a  long;  walk  together."  Johnson. 
■'  Well,  sir,  Garritk  talked  very  proi>erly.  Lord 
Camden  was  a  little  law^ijer  to  be  associating  so  fa- 
miliarly with  a  player." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed,  with  great  truth, 
that  Johnson  considered  Garrick  to  be  as  it  were  his 
jtroperty.  He  would  allow  no  man  either  to  blame 
or  to  praise  Garrick  in  his  presence,  without  contra- 
dicting him  '. 

Having  fallen  into  a  very  serious  frame  of  mind, 
in  which  mutual  expressions  of  kindness  passed  be- 
tween us,  such  as  would  be  thought  too  vain  in  me 
to  repeat,  I  talked  with  regret  of  the  sad  inevitable 
certainty  that  one  of  us  must  survive  the  other. 
Johnson,  •'  Ves,  sir,  that  is  an  affecting  considera- 
tion. I  remember  Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Pope,  says,  "  I  intend  to  come  over,  that  we  may  meet 
once  more ;  and  when  we  must  part,  it  is  what  hap- 
pens to  all  human  beings,' "  Boswell.  "  The  hope 
that  we  shall  see  our  departed  friends  again  must 
support  the  mind."     JoHXsoN.  "  Why,  yes,  sir"." 

I  [.Si' Jmhiio  lleynolds  wrote  iwo  JJialiiguei,  in  illuitnitian  ofihis  posiuon, 
in  ihe  linl  of  whiih  Juliiiwjii  aUai'ki  Garrick  In  "(ipoiition  Co  Sii  Joshum,  Bod 
in  ihc  DthiK  itJiiHdi  him  ngaiiut  Gibbon-  Thi?  were  originallj  publuhed  in 
D  periodical  tatV,  but  uc  piDotved  in  Mist  Hnwkiiu'*  Mcmviri,  v.  iL  p.  1 10, 
ImtA  Funbonugh  hu  obligingly  communicated  to  (he  Editor  the  eTidsncc  of 
■he  Uu  Sir  George  Beauuumi  (who  had  received  cuplet  of  ihcm  fiom  Sir 
jMhUBbimKir),  both  of  Ltii-lriutlicntidl;  ondofiheir  nKrect  iinttition  of  Jalm. 
Mn't  aljile  of  contLiMtioa,  and  the  Editor  has  dietcfare  givva  Ukui  a  place  ill 
the  Appcndii — Ed.  ] 

'  ScEOn  iho  aim  iiibjeci,  vol.  ii.  p.  1^0. — lM alone. 
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BoswELL.  "There  is  a  strange  unwillingness  to 
part  with  life,  independent  of  serious  fears  as  to 
futurity.  A  reverend  friend  of  ours  ^  (naming  him) 
tells  me,  that  he  feels  an  uneasiness  at  the  thoughts 
of  leaving  his  house,  his  study,  his  books/'  Johnson. 
**  This  is  foolish  in  ♦**♦*.  A  man  need  not  be  un- 
easy on  these  grounds:  for,  as  he  will  retain  his 
oondousness,  he  may  say  with  the  philosopher,  Omnia 
mea  meeum  porto'*  Boswell.  "True,  sir:  we 
may  carry  our  books  in  our  heads ;  but  still  there  is 
aomething  painful  in  the  thought  of  leaving  for  ever 
what  has  given  us  pleasure.  I  remember,  many  years 
ago,  when  my  imagination  was  warm,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood,  it  distressed  me 
to  think  of  going  into  a  state  of  being  in  which 
Shakspeare's  poetry  did  not  exist.  A  lady,  whom  I 
then  much  admired,  a  very  amiable  woman,  humoured 
^y  fancy,  and  relieved  me  by  saying,  *  The  first 
thing  you  will  meet  with  in  the  other  world  will  be 
an  elegant  copy  of  Shakspeare's  works  presented  to 
you.'  "  Dr.  Johnson  smiled  ^  benignantly  at  this,  and 
did  not  appear  to  disapprove  of  the  notion. 
Pio^,  [Knowing  the  state  of  Dr.  Johnson's  nerves,  and 
how  easily  they  were  affected,  Mrs.  Piozzi  forbore 
reading  in  a  new  magazine,  one  day,  the  death  of  a 
Samuel  Johnson  who  expired  that  month ;  but  he, 
snatching  up  the  book,  saw  it  himself,  and,  con- 
trary to  her  expectation,  only  said,  "  Oh !  I  hope 
death  will  now  be  glutted  with  Sam  Johnsons,  and 
let  me  alone  for  some  time  to  come :  I  read  of  an- 
other namesake's  departure  last  week.*'] 

We  went  to  St.  Clement's  church  again  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  returned  and  drank  tea  and  coffee 


'  rOr.  Percy.— Ed.] 

'^  [Dr.  Johnson  might  well  smile  at  such  a  d'uirtss  of  mind,  and  at  the  aigu- 
mcnt  by  which  it  was  relieved, — £d.] 


ill  Mrs.  Wiilianis's  room ;  Mrs.  DeBmouHns  doing  the 
honours  of  the  tea-table.  1  observed  that  he  would 
not  even  look  at  a  proof-sheet  of  his  "  Life  of  Waller" 
on  Good-Friday. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  brought  a  book  on  agri- 
culture, which  was  printed,  and  was  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished'. It  was  a  very  strange  performance,  ihe  authour 
having  mixed  in  it  his  own  thoughts  upon  various 
topicks,  along  with  his  remarks  on  ploughing,  sowing, 
and  other  farming  operations.  He  seemed  to  be  an 
absurd  profane  fellow,  and  had  introduced  in  his  books 
many  sneers  at  religion,  with  equal  ignorance  and 
conceit.  Dr.  Johnson  permitted  me  to  read  some 
{lassages  aloud.  One  was  that  he  resolved  to  work 
on  Sunday,  and  did  work,  hut  he  owned  he  felt*oi»e 
weak  compunction ;  and  he  had  this  very  curious  re- 
flection :  *'  I  was  born  in  the  wilds  of  Christianity, 
and  the  briars  and  thorns  still  hang  about  me."  Dr. 
Johnson  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  ridiculous 
imnge,  yet  was  very  angry  at  the  fellow's  impiety. 
"  However,"  said  he,  "  the  reviewers  will  make  him 
hang  himself."'  He,  however,  observed,  "  that  formerly 
there  might  have  been  a  dispensation  obtained  for 
working  on  Sunday  in  the  time  of  harvest."  Indeed 
in  ritual  observances,  were  all  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion what  they  should  be,  and  what  many  of  them 
are,  such  a  power  might  be  wisely  and  safely  lodged 
with  the  chui'ch. 

On  Saturday,  18th  April,  I  drank  tea  with  him. 
He  praised  the  late  Mr.  Duncombe-,  of  Canterbury, 
as  a  pleasing  man.  "  He  used  to  come  to  me  ;  I  did 
not  seek  much  after  him.  Indeed  I  never  sought 
much  after  any  body."  Boswei.l.  "  Lord  Orrery, 
I  suppose."     Johnson.    "No,    sir;    I    never  went 


>  [MnnJuir 
>Will)u> 

<VlccI  'iCth  F 


lof  AgricuUBn;."_ED.] 

E«^.  He  luBTiiiid  ihi:  litlcr  at  John  Huglwit,  the 
ir  (II  iwo  trof^tilkis  aad  nthLi  Ingealmu  productioiu  (  add 
agi'd  73 — Mal<j»e. 
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to  him  but  when  he  sent   for  me.**      Bosweix. 
"Richardson?"  Johnson.  "Yes, sir:  but  I  sought 
after  Greorge  Psalmanazar  the  most.     I  used  to  go 
and  sit  with  him  at  an  alehouse  in  the  city." 
PiMs^        rWhen  Mrs.  Piozzi  asked  Dr.  Johnson  who  was 
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135.  '  the  best  man  he  had  ever  known?  "Psalmanazar" 
was  the  unexpected  reply.  He  said,  likewise,  "  that 
though  a  native  of  France,  as  his  friend  imagined, 
he  possessed  more  of  the  English  language  than  any 
other  foreigner  who  had  fallen  in  his  way."  Though 
there  was  much  esteem,  however,  there  was  I  believe 
but  little  confidence  between  them ;  they  conversed 
merely  about  general  topics,  religion  and  learning, 
of  which  both  were  undoubtedly  stupendous  ex- 
amples; and,  with  regard  to  true  Christian  per- 
fection, L  have  heard  Johnson  say,  *'  That  George 
Psalmanazar's  piety,  penitence,  and  virtue,  exceeded 
almost  what  we  read  as  wonderful  even  in  the  lives 
of  saints.*' 

This  extraordinary  person  lived  and  died  at  a 
house  in  Old-street,  where  Dr.  Johnson  was  witness 
to  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  to  his  final  preference 
of  the  church  of  England,  after  having  studied,  dis- 
graced, and  adorned  so  many  modes  of  worship. 
The  name  he  went  by  was  not  supposed  by  his 
friend  to  be  that  of  his  family;  but  all  inquiries 
were  vain;  his  reasons  for  concealing  his  original 
were  penitentiary ;  he  deserved  no  other  name  than 
that  of  the  Impostor,  he  said.  That  portion  of  the 
Universal  History  which  was  written  by  him  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  composed  with  peculiar  spirit ; 
but  all  traces  of  the  wit  and  the  wanderer  were  pro- 
bably worn  out  before  he  undertook  the  work.  His 
pious  and  patient  endurance  of  a  tedious  illness, 
ending  in  an  exemplary  death,  confirmed  the  strong 
impression  his  merit  had  made  upon  the  mind  of 
Dr.  Johnson.] 


file  had  never,  he  said,  seen  the  close  of  the  life  of  i'""'^ 
any  one  that  he  wished  so  iiuuh  hiu  own  to  resemble,  p.  20a' 
as  that  of  Psalmaiiazar,  for  its  purity  and  devotion. 
He  told  many  anecdotes  of  him ;  and  said,  he  was 
supirossd,  by  his  accent,  to  have  been  a  Gascon;  but 
that  he  spoke  English  with  the  city  accent,  and  coarse 
enough.  He  for  some  years  spent  his  evenings  at 
a  puhlick-house  near  Old-street,  where  many  persons  , 

went  to  talk  with  him.  When  l)r.  Johnson  was  asked 
whether  he  ever  contradicted  Psahnanazar ;  "  I  should 
as  soon,"  said  he,  "  have  thought  of  contradicting  a 
bishop:"  so  high  did  he  hold  his  character  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  When  he  was  asked  whether 
he  ever  mentioned  Fonnosa  before  him,  he  said,  "  he 
was  afraid  to  mention  even  China."] 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  instance  which  I 
discovered  of  his  sivkhiff  after  a  man  of  merit.  Soon 
after  the  Honourable  Uaines  Barrington  had  pub- 
lished his  excellent  "  Observations  on  the  Statutes  '." 
Johnson  waited  on  that  worthy  and  learned  gen- 
tleman ;  and,  having  told  him  his  name,  courteously 
said,  "  I  have  read  your  book,  sir.  with  great  idea- 
sure,  and  wish  to  be  better  known  to  you."  Thus 
began  an  acijuaiDtance,  which  was  continued  with 
mutual  regard  as  long  as  Johnson  lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delinquent  %  he  said, 
"  They  should  set  him  in  the  pillory,  that  he  may  be 
punished  in    a  way  that  would  disgrace   him." 
observed,  that  the  pillory  does  not  always  disgrace. 


'  lUi  I7G6.      Th»  wiwihT  aulhour  died  iiujir  yaniStm  Johiiic 
18<n,  aged  4bDUt  74,— HalokE. 

•  [Mr.  Home  Took?.  »bo  h»d  bem  in  ihe  pwcedinjt  Julj  convidcd  of  « 
•cditioui  libfl.  The  Ktilenoi— pronounced  in  Novtmbtr,  i777 — was  a  ym't  im. 
priaoomcnt,  and  20aJ.  fine;  but  it  leoiu  strange  thil  Johmwin  fhould,  in  April, 
1778,  have  apokeii  ronjtcturaUi/  of  a  Mnlence  puied  ill  raonlh*  before.  P(r- 
hapa  the  converaation  occumd  si  Aihhouni  in  the  pieccding  autninn,  when  the 
■emcnce  wm  a  lubject  of  much  conjecture  iuhI  curioaity,  and  ihal,  by  viwe  ini~. 
take  in  anaoging  hU  notc»,  Mr.  BoawcU  ha*  miiplaccd  It  heTe._£p.] 
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And  I  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  \  wh  o 
I  thought  was  not  dishonoured  by  it.  Johnson. 
^^Ay,  but  he  was,  sir.  He  could  not  mouth  and 
strut  as  he  used  to  do,  after  having  been  there. 
People  are  not  willing  to  ask  a  man  to  their  tables 
who  has  stood  in  the  pillory." 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with  us  at  Dr. 
Percy's  ^  came  in.  Johnson  attacked  the  Americans 
with  intemperate  vehemence  of  abuse.  I  said  some- 
thing in  their  favour ;  and  added,  that  I  was  always 
8orry  when  he  talked  on  that  subject.  This,  it  seems, 
exasperated  him ;  though  he  said  nothing  at  the 
time.  The  cloud  was  charged  with  sulphureous  va- 
pour, which  was  afterwards  to  burst  in  thunder.  We 
talked  of  a  gentleman  ^  who  was  running  out  his  for- 
tune in  London ;  and  I  said,  '^  We  must  get  him  out 
of  it.  All  his  friends  must  quarrel  with  him,  and 
that  will  soon  drive  him  away.*'  Johnson.  **  Nay, 
sir,  we  '11  send  you  to  him.  If  your  company  does 
not  drive  a  man  out  of  his  house,  nothing  will/' 
This  was  a  horrible  shock,  for  which  there  was  no 
visible  cause.  I  afterwards  asked  him  why  he  had 
said  so  harsh  a  thing.  Johnson.  **  Because,  sir, 
you  made  me  angry  about  the  Americans."  Bos- 
well.  "  But  why  did  you  not  take  your  revenge 
directly?'*  Johnson  (smiling).  "  Because,  sir,  I 
had  nothing  ready.  A  man  cannot  strike  till  he  has 
his  weapons."  This  was  a  candid  and  pleasant  con- 
fession. 

>  [Probably  Dr.  Shebbeare.     It  was  Shebbeare*8  exposure  which  suggested 
the  witty  aUusion  of  the  Heroick  Epistle, 

"  Does  envy  doubt  ?   Witness,  ye  chosen  train. 
Who  breathe  the  sweets  of  Us  Satumian  reign; 
Witn«fls,  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsons,  Scots,  Shebbeares, 
Hark  to  my  call, /or  tome  of  you  have  ears  /** 

But  his  ears  were  not  endangered ;  indeed  he  was  so  fkvoanibly  treated,  being 
allowed  to  stand  on^  and  not  in,  the  pillory,  and  to  have  certain  other  indulgences, 
that  the  sheriff  was  afterwards  prosecuted  for  partiality  towards  him.— Bd.] 
*  See  p.  131,  of  this  volume. — Boswell. 

>  [Mr.  Langton.-^D.] 
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He  showeci  me  to-night  his  drawing-room,  rerj- 
genteelly  fitted  up,  and  said,  Mrs.  Tlirale  sneered 
when  1  talked  of  my  baviug  asked  you  and  your  lady 
lo  live  at  my  house.  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her  that 
you  would  t)e  in  as  respectable  a  situation  iu  my 
house  as  in  hers.  "  Sir,  the  insolence  of  wealth  will 
creep  out."  BoswEI.1,.  "She  has  a  little  both  of 
the  insolenee  of  wealth  and  the  conceit  of  parts." 
Johnson.  "The  insolence  of  wealth  is  a  wretched 
thing ;  but  the  conceit  of  parts  has  sonic  foundation. 
To  be  sure,  it  should  not  be.  But  who  is  without 
it?"  BoswEi.i..  "Yourself,  sir."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  I  play  no  tricks  :  I  lay  no  traps."  Boswell. 
"  No,  sir.  You  are  six  feet  high,  and  you  only  do 
not  stoop." 

We  talked  of  the  numbers  of  people  that  some- 
times have  composed  the  household  of  great  families. 
I  mentioned  that  there  were  a  hundred  in  the  family 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Egliutoune's  father.  Dr.  John- 
son seeming  to  doubt  it,  I  began  to  enumerate ;  "  l^et 
us  see.  my  lord  and  my  lady,  two."  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  if  you  are  to  count  by  twos,  you  may  be  long 
enough."  Boswei.l.  "Well,  but  now  1  add  two 
sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  a  servant  for  each,  that 
vrill  make  twenty ;  so  we  have  the  fifth  part  already." 
Johnson.  "  Very  true.  You  get  at  twenty  pretty 
readily ;  but  you  will  not  so  easily  get  further  on. 
We  grow  to  five  feet  pretty  readily ;  but  it  is  not  bo 
easy  to  grow  to  seven." 

^'wterrLiy  (18th)  I  rose  lat«,  having  not  slept  ill.     Having  Tnyen 
promiised  a  dedication,  I  thought  it  neccssuy  '  to  write;  but  for  *  ^^'^ 
some  time  neitlier  wrote  nor  read.  Langtoii  came  in  and  talked. 
After  dinner  1  wrote.     At  tea  Boswell  came  in.     He  ataid  till 
near  twelve.3 


p.  103 
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On  Sunday,  19th  April,  being  Easter-day,  after 
the  solemnities  of  the  festival  in  St.  Paul's  church,  I 
visited  him,  but  could  not  stay  to  dinner.  I  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  the  arguments  for  Christianity 
always  in  readiness,  that  my  religious  faith  might  be 
as  firm  and  clear  as  any  proposition  whatever ;  so  that 
I  need  not  be  under  the  least  uneasiness  when  it 
should  be  attacked.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  you  cannot 
answer  all  objections.  You  have  demonstration  for 
a  first  cause :  you  see  he  must  be  good  as  well  as 
powerful,  because  there  is  nothing  to  make  him  other- 
wise, and  goodness  of  itself  is  preferable.  Yet  you 
have  against  this,  what  is  very  certain,  the  unhap- 
piness  of  human  life.  This,  however,  gives  us  reason 
to  hope  for  a  future  state  of  compensation,  that  there 
may  be  a  perfect  system.  But  of  that  we  were  not 
sure  till  we  had  a  positive  revelation.*'  I  told  bim 
that  his  *^  Rasselas''  had  often  made  me  unhappy ; 
for  it  represented  the  misery  of  human  life  so  well, 
and  so  convincingly  to  a  thinking  mind,  that  if  at 
any  time  the  impression  wore  off,  and  I  felt  myself 
easy,  I  began  to  suspect  some  delusion. 

a'mo?  t^"  reviewing  my  time  from  Easter^  1777>  I  found  a  very 
p.  167,'  melancholy  and  shameful  blank.  So  little  has  been  done^  that 
168.  days  and  months  are  without  any  trace.  My  health  has,  indeed^ 
been  very  much  interrupted.  My  nights  have  been  commonly, 
not  only  restless,  but  painful  and  fatiguing.  My  respiration 
was  once  so  difficult,  that  an  asthma  was  suspected.  I  could 
not  walk,  but  with  great  difficulty,  from  Stowhill  to  Greenhill. 
Some  relaxation  of  my  breast  has  been  procured,  I  think,  by 
opium,  which,  though  it  never  gives  me  sleep,  frees  my  breast 
from  spasms. 

I  have  written  a  little  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  I  think 
with  all  my  usual  vigour.  I  have  made  sermons,  perhaps  as 
readily  as  formerly.  My  memory  is  less  faithful  in  retaining 
names,  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  retaining  occurrences.  Of  this 
vacillation  and  vagrancy  of  mind,  1  impute  a  great  part  to  a 
fortuitous  and  unsettled  life,  and  therefore  purpose  to  spend 
my  time  with  more  method.]] 


On  Monday,  20th  April,  I  found  biui  at  home  in 
the  morning.  We  talked  of  a  gentleman  who  we 
apprehended  was  gradually  involving  his  circum- 
stances by  bad  management '.  Johnson.  "  Wasting 
a  fortune  is  evaporation  by  a  thousand  iiT]]>erceptible 
means.  If  it  were  a  stream,  they  *d  stop  it.  You 
must  Kpeak  to  him.  It  is  really  miserable.  Were 
he  a  gamester,  it  could  be  said  he  had  hopes  of  wiii- 
ning.  Were  he  a  bankrupt  in  trade,  he  might  have 
grown  rich ;  but  he  has  neither  spirit  to  spend,  nor 
resolution  to  spare.  He  does  not  spend  fast  enough 
to  have  pleasure  from  it.  He  lias  the  crime  of  pro- 
digality, and  the  wretchedness  of  parsimony.  If  a 
man  is  killed  in  a  duel,  he  is  killed  as  many  a  one 
has  been  killed  ;  hut  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to 
lie  down  and  die;  to  bleed  to  death,  because  he  has 
not  fortitude  enough  to  sear  the  wound,  or  even  to 
stitch  it  up."  I  cannot  but  pause  a  moment  to  ad- 
mire the  fecundity  of  faney,  aud  choice  of  language, 
which  in  this  instance,  and,  indeed,  on  almost  all 
occasions,  be  displayed.  It  was  well  observed  by 
Dr.  Percy, {afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore),  "The  con- 
versation of  Johnson  is  strong  and  clear,  and  may  be 
compared  to  an  antique  statue,  where  every  vein  and 
muscle  is  distinct  and  bold.  Ordinary  conversation 
resembles  au  iuferiour  cast." 

On  Saturday,  25th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  learned  Dr.  Musgrave', 
Counsellor  Leiand  of  Ireland,  son  to  the  historian, 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  and  some  more  ladies.  "  The 
Project,"  a  new  poem,  was  read  to  the  company  by 


>  [Mr.  LwiKUin Ed.) 

<  SmiKl  Iluigme,  AI.  D.  editor  of  the  Euripidet,  >nd  Bulhmir  nf  "  Dis- 
KlUtioni  on  Ihe  Grecjin  MjHiologr,"  &c.  published  in  1702.  »(Kr  hiti  death, 
bj  tbc  lamed  Itlr.  TyrwhilL — Malone.  [I  auppoie  Ihii  i)  ihc  Hine  wlia 
wumide  Riddiffc's  tTiTelliiig  fellow  [□  ITAO.  He  vtu  nf  C.  C.  C.  M- A. 
1J5«.      B.  md  D.  M.  1775— HAtr..] 
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Dr.  Musgrave.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  has  no  power. 
Were  it  not  for  the  well-known  names  with  which  it 
is  filled,  it  would  be  nothing :  the  names  carry  the 
poet,  not  the  poet  the  names.'*  Musgrave.  **A 
temporary  poem  always  entertains  us."  Johnson. 
**  So  does  an  account  of  the  criminals  hanged  yester- 
day entertain  us." 

He  proceeded ; — **  Demosthenes  Taylor,  as  he  was 
called  (that  is,  the  editor  of  Demosthenes),  was  the 
most  silent  man,  the  merest  statue  of  a  man,  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  once  dined  in  company  with  him, 
and  all  he  said  during  the  whole  time  was  no  more 
than  Richard.  How  a  man  should  say  only  Richard^ 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  But  it  was  thus:  Dr. 
Douglas  was  talking  of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  and  ascrib- 
ing to  him  something  that  was  written  by  Dr. 
Richard  Grey.  So,  to  correct  him,  Taylor  said, 
•  Richard:  " 

Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  in  a  high  flow  of  spirits,  ex- 
hibited some  lively  sallies  of  hyperbolical  compliment 
to  Johnson,  with  whom  she  had  been  long  acquainted, 
and  was  very  easy.  He  was  quick  in  catching  the 
manner  of  the  moment,  and  answered  her  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  the  hero  of  a  romance,  **  Madam,  you 
crown  me  with  unfading  laurels.** 
Murph.  [Sitting  at  table  one  day  with  Mrs.  Cholmondeley, 
p.'i37.  b^  ^^^^  bold  of  her  hand  in  the  middle  of  dinner, 
and  held  it  close  to  his  eye,  wondering  at  the  deli- 
cacy and  whiteness,  till,  with  a  smile,  she  asked, 
"Will  he  give  it  to  me  again  when  he  has  done 
with  it?'*] 

I  happened,  I  know  not  how,  to  say  that  a  pam- 
phlet meant  a  prose  piece.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  A 
few  sheets  of  poetry  unbound  are  a  pamphlet  \  as 

>  Dr.  Johnson  is  here  perfectly  correct,  and  is  supported  by  the  usage  of  pre- 


much  as  a  few  sheets  of  prose."  Musgrave.  "A 
pamphlet  may  be  understood  to  inean  a  poetical 
piece  in  Westminster- hall,  that  is.  in  formal  lan- 
^age :  but  in  common  language  it  is  understood  to 
mean  prose."  Johnson.  (And  here  was  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  his  knowing  clearly  and  tell- 
ing exactly  how  a  thing  is),  "  A  pamphlet  is  under- 
stood in  common  language  to  mean  prose,  only  from 
this,  that  there  is  so  much  more  prose  written  than 
jwetry ;  as  when  we  say  a  book,  prose  is  imderstood 
for  the  same  reason,  though  a  book  may  as  well  be 
in  poetr)'  as  in  prose.  We  understand  ivhat  is  most 
general,  and  we  name  what  is  less  frequent," 

We  talked  of  a  lady's  verses  on  Ireland.  Miss 
Reynolds.  "  Hare  you  seen  them,  sir?"  John- 
son. "  No,  madam  ;  I  have  seeu  a  translation  from 
Horace,  by  one  of  her  daughters.  She  showed  it 
me."  Miss  Rkynolds.  "  And  how  was  it,  sir?" 
Johnson.  "  Why,  very  well,  for  a  young  miss's 
verses;  that  is  to  say,  compared  with  excellence,  no- 
thing ;  but  very  well,  for  the  person  who  wrote  them. 
I  am  vexed  at  being  shown  verses  in  that  manner." 
Miss  Reynolds.  "  But  if  they  should  be  good, 
why  not  give  them  hearty  praise?"  JOHNSON. 
*'  Why,  madam,  because  I  have  not  then  got  the 
better  of  my  bad  humour  from  having  been  shown 
them.  You  must  consider,  madam,  beforehand 
they  may  be  bad  as  well  as  good.  Nobody  has  a 
right  to  put  another  under  such  a  difficulty,  that  he 
must  either  hurt  the  [jerson  by  telling  the  truth,  or 
hurt  himself  by  telling  what  is  not  true."  Boswell. 
"  A  man  often  shows  his  writings  to  people  of  emi- 
nence, to  obtain  from  them,  either  from  their  good- 

ndingwritini.     So  in  Muianim  Dcliciic.  ■  collection  of  potms,  n™.   lOSfi, 
(Ibc  mitei  ii  spe^ng  of  SueUing'i  pUy  enlitltd  Aglaaro.  pfintnl  in  folio) : 
'■  Tbii  BTe»t  valiiniirau&  pamplilil  miy  be  uid. 
To  be  like  one,  th»l  h»lh  moi*  h.ir  th«n  he*1."— MAtoNE. 
N  2 
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nature,  or  from  their  not  being  able  to  tell  the  truth 
firmly,  a  commendation,  of  which  he  may  afterwards 
avail  himself,"  Johnson.  "  Very  true,  sir.  There- 
fore, the  man  who  is  asked  by  an  authour,  what  he 
thinks  of  his  work,  is  put  to  the  torture^  and  is  not 
obliged  to  speak  the  truth ;  so  that  what  he  says  is 
not  considered  as  his  opinion ;  yet  he  has  said  it,  and 
cannot  retract  it ;  and  this  authour,  when  mankind 
are  hunting  him  with  a  canister  at  his  tail,  can  say, 
*  I  would  not  have  published,  had  not  Johnson,  or 
Reynolds,  or  Musgrave,  or  some  other  good  judge 
commended  the  work.'  Yet  I  consider  it  as  a  very 
difficult  question  in  conscience,  whether  one  should 
advise  a  man  not  to  publish  a  work,  if  profit  be  his 
object;  for  the  man  may  say,  ^  Had  it  not  been  for 
you,  I  should  have  had  the  money.'  Now  you  can- 
not be  sure ;  for  you  have  only  your  own  opinion, 
and  the  publick  may  think  very  difierently.''  Siii 
Joshua  Reynolds.  "  You  must  upon  such  an 
occasion  have  two  judgments ;  one  as  to  the  real 
value  of  the  work,  the  other  as  to  what  may  please 
the  general  taste  at  the  time/'  Johnson.  "  But 
you  can  be  sure  of  neither ;  and  therefore  I  should 
scruple  much  to  give  a  suppressive  vote.  Both 
Goldsmith's  comedies  were  once  refused ;  his  first  by 
Garrick,  his  second  by  Colman,  who  was  prevailed  on 
at  last  by  much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,  to 
bring  it  on.  His  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  I  myself  did 
not  think  would  have  had  much  success.  It  was 
written  and  sold  to  a  bookseller  before  his  *  Traveller,' 
but  published  after;  so  little  expectation  had  the 
bookseller  from  it.  Had  it  been  sold  after  *  The  Tra- 
veller,'  he  might  have  had  twice  as  much  money  for 
it,  though  sixty  guineas  was  no  mean  price.  The 
bookseller  had  the  advantage  of  Goldsmith's  reputa- 
tion from  *  The  Traveller'  in  the  sale,  though  Gold- 


suith  had  it  not  in  selling  the  copy."  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  *'  The  Beggar's  Opera  affords  a  proof 
bow  strangely  people  Mill  differ  in  opinion  about  a 
literary  performance.  Burke  thinks  it  has  no  merit." 
Johnson.  "  It  was  refused  by  one  of  the  houses; 
but  I  should  have  tiiought  it  would  succeed,  uot 
from  any  great  excellence  in  the  writing,  but  from 
the  novelty,  and  the  general  spirit  and  gaiety  of  the 
piece,  which  keejjs  the  audience  always  attentive,  and 
dismisses  them  in  good  humour." 

We  went  to  the  drawing-rooin,  where  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  company.  Several  of  us  got 
round  Dr.  Johnson,  and  complained  that  he  would 
not  give  us  an  exact  catalogue  of  his  works,  that 
there  might  be  a  complete  edition.  He  smiled,  and 
evaded  our  entreaties.  That  he  intended  to  do  it,  I 
have  no  doubt, because  I  have  heard  him  say  so;  and 
I  have  in  my  possession  an  imperfect  list,  fairly 
written  out,  which  he  entitles  Hisfor'm  Studiorum. 
i  once  got  from  one  of  his  friends  a  list,  which  there 
was  pretty  good  reason  to  suppose  was  accurate,  for 
it  was  written  down  in  his  presence  by  this  friend, 
who  enumerated  each  article  aloud,  and  had  some  of 
(hem  mentioned  to  him  by  Mr.  Levett,  in  concert 
with  «hom  it  was  made  out ;  and  Johnson,  who 
beard  all  this,  did  uot  contradict  it.  But  when  I 
showed  a  copy  of  this  list  to  him,  and  mentioned  the 
evidence  for  its  exactness,  he  laughed,  and  said,  "  I 
was  willing  to  let  them  go  on  as  they  pleased,  and 
never  interfered."  Upon  which  I  read  it  to  him, 
article  by  article,  and  got  him  positively  to  own  or 
refuse;  and  then,  having  obtained  certainty  so  far,  I 
got  some  other  articles  confirmed  by  him  directly, 
and,  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  made  additions 
under  his  sanction. 

His  friend,  Edward  Cave,  having  been  mentioued, 
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he  told  us,  "  Cave  used  to  sell  ten  thousand  of  ^  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine;'  yet  such  was  then  his  mi- 
nute attention  and  anxiety  that  the  sale  should  not 
suffer  the  smallest  decrease,  that  he  would  name  a 
particular  person  who  he  heard  had  talked  of  leaving 
off  the  Magazine,  and  would  say,  ^  Let  us  have 
something  good  next  month.' " 

It  was  observed,  that  avarice  was  inherent  in  some 
dispositions.  Johnson.  **  No  man  was  bom  a  miser, 
because  no  man  was  bom  to  possession.  Every  man 
is  born  cupidus — desirous  of  getting ;  but  not  avarus 
— desirous  of  keeping/'  Boswell.  "  I  have  heard 
old  Mr.  Sheridan  maintain,  with  much  ingenuity, 
that  a  complete  miser  is  a  happy  man :  a  miser  who 
gives  himself  wholly  to  the  one  passion  of  saving.'* 
Johnson.  "  That  is  flying  in  the  face  of  all  the 
world,  who  have  called  an  avaricious  man  a  miser^ 
because  he  is  miserable.  No,  sir ;  a  man  who  both 
spends  and  saves  money  is  the  happiest  man,  because 
he  has  both  enjoyments." 

« 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  bon-mots,  he 
quoted,  from  one  of  the  Afia,  an  exquisite  instance  of 
flattery  in  a  maid  of  honour  in  France,  who  being 
asked  by  the  queen  what  o'clock  it  was,  answered, 
"  What  your  majesty  pleases  \''  He  admitted  that 
Mr.  Burke's  classical  pun  -  upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  being 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob, 

jlo,,^  4^  *' — — ^_  numerisque  fertur 

Od.  2.  ^ge  solutii," 

26. 

was  admirable  ;  and  though  he  was  strangely  unwill- 

>  [The  anecdote  it  told  in  ''  Menagiana^**  Tol.  iii.  p.  104,  but  not  of  a  ^^maid 
ofhonour^"*  nor  as  an  instance  of  ^-^ejquisitejlattery.**  "  M .  de  Uzcs  fetait  chevalier 
a*honneur  de  la  reine.  Cette  princcsse  lui  demanda  un  jour  quelle  heuxe  il  dtait ; 
U  r^pondit,  '  3Iadame,  Theure  qu'il  plaira  a  voire  majesty.' "  Menage  tells  it 
as  a  pleasantry  of  M.  de  Uz^s ;  but  M.  de  la  Monnoye  says,  that  this  duke  was 
remarkable  for  naivetes  and  blunders,  and  was  a  kind  of  butty  to  whom  the  wits 
of  the  court  used  to  attribute  all  manner  of  absurdities. — Ed,] 

*  [See  ante,  vol.  IL  p*  269.— £l>.] 
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ing  to  allow  to  that  eictraordiiiary  man  the  talent  of 
wit',  he  also  laughed  with  approbation  at  another  of 
his  playful  conceits ;  which  was,  that  "  Horace  has  iu 
one  line  given  a  description  of  a  good  desirable  ma- 
uour: 

■  Kit  niodiuin  cebuB,  aunt  certi  dHiiquc^Mt';'  | 

that  is  to  say,  a  modus  as  to  the  tithes  and  certain 
Jinet." 

He  observed,  "  A  man  cannot  with  propriety  speak 
of  bimself,  except  he  relates  simple  facts ;  as,  '  I  was 
at  Richmond:'  or  what  dejiends  on  mensuration;  as, 
*  I  am  six  feet  high.'  He  is  sure  he  has  been  at 
Richmond;  he  is  sure  he  is  six  feet  high;  but  he 
cannot  be  sure  he  is  wise,  or  that  he  has  any  other 
excellence.  Then,  all  censure  of  a  man's  self  is  ob- 
lique praise.  It  is  in  order  to  show  how  much  he 
can  spare.  It  has  all  the  invidiousness  of  self-praise 
and  all  the  reproach  of  falsehood."  Boswell. 
"  Sometimes  it  may  proceed  from  a  man's  strong 
conscimisness  of  his  faults  being  observed.  He  knows 
that  others  would  throw  him  down,  and  therefore  he 
had  better  lie  down  softly  of  his  own  accord." 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  he  was  engaged  to  dine  at 
General  Paoli's,  where,  as  I  have  already  observed,  I 
was  still  entertained  in  elegant  hospitality,  and  with 
all  the  ease  and  comfort  of  a  home.  I  called  on  him, 
and    accompanied   him    in   a    hackney-coach.      We 

■  Sec  ihU  uUESiion  fully  invmt^iied  in  tlii;  iiot:.i  upon  ihc  "  JourruJ  of  u 
Tmirlolhe  Hebrides,"  anfr,  y.  iL  p.2S9,<l  iiq.  And  hcie,  waUwyct  minilful 
of  the  muiiiii  Suum  cttiqui  Iribuita,  t  cannot  forbear  to  mcDtioa,  thai  (he  addi. 
rional  note,  b^inninx  with  ''  I  find  since  the  foniitt  edilion,"  i<  not  mine,  but 
«■■  obligingly  fumidied  bj  Mr.  Malone,  wbo  wu  id  kind  u  to  lupeiintend  ifac 
prea  while  liru  in  Scotland,  and  the  finipan  of  the  ucond  edition  waa  priDtin){. 
He  wtiuld  not  allaw  me  to  atcribc  il  to  ii>  pniicr  authour;  but,  ai  i<  ii  eiqui- 
tc  and  eU^ant,  I  take  this  opportunity,  without  hi«  knowledge,  to  do 


m  iMtiec. — Bo  air  El 
■Thi 


Bindley  and  Dr.  Kearuey  hav?  obaaved  id  nie.  it  the 
Inquiiy  itiio  CuHtomary  Esialei  and  Tenani'e  Rigfalh  &(- ;  nith 
ConiidOBiJona  for  roliainuig  eacmiiive  Fiat'"  by  Lvcraid  Fleetwood, 
Ito.  1731.  But  il  is,  probably,  a  mere  eoiDcidcncc.  Mr.  Burke,  perhaps, 
n«  that  pam^U.'t. — MaLONE. 
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stopped  first  at  the  bottom  of  Hedge-lane,  into  which 
he  went  to  leave  a  letter,  "  with  good  news  for  a 
poor  man  in  distress,"  as  he  told  me.  I  did  not 
question  him  particularly  as  to  this.  He  himself 
often  resembled  Lady  Bolingbroke's  lively  description 
of  Pope :  that  "  he  was  un  politique  aux  choux  et 
aux  raves''  He  would  say,  "  I  dine  to-day  in  Gros- 
venor- square ;"  this  might  be  with  a  duke ;  or,  per- 
haps, "  I  diue  to-day  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  ;" 
or,  ^^  A  gentleman  of  great  eminence  called  on  me 
yesterday."  He  loved  thus  to  keep  things  floating 
in  conjecture :  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est  I 
believe  I  ventured  to  dissipate  the  cloud,  to  unveil 
the  mystery,  more  freely  and  frequently  than  any  of 
his  friends.  We  stopped  again  at  Wirgman's,  the 
well-known  toyshop  in  St.  James's-street,  at  the 
corner  of  St.  JamesVplace,  to  which  he  had  been 
directed,  but  not  clearly,  for  he  searched  about 
some  time,  and  could  not  find  it  at  first ;  and  said, 
"  To  direct  one  only  to  a  corner  shop  is  toying  with 
one."  I  supposed  he  meant  this  as  a  play  upon 
the  word  toy ;  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  knew  him 
stoop  to  such  sport.  After  he  had  been  some  time 
in  the  shop,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  out  of  the  coach, 
and  help  him  to  choose  a  pair  of  silver  buckles,  as 
those  he  had  were  too  small.  Probably  this  alteration 
ia  dress  had  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  as- 
sociating with  whom,  his  external  appearance  was 
much  improved.  He  got  better  clothes;  and  the 
dark  colour,  from  which  he  never  deviated,  was  en- 
livened by  metal  buttons.  His  wigs,  too,  were  much 
better ;  and,  during  their  travels  in  France,  he  was 
furnished  with  a  Paris-made  wig,  of  handsome  con- 
Ed.  struction.  [In  general  his  wigs  were  very  shabby, 
and  their  fore  parts  were  burned  away  by  the  near 
approach  of  the  candle,  which  his  short-sightedness 


rendered  uecesuary  in  readiug.  At  Streatham,  Mr.  kd. 
Thrale's  butler  had  always  a  better  wig  ready,  and  as 
Johnson  passed  from  the  drawing-room,  when  dinner 
was  announced,  the  servant  would  remove  the  ordi- 
nary wig,  and  replace  it  with  the  newer  one,  and 
this  ludicrous  ceremony  was  performed  every  day,] 
Thifi  choosing  of  silver  buckles  was  a  negotiation : 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not  have  the  ridiculous 
large  ones  now  in  fashion ;  and  I  will  give  no  more 
than  a  guinea  for  a  pair."  Such  were  the  principles 
of  the  business  ;  and,  after  some  examination,  he  was 
fitted.  As  we  drove  along,  I  found  him  in  a  talking 
humour,  of  which  I  availed  myself.  Boswei.i,.  "I 
was  this  nioniing  in  Ridley's  shop,  sir ;  and  was  told, 
that  the  collection  called  ^  Jo/insoniaiia  ^ '  had  sold 
very  much."  Johnson.  "Yet  the  'Journey  to  the 
Hebrides'  has  not  had  a  great  sale''."  Boswell. 
"That  is  strange."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir;  for  in 
that  book  1  have  told  the  world  a  great  deal  that 
they  did  not  know  before." 

BoswKi.i,,  "  I  drank  chocolate,  sir,  this  morning 
with  Mr.  Eld ;  and,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  found 
him  to  be  a  Staffordshire  whig,  a  being  which  I  did 
not  believe  had  existed."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  are 
rascals  in  all  countries."  Boswell.  "  Eld  said,  a 
fory  was  a  creature  generated  between  a  non-juring 
[larson  and  one's  grandmother."  Johnson.  "And 
I  have  always  said,  the  first  whig  was  the  devil." 
Boswell.   "  He  certainly  was,  sir.     The  devil  was 


>  [SeeoMc,  V.  iii.p.  sin.— Ed.] 

'  Kets  he  cllber  wu  tii»iaken,  or  had  a  diiTcreDt  notion  a(  an  cMi-n 
fiotii  whH  ii  gcocnllji  enlcruintd  i  for  the  faci  is,  ihat  fuur  thousand  i 
thM  exeelleDl  work  were  sold  very  quickly.  A  new  edition  has  beer 
■IlWC  his  death,  beiides  thai  tn  the  cullectUHi  of  his  works. — BoaWEL. 
Mh«r  odilion  has  be«n  prinled  since  Ulr.  Boswell  wrote  the  above,  be 
imitd  editions  in  the  general  collection  of  hi*  worki  during  the  l»i 
yam. — M  A  LD  N  e. 
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impatient  of  subordination ;  he  was  the  first  who  re< 
sisted  power : 


'  Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven.' 


»» 


At  General  Paoii's  were  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds,  Mr. 
Langton,  Marchese  Oherardi  of  Lombardy,  and  Mr. 
John  Spottiswoode  the  younger,  of  Spottiswoode  \  the 
solicitor.  At  this  time  fears  of  an  invasion  were  cir- 
culated ;  to  obviate  which  Mr.  Spottiswoode  observed, 
that  Mr.  Eraser,  the  engineer,  who  had  lately  come 
from  Dunkirk,  said,  that  the  French  had  the  same 
fears  of  us.  Johnson.  *^  It  is  thus  that  mutual  cow- 
ardice keeps  us  in  peace.  Were  one  half  of  mankind 
brave,  and  one  half  cowards,  the  brave  would  be 
always  beating  the  cowards.  Were  all  brave,  they 
would  lead  a  very  uneasy  life ;  all  would  be  conti- 
nually fighting :  but  being  all  cowards,  we  go  on 
pj^^  very  well.'*  [One  afternoon,  while  all  the  talk  was  of 
p.  63, 4.  |;i||g  apprehended  invasion,  he  said  most  pathetically, 
*^  Alas !  alas !  how  this  unmeaning  stufi*  i^poils  all  my 
comfort  in  my  friends'  conversation !  Will  the  people 
never  have  done  with  it ;  and  shall  I  never  hear  a 
sentence  again  without  the  French  in  it  ?  Here  is 
no  invasion  coming,  and  you  know  there  is  none. 
Let  such  vexatious  and  frivolous  talk  alone,  or  suffer 
it  at  least  to  teach  you  one  truth ;  and  learn  by  this 
perpetual  echo  of  even  unapprehended  distress,  how 
historians  magnify  events  expected,  or  calamities  en- 
dured ;  when  you  know  they  are  at  this  very  moment 
collecting  all  the  big  words  they  can  find,  in  which 
to  describe  a  consternation  never  felt,  for  a  misfor- 

*  In  the  phraseology  of  Scotland,  I  should  have  said,  "  Mr.  John  Spottis- 
woode  the  younger,  of  that  ilk*'**  Johnson  knew  that  sense  of  the  word  very 
well,  and  has  thus  expUmed  it  in  his  *<  Dictionary** voce.  Ilk.  *<  It  also  sig- 
nifies *  the  same  ;*  as,  Mackintodi  of  thai  iUc,  denotes  a  gentleman  whose  sur- 
name and  the  title  of  his  estate  arc  the  same.**— Boswell. 


tune  which  never  happened.  Among  all  your  lament-  f'™"' 
ations,  who  eats  the  less?     Who  sleeps  the  worse, 
for  oue  general's  ill  success,  or  another's  capitulation  ? 
Oh,  pray  let  us  hear  no  more  of  it !"] 

We  talked  of  drinkiug  wine.  Johnson.  "  I  re- 
quire wine,  only  when  I  am  alone.  I  have  then  oftert  J 
wished  for  it,  and  often  taken  it."  Spottiswoode. 
"What,  by  way  of  a  companion,  sir?"  Johnson. 
'*  To  get  rid  of  myself,  to  send  myself  away.  Wine 
gives  great  pleasure;  and  every  pleasure  is  of  itself 
a  good.  It  is  a  good,  unless  counterbalanced  by  evil. 
A  man  may  have  a  strong  reason  not  to  drink  wine ; 
and  that  may  be  greatt'r  than  the  pleasure.  Wine 
makes  a  man  better  jileased  with  himself.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  makes  liim  more  pleasing  to  others.  Some- 
times itdoes.  But  the  danger  is,  that  while  a  man  grows 
better  pleased  with  himself,  he  may  be  growing  less 
pleasingto  others'.  AVine  gives  a  man  nothing.  It  nei- 
ther gives  him  knowledge  nor  wit;  it  only  animates 
a  man,  and  enables  him  to  bring  out  what  a  dread  of 
the  company  has  repressed.  It  only  puts  in  motion 
what  has  been  locked  up  in  frost.  But  this  may  be 
good,  or  it  may  be  bad."  Spottiswoode.  "  So,  sir, 
wine  is  a  key  which  opens  a  box  ;  but  this  box  may 
be  either  full  or  empty?"  Johnson.  "Nay,  sir, 
conversation  is  the  key :  wine  is  a  pick-lock,  which 
forces  open  the  box,  and  injures  it.  A  man  should 
cultivate  bis  mind  so  as  to  have  that  con6dence  and 
readiness  without  wine,  which  wine  gives."  Bos- 
well.  "  The  great  difficulty  of  resisting  wine  is 
from  benevolence.  For  instance,  a  good  worthy  man 
inks  you  to  taste  his  wine,  which  he  has  had  twenty 

>  K  <■  obHrvnl  in  •'  Wilier'^  Life."  ill  ibe  "  Bingrngihi*  Rriuniiicn,"  tliai 
he  dnink  only  wutec ;  biiiI  ihti  whil:  hi;  MI  in  s  company  wlui  wen  drinking 
wine,  "  be  had  the  dexleriiy  to  ■ccouimixUli  his  dincoune  lo  the  pilth  of  ihein 
wil  wiut."  iretcew  in  driiikin|t  be  meanl,  the  remark  in  scuiely  juiL  Bui 
•urely,  m  moderate  utc  of  wine  given  a  gaiely  of  spiriu  which  water.drinken 
know  not Boiweli.. 
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years  in  his  cellar/'  Johnson.  '*  Sir,  all  this  notion 
about  benevolence  arises  from  a  man's  imagining 
himself  to  be  of  more  importance  to  others  than  he 
really  is.  They  don't  care  a  farthing  whether  he 
drinks  wine  or  not."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
"  Yes,  they  do  for  the  time.**  Johnson.  "  For  the 
time !  If  they  care  this  minute,  they  forget  it  the  next. 
And  as  for  the  good  worthy  man,  how  do  you  know 
be  is  good  and  worthy  ?  No  good  and  worthy  man 
will  insist  upon  another  man's  drinking  wine.  As 
to  the  wine  twenty  years  in  the  cellar, — of  ten  men, 
three  say  this,  merely  because  they  must  say  some- 
thing ;  three  are  telling  a  lie,  when  they  say  they 
have  had  the  wine  twenty  years ; — three  would  rather 
isave  the  wine;  one,  perhaps,  cares.  I  allow  it  is 
something  to  please  one's  company ;  and  people  are 
always  pleased  with  those  who  partake  pleasure  with 
them.  But  after  a  man  has  brought  himself  to  re- 
linquish the  great  personal  pleasure  which  arises  from 
drinking  wine  \  any  other  consideration  is  a  trifle.  To 
please  others  by  drinking  wine,  is  something  only, 
if  there  be  nothing  against  it.  I  should,  however,  be 
sorry  to  offend  worthy  men : 

*  Cunt  be  the  verse,  how  well  so  e*er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe.*  ** 

BoswELL.  **  Curst  be  the  spring,  the  water."*  John- 
son. **  But  let  us  consider  what  a  sad  thing  it  would 
be,  if  we  were  obliged  to  drink  or  do  any  thing  else 
that  may  happen  to  be  agreeable  to  the  company 
where  we  are."  Langton.  "  By  the  same  rule,  you 
must  join  with  a  gang  of  cut-purses."  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  sir ;  but  yet  we  must  do  justice  to  wine  ;  we 
must  allow  it  the  power  it  possesses.  To  make  a  man 

>  [Set  antey  vol.  i.  p.  74,  and  voL  iii.  p.  407*— Kd.  ] 


pleased  with  himself,  let  me  tell  you,  is  doing  a  very 
great  thing; 


I  was  at  this  time  myself  a  water-drinker,  upon 
trial,  by  Johnson's  recommendation.  Johnson. 
'■  Boswell  is  a  bolder  combatant  than  Sir  Joshua :  he 
argues  for  wine  without  the  help  of  wine  ;  but  Sir 
Joshua  with  it."  Sir  Joshoa  Reynolds.  "But 
to  please  one's  company  is  a  strong  motive."  John- 
son (who,  from  drinking  only  water,  supposed  every 
body  \vho  drank  wine  to  be  elevated).  "  I  won't  argue 
any  more  with  you,  sir.  You  are  too  far  gone." 
Sir  Joshua.  "  I  should  have  thought  so  indeed,  sir, 
bad  I  made  such  a  speech  as  you  have  now  done," 
Johnson  (drawing  himself  in,  and,  I  really  thought, 
blushing).  "  Nay,  don't  be  angry,  I  did  not  mean 
to  offend  you."  Sir  Joshua.  "  At  first  the  taste  of 
wine  was  disagreeable  to  me ;  but  I  brought  myself 
to  drink  it,  that  I  might  be  like  other  people.  The 
pleasure  of  drinking  wine  is  so  connected  with  pleasing 
your  company,  that  altogether  there  is  something  of 
social  goodness  in  it."  Johksun.  "  Sir,  this  is  only 
saying  the  same  thing  over  again."  Sir  Joshua. 
"  No,  this  is  new."  Johnson.  ■'  You  put  it  in  new 
words,  but  it  is  an  old  thought.  This  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  wine,  it  makes  a  man  mistake  words 
for  thoughts."  Boswell.  "  1  think  it  is  a  new 
thought ;  at  least  it  is  in  a  new  dtt'itude."  John- 
son. "  Nay,  sir,  it  is  only  in  a  new  coat;  or  an  old 
coat  with  a  new  facing.'  Then  laughing  heartily : 
"  It  is  the  old  dog  iu  the  new  doublet.  An  extra- 
ordinary instance,  however,  may  occur  where  a  man's 
patron  will  do  nothing  for  him,  unless  he  will  drink : 
there  may  be  a  good  reason  for  drinking." 
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I  mentioned  a  nobleman ',  who  I  believed  was 
really  uneasy,  if  his  company  would  not  drink  haid. 
Johnson.  '*  That  is  from  having  had  people  about 
him  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  command." 
BoswELL.  **  Supposing  I  should  be  ^te-h-Ute  with 
him  at  table?"  Johnson.  **Sir,  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  your  drinking  with  him^  than  his  bang 
sober  with  yoa.**  Boswell.  •*  Why,  that  is  true ; 
for  it  would  do  him  less  hurt  \x^  be  sober,  than  it 
would  do  me  to  get  drunk."  Johnson.  *^  Yes,  sir; 
and  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  one  would  not 
wish  to  sacrifice  himself  \xi  such  a  man.  If  he  must 
always  have  somebody  to  drink  with  him,  he  should 
buy  a  slave,  and  then  he  would  be  sure  to  have  it 
They  who  submit  to  drink  as  another  pleases,  make 
themselves  his  slaves.**  Boswkll.  **  But,  sir,  you 
will  surely  make  allowance  for  the  duty  of  hospitality. 
A  gentleman  who  loves  drinking,  comes  to  visit  me.'' 
Johnson.  *^  Sir,  a  man  knows  whom  he  visits ;  he 
comes  to  the  table  of  a  sober  man."  Boswell.  **But, 
sir,  you  and  I  should  not  have  been  so  well  received 
in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  if  I  had  not  dnmk 
with  our  worthy  friends.  Had  I  drunk  water  only 
as  you  did,  they  would  not  have  been  so  cordial.^ 
Johnson.  "  Sir  William  Temple  mentions,  that  in 
his  travels  through  the  Netherlands  be  had  two  or 
three  gentlemen  with  him ;  and  when  a  bumper  was 
necessary,  he  put  it  on  them.  Were  I  to  travel  again 
through  the  islands,  I  would  have  Sir  Joshua  with 
me  to  take  the  bumpers.*'  Boswell.  "  But,  sir, 
let  me  put  a  case.  Suppose  Sir  Joshua  should  take 
a  jaunt  into  Scotland ;  he  does  me  the  honour  to  pay 
me  a  visit  at  my  bouse  in  the  country ;  I  am  over- 
joyed at  seeing  him ;  we  are  quite  by  ourselves ;  shall 

I  [Potiapi  Lord  Kellie.     See  ontc^  p.  20. — £d.] 
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I  unsociably  and  churlishly  let  him  sit  drinking  by 
himself?  No,  no,  my  dear  Sir  Joshua,  you  shall  not  be 
treated  so;  I  wi/l  take  a  bottle  with  you." 

ThecelebratfdMrs.Rudd'  being  mentioned:  John- 
son. *'  Fifteen  years  ago  I  should  have  gone  to  see 
her."  Spottiswoode.  "Because  she  was  fifteen  years 
younger  ?"  Johnson.  *'  No,  sir  ;  but  now  they  have 
a  trick  of  putting  evei-y  thing  into  the  newspapers." 

He  begged  of  CJeneral  Paoli   to  repeat  one  of  the 
introduttory  stanzas  of  the  first  book  of  Tasso's  "  J& 
nisalem,"  whicb  he  did,  and  then  Johnson  found  I 
fault  with  the  simile  of  sweetening  the  edges  of  a  cup  ] 
for  a  child,  being  transferred  from  Lucretius  into  an 
epick  poem.     The  general  said  he  did  not  imagine  ■ 
Homer's  poetry  was  so  ancient  as  is  supposed,  bft^  , 
cause  he  ascribes  to  a  Greek  colony  circumstances  of 
refinement  not  found  in  Greece  itself  at  a  later  period, 
when  Thucydides  wrote.     Johnson.  "  I  recollect 
but  one  passage  quoted  by  Thucydides  from  Homeri 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  copies  of  Homer's 
works;  I  am  for  the  antiquity  of  Homer,  and  think 
that  a  Grecian  colony  by  being  nearer  Persia  might 
be  more  refined  than  the  mother  country." 

On  Wednesday,  29th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Allan  Ramsaj''8,  where  were  Lord  Binning,  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  historian,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Boscawen ',  widow  of  the  adt 
miral,  and  mother  of  the  present  Viscount  Falmouth; 
of  whom,  if  it  be  not  presumptuous  in  me  to  praise 
ber,  I  would  say,  that  her  manners  are  the  most 
agreeable,  and  her  conversation  the  best,  of  any  lady 
with  whom  I  ever  had  the  happiness  to  he  acquainted. 


■  |8ce  antt,  voL  iii.  p.  »3T,  ■ — Ed.] 

•  [FiUCB,  diughlei  of  William  Eiclfn  GlulvIll^  Eaq..  muried  in  1743  U  ^ 
Admiral  Bnuwen.      They  were  the  imrenu  of  Ocorge  Etelyn,  Ihiid  ViKOunt  f 
Falmouih.  of  Fnnccs,  mamrd  to  the  Hon.  John  LeTOonGawer.uidaf  Eliubeth, 
Ihc  wife  of  the  Efth  Duke  of  Broufort.    Mk.  Boicawen  died  tn  1805 — Eth] 


L 
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Before  Johnson  came  we  talked  a  good  deal  of  him. 
Ramsay  said,  he  had  always  found  him  a  very  polite 
man,  and  that  he  treated  him  with  great  respect, 
which  he  did  very  sincerely.  I  said,  I  worshipped 
him.  Robertson.  "  But  some  of  you  spoil  him  : 
you  should  not  worship  him ;  you  should  worship  do 
man."  Boswell.  "  I  cannot  help  worshipping  him, 
he  is  so  much  superiour  to  other  men.**  Robert* 
SON.  ^^  In  criticism,  and  in  wit  and  conversation,  he 
is  no  doubt  very  excellent ;  but  in  other  respects  he 
is  not  above  other  men :  he  will  believe  any  thing, 
and  will  strenuously  defend  the  most  minute  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  church  of  England.*' 
Boswell.  "  Believe  me,  Doctor,  you  are  much  mis- 
taken as  to  this ;  for  when  you  talk  with  him  calmly 
in  private,  he  is  very  liberal  in  his  way  of  thinking." 
Robertson.  "  He  and  I  have  been  always  very 
gracious ;  the  first  time  I  met  him  was  one  evening 
at  Strahan's,  when  he  had  just  had  an  unlucky  alter- 
cation with  Adam  Smith  \  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
rough,  that  Strahan,  after  Smith  was  gone,  had  re- 
monstrated with  him,  and  told  him  that  I  was  coming 
soon,  and  that  he  was  uneasy  to  think  that  he  might 
behave  in  the  same  manner  to  me.  *No,  no,  sir, 
(said  Johnson),  I  warrant  you  Robertson  and  I  shall 
do  very  well.'  Accordingly  he  was  gentle  and  good 
humoured  and  courteous  with  me,  the  whole  evening; 
and  he  has  been  so  upon  every  occasion  that  we  have 
met  since.  I  have  often  said,  (laughing)  that  I  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  Smith  for  my 
good  reception."     Boswell.  "  His  power  of  reason- 


>  [The  Editor,  thinking  it  hardly  possible  that  Boswell  should  have  omitted 
all  mention  of  Adam  Smith  t/*  Johnson  had  met  him  at  Glasgow,  almost  doubts 
whether  the  violent  scene  reported  to  liave  taken  place  i?iere  (jinte^  y.  ili.  p.  65) 
might  not,  in  fact,  have  been  that  which  occurred  at  Mr.  Strahan*s,  in  London, 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Robertson.  It  is  clear,  that,  after  such  a  parting,  they  never 
could  have  met  in  society  again. — Ed.] 


ing  is  very  stroiip,  and  he  bae  a  peculiar  art  of 
drawing  chanu'ters,  whicli  is  as  rare  as  good  portrait 
paiuting."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "He  is  un- 
doubtedly adniirablt!  in  this:  but,  in  order  to  mark 
the  characters  wliich  lie  draws,  he  overcharges  thein, 
and  gives  people  more  than  they  really  have,  whether 
of  good  or  bad." 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  we  had  been  thus  talk* 
ing  so  easily,  arrive,  than  we  were  all  as  quiet  as  a 
school  upon  the  entrance  of  the  head-master ;  and 
we  very  soon  sat  down  to  a  table  covered  with  such 
variety  of  good  things,  as  contributed  not  a  little  to 
dispose  bim  to  be  pleased. 

Ramsay.  "  I  am  old  enough  '  to  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  Pope.  His  poetry  was  highly  admired 
in  his  life-time,  more  a  great  deal  than  after  his  death." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  has  not  been  less  admired  since 
bis  death;  no  authours  ever  had  so  much  fame  is 
their  own  life-time  as  Pope  and  Voltaire;  and  Pope's 
poetry  has  been  as  muoh  admired  since  his  death  as 
during  his  life;  it  has  only  not  been  as  much  talked 
of,  but  that  is  owing  to  its  being  now  more  distant, 
and  people  having  other  writings  to  talk  of.  Virgil 
is  less  talked  of  than  Pope,  and  Homer  is  less  talked 
of  than  V'irgil ;  but  they  are  not  less  admired.  We 
must  read  what  the  world  reads  at  the  moment.  It 
lias  been  maintained  that  this  suiierfetation,  tlii» 
teeming  of  the  press  in  modern  times,  is  prejudicial 
to  good  literature,  because  it  obliges  us  to  read  so 
much  of  what  is  of  inferiour  value,  in  order  to  be  in 
the  fashion  ;  so  that  better  works  are  neglected  foy 
want  of  time,  because  a  man  will  have  more  grati- 
fication of  his  vanity  in  conversation,  from  having  reai 
modem  books,  than  from  having  read  the  best  works  , 


'  [Mr,  Kaiiifsy  "m 
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of  antiquity.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  we 
have  now  more  knowledge  generally  diffused;  all 
our  ladies  read  now,  which  is  a  great  extension. 
Modem  writers  are  the  moons  of  literature;  they 
shine  with  reflected  light,  with  light  borrowed  from 
the  ancients.  Greece  appears  to  me  to  be  the  foun^ 
tain  of  knowledge ;  Rome  of  elegance.**  Ramsay; 
•*  I  suppose  Homer^s  *  Iliad*  to  be  a  collection  of  pieces 
which  had  been  written  before  his  time.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  translation  of  it  in  poetical  prose,  like 
the  book  of  Ruth  or  Job.**  Robertson.  "  Would 
you,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  are  a  master  of  the  English 
language,  but  try  your  hand  upon  a  part  of  it.'*  John- 
son. **  Sir,  you  would  not  read  it  without  the  pleasure 
cf  verse  *.*' 

We  talked  of  antiquarian  researches.  Johnson. 
^  All  that  is  really  knoum  of  the  ancient  state  of 
Britain  is  contained  in  a  few  pages.  We  can  know 
no  more  than  what  the  old  writers  have  told  us ;  yet 
what  large  books  have  we  upon  it,  the  whole  of 
which,  excepting  such  parts  as  are  taken  from  those 
old  writers,  is  all  a  dream,  such  as  Whitaker*8  *  Man- 
chester.* I  have  heard  Henry's  *  History  of  Britain* 
well  spoken  of ;  I  am  told  it  is  carried  on  in  separate 
divisions,  as  the  civil,  the  military,  the  religious  hi* 
story ;  I  wish  much  to  have  one  branch  well  done,  and 
that  is  the  history  of  manners,  of  common  life.** 
Robertson.  "  Henry  should  have  applied  his  at- 
tention to  that  alone,  which  is  enough  for  any  man ; 
and  he  might  have  found  a  great  deal  scattered  in 
various  books,  had  he  read  solely  with  that  view. 
Henry  erred  in  not  selling  his  first  volume  at  a  mo- 

>  This  experiment,  which  Madame  Dader  made  in  vain,  has  smce  heen  tried 
in  our  own  language,  by  the  editor  of  ^  Ossian,**  and  we  must  either  think  very 
meanly  of  his  abilities,  or  allow  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the  right  And  Mr. 
Cowper,  a  man  of  real  genius,  has  miserably  failed  in  his  blank  verse  transla. 
tion.— BoswELL. 
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(Itrnlp  price  (n  (fie  bonksellers,  thnt  thoy  might  Iiave 
pushed  liim  on  till  lie  had  got  reputation.  I  sold  my 
*  History  of  Scotland'  at  a  moderate  price,  as  a  work 
by  which  the  booksellers  might  either  gain  or  not ; 
and  Cadell  has  told  me,  that  Miller  and  he  have  got  i 
six  thousand  pounds  by  it.  I  afterwards  received  n 
much  higher  price  for  my  writings.  An  authoui' 
should  sell  his  first  work  for  what  the  booksellerK  wilF 
give,  till  it  shall  appear  whether  he  is  an  authour  of 
merit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  purchase-  ' 
money,  an  authour  who  pleases  the  publick," 

Dr.  Robertson  expatiated  on  the  character  of  a    I 
certain  nobleman  ';  that  he  was  one  of  the  strongest- 
minded  men  that  ever  lived ;  that  he  would  sit  in 
company  quite  sluggish,  while  there  was  nothing  to  j 
call  forth  his  intellectual  vigour;  but  the  moment  1 
that  any  important  subject  was  started,  for  instance,' 
how  this  country  is  to  be  defended  against  a  French  ' ; 
invasion,  he  would  rouse  himself,  and  show  his  ex-  .J 
traordinary  talents  with  the  most  powerful  ability  and 
animation.     JonNsON.  "Yet  this  man  cut  his  own 
throat.     The  true  strong  and  sound  mind  is  the  mind 
that  can  embrace  equally  great  things  and  smalt. 
Now  I  am  told  the  King  of  Prussia  will  say  to  a 
servant,  '  Bring  ine  a  bottle  of  such  a  wine,  which 
came  in  such  a  year ;  it  lies  in  such  a  corner  of  the 
cellars.'     I  would  have  a  man  great  in  great  things, 
and  elegant  in  little  things."     He  said  to  me  after- 
wards, when  we  were  by  ourselves,  "  Robertson  was 
in  a  mighty   romanlick  lumiour,  he  talked  of  one 
whom  he  did  not  know  :  but  I  (hivned  him  with  the 
King  of  Prussia."     "  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  thren*  < 
3  bottle  at  his  head." 

An  ingenious  gentleman  was  mentioned,  concem-'J 

'|Lord(U«.— En,| 
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irig  wbom  both  Robertson  and  Ranmy  agreed  that 
be  bad  a  constant  firmness  of  mind ;  for  after  a  la- 
borious day,  and  amidst  a  multiplicity  of  cares  and 
anxieties,  he  would  sit  down  with  his  sisters  and  be 
quite  cheerfol  and  good-humoured.  Such  a  disposi- 
tioo^  it  was  obserred,  was  the  happy  gift  of  nature. 
Johnson.  .^I  do  not  think  so:  a  man  has  frcnn 
nature  a  certain  portion  of  mind ;  the  use  be  makes 
of  it  depends  upon  his  own  free  will.  That  a  man 
has  always  the  same  firmness  of  mind,  I  do  not  say  : 
because  every  man  feels  his  mind  less  firm  at  one 
time  than  another ;  but  I  think,  a  man's  being  in  a 
good  or  bad  humour  depends  upon  his  will.*"  I,  how- 
ever, could  not  help  thinking  that  a  man's  humour  is 
often  uncontrollable  by  his  will. 

Johnson  harangued  against  drinking  wine.  '^A 
man/'  said  he,  **  may  choose  whether  he  will  have 
abstemiousness  and  knowledge,  or  claret  and  igno- 
rance." Dr.  Robertson,  (who  is  very  companionable), 
was  beginning  to  dissent  as  to  the  proscription  of 
claret.  Johnson  (with  a  placid  smile).  **  Nay,  sir, 
you  shall  not  difier  with  me ;  as  I  have  said  that  the 
man  is  most  perfect  who  takes  in  the  most  things,  I 
am  for  knowledge  and  claret.*'  Robertson  (hold- 
ing a  glass  of  generous  claret  in  his  hand).  ^*  Sir,  I 
can  only  drink  your  health."  Johnson.  "Sir,  I 
should  be  sorry  if  you  should  be  ever  in  such  a  state 
as  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  more."  Robertson. 
**  Dr.  Johnson,  allow  me  to  say,  that  in  one  respect 
I  have  the  advantage  of  you ;  when  you  were  in 
Scotland  you  would  not  come  to  hear  any  of  our 
preachers,  whereas,  when  I  am  here,  I  attend  your 
publick  worship  without  scruple,  and,  indeed,  with 
great  satisfaction."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  that  is 
not  so  extraordinary :  the  King  of  Siam  sent  ambas- 
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sodore  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  but  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth seut  none  to  the  King  of  Siam  '." 

Here  my  friend  for  once  discovered  a  want  of  know- 
ledge or  forgetfuluees ;  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth  did 
send  au  embassy  to  tiie  King  of  Siam  %  and  the  Abbe 
Choisi,  who  was  employed  in  it,  published  an  account 
(rf'  it  in  two  volumes. 

Next  day,  Thursday.  April  30,1  found  him  at  home 
by  himself.  Johnson.  "  Well,  sir,  Ramsay  gave  us 
a  splendid  dinner.  I  love  Ramsay.  You  will  not  find 
■i  man  in  whose  conversation  there  is  more  instruction, 
more  iiifonnation,  and  more  elegance,  than  in  Ram- 
say's." BoswEi.1,.  "  What  I  admire  in  Ramsay,  is 
his  coutimiing  to  be  so  young,"  Johnson.  "  Why, 
yes,  sir,  it  is  to  be  admired.  I  v.alue  myself  upon 
this,  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  old  man  in  my  con- 
versation '.  I  am  now  sixty-eight,  and  I  iiave  no 
more  of  it  thau  at  twenty-eight."  Boswf.i.l.  "But, 
sir,  would  not  you  wish  to  know  old  age?  He  who 
is  uever  au  old  man,  does  not  know  the  whole  of 
human  life;  for  old  age  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  it." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  what  talk  is  this  ?"  Boswell. 
"  1  mean,  sir,  the  Sphinx's  description  of  it : — morn- 
ing, Doou,  and  night.  I  would  know  night,  as  well 
as  morning  and  noon."  Johnson.  "  \Vhat,  sir,  would 
you  know  what  it  is  to  feel  theevilsof  oldage?  Would 
you  have  the  gout  ?  Would  you  have  decrepitude  ?" 
Seeing  him  heated,  I  would  not  argue  any  farther; 
but  I  was  confident  that  I  was  in  the  right.  I  would, 

>  sin,  Pioui  confidently  inentiont  this  m  having  paaed  in  ScolUnd — 
Aatedolet,  p.  (i3 — Boswell. 

•  The  AbM  dc  Chnbi  wu  kdi  bj  I^ouii  XIV.  on  an  cmlMMf  to  the  King 
of  Siain  in  I  lUO,  with  a  m-v,  it  has  been  tail),  to  convert  the  king  of  Ihi;  coun- 
try to  Chriiiunity Maldme. 

1  [JohoMHi,  in  111*  "  Mcditatiaoi"  {April  20,  nnfc,  p.  170),  congntulato  hiin. 
•clf  <Hi  vritin);  with  all  hii  usual  vigour.  "  I  linvi-  nia^c  nrmiiui,"  ny  ht, 
-  an  Tcadilf  an  forroeily."  I'tobahly,  tlioae  wliich  wciv  Irftfar  jmiliealion  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  and  wtltlen,  porhapa  (or  nmse  ur  theui),  at  Athboutac  in  the  pre. 
nding  autumn.     See  aiUc,  p.  3S— llaLL.J 
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Id  due  time^  be  a  Nestor,  an  ekter  of  the  people ;  and 
there  should  be  some  difference  betweai  the  cmoivenaa- 
tion  of  twenty-eight  and  sixty-eight  ^  A  grave  pic- 
ture should  not  be  gay.  There  is  a  serene,  solemn, 
placid  old  age.  Johnson.  ''  Mrs.  Thrale's  molher 
said  of  me  what  flattered  me  much.  A  clergyman  was 
complaining  of  want  of  society  in  the  country  where 
he  lived ;  and  said,  '  They  talk  ai  mnts^  (that  is, 
you^g  cows)^.  'Sir  {said  Mrs.  Salisbury),  Mr.  Jdhn* 
son  would  learn  to  talk  of  runts ;'  meaning  that  I  was 
a  man  who  would  make  the  most  of  my  situatioDt 
whatever  it  was.''  He  added, ''  I  think  myself  a  very 
polite  man/' 

[Johnson  expressed  a  similar  opinion  of  his  own 
politeness  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  and,  oddly  enough,  on  two 
particular  occasions,  in  which  the  want  of  that  quality 
seemed  remarkably  apparent.  Dr.  Johnson  delighted 
in  his  own  partiality  for  Oxford ;  and  one  day,  at 
her  house,  entertained  five  members  of  the  other  uni- 
versity with  various  instances  of  the  supertority  of 
Oxford,  enumerating  the  gigantic  names  of  many 
men  whom  it  had  produced,  with  apparent  triumph. 
At  last  Mrs.  Thrale  said  to  him,  "  Why  there  hap- 
pens to  be  no  less  than  five  Cambridge  men  in  the 
room  now."  ^*  I  did  not,"  said  he,  *^  think  of  that 
till  you  told  me ;  but  the  wolf  don't  count  the  sheep." 


*  JohnaoD  dearly  meant  (what  the  author  has  oAco  eUewhoce  tnaitkioeit), 
fhat  he  had  none  of  the  Hstlemness  of  old  age,  that  he  had  the  same  activity  and 
eneim  qfmind^  as  focroeriy ;  not  that  a  rnaa  <of  alzty-eig^t  JonoAit  -danoetew 
pubfick  assembly  with  as  much  propriety  as  he  could  at  twenty-t^ht.  His  con- 
venation  being  the  product  of  much  various  knowledge,  great  acuteneas,  and 
extraordinary  wit,  was  equally  well  suited  to  every  period  of  lifs;  and  as  in 
his  youth  it  probably  did  not  exhibit  any  unbecoming  levity,  so  certainly  in  hSa 
later  yean  it  was  totally  firee  from  the  garrulity  and  queraloumetB  «f  dd  age.— 
Malone. 

*  Such  is  the  signification  of  this  word  in  Scotland,  and  it  ahould  seem  io 
Walea.  (See  Skinnff  in  v.)  But  the  heifen  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  when 
brou^t  to  England,  being  alwajrs  smaller  than  those  of  this  country,  the  word 
nmt  has  acquired  a  secondary  sense,  and  generally  signifies  a  heifer  diaunutive 
in  size,  small  beyiwid  the  ordinary  growth  of  thai  animaJ ;  and  in  this  sense  alone 
the  word  is  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Johufion  in  bis  Dictionary*— .Malojie. 
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Wlieu  the  company  were  retired,  the  domestic  circle  P""*!. 
bappcned  to  be  talkiug  of  Dr.  Barnard,  the  provost  of 
Etou,  who  died  about  that  time ;  aud  after  a  long  and 
just  eulogitiin  on  his  wit,  bis  learning,  and  goodness 
of  heart, — Dr.  Johnson  said,  quite  seriously, "  He  was 
the  only  man,  too,  that  did  justice  to  my  good  breed- 
ing ;  aud  you  may  observe  that  I  am  well-bred  to  a  de- 
gree of  needless  serupulusity.  No  man,"  continued  he, 
not  observing  the  amazement  of  his  hearers,  "  no  man 
is  so  cautious  not  to  interrupt  another ;  no  man  thinks 
it  80  necessary  to  appear  attentive  when  others  are 
speaking;  no  man  so  steadily  refuses  preference  to 
himself,  or  so  willingly  bestows  it  on  another,  as  I  do; 
nobody  holds  so  strongly  as  I  do  the  necessity  of  cere- 
mony, aud  the  ill  effects  which  follow  the  breach  of 
it :  yet  people  think  me  rude ;  but  Barnard  did  me 
justice."  "  'Tis  pity,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  laughing, 
"  that  be  had  not  heard  you  compliment  the  Cant* 
bridge  men  after  dinner  to-day  !" 

On  auother  occasion,  he  had  been  professing  that  p-  '^'< 
he  was  very  attentive  not  to  offend,  and  very 
careful  to  maintain  the  ceremonies  of  life ;  and 
had  told  Mr.  Thrale,  that  tiiougb  he  had  never 
sought  to  please  till  he  was  past  thirty,  considering 
the  matter  as  hopeless,  yet  he  had  been  always  stu- 
dious not  to  make  enemies,  by  apparent  preference 
of  himself.  It  happened,  that  this  curious  conversa- 
tion, of  wliieh  Mrs.  Thrale  was  a  silent  auditress, 
parsed,  in  her  coach,  in  some  distant  province,  either 
Shropshire  or  Derbysliire ;  aud  as  soon  as  it  was  over. 
Dr.  Johnson  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  little  book  aud 
was  reading,  when  a  gentleman,  uf  no  small  distinction 
for  bis  blrtb  and  elegance,  suddenly  rode  up  to  tlie 
carriage,  aud  [mying  them  all  his  proper  compliments, 
was  desirous  not  to  neglect  Dr.  Johnsou ;  but  observ- 
ing that  he  did  uut  see  liim,  tap^ied  him  gently  on  tlic 
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sfiHmlder.  "*  Tis  Mr.  Cholinoiidlqrr  aoU  3fr.  Tteafe. 
'^WeUySir!  and  whstif  it  is  Mr.  dudmandley  T  aodd 
Aeatiier  sfeoidy,  jnat  liftm^iiisqres  amoBiaitfiraai  his 
book^  aad  reteniing,to  it  again  with  reneweil  aroKty.} 
[Miaa  Reynokb  cteacriba  diese  painta  of  Jalrmwfs 
dtarador  with  moie  dSaeximinsthHU 
^«riu  ^Tliat  Dr.  Johnson  pooBMBcd  ^e  nftttM  pn*- 
cxpiea  of  poGteneaa  and  of  good  taatae  (whkh  I  asp- 
foae  are  die  aoni^  at  kaat  concfHBitaal  V  iK<>Be  wko 
knew  hn  virtaes  and  his  genins  will^  I  ftnagmp,  be 
cKsposed  to  di^pnate*  But  why  Ihej  nmained  with 
hrim,  like  gold  in  the  ore,  an£iahnxied  and  mwrtf, 
except  in  his  Kt^ary  cstpotdtj,,  na  peison  that  I  know 
of  has  made  any  inqniry^  thoogh  m  genesal  it  has 
been  spoken  of  as  an  miaecoantable  inconsisteiicy  m 
his  character.  Mndi,  too^  may  be  said  m  excvse  fx 
an  apparent  asperity  of  manners  which  were,  at  tfanes 
at  least,  the  natural  eflect  of  those  inherent  mental 
infbinities  to  which  he  was  snbject.  His  corporeal 
defects  also  cootribnted  largely  to  the  singularity  of 
bis  manners ;  and  a  little  reflertioo  on  the  diaqualify- 
hig  influence  of  hUndmess  and  deqfmess  would  surest 
many  apologies  for  Dr.  Johnson's  want  of  politeness. 
The  particular  instance '  I  have  just  mentioned,  of 
bis  inability  to  discriminate  the  features  of  any  one's 
face,  deserres  perhaps  mote  than  any  other  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  wanting,  as  he  did,  the  aid 
of  those  intelligent  signs,  or  insinuations,  whidi  the 
countenance  displays  in  social  converse ;  and  which, 
in  their  slightest  degree,  influence  and  r^ulate  the 
manners  of  the  polite,  or  even  the  common  observer. 
And  to  his  defective  hearing,  perhaps,  his  unaccom- 
modating manners  may  be  equally  ascribed,  which 
not  only  precluded  him  from  the  perception  of  the 

I  {4»ie^  vcO.  iii.  p,  286,  n.— Kj,.] 
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expressive  tones  of  the  voice  of  others,  but  from  hear-  Bey"-    , 

,  >     rt  ■  .  .         1  .         T  Uncl- 

ing the  boisterous  sound  of  his  own  :  and  nothing,  I 

believe,  more  conduced  to  fix  upon  his  character  the 
general  stigma  of  ill-breeding,  than  his  loud  impe- 
rious tone  of  voice,  which  apparently  heightened  the 
slightest  dissent  to  a  tone  of  harsh  reproof;  and,  with 
his  corresponding  aspect,  had  an  intimidating  influ- 
ence on  those  who  were  not  much  acquainted  with 
him,  and  excited  a  degree  of  resentment  which  his 
words  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  not  have  pro- 
voked. I  have  often  heard  him  on  such  occasions 
express  great  surprise,  that  what  he  had  said  could 
have  given  any  offence.  Under  such  disadvantages, 
it  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  Dr.  Johnson 
should  have  committed  many  blunders  and  absurdities, 
and  excited  surprise  and  resentment  in  company ;  one 
in  particular  I  remember.  Being  in  company  with  Mr. 
Garrick  and  some  others,  who  were  unknown  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  was  saying  something  teudlng  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  character  or  of  the  works  of  a 
gentleman  present — 1  have  forgot  which;  on  which 
Mr.  Garrick  touched  his  foot  under  the  table,  but  he 
still  went  on,  and  Garrick,  much  alarmed,  touched 
liim  a  second  time,  and,  I  believe,  the  third;  at  last 
Johnson  exclaimed,  '  David,  David,  is  it  you  ?  What 
makes  you  tread  on  my  toes  so?*  This  little  anec- 
dote, perhaps,  indicates  as  much  the  want  of  prudence 
in  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  want  of  sight.  But  had  he  at 
first  seen  Garrick's  expressive  countenance,  and  (pro- 
bably) the  embarrassment  of  the  rest  of  the  company 
on  the  occasion,  it  doubtless  would  not  have  happened." 
"  It  were  also  much  to  be  wished,  in  justice  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  character  for  good  manners,  that  many 
jocular  and  ironical  speeches  which  have  been  re- 
ported tiad  been  noted  as  such,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  were  uuaaiuaintcd  with  him.    Though 
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Beyo-,    he  was  fond  of  drawing  characters,  and  did  so  con 

KecolL 

amore,  to  the  delight  of  all  who  heard  him,  I  canoot 
say  (though  he  said  he  loved  a  good  hater)  that  I 
ever  heard  him  draw  one  con  odioJ"'} 

Letters.  "^  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

<<  tThnndftj,]  90ch  April,  1778. 
**  Since  I  was  fetched  away  from  Streatham,  the  journal  [of 
engagements^  stands  thus : 

Saturday^  Sir  Joshua.  Thursday,  Old  Bailey  *. 

Sunday,  Mr.  Hoole.  Friday,  Club. 

Monday,  Lord  Lucan.  Saturday,  Sir  Joshua. 

Tuesday,  Qea.  Paoli.  Sunday,  Lady  Lucan. 

Wednesday,  Mr.  Ramsay. 
"  Monday.     Pray  let  it  be  Streatham,  and  very  early ;  do, 
now,  let  it  be  very  early.     For  I  may  be  carried  away — just  like 

Ganymede  of  Troy. 

•  ••••• 

"  Do,  now,  let  me  know  whether  you  will  send  Ibr  me— early 
-—on  Monday.  But  take  some  care,  or  your  letter  will  not  come 
till  Tuesday." 

On  Saturday,  May  %  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  there  was  a  very  lai^e 
company,  and  a  great  deal  of  conversation;  but, 
owing  to  some  circumstance  which  I  cannot  now  re- 
collect, I  have  no  record  of  any  part  of  it,  except  that 
there  were  several  people  there  by  no  means  of  the 
Johnsonian  school ;  so  that  less  attention  was  paid 
to  him  than  usual,  which  put  him  out  of  humour : 
and  upon   some  imaginary  offence^  from   me,  he 

*  [There  is  a  dinner  given  at  the  Old  Bailey  to  the  judges,  council,  and  a  few 
guests— porfaapt  it  was  to  one  of  these  dinners  that  Johnson  was  inTlted.».Afier 
the  foiegoing  note  had  been  written,  the  Editor  learned  that  the  venerable  Mr. 
Ghamherlain  Clarke,  now  in  his  ninety-first  year,  renieuibers  to  harve  taken 
Johnson  to  this  dinner,  he  being  then  aheri£  The  jud^^  were  Blackstone 
and  Eyre.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  conversed  with  Johnson  on  the  subject  of 
(bflir  absent  iiiend.  Sir  Robert  ChamberR.— £d.  ] 

*  [Lord  Wellesley  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  give  the  Editor  the  following 
Moooaai  of  the  cause  of  thb  ^uarrd :  '*  Boswell,  one  day  at  Sir  Joshua^s  taUe^ 
■chose  to  pronounce  a  high-flown  panegyric  on  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne*s  reign, 
4Uid  exclaimed,  ^  How  deUghtfol  it  must  have  been  to  have  lived  in  the  society 
4»f  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  Boliogbrokc !  We  liavc  no  sudi  society 
in  our  days.*  Sir  Joshua.  '  T  think,  Mr.  Boswell,  you  might  be  satisHtd 
with  jwur  great  ftieiid*6  conversation.*    Johxbqm*  '  Nay,  fdr,  Boswell  is  right  j 


attAcked  me  with  sucli  rudeness,  that  I  was  vexed 
and  angry,  because  it  gave  those  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enlarging  upon  his  supposed  ferocity,  and 
iil  treatment  of  his  best  friends.  I  was  so  much  hurt, 
and  had  iny  pride  so  much  roitsed,  tliat  I  kept  away 
from  him  for  a  week ;  and,  perhaps,  might  have  kept 
away  much  longer,  nay,  gone  to  Scotland  without 
seeing  him  again.  ha<I  not  we  fortimately  met  and 
been  reconciled.  To  such  unhappy  chances  are  human 
friendships  liable. 

On  Friday,  May  8, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Lang, 
ton's.  I  was  reserved  and  silent,  which  I  sui>pose 
be  perceived,  and  might  recollect  the  cause.  After 
dinner,  when  Mr.  Langton  was  called  out  of  the  room, 
and  we  were  by  ourselves,  he  drew  his  chair  near 
to  mine,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  conciliating  courtesy, 
"Well,  how  have  you  done?"  Boswell.  "Sir,  you 
have  made  me  very  uneasy  by  your  behaviour  to  me 
when  we  were  last  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  You 
know,  my  dear  sir,  no  man  has  a  greater  respect  and 
aSectioD  for  you,  or  would  sooner  go  to  the  end  of 
the  world  to  serve  you.  Now  to  treat  me  so — ,"  He 
insisted  that  I  had  interrupted,  nhiuh  I  assured  him 
was  not  the  case  ;  and  proceeded — *'  But  why  treat 
roe  so  before  i>eople  who  neither  love  you  nor  me  ?" 
Johnson.  "Well,  I  am  sony  for  it.  I'll  make  it 
up  to  you  twenty  different  ways,  as  you  please."  Bos- 
well.  "  I  said  to-day  to  Sir  Joshua,  wlien  he  ob- 

cToy  man  nisha  for  prefenni-nl,  nnd  if  Boiirdl  had  lived  in  tbaac  day^,  be 
wmld  turn  obtained  pmoodm.'  Siu  Joshua.  '  How  to,  iiirp'  JoBuiON. 
*  Sir,  bo  would  b>vc  had  a  high  place  in  the  Dundul.'  Thii  anec4olc  Lord 
Wcllcalcy  heard  trmn  Mi.  Thomas  ISydenbani,  wlio  cicdred  il  from  Mr.  Sni^t. 
(O  ibe  authority  of  liiiJoabaaRernaUl  biinulC"  The  Editor,  howeiei,  auspecu 
that  ihk  ia  but  anoths-  venion  of  the  rqianee  of  the  tame  khid,  in  tefeiencc  id 
th*  Dimdad,  mule  in  Sir  JoBhua't  pn;KTice,  though  not  at  hi*  honac,  imne  yarn 
bdure  (wc  ante,  loL  ii.  p.  1H>).  JohdHHi'i  playtiil  letolt  Kema  n  much  leaa 
oAuivcthui  Snyotfaen,  that  Boawell  fcUUn  hiinaelf  lo  have  niiliued  iwiicnlly, 
that  il  ia  improbable  tliut  he  bhould  luive  Tcwuii.-d  it  ao  douply.  The  onccdalc, 
io  pniiog  tluuuKh  the  hHiida  uf  Ur.  Koiijhi  tuid  Mr.  SydenhLni,  may  hnic  loal 
iu  uue  (hte,  aiul  aci|iuieU  KNnctbing  buyoud  iu  mie  capiation.    Hd.  ] 
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served  tbat  you  tossed  me  sometimes,  I  don't  care 
how  often,  or  how  high  he  tosses  me,  when  only 
friends  are  present,  for  then  I  fall  upon  soft  ground ; 
but  I  do  not  like  falling  on  stones,  which  is  the  case 
when  enemies  are  present.  I  think  this  a  pretty 
good  image,  sir.*'  Johnson.  **  Sir,  it  is  one  of  the 
happiest  I  have  ever  heard  \" 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  venom  in  the  wounds 
which  he  inflicted  at  any  time,  unless  they  were  irri- 
tated by  some  malignant  infusion  by  other  hands. 
We  were  instantly  as  cordial  again  as  ever,  and  joined 
in  hearty  laugh  at  some  ludicrous  but  innocent  pecu- 
liarities of  one  of  our  friends.  Boswell.  **Do  you 
think,  sir,  it  is  always  culpable  to  laugh  at  a  man  to 
his  face  ?"  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  that  depends  upon 
the  man  and  the  thing.  If  it  is  a  slight  man,  and  a 
slight  thing,  you  may ;  for  you  take  nothing  valuable 
from  him.'* 

He  said,  *^  I  read  yesterday  Dr.  Blair's  sermon  on 
devotion,  from  the  text  *  Cornelius,  a  devout  man.' 
His  doctrine  is  the  best  limited,  the  best  expressed  : 
there  is  the  most  warmth  without  fanaticism,  the  most 
rational  transport.  There  is  one  part  of  it  which  I 
disapprove,  and  I  'd  have  him  correct  it ;  which  is> 
that  *  he  who  does  not  feel  joy  in  religion  is  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven !'  there  are  many  good  men 
whose  fear  of  God  predominates  over  their  love.  It  may 
discourage.     It  was  rashly  said  ^    A  noble  sermon  it 


*  [The  mnpUdty  widi  whidi  Boiwell  repeats  this  flatiery,  without  aedng  diat 
It  was  only  tL  ptace^eringj  is  very  characteristic  and  amusing. — Ed.1 

•  [The  pasMigf  racrred  to  is,  ^^  Of  what  nature  must  that  mxui*s  rdigion  be> 
who  proftisiM  to  wordiip  Ood  and  to  beUeve  in  Christ,  and  jet  raises  his  uoughts 
lowaids  Ood  and  his  Saviour  without  any  warmth  ofgratUude  or  love  f  This 
is  not  Uie  man  whom  you  would  choose  for  your  bosom  friendy  or  whose  heart 
yon  would  expect  to  answer  *with  reciprocal  tcarmih  to  yours;  such  a  person 
arast  as  ye<  be  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'* — Blair's  Scrmous,  voL  i. 
p.  961.  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  is  certainly  just ;  and  it  may  be,  moreover,  ob- 
Hned  tliat,  from  Blair's  expressions,  and  his  reference  to  humau  friendsliips 
0md  t{fieikm»f  be  night  be  undentood  to  mean,  that  unless  we  fed  the  same  khul 
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is  indeed.  I  wish  Blairwonld  come  over  to  the  church 
of  England." 

^VTieii  Mr,  Laiigton  returned  to  us,  the  "flow  of 
talk  went  on."  An  eminent  authour '  being  mentioned : 
Johnson.  "  He  is  not  a  pleasant  man.  His  con- 
versation is  neither  instructive  nor  brilliant.  He  does 
not  talk  as  if  impelled  by  any  fulness  of  knowledge 
or  vivacity  of  imagination.  His  conversation  is  like 
that  of  any  other  sensible  man.  He  talks  with  no 
wish  either  to  inform  or  to  hear,  but  only  because  he 
thinks  it  does  not  become to  sit  in  a  com- 
pany and  say  nothing." 

Mr.  Langtou  having  repeated  the  anecdote  of  Ad- 
dison having  distinguished  between  his  powers  in 
conversation  and  in  writing,  by  saying  "  I  have  only 
ninepence  in  my  pocket;  but  I  can  draw  for  a  tliou- 
sand  pounds;" — Joitnson.  *'  He  had  not  that  retort 
ready,  sir;  he  hail  prepared  it  before-hand."  Lang- 
ton  (turning  to  tne),  "  A  fine  surmise.  Set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  tliief." 

Johnson  calle<l  the  East  Indians  barbarians.  Bos- 
well.  "You  will  except  the  Chinese,  sir?"  John- 
son. "No,  sir."  Boswiii.r..  "  Have  they  not  arts  ?" 
Johnson.  "They  have  pottery."  Boswell.  "What 
do  you  say  to  the  written  cliaracters  of  their  language  ?" 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  they  have  not  an  alphabet.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  form  what  all  other  nations 
have  formed."  Boswei.l.  "  There  is  more  learning 
in  their  language  than  in  any  other,  from  the  immense 
number  of  their  characters."  Johnson.  "  It  is  only 
more  difficult  from  its  rudeness;  as  there  is  more 


of  "  wKinlh"  undaflfeciipn  Icm-atdi  *)od  llmt  we  do  lonatdiOio  objocu 
lore.  we»rt  fur  from  ilic  kinsdcni  of  lieiv.^n— an  idta  which  mxini  lo  cc 
fuHiuinn.  and  wbtcli  every  Hibci-niindcd  chriiliiui  fixts  lo  be  a  mc 
mmU  i  foi  Ihe  love  of  Uod  and  the  luve  of  one's  wife  and  friend  arc  cv 
the  laiiupaHian.— Ed.] 

■  |Piob.ibly  Dr.RobeiUon— Ed.) 
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labour  in  hewing  down  a  tree  with  a  stone  than  with 
an  axe.** 

He  said,  **  I  have  been  reading  Liord  Karnes's 
•  (fetches  of  the  History  of  Man/  In  treating  of 
severity  of  punishment,  he  mentions  that  of  Madame 
Lapouchin,  in  Russia,  but  he  does  not  give  it  fairly; 
for  I  have  looked  at  Chappe  IfAuteroche^  from  whom 
he  has  taken  it.  He  stops  where  it  is  said  that  the 
spectators  thought  her  innocent,  and  leaves  out  what 
follows ;  that  she  nevertheless  was  guilty.  Now  this 
is  being  as  culpable  as  one  can  conceive,  to  misre- 
present fact  in  a  book,  and  for  what  motive  ?  It  is 
like  one  of  those  lies  which  people  tell,  one  cannot 
see  why.  The  woman's  life  was  spared ;  and  no 
punishment  was  too  great  for  the  fevourite  of  an 
empress,  who  had  conspired  to  dethrone  her  mistress." 
BoswELi..  "  He  was  only  giving  a  picture  of  the 
lady  in  her  sufferings."  Johnson.  "Nay,  don't 
endeavour  to  palliate  this.  Guilt  is  a  principal 
feature  in  the  picture.  Karnes  is  puzzled  with  a 
question  that  puzzled  me  when  I  was  a  very  young 
man.  Why  is  it  that  the  interest  of  money  is  lower, 
when  money  is  plentiful ;  for  five  pounds  has  the 
same  proportion  of  value  to  a  hundred  pounds  when 
money  is  plentiful,  as  when  it  is  scarce?  A  lady 
explained  it  to  me.  It  is  (said  she)  because  when 
money  is  plentiful  there  are  so  many  more  who  have 
money  to  lend,  that  they  bid  down  one  another. 
Many  have  then  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  one  says — 
Take  mine  rather  than  another's,  and  you  shall  have 
it  at  four  per  cenV*  Boswell,  "  Does  Lord  Kames 
decide  the  question  ?"  JoH  nson.  "  I  think  he  leaves 
it  as  he  found  it."  Boswell.  "This  must  have 
been  an  extraordinary  lady  who  instructed  you,  sir. 
May  I  ask  who  she   was  ?"     Johnson.    "  Molly 
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Aston  ',  sir,  tlie  sister  of  those  latHcs  with  whom  you 

dined  at  Ltchfit'ld. 1  shall  be  at  hoine  to-morrow." 

BoswKi.L.  "  Then  let  us  dine  by  ourselves  at  the 
Mitre,  to  keep  up  the  old  custom,  '  the  custom  of  the 
manor,'  custom  of  the  Mitre."  Johnson.  "Sir,  so 
it  shall  be." 

[Dr.  Johnson  had  however  an  avowed  and  scarcely  Pi™ 
limited  partiality  for  all  who  bore  the  name  or  boasted 
the  alliance  of  an  Aston  or  a  Flervey  ;  [but  above  all 
for  Miss  Mary  Aston,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his 
criticisms  on  Pope's  epitaphs,  as  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  elegance.]  And  when  Mr.  Thrale  once 
asked  him  which  had  been  the  happiest  period  of  his 
past  life?  he  replied,  it  was  that  year  in  which  he 
spent  one  whole  evening  with  Molly  Aston.  "That 
indeed,"  said  he,  "  was  not  happiness,  it  was  rapture ; 
but  the  thoughts  of  it  sweetened  the  whole  year." 
Mrs.  Piozzi  observes,  that  the  evening  alluded  to  was 
not  passed  t^te-d-tete.  but  in  a  select  company,  of 
which  the  present  Lord  Kilmorey  ■  was  one.  **  Molly," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  was  a  beauty  and  a  scholar,  and 

'  JvhnMin  had  an  cxlraonlfnarr  utmirallon  of  this  lidj,  not  with  standing  the 
«w  ■  Tiolmt  whig.      In  Rnitirer  lii  her  high-Honn  tpccchcE  for  liberty,  he  kd. 
Jrwiid  M  her  the  following  upignoi,  of  which  [  presume  to  oStr  s  liBti»Utioii : 
"  Uber  ut  eon  iclim,  luaiiiili  pulchn  Mario, 
Vl  maaam  liber— pulchn  Muia,  vale!"' 
Adieu,  Miiia !  ilncc  jrau  'd  have  me  ftte  : 
For,  who  biholdi  th;  chunis,  a  slave  moit  be. 
A  MHTcipondcnl  of  "  The  QmiLMnaii's  Magaiine,"  who  iabseribes  hhniiclf 
SciotL-s,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  forweral  excellent  rEmarks, obscnen,  "The 
I  o(  Ur.  Johnton'i  linni  to  Mio  Alton,  whose  whig  principles  he  bad  been 
"  J.  appears  lo  me  to  be  takm  from  an  ingenious  epigram  in  the  '  Me- 
onguHia,   *ol.  iiL  p.  370,  edit.  I7IG,  on  a  young  lady  who  appeared  al  a  mai- 
qninsde,  hahUtit  em  Jtisili;  during  the  fietec  contenliona  of  the  followen  of  Mo- 
lina* and  Janieniiu  coneemlnfi  free-will : 

■'  On  I'elonne  ici  que  Calisle 
Ait  pria  lliabil  dc  Moliniite. 
Fuiaque  cetle  jeune  bcaote 
Otc  a  ehaeun  la  tiberlu 

•  18s*  anlr,  »oL  iiL  p.  ISl,  «.,  wiicre  Lord  Kilmorey  should  base  been  slalr.1 
to  be  (/(Aft,  th«  Unl/i  viscount. — En.] 
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Pioai.    a  wit  and  a  whig ;  and  she  talked  all  in  praise  of 
^     '   liberty :  and  so  I  made  that  epigram  upon  her— -She 
was  the  loveliest  creature  I  ever  saw ! 

Mrs.  Piozzi  asked  him  what  his  wife  thought 
of  this  attachment  ?  ^*  She  was  jealous,  to  be  sure," 
said  he,  "  and  teased  me  sometimes,  when  I  would 
let  her;  and  one  day,  as  a  fortune-telling  gipsy 
passed  us,  when  we  were  walking  out  in  cmnpany 
with  two  or  three  friends  in  the  country,  she  made 
the  wench  \o€k  at  my  hand,  but  soon  repented  her 
curiosity ;  for,  says  the  gipsy»*  your  heart  is  divided, 
sir,  between  a  Betty  and  a  Molly :  Betty  loves  you 
best,  but  you  take  most  delight  in  Molly's  company : 
when  I  turned  about  to  laugh,  I  saw  my  wife  was 
crying.     Pretty  charmer  !  she  had  no  reason  I**] 

On  Saturday,  May  9>  we  fulfilled  our  purpose  of 
dining  by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  according  to  the 
old  custom.  There  was,  on  these  occasions,  a  little 
circumstance  of  kind  attention  to  Mrs.  VVilfiams, 
which  must  not  be  omitted.  Before  coming  out, 
and  leaving  her  to  dine  alone,  he  gave  her  her  choice 
of  a  chicken,  a  sweetbread,  or  any  other  little  nice 
thing,  which  was  carefully  sent  to  her  from  the  tavern 
ready  drest. 

Our  conversation  to-day,  I  know  not  how,  turned, 
I  think,  for  the  only  time  at  any  length,  during  our 
long  acquaintance,  upon  the  sensual  intercourse  be- 
tween the  sexes,  the  delight  of  which  he  ascribed 
chiefly  to  imagination.  "  Were  it  not  for  imagina- 
tion, sir,**  said  he,  "  a  man  would  be  as  happy  in  the 
arms  of  a  chambermaid  as  of  a  duchess.  But  such  is 
the  adventitious  charm  of  fancy,  that  we  find  men  who 
have  violated  the  best  principles  of  society,  and  ruined 
their  fame  and  their  fortune,  that  they  might  possess 
a  woman  of  rank."     It  would  not  be  proper  to  record 
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the  particulars  of  siicli  a  conversation  in  moments  of 
unreserved  frankness,  when  nobody  was  present  on 
whom  it  could  have  any  hurtful  effect.  That  subject, 
when  philoBophicaily  treated,  may  surely  employ  the 
mind  in  a  curious  discussion,  and  as  innocently  as 
anatomy ;  provided  that  those  who  do  treat  it  Iteep 
clear  of  inflammatory  incentives. 

"  From  frrave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe," — we 
were  soon  engaged  in  very  different  speculation  ; 
humbly  and  reverently  considering  and  wondering  at 
the  universal  mystery  of  all  things,  as  our  imperfect 
faculties  can  now  judge  of  lliern.  "  There  are,"  said 
he,  "  innumerable  questions  to  which  the  inquisitive 
mind  can  in  this  state  receive  no  answer :  Why  do 
you  and  I  exist  ?  Why  was  this  world  created  ?  Since 
it  was  to  be  created,  why  was  it  not  created  sooner  ?" 

On  Sunday,  May  10,  I  supped  with  him  at  Mr. 
Hoole's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  have  neglected 
the  memorial  of  this  evening,  so  as  to  remember  no 
more  of  it  than  two  particulars  :  one  that  he  strenu- 
ously opposed  an  argimient  by  Sir  Joshua,  that  virtue 
was  preferable  to  vice,  considering  this  life  only  ;  and 
that  8  man  would  be  virtuous  were  it  only  to  preser^'e 
his  character ;  and  that  he  expressed  much  wonder 
at  the  curious  formation  of  the  bat,  a  mouse  with 
wings ;  saying,  that  it  was  almost  as  strange  a  thing 
in  physiologj',  as  if  the  fabulous  dragon  could  be 
seen. 

On  Tuesday,  May  12,  I  waited  on  the  Earl  of 
Marchraont,  to  know  if  his  lordship  would  favour  Dr. 
Johnson  with  information  concerning  Pope,  whose 
Life  he  was  ahout  to  write.  Johnson  had  not  flat- 
tered himself  with  tlie  hopes  of  receiving  any  civility 
from  this  nobleman ;  for  he  said  to  me,  when  I 
mentioned  Lord  Marchraont  as  one  who  could  tell 
him  a  great  den!  about  Pope, — "  Sir,  he  will  tell  me 

vol..  TV.  P 
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nothing."  I  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  his 
lordship,  and  applied  to  him  of  myself,  without  being 
commissioned  by  Johnson.  His  lordship  behaved  in 
the  most  polite  and  obliging  manner,  promised  to  tell 
all  he  recollected  about  Pope,  and  was  so  very  cour- 
teous as  to  say,  **  Tell  Dr.  Johnson  I  hare  a  great 
respect  for  him,  and  am  ready  to  show  it  in  any  way 
I  can.  I  am  to  be  in  the  city  to-morrow,  and  will 
call  at  his  house  as  I  return."  His  lordship  however 
asked,  "  Will  he  write  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets*  im- 
partially? He  was  the  first  that  brought  whig  and 
tory  into  a  dictionary.  And  what  do  you  think  of 
the  definition  of  Excise  ?  Do  you  know  the  history  of 
his  aversion  to  the  word  tran^re  T*  Then  taking 
down  the  folio  Dictionary,  he  showed  it  with  this 
censure  on  its  secondary  sense :  ^  To  escape  from  se* 
crecy  to  notice ;  a  sense  lately  innovated  from  France, 
without  necessity  \'  "The  truth  was.  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  who  left  the  Jacobites,  first  used  it ;  therefrare 
it  was  to  be  condemned.  He  should  have  shown 
what  word  would  do  for  it,  if  it  was  unnecessary.** 
I  afterwards  put  the  question  to  Johnson :  "  Why, 
sir,**  said  he,  ^^get  abroad^''  Boswell.  "  That,  sir, 
is  using  two  words."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  there  is  no 
end  to  this.  You  may  as  well  insist  to  have  a  word 
for  old  age."*  Boswell.  "  Well,  sir,  senectuar 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  to  insist  always  that  there 
should  be  one  word  to  express  a  thing  in  English, 
because  there  is  one  in  another  language,  is  to  change 
the  language.** 


■  [Few  words,  however,  of  modem  introduction  have  had  greater  success  than 
diis-libr  it  is  not  only  in  general,  but  even  in  vulgar  use.  Johnson's  awkward 
inb^titute  of  ^''  get  abroad*^  does  not  seem  to  express  exactly  the  same  meaning : 
m  secret  may  get  abroad  hy  design,  by  accident,  by  breach  of  confidence ;  but  it 
li  said  to  transpire  when  it  becomes  known  by  small  indirect  circumstances— by 
symptoms — ^by  inferences.  It  is  now  often  used  in  the  direct  sense  of  ^^  get 
abrtud,**  but,  at  appears  to  the  editor,  incorrectly.— £d.] 
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I  avniltnl  myself  of  tliis  opportunity  to  hear  from 
Lis  lordship  mniiy  partimlars  both  of  Pope  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  which  I  have  in  writing. 

I  proposed  to  Lord  Marchinont,  that  he  should  re- 
vise Johnson's  Life  of  Pope :  "  So,"  said  his  lordship, 
"  you  would  put  me  in  a  dangerous  situation.  You 
know  he  knocked  down  Osborne,  the  bookseller'," 

Elated  with  the  success  of  my  spontaneous  ex- 
ertion to  procure  material  and  respectable  aid  to  John- 
son for  Ills  very  favourite  work,  "the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  I  hastened  down  to  Mr.  Thrale's,  at  Strea- 
thani,  where  he  now  was,  that  I  might  ensure  his 
being  at  home  next  day;  and  after  dinner,  when  I 
thouglit  he  would  receive  the  good  news  in  tlie  best 
humour,  I  announced  it  eagerly :  "  I  have  been  at 
work  for  you  to-day,  sir.  I  have  been  with  Lord 
Marcbmont.  He  bade  me  tell  you  he  has  a  great 
respect  for  you,  and  will  call  on  you  to-morrow  at 
one  o'clock,  and  communicate  all  he  knows  about 
Pope."  Here  I  paused,  in  full  expectation  that  he 
would  be  pleased  with  this  iuU'lh'gence,  would  praise 
my  active  merit,  and  would  be  alert  to  embrace  such 
an  offer  from  n  nobleman.  But  whether  I  had  shown 
an  over-exultation,  which  provoked  his  spleen ;  or 
whether  he  was  seized  with  a  suspicion  that  I  hail 
obtruded  him  on  Lord  Marcbmont,  and  humbled  liim 
too  much  ;  or  whether  there  was  any  thing  more  than 
an  unlucky  fit  of  ill-humour,  I  know  not ;  but  to  my 
surprise  the  result  was, — Johnson.  "  I  shall  not  be 
in  town  to-morrow.  I  don't  care  to  know  about 
Pope."*  Mrs.  Thrale  :  (surprised  as  I  was,  aud  a 
little  angry).  "  I  suppose,  sir,  Mr.  Boswell  thought, 
that  as  you  are  to  write  Pope's  Life,  you  would  wish 
lo  know  about  him."     JouNsoN.  "  Wisli !  why  yes. 
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If  it  rained  knowledge,  I  'd  hold  out  my  hand ;  but  I 
would  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  go  in  quest  of 
it."  There  was  no  arguing  with  him  at  the  moment. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  said,  **  Lord  Marchmont 
will  call  on  me,  and  then  I  shall  call  on  Lord  March- 
mont." Mrs.  Thrale  was  uneasy  at  his  unaccount- 
able ^  caprice ;  and  told  me,  that  if  I  did  not  take 
care  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  Lord  March- 
mont and  him,  it  would  never  take  place,  which  would 
be  a  great  pity.  I  sent  a  card  to  his  lordship,  to  be 
left  at  Johnson's  house,  acquainting  him,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  could  not  be  in  town  next  day,  but  would 
do  himself  the  honour  of  waiting  on  him  at  another 
time.  I  give  this  account  fairly,  as  a  specimen  of 
that  unhappy  temper  with  which  this  great  and  good 
man  had  occasionally  to  struggle,  from  something 
morbid  in  his  constitution.  Let  the  most  censorious 
of  my  readers  suppose  himself  to  have  a  violent  fit  of 
the  toothach  or  to  have  received  a  severe  stroke  on 
the  shin-bone,  and  when  in  such  a  state  to  be  asked 
a  question ;  and  if  he  has  any  candour,  he  will  not 
be  surprised  at  the  answers  which  Johnson  sometimes 
gave  in  moments  of  irritation,  which,  let  me  assure 
diem,  is  exquisitely  painful.  But  it  must  not  be 
erroneously  supposed  that  he  was,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, careless  concerning  any  work  which  he  under- 
took, or  that  he  was  generally  thus  peevish.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  following  year  he  had  a  very 
agreeable  interview  with  Lord  Marchmont  at  his 
lordship's  house;  and  this  very  afternoon  he  soon 
forgot  any  fretfulness,  and  fell  into  conversation  as 
usual. 

I  mentioned  a  reflection  having  been  thrown  out 

>  [Not  quite  so  unaccountable  as  Mr.  Boswell  seems  to  think.  Ilii  inter- 
vention  in  this  affair,  unsoiiciled  and  unauthorized,  exhibits  the  bustling  vanity 
of  his  own  character,  and  Johnson  very  judiciously  declined  being  dragged  before 
Lord  Marchmont  by  so  headlong  a  master  of  the  ceremonies £d.] 
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:igaiiist  four  peers  for  Iiaving  presumed  to  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  in  a. 
cause  in  the  house  of  lords,  as  if  that  were  indecent. 
Johnson'.  "  Sir,  tliere  is  no  ground  for  censure.  The 
peers  are  judges  themselves :  and  supposing  them 
really  to  he  of  a  different  opinion,  they  might  from 
duty  be  in  opposition  to  the  judges,  who  were  there 
only  to  be  consulted." 

lu  this  observation  I  fully  concurred  with  him; 
for,  unquestionably,  all  the  peers  are  vested  wilh  the 
highest  judicial  powers ;  and  when  they  are  confident 
that  tliey  understand  a  cause,  are  not  obliged,  nay, 
ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary 
law  judges,  or  even  in  that  of  those  who  from  their 
studies  and  experience  are  called  the  law  lords.  I 
consider  the  peers  in  general  as  I  do  a  jury,  who 
ought  to  listen  with  respectful  attention  to  the  sages 
of  the  law ;  but  if,  after  hearing  them,  they  have  a 
firm  opinion  of  their  own,  are  bound,  as  honest  men, 
to  decide  accordingly.  Nor  is  it  so  difficult  for  them 
tu  uuderstaud  even  law  questions  as  is  generally 
thouglit,  provided  they  will  bestow  sufficient  attention 
upon  them.  This  observation  was  made  by  my  ho- 
noured relation  the  late  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  camps  and  courts  *,  yet  assured  nie,  that  he 
could  form  a  clear  opinion  upon  most  of  the  causes 
that  came  before  the  house  of  lords,  "  as  th°y  were 
so  well  enucleated  in  the  Cases." 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us,  that  a  curious  clergyman  of 
our  acquaintance  had  discovered  a  licentious  stanza, 
which  Pope  had  originally  in  his  "  Universal  Prayer," 
before  the  stanza, 

"  HliU  conscience  dicules  lo  be  dune. 
Or  xHcni  III  nnt  todn,"&c. 

L I 
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and  thai  Dr.  JobmcHi  obserred,  ^  h  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  GmaruUT  There  are,  indeed,  in  Pastor 
Fido,  many  sndi  flim^  sfieifidal  reasnnings  as  that 
in  the  last  two  lines  of  this  stanza. 

BoswELL.  **  In  that  stanza  of  Pope^s,  ^rod  cf 
firaf  is  certainly  a  bad  meUpfaor.^  Mns.  Th&alk. 
'^And  'sins  d[ num^eMi"  is  a  fiinUy  expression;  for 
its  tme  impcnt  is  momrmtoms,  which  cannot  be  in- 
tended.^ Johnson.  ^  It  mnst  have  been  written 
'of  Moments.*  Of  imomemt^  is  wumiemtous;  of  mo- 
mentSf  momentary.  I  warrant  yon,  howeTer,  Pope 
wrote  this  stanza,  and  some  friend  strudc  it  out. 
Boileau  wrote  some  sudi  thing,  and  Amand  stmck 
it  out,  saying, '  Fausgagnerez  deux  on  trois  impies, 
et  perdrez  je  ne  sgais  comhien  dhonettes  gens.' 
These  fellows  want  to  say  a  daring  thing,  and  don't 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  Mere  poets  know  no  more 
of  fundamental  principles  than — ."  Here  he  was  in- 
terrupted somehow.  Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned  Dry- 
den.  Johnson.  "He  puzzled  himself  about  pre- 
destination.  How  foolish  was  it  in  Pope  to  give  all 
his  friendship  to  lords,  who  thought  they  honoured 
him  by  being  with  him ;  and  to  choose  such  lords 
as  Burlington,  and  Cobham,  and  Bolingbroke !  Ba- 
thurst  was  negative,  a  pleasing  roan ;  and  I  have  heard 
no  ill  of  Marchmont.  And  then  always  saying,  *  I  do 
not  value  you  for  being  a  lord ;'  which  was  a  sure 
proof  that  he  did.  I  never  say  I  do  not  value  Bos- 
well  more  for  being  bom  to  an  estate,  because  I  do 
not  care."  Boswell.  "Nor  for  being  a  Scotch- 
man?"  **  Nay,  sir,  I  do  value  you  more  for  being 
a  Scotchman.     You  are  a  Scotchman  without  the 
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faults  of  Scotchmen.     Vou  would  not  have  been  so 
valuable  as  you  are  had  you  not  been  a  Scotchman.*' 
'I'alking  of  divorces,  1  asked  if  Othello's  doctrine 
was  not  plausible; 


Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  joined  against  this. 
Johnson.  "  Ask  any  man  if  he'd  wish  not  to  know 
of  sudi  an  injury."  Boswell.  "  Would  you  t«ll 
your  friend  to  make  him  unhappy?"  Johnson. 
*'  Perhaps,  sir,  I  should  not ;  but  that  would  be  from 
prudence  on  my  own  account.  A  man  would  tell 
bis  father."  Boswell.  "Yes;  because  he  would 
not  have  spurious  children  to  get  any  share  of  the 
family  inheritance."  Mrs.  Thuale.  "  Or  he  would 
tell  his  brother."  Boswell.  "  Certainly  his  elder 
brother,"  Johnson.  "  You  would  tell  your  friend 
of  a  woman's  infamy,  to  prevent  his  marrying  a  pro- 
stitute: there  is  the  same  reason  to  tell  him  of  his 
wife's  infidelity  when  he  is  married,  to  prevent  the 
consettuences  of  imposition.  It  is  a  breacli  of  con- 
fidence not  to  tell  a  friend."     Boswell.  "  Would 

you  tell  Mr. ?"  (naming  a  gentleman'  who 

assuredly  was  not  in  the  least  danger  of  such  a  mi- 
serable disgrace,  though  married  to  a  fine  woman.) 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  because  it  would  do  no  good  : 
he  is  so  sluggish,  he  'd  never  go  to  parliament  and 
get  through  a  divorce." 

He  said  of  one-  of  our  friends,  "  He  is  ruining 
himself  without  pleasure.  A  man  who  loses  at  jday, 
or  who  runs  out  his  fortune  at  court,  makes  his  estate 
less,  in  hopes  of  making  it  bigger  (I  am  sure  of  this 
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word,  which  was  often  used  by  him) :  but  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  pass  through  the  quagmire  of  parsimony  to 
the  gulf  of  ruin.  To  pass  over  the  flowery  path  of 
extravagance  is  very  well." 

Amongst  the  numerous  prints  pasted  on  the  walls 
of  the  dining-room   at    Streatham  was   Hogarth  s 
"  Modern  Midnight  Conversation.'*     I   asked   him 
what  he  knew  of  Parson  Ford,  who  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the   riotous  group.     Johnson. 
**  Sir,  he  was  my  acquaintance  and  relation,  my  mo- 
ther's nephew.     He  had  purchased  a  living  in  the 
country,  but  not  simoniacally.     I  never  saw  him  but 
in  the  country.     I  have  been  told  he  was  a  man  of 
great  parts ;  very  profligate,  but  I  never  heard  he 
was  impious."     Boswell.  "  Was  there  not  a  story 
of  his  ghost  having  appeared  ?  "     Johnson.  "  Sir,  it 
was  believed.     A  waiter  at  the  Hummums^  in  which 
house  Ford  died,  had  been  absent  for  some  time,  and 
returned,  not  knowing  that  Ford  was  dead.     Going 
down  to  the  cellar,  according  to  the  stoiy,  he  met 
him ;  going  down  again,  he  met  him  a  second  time. 
When  he  came  up,  he  asked  some  of  the  people  of 
the  house  what  Ford  could  be  doing  there.     They 
told  him  Ford  was  dead.     The  waiter  took  a  fever, 
in  which  he  lay  for  some  time.     When  he  recovered, 
he  said  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  some  women 
from  Ford  ;  but  he  was  not  to  tell  what,  or  to  whom. 
He  walked  out;  he  was  followed;   but  somewhere 
about  St.  Paul's  they  lost  him.     He  came  back,  and 
said  he  had  delivered  the  message,  and  the  women 
exclaimed,  *  Then  we  are  all  undone !'     Dr,  Pellet, 
who  was  not  a  credulous  man,  inquired  into  the  truth 
of  this  story,  and  he  said  the  evidence  was  irresisti- 
ble.    My  wife  went  to  the  Hummums ;  (it  is  a  place 
where  people  get  themselves  cupped.)     I  believe  she 
went  with  intention  to  hear  about  this  story  of  Ford. 
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At  first  they  wew  unwilling  to  tell  her ;  but,  after 
tbey  had  talked  to  her,  she  raine  away  satisfied  that 
it  was  tnie.  To  be  sure,  the  man  had  a  fever;  and 
this  vision  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  it.  But 
if  the  message  to  the  women,  and  their  behaviour 
upon  it,  were  true  as  related,  there  was  something 
supernatural.  That  rests  ujion  his  word  ;  and  there 
it  remains." 

After  Mrs.  Thrale  was  gone  to  bed,  Johnson  and  I 
sat  up  late.  We  resumed  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  ar- 
gument on  the  preceding  Sunday,  that  a  man  would 
be  virtuous,  though  he  had  no  other  motive  than  to 
preserve  his  character.  Johnson.  '•  Sir,  it  is  not 
tnie ;  for,  as  to  this  world,  vice  does  not  hurt  a  man's 
character."  Bosweli..  '"  Yes,  sir,  debauching  a 
friend's  wife   will."     Johnson.    "No,    sir.      Who 

thinks   the  worse   of  '  for  it?"     Bosweli,. 

**  Lord was  not  his   friend."     Johnson. 

'•  That  is  only  a  circumstance,  sir ;  a  slight  distinc- 
tion.    He  could  not  get  into  the  house  but  by  Lord 

".     A  man  is  chosen  knight  of  the  shire  not 

the  less  for  having  debauched  ladies,"  BoswELI.. 
"  What,  sir,  if  he  debauched  the  ladies  of  gentlemen 
in  the  county,  will  not  there  be  a  general  resentment 
against  him  ?"  Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  He  will  lose 
those  particular  gentlemen ;  but  the  rest  will  not 
trouble  their  heads  about  it"  (warmly).  Boswfi.i,. 
"Well,  sir,  I  cannot  think  so."  Johnson.  "Nay, 
sir,  there  is  no  talking  with  a  man  who  will  dispute 
what  every  body  knows  (angrily).  Don't  you  know 
this?"  BoswELi,.  "  No,  sir;  and  1  wish  to  think 
better  of  your  country  than  you  represent  it,  I  knew 
in  Scotland  a  gentleman  obliged  to  leave  it  for  de- 
bauching a  lady  ;  and  in  one  of  our  counties  an  earl's 
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brother  lost  his  election  because  he  had  debauched 
the  lady  of  another  earl  in  that  county,  and  destroyed 
the  peace  of  a  noble  family." 

Still  he  would  not  yield.  He  proceeded :  "  Will 
you  not  allow,  sir,  that  vice  does  not  hurt  a  man's 
character  so  as  to  obstnict  his  prosperity  in  life,  when 

you  know  that ^  was  loaded  with  wealth 

and  honours  ?  a  man  who  had  acquired  his  fortune 
by  such  crimes,  that  his  consciousness  of  them  im- 
pelled him  to  cut  his  own  throat."  Boswell.  "  You 
will  recollect,  sir,  that  Dr.  Robertson  said  he  cut  his 
throat  because  he  was  weary  of  still  life ;  little  things 
not  being  sufficient  to  move  his  great  mind."  John- 
son (very  angry).  **  Nay,  sir,  what  stuff  is  this !  You 
had  no  more  this  opinion  after  Robertson  said  it  than 
before.  I  know  nothing  more  offensive  than  repeat- 
ing what  one  knows  to  be  foolish  things,  by  way  of 
continuing  a  dispute,  to  see  what  a  man  will  answer, 
— to  make  him  your  butt !"  (angrier  still.)  Boswell. 
**^  My  dear  sir,  I  had  no  such  intention  as  you  seem 
to  suspect ;  I  had  not  indeed.  Might  not  this  noble- 
man have  felt  every  thing  ^  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable,' as  Hamlet  says  ?"  Johnson.  "  Nay,  if 
you  are  to  bring  in  gabble^  I  '11  talk  no  more.  I  will 
not,  upon  my  honour."  My  readers  will  decide  upon 
%         this  dispute. 

Next  morning  I  stated  to  Mrs.  Thrale  at  break- 
fast, before  he  came  down,  the  dispute  of  last  night 
as  to  the  influence  of  character  upon  success  in  life. 
She  said  he  was  certainly  wrong ;  and  told  me  that 
a  baronet  lost  an  election  in  Wales  because  he  had 
debauched  the  sister  of  a  gentleman  in  the  county, 
whom  he  made  one  of  his  daughters  invite  as  her 
companion  at  his  seat  in^  the  country,  when  his  lady 

1  [Lord  Clive.    Sec  ante,  p.  195 £d.] 
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and  his  other  children  were  in  London.  But  she 
would  not  encounter  Joiinson  upon  the  subject. 

I  staid  all  this  day  with  him  at  Streathain.  He 
talked  a  great  deal  in  verj'  good  humour. 

Looking  at  Messrs.  Dilly's  splendid  edition  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  miscellaneous  works,  he  laughed, 
and  Bald,  "  Here  are  now  two  speeches  ascribed  to 
him,  both  of  which  were  written  by  me:  and  the  best 
of  it  is,  they  have  fouud  out  that  one  is  like  Demo- 
sthenes, and  the  other  like  Cicero'." 

He  censured  Lord  Kames's  "  Sketches  of  the  Hi- 
story of  Man,"  for  misrepresenting  Clarendon's  ac- 
count of  the  appearance  of  Sir  George  Villiers's  ghost, 
as  if  Clarendon  were  weakly  credulous ;  when  the 
truth  is,  that  Clarendon  only  says,  that  the  story  was 
upon  a  better  foundation  of  credit  than  usually  such 
discourses  are  founded  upon  ;  nay,  speaks  thus  of  the 
person  who  was  reported  to  have  seen  the  vision,  "  the 
poor  man.  if  he  had  been  at  all  waking;"  which 
Lord  Karnes  has  omitted  ^  He  added,  "  In  this  book 
it  is  maintained  tliat  virtue  is  natural  to  man,  and 
that  if  we  would  but  consult  our  own  hearts,  we 
.'should  be  virtuous.  Now,  after  consulting  our  own 
hearts  all  we  can,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  have,  we 
find  how  few  of  us  are  virtuous.  This  is  saying  a 
thing  which  all  mankind  know  not  to  be  true." 
BoswEi.L.  "Is  not  modesty  natural?"  JonNsoN. 
'*  I  cannot  say,  sir,  as  we  find  no  people  quite  in  a 
state  of  nature ;  but,  I  think,  the  more  they  are 
taught,  the  more  modest  they  are.  The  French  are 
n  gross,  iU-bred,  untaught  people  ;  a  lady  there  will 
8pit  on  the  floor  and  rub  it  with  her  foot.  What  I 
gained  by  being  in  France  was,  learning  to  be  better 
satisfied  with  my  own  country.     Time  may  be  eni- 


'  [Stc  fluif,  vol.  L  p.  latL— Ed.] 
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ployed  to  more  advantage  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
four,  almost  in  any  way  than  in  travelling.  ^Vhen 
you  set  travelling  against  mere  negation,  against 
doing  nothing,  it  is  better  to  be  sure ;  but  how  much 
more  would  a  young  man  improve  were  he  to  study 
during  those  years.  Indeed,  if  a  young  man  is  wild, 
and  must  run  after  women  and  bad  company,  it  is 
better  this  should  be  done  abroad,  as,  on  his  return, 
he  can  break  off  such  connexions,  and  begin  at  home 
a  new  man,  with  a  character  to  form,  and  acquaint- 
ance to  make.  How  little  does  travelling  supply  to 
the  conversation  of  any  man  who  has  travelled ;  how 
little  to  Beauclerk  !*'     Boswell.    "  What  say  you 

to  Lord '?"    Johnson.  "  I  never  but  once 

heard  him  talk  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  that  was  of 
a  large  serpent  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.*' 
Boswell.  "  Well,  I  happened  to  hear  him  tell  the 
same  thing,  which  made  me  mention  him." 

I  talked  of  a  country  life.  Johnson.  "  Were  I 
to  live  in  the  country,  I  would  not  devote  myself  to 
the  acquisition  of  popularity ;  I  would  live  in  a  much 
better  way,  much  more  happily ;  I  would  have  my 
time  at  my  own  command."  Boswell.  "  But,  sir, 
is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  be  at  a  distance  from  all  our 
literary  friends  ?"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  will  by-and- 
by  have  enough  of  this  conversation,  which  now  de- 
lights you  so  much.** 

As  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  subordination,  he 
was  at  all  times  watchful  to  repress  the  vulgar  cant 
against  the  manners  of  the  great.  ^*  High  people, 
sir,'*  said  he,  "  are  the  best :  take  a  hundred  ladies  of 
quality,  you  *11  find  them  better  wives,  better  mothers, 
more  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  pleasure  to  their 
children,  than  a  hundred  other  women.  Trades- 
women (I  mean  the  wives  of  tradesmen)  in  the  city, 

*  [Cbarlemonu    UU  lordship  waa  in  the  habit  of  telling  the  story  alluded  to 
rather  too  oilteD.-»£D.] 
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iffao  are  worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
are  the  worst  creatures  upon  the  earth,  grossly  igno- 
rant, and  thinking  viciousness  fashionable.  Farmers, 
I  think,  are  often  worthless  fellows.  Few  lords  will 
cheat;  and,  if  they  do,  they'll  be  ashamed  of  it; 
farmers  cheat,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  it :  they, 
have  all  the  seusual  vices  too  of  the  nobility,  with 
cheating  into  the  bargain.  There  is  as  nmch  for- 
nication and  adultery  amongst  farmers  as  amongst 
noblemen."  Boswell.  "  The  notion  of  the  world, 
sir,  however,  is,  that  the  morals  of  women  of  quality 
are  worse  than  those  in  lower  stations."  Johnsok. 
"  Yes,  sir;  the  licentiousness  of  one  woman  of  qua- 
lity makes  more  noise  than  that  of  a  number  of 
women  in  lower  stations :  then,  sir,  you  are  to  con- 
sider the  malignity  of  women  in  the  city  against 
women  of  quality,  whicli  will  make  them  believe  any 
thing  of  them,  such  as  that  they  call  tJieir  coachmen 
to  bed.  No,  sir;  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the 
higher  in  rank,  the  richer  ladies  are,  they  are  the 
better  instructed,  and  the  mure  virtuous." 

This  year  the  Reverend  Mr.  Home  published  his 
"  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  on  the  English  Particle." 
Johnson  read  it,  and  though  not  treated  in  it  with 
sufficient  respect,  he  had  candour  enough  to  say  to 
Mr.  Seward,  "  Were  I  to  make  a  new  edition  of  ray 
Dictionary,  I  would  adopt  several '  of  Mr.  Home's 
etymologies.  I  hope  they  did  not  put  the  dog  in  the 
pillory  for  his  libel ;  he  has  too  much  literature  for 
thatV 

On  Saturday,  May  16,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr, 

■  In  Blr.  HoniE  Touke'n  enlErgcmenl  of  that  "  Letter,"  which  he  hu  since 
pablidua  wilh  this  title  of  ■'  E-nm  mfii.Ti,  or,  The  DirniioiiB  of  Purlej,"  lie 
mmtioBs  Ihii  cotoplimcnt,  «  if  Dr.  Johnaon,  inatrad  of  Kvrml  of  his  etymolo- 
gU%,  bad  Bid  all.  His  rHVllei.-iion  haling  ibui  magnilitd  it,  <bowa  how  atn- 
bitiinu  be  wai  of  the  ■ppiobation  ofio  great  s  mui.  — EIoswell. 

'  [Ste  utie,  p.  174.  The  editor  cannot  account  for  Johnion'i  ignorance  of 
the  (Silence — any  more  than  for  the  inconniiieiicj  between  the  wiihci  eipreMcd 
in  thia  and  the  funner  jiosBagp. — En-  ] 
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Beauclerk's  with  Mr.  Langton»  Mr.  Steevens,  Dr. 
Higgins,  and  some  others.  I  rc^et  very  feelingly 
every  instance  of  my  remissness  in  recording  hi^ 
memorabilia ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity (as  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  once  observed 
to  me,  after  having  made  an  adnurable  speech  in  the 
house  of  commons,  which  was  highly  applauded,  bat 
which  he  afterwards  perceived  might  have  been  bet- 
ter), "that  we  are  more  uneasy  from  thinking  of  our 
wants,  than  happy  in  thinking  of  our  acquisitions." 
This  is  an  unreasonable  mode  of  disturbing  our  tran- 
quillity, and  should  be  corrected :  let  me  then  com- 
fort myself  with  the  large  treasure  of  Johnson's  con- 
versation which  I  have  preserved  for  my  own  enjoy- 
ment and  that  of  the  world,  and  let  me  exhibit  what 
I  have  upon  each  occasion,  whether  more  or  less, 
whether  a  bulse,  or  only  a  few  sparks  of  a  diamond. 

He  said,  ^*  Dr.  Mead  lived  more  in  the  broad  sun- 
shine of  life  than  almost  any  man.'' 

The  disaster  of  General  Burgoyne's  army*  was 
then  the  common  topick  of  conversation.  It  was 
asked  why  piling  their  arms  was  insisted  upon  as  a 
matter  of  such  consequence,  when  it  seemed  to  be  a 
circumstance  so  inconsiderable  in  itself.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  a  French  authour  says,  *  Ily  a  beaucoup 
de  pueriUtis  dans  la  guerre.*  All  distinctions  are 
trifles,  because  great  things  can  seldom  occur,  and 
those  distinctions  are  settled  by  custom.  A  savage 
would  as  willingly  have  his  meat  sent  to  him  in  the 
kitchen,  as  eat  it  at  the  table  here :  as  men  beccmie 
civilised,  various  modes  of  denoting  honourable  pre- 
ference are  invented." 

He  this  day  made  the  observations  upon  the  simi- 
larity between  "  Rasselas"  and  "  Candide  :'*  which  I 

1  [Its  surrender  at  Saratogi,  March,  1778-— £0*] 
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have  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  when  considering 
his  admirable  philosophical  romance.  He  said, 
"  Candide"  he  thought  had  more  power  in  it  than 
any  thing  that  Voltaire  had  written. 

He  Baid,  '*  The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  never  can  be 
]>erfectly  translated  ;  so  much  of  the  excellence  is  in 
the  numbers  and  expression.  Francis  has  done  it 
the  best;  I'll  take  his,  hve  out  of  six,  against  them 
all." 

On  Sunday,  May  17.  i  presented  to  hira  Mr.  Ful- 
larton,  of  Fullarton,  who  has  since  distinguished 
himself  so  much  in  India,  to  whom  he  naturally 
talked  of  travels,  as  Mr.  Biydone  accompanied  him  in 
)ii8  tour  to  Sicily  and  Malta.  He  said, "  The  informa- 
tion which  we  have  from  modem  travellers  is  nmch 
more  authentick  than  what  we  had  from  ancient  tra- 
vellers :  ancient  travellers  guessed ;  modern  travellers 
measure.  The  Swiss  admit  that  there  is  but  one 
errour  in  Stanyan,  If  Brydone  were  more  attentive 
to  his  Bible,  he  would  be  a  good  traveller." 

He  said,  "  Lord  Chatham  was  a  Dictator;  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  putting  the  state  in  motion ;  now 
there  is  no  power,  all  order  is  relaxed."  Boswf,i,l. 
"  Is  there  no  hope  of  a  change  to  the  better  ?" 
Johnson.  "  \Vhy,  yes,  sir,  when  we  are  weary  of 
this  relaxation.  So  the  city  of  London  will  appoint 
its  mayors  again  by  seniority."  Bosweli,.  "  But 
is  not  that  taking  a  mei-e  chance  for  having  a  good 
or  a  bad  mayor?"  Johnson,  "  Vcs,  sir;  hut  the 
evil  of  competition  is  greater  than  that  of  the  worst 
mayor  that  can  come :  besides,  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  a  rabble  will  he 
right,  than  that  chance  will  be  right." 

Oa  Tuesday,  May  19,  '  was  to  set  out  for  Scot- 
land in  the  evening.  He  was  engaged  to  dine  with 
me  at  Mr.  Dilly's ;  I  waited  upon  him  to  remind 
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him  of  his  appointment  and  attend  bim  thither;  he 
gave  me  some  salutary  counsel,  and  lacoomiended 
vigorous  resolution  against  any  deviation  ftom  looortl 
duty.  BoswELL.  **  But  you  would  9ot  have  Aie  to 
bind  myself  by  a  solemn  obligation?"  JoHNflON 
(much  agitated).  "  What !  a  vow ! — O,  no,  sir,  a  vwr 
is  a  horrible  thing !  it  is  a  snare  for  sin.  The  man 
who  cannot  go  to  heaven  without  a  vow,  may  go— '." 
Here,  standing  erect  in  the  middle  of  his  library,  aad 
rolling  grand,  his  pause  was  truly  a  curious  oompound 
of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous :  he  half-whistled  in 
his  usual  way  when  pleasant,  and  he  paused  as  if 
checked  by  religious  awe.  Methought  he  would  have 
added,  to  hell,  but  was  restrained.  I  humoured 
Jut.  3  the  dilemma.  *^  What,  sir !"  said  I,  ** '  In  ctekim 
jusseris  ibit?*"  alluding  to  his  imitation  of  it,  ^ 

'<  And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  go».** 

I  had  mentioned  to  him  a  slight  fault  in  his  noble 
*•  Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,"  a  too 
near  recurrence  of  the  verb  spread  in  his  description 
of  the  young  enthusiast  at  college : 

<<  Through  all  his  Teins  Uie  fever  of  renown 
Spreads  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown ; 
0*er  Bodley*8  dome  his  future  lahours  spread^ 
And  Dacon^i  nianaion  trembles  o*er  his  head.** 

He  had  desired  me  to  change  spreads  to  bums; 
but  for  perfect  authenticity,  1  now  had  it  done  with 
his  own  hand  ^ .  I  thought  this  alteration  not  only 
cured  the  fault,  but  was  more  poetical,  as  it  might 
carry  an  allusion  to  the  shirt  by  which  Hercules  was 
inflamed. 
■  We  had  a  quiet,  comfortable  meeting  at  Mr.  Dilly's ; 

1  [See  ante,  vol  ii.  p.  24. — Ed.] 

•  The  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  made  the  correction  is  deposited  by  me  in  the 
noble  library  to  which  it  relates,  and  to  which  I  have  presented  other  pieces  of 
his  handwriting — Boswell. 
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nobody  tfiere  but  ourselves.  Mr.  Dilly  meutioned 
somebody  having  wished  that  Milton's  "  Tractate  on 
Education"  should  be  printed  along  with  bis  Poems 
in  the  edition  of  the  English  Poets  then  going  on. 
Johnson.  "  It  would  be  breaking  in  upon  the  plan  ; 
but  would  be  of  no  great  consequeiife.  So  far  as  it 
would  be  any  thing,  it  would  be  wrong.  Education 
in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  two 
of  its  greatest  men,  Milton  and  Locke.  Miltou's 
plan  is  impracticable,  and  I  suppose  has  never  been 
tried.  Locke's,  1  fancy,  has  been  tried  often  enough, 
but  is  very  imperfect;  it  gives  too  much  to  one  side, 
and  too  little  to  the  other;  it  gives  too  little  to  lite- 
rature.— 1  shall  do  what  I  can  for  Dr.  Watts;  but 
my  materials  are  very  scanty.  His  poems  are  by  no 
means  his  best  work.s ;  I  cannot  praise  his  poetry  itself 
highly ;  but  I  can  praise  its  design." 

My  illustrious  friend  and  I  parted  with  assiu^nces 
of  affectionate  regard. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  25th  of  May,  from  Thorpe, 
in  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  seats  of  Mr.  Bosville,  and 
gave  liim  an  account  of  my  having  passed  a  day  at 
Lincoln,  unexpectedly,  and  therefore  without  having 
any  letters  of  introduction,  but  that  I  had  been  ho- 
noured with  civilities  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Simpson, 
an  acquaintance  of  his ',  and  Captain  Broadley,  of  the 
Lincolnsliire  militia;  but  more  particularly  from  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Gordon,  the  chancellor,  who  first  re- 
ceived me  with  great  politeness  as  a  stranger,  and, 
when  I  informed  him  who  I  was,  entertained  me  at 
bis  house  with  the  most  flattering  attention  :  I  also 
expressed  the  pleasure  with  which  I  had  found  thai 
our  worthy  friend,  Langton,  was  highly  esteemed  in 
his  own  county  town. 
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"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

<<  Edinburgh,  )8th  June,  1778- 

"  My  dear  sib, 
*  *  *  *  «  *  * 

*'  Since  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  have  been  again  at  Lanark, 
and  have  had  more  conversation  with  Thomson's  sister.  Il 
is  strange  that  Murdoch,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  should 
have  mistaken  his  mother's  maiden  name,  which  he  says  was 
Hume,  whereas  Hume  was  the  name  of  his  grandmother  by 
the  mother's  side.  Hiis  mother's  name  was  Beatrix  Trotter  ^, 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Trotter  of  Fogo,  a  small  proprietor  of  land. 
Thomson  had  one  brother,  whon>  he  had  with  him  in  England 
as  his  amanuensis;  but  he  was  seized  with  a  consumption, 
and  having  returned  to  Scotland,  to  try  what  his  native  air 
would  do  for  him,  died  young.  He  had  three  sisters;  one 
married  to  Mr.  Bell,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Strathaven,  one 
to  Mr.  Craig,  father  of  the  ingenious  architect,  who  gave  the 
plan  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  to  Mr.  Thomson, 
master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Lanark.  He  was  of  a  humane 
and  benevolent  disposition ;  not  only  sent  valuable  presents  to  his 
sisters,  but  a  yearly  allowance  in  money,  and  was  always  wishing 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  them  more  good.  Lord  Lyttelton's 
observation,  that '  he  loathed  much  to  write,'  was  very  true. 
His  letters  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Thomson,  were  not  frequent,  and 
in  one  of  them  he  says,  '  All  my  friends  who  know  me^  know 
how  backward  I  am  to  write  letters;  and  never  unpute  the 
negligence  of  my  hand  to  the  coldness  of  my  heart.'  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  last  letter  which  she  had  from  him ;  she  never 
heard  that  he  had  any  intention  of  going  into  holy  orders. 
From  this  late  interview  with  his  sister,  I  think  much  more 
favourably  of  him,  as  I  hope  you  will.  I  am  eager  to  see  more 
of  your  Prefaces  to  the  Poets :  I  solace  myself  with  the  few 
proof-sheets  which  I  have. 

"  I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's '  Annals,'  which  you 
will  please  to  return  to  me  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can. 
He  says,  *  he  wishes  you  would  cut  a  little  deeper ;'  but  he  may 
be  proud  that  there  is  so  little  occasion  to  use  the  critical  knife. 
I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  faithful  and  affectionate  humble 
servant,  *'  Jaheb  Boswell/ 


»> 


■  Dr.  Johnson  was  by  no  means  aUentive  to  minute  accuracy  in  his  <'  Lives  of 
the  Poets  ;'*  for,  notwithstanding  my  having  detected  this  mistake^  he  continued 

it — Bos  WELL. 
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"TO  JAMES  EOSWELI^  ESQ. 

"London,  3nl  July,  177B. 

"  Rtr, — I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  of  which  the 
secatid  complains  of  the  neglect  shown  to  the  first.  You  must 
not  tie  your  friends  to  such  punctual  correspondence.  You 
have  all  possible  ssaurances  of  my  nffection  and  esteem  ;  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  need  of  reiterated  profesajons.  When  it 
may  happen  that  I  can  give  you  either  counsel  or  comfort,  I 
hope  it  will  never  happen  to  me  that  I  should  neglect  you ; 
but  you  must  not  think  me  criminal  or  cold,  if  I  say  nothing 
-when  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

"  You  are  now  happy  enough.  Sirs,  Boswell  is  recovered  ; 
and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  probability  of  her  long  life. 
If  getieral  approbation  will  add  any  thing  to  your  enjoyment, 
I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  heard  you  mentioned  as  a  man  whom 
n'eri/  6odt/  lif:es.     I  think  life  has  little  more  to  give. 

" '  has  gone  to  his  regiment.     He  has  laid  down  his 

cOach,  niid  talks  of  making  more  contractions  of  his  expense  : 
how  he  will  succeed,  I  know  nut.  Itisdifficult  to  reforraa  house- 
hold gradually ;  it  may  be  done  better  by  a  system  totally  new. 
I  am  aftaid  he  has  always  something  to  hide.  When  we  pressed 

hhn  to  go  to ',  he  objected  the  necessity  of  attending 

his  navigation  ' ;  yet  he  could  talk  of  going  to  Aberdeen ',  a 
place  not  much  nearer  his  navigation.    I  Iselieve  he  cannot  bear 

the  thought  of  living  at in  a  state  of  diminution  ;  and 

of  appearing  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  ."/lorn 
of/lit  beams.  This  is  natural,  but  it  is  cowardly.  What  I  told 
him  of  the  increasing  eapen.se  of  a  growing  family,  seems  to  have 
struck  him.  He  certainly  had  gone  on  with  very  confused 
views,  and  we  have,  I  think,  shown  him  that  he  is  wrong; 
though,  with  the  common  delicience  of  advisers,  we  have  not 
shown  him  how  to  do  right. 

"  I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  o 

lion,  and  imagine  that  happiness,  such  a 

had  at  other  places  as  well  as  London. 


Stincism,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is 
selves  as  nmch  as  we  can  from  the  powi 
There  is  but  one  solid  basis  of  happiness  ; 


imagina- 
life  adraitx,  may  be 
Without  affecting' 
ness  to  exempt  our- 
■  of  external  things. 
id  that  is,  the 


sonable  hope  of  a  happy  futurity.  This  may  be  had  everywhere. 

■  ILanglon.— En.]  ■  [Langtor — Eo.J 

>  (The  Wey  cBiuU,  ftom  Guildford  to  M'eybridge,  in  wliich  he  haJ  •  consl. 
denble  ihaie,  whirh  hit  gnndKn  now  posRcues — En.] 

*  IHii  lady  ind  fsmily,  it  mppciis,  were  in  Scotland  at  thi«  period — Ed-I 
1  [In  former  editiom  "oiiri-(iii>j-"— emended  by  Mr.  alalonc. — E».] 
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^'  I  do  not  blame  your  preference  to  London  to  other  places^ 
for  it  18  really  to  be  preferred^  if  the  choice  is  free;  but  few 
have  the  choice  of  their  place^  or  their  manner  of  life;  and 
mere  pleasure  ought  not  to  be  the  prime  motive  of  action. 

"  Mrs.  Thrale^  poor  things  has  a  daughter.  Mr.  Thrale  dis- 
likes the  times,  like  the  rest  of  us.  Mrs.  Williams  is  sick  ; 
Mrs.  Desmoulins  is  poor.  I  have  miserable  nights.  Nobody 
is  well  but  Mr.  Levett.    I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  &c. 

'*  Sam.  Johnsok.'* 

^"•"8*^  Mr.  Langton  has  been  pleased,  at  my  request,  to 
fiivour  me  with  some  particulars  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
visit  to  Warley-camp,  where  this  gentleman  was  at 
the  time  stationed  as  a  captain  in  the  Lincobishire 
militia.  I  shall  give  them  in  his  own  words  in  a 
letter  to  me. 

^  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1778,  that  he 
complied  with  my  invitation  to  come  down  to  the 
camp  at  Warley,  and  he  staid  with  me  about  a  week ; 
the  scene  appeared,  notwithstanding  a  great  degree 
of  ill  health  that  he  seemed  to  labour  uhdet,  to  inte- 
rest and  amuse  him,  as  agreeing  with  the  disposition 
that  I  believe  you  know  he  constantly  manifested  to- 
wards  inquiring  into  subjects  of  the  military  kind. 
He  sate,  with  a  patient  degree  of  attention,  to  observe 
the  proceedings  of  a  regimental  court-martial,  that 
happened  to  be  called  in  the  time  of  his  stay  with  us ; 
and  one  night,  as  late  as  at  eleven  o^clock,  he  accom- 
panied the  major  of  the  regiment  in  going  what  are 
styled  the  rounds^  where  he  might  observe  the  forms 
of  visiting  the  guards,  for  the  seeing  that  they  and 
their  sentries  are  ready  in  their  duty  on  their  several 
posts^  He  took  occasion  to  converse  at  times  on 
military  topics,  once  in  particular, .  that  I  see  the 
mention  of,  in  your  '  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  He- 
brides,' which  lies  open  before  me  \  as  to  gunpowder ; 

>  [Ante^  vol.  iL  p.  355.*Bo8well.] 


which  he  spoke  uf  to  the  same  effect,  in  part,  that  LuigtM 
you  relate. 

"On  one  occasion,  when  the  regiment  were  going 
through  their  exercise,  he  went  quite  close  to  the  men 
at  one  of  the  extremities  of  it,  and  watched  all  their 
practices  attentively ;  and,  when  he  came  away,  his 
remark  was, '  The  men  indeed  do  load  their  musquets 
and  fire  with  wonderful  celerity.'  He  was  likewise 
particular  in  requiring  to  know  what  was  the  weight 
of  the  musket  halls  in  use,  and  within  what  distance 
they  might  he  expected  to  take  effect  when  fired  off. 

"  III  walking  among  the  teuts,  and  observing  the 
difference  between  those  of  the  officers  and  private 
men,  he  said,  that  the  superiority  of  accommodation 
of  the  better  conditions  of  life,  to  that  of  the  inferior 
ones,  was  never  exhibited  to  him  in  so  distinct  a  view. 
The  civilities  paid  to  him  in  the  camp  were,  from  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Lincolnshire  regiment,  one  of  the 
officers  of  which  accommodated  him  with  a  tent  in 
which  he  slept ;  and  from  General  Hall,  who  very 
courteously  invited  him  to  dine  with  him,  where  he 
appeared  to  be  very  well  pleased  with  his  entertain- 
ment, and  the  civilities  he  received  on  the  part  of  the 
Gieneral';  the  attention  likewise  of  the  General's  aid- 
de-camp,  Captain  Smith,  seemed  to  be  vei-y  welcome 
to  him,  as  apj)eared  by  their  engaging  in  a  great  deal 
of  discourse  together.  The  gentlemen  of  the  East- 
Vork  regiment  likewise,  on  being  informed  of  his 
coming,  solicited  his  company  at  dinner,  but  by  that 
time  he  had  fixed  his  departure,  so  that  he  could  not 
comply  with  the  invitation." 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a  difference - 


I*  coDDcclcd  with  Ibe  ilorjr 
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between  faim  and  his  fiiend  Mr.  Strahan ;  the  par* 
ticulars  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  rehite.  Their 
reconciliation  was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Strahan  in  the  following  words : 


'^  The  notes  I  showed  you  that  past  between  him  and  me 
were  dated  in  March  last  The  matter  lay  dormant  till  87th 
July,  when  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows : 

*  TO  WILLIAM  STRAHAN,  ESQ. 

'  Sir, — It  would  be  very  foolish  for  us  to  continue  strangen 
any  longer.  You  can  never  by  persistency  make  wrong  i%fat. 
If  I  resented  too  acrimoniously,  I  resented  only  to  yourself. 
Nobody  ever  saw  or  heard  what  I  wrote.  You  saw  that  my 
anger  was  over,  for  in  a  day  or  two  I  came  to  your  house.  I 
have  given  you  a  longer  time ;  and  I  hope  you  have  made  so 
good  use  of  it,  as  to  be  no  longer  on  evil  terms  with,  sir,  your, 
&c  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

''  On  this  I  called  upon  him :  and  he  has  since  dined  with 
me. 

After  this  time  the  same  friendship  as  formerly^ 
continued  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Strahan. 
My  friend  mentioned  to  me  a  little  circumstance  (^ 
his  attention,  which,  though  we  may  smile  at  it,  must 
be  allowed  to  have  its  foundation  in  a  nice  and  true 
knowledge  of  human  life.  "  When  I  write  to  Scot-' 
land  (said  he),  I  employ  Strahan  to  frank  my  letters, 
that  he  may  have  the  consequence  of  appearing  a 
parliament-man  among  his  countrymen." 

["  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 
Lettm,  "  16th  October,  1778. 

vol.  ii.         <«  As  to  Dr.  Collier's  >  epitaph,  Nollekens  has  had  it  so  long; 
that  I  have  forgotten  how  long.     You  never  had  it. 

'^  There  is  a  print  of  Mrs.  Montague,  and  I  shall  think  myself 
very  ill  rewarded  for  my  love  and  admiration  if  she  does  not 
give  me  one ;  she  will  give  it  nobody  in  whom  it  will  excite 
more  respectful  sentiments.  But  I  never  could  get  any  thing  from 
her  but  by  pushing  a  face ;  and  so,  if  you  please,  you  may  tell  her. 

^  [Dr.  Collier,  of  the  Commoii?,  an  early  friend  of  Mrs.  Thrab^  who  died 
23d31ay,  1777.— Kd.] 


20. 
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"  When  I  called  the  other  day  at  Bumey'a,  I  fuuiid  oiily  the 
young  ones  at  home  ;  at  last  came  the  doctor  unJ  madam,  from 
s  dinner  in  the  country,  to  tell  how  they  had  been  robbed  as 
they  relumed.  The  doctor  saved  hiK  puree,  but  gave  them 
three  guineas  and  some  silver,  of  which  they  returned  him 
three-and' six  pence,  unasked,  to  pay  the  turnpike. 

"  I  have  sat  twice  to  Sir  Joshua,  and  he  seems  to  like  hia 
«>wn  performance.  He  has  projected  another,  in  which  I  am 
(e  be  busy  ;  but  we  con  think  on  it  at  leisure. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  is  come  home  better,  and  the  habitation  is 
all  concord  and  harmony  ;  only  Itlr.  Levctt  harbours  discontent 

"With  Dr.  Lawrence's  consent,  I  have,  for  the  two  last 
nights,  taken  musk  ;  the  first  night  was  a  worse  night  than 
common,  the  second,  a  better ;  but  not  su  much  better  as  that 
J  dare  ascril>e  any  virtue  to  the  medicine.  I  took  a  scruple 
each  time. 

"  TO  MRS.  TURALE.  I.otlem, 

"31st  October,  1770.       vol.ii.' 

"  Sir  Josiiua  has  finished  my  picture,  and  it  seems  to  i)lease  P*  "'■ 
every  body,  but  I  shall  wait  to  see  how  it  pleases  you. 

"  To>day  Mrs.  WiUiaiDs  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins  had  a  scold, 
and  Williams  wus  going  away ;  but  I  bid  lier  no!  turn  tall,  and 
she  came  back,  and  rather  got  the  upper  hand."] 

We  surely  cauiiot  but  admire  the  benevolent  exer- 
tions of  this  great  and  good  man,  especially  iviien  we 
consider  hoM'  grievously  he  was  afflifted  with  bad 
bealtli,  and  how  uncomfortable  his  home  was  made 
by  the  perpetual  jarring  of  those  whom  he  charitably 
accommo<iated  under  his  roof.  He  has  sometimes 
suffered  me  to  talk  jocularly  of  his  group  of  female^ 
aud  call  them  hiss  Seraglio,  He  thus  mentions  them, 
together  with  honest  Levett,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mrs.  Thrale;  "Williams  hates  every  body;  Levett 
hates  Desnioulius,  aud  does  not  love  Williams  ;  Uea- 
moulins  hates  them  both ;  Poll '  loves  none  of 
tliem." 
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H»wk.  [These  connexions  exposed  him  to  trouble  and  in- 
cessant solicitation,  which  he  bore  well  enough ;  but 
his  inmates  were  enemies  to  his  peace,  and  occasioned 
him  great  disquiet :  the  jealousy  that  subsisted  among 
them  rendered  his  dwelling  irksome  to  him,  and  he 
seldom  approached  it,  after  an  evening^s  conversation 
abroad,  but  with  the  dread  of  finding  it  a  scene  of 
discord,  and  of  having  his  ears  filled  with  the  comr 
plaints  of  Mrs.  Williams  of  Frank's  neglect  of  his 
duty  and  inattention  to  the  interests  of  his  master, 
and  of  Frank  against  Mrs.  Williams,  for  the  au- 
thority she  assumed  over  him,  and  exercised  with  an 
unwarrantable  severity.  Even  those  intruders  who 
had  taken  shelter  under  his  roof,  and  who,  in  hia 
absence  from  home,  brought  thither  their  children, 
foimd  cause  to  murmur ;  *^  their  provision  of  food  was 
scanty,  or  their  dinners  ill  dressed  j*  all  which  he  chose 
to  endure  rather  than  put  an  end  to  their  clamours  by 
ridding  his  home  of  such  thankless  and  troublesome 
guests.  Nay,  so  insensible  was  he  of  the  ingratitude 
of  those  whom  he  suffered  thus  to  hang  upon  him, 
and  among  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  divided  an 
income  which  was  little  more  than  sufficient  for  his 
own  support,  that  he  would  submit  to  reproach  and 
personal  affront  from  some  of  them;  even  Levett 
would  sometimes  insult  him,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  in 
her  paroxysms  of  rage,  has  been  known  to  drive  him 
from  her  presence.] 

«  TO  CAPTAIN  LANGTON  »,  WAHLEY-CAMP. 

"  31  Bt  October,  177& 
"  Dear  sir, — When  I  recollect  how  long  ago  I  was  received 
witli  so  much  kindness  at  Warley  common,  I  am  ashamed  that 
I  have  not  made  some  inquiries  after  ray  friends. 

1  Dr.  Johnson  here  addresses  his  worthy  friend,  Iknnet  Langton,  Esq.  by  his 
title  as  captain  of  the  Liooohishire  militia,  in  whicli  he  has  since  been  most  de- 
serTcdlj  raised  to  the  rank  of  major.— Boswell* 


"  Pray  how  luaay  sheep- iiteakra  did  you  convict?  aiid  how 
(lid  you  puniah  them  ?  When  are  you  to  be  cantoned  in  better 
lisbitAtions  ?  The  air  grows  cold,  and  the  ground  damp.  Longer 
slay  in  the  camp  cannot  be  without  much  danger  to  the  health 
of  the  common  men,  if  even  the  officers  can  escape. 

"  You  aee  that  Dr.  Percy  is  now  derni  of  Carlisle ;  about  five 
hundred  a  year,  with  s  power  of  presenting  himseli'to  some  good 
living.     He  is  provided  for. 

"  The  session  of  the  Club  is  to  commence  with  that  of  the 
parliament.  Sir.  Bank» '  desires  to  be  admitted ;  he  will  be  a 
very  honourable  secession. 

"  Did  the  king  please  you*>  The  Coxheath  men,  I  think, 
have  some  resson  to  complain'.  Keyuulds  says  your  camp  i» 
better  than  theirs. 

"  I  hope  you  find  yourself  able  to  encounter  this  weather. 
Take  care  of  your  own  health  ;  and,  aa  you  can,  of  your  men. 
Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  all  the  gentlemen  whoaa 
notice  I  have  had,  and  whose  kindness  I  have  experienced.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,     "  Sam.  Johnbon." 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  of  August,  the  18th 
of  September,  and  the  6th  of  November  j  informing 
him  of  my  having  had  aiiother  son  born,  whom  I 
had  called  James*;  that  I  had  passed  some  time  at 
Auchiuleck ;  that  the  Countess  of  Loudoun,  now  in 
her  ninety-ninth  year,  was  as  fresh  as  when  he  saw 
her,  and  remembered  him  with  respect;  and  that  his 
mother  by  adoption,  the  Countess  of  Eghntoune,  had 
said  to  me,  '*  Tell  Mr.  Johnson,  I  love  him  exceed- 
ingly ;"  that  I  had  again  sufferedmuchfrom  bad  spirits; 
and  that  as  it  was  very  long  since  1  heard  from  him, 
I  was  not  a  little  uneasy. 

■  [Anerwardi  Sir  Joaeph — Ed.] 

•IfliaiTiijciIyaiHl  theriueenviBiledWiulejCunpDnihcSOthOMolKr. — Ejl.] 

>  [Of  tlie  king'a  not  vuiiiDg  that  cunp  as  veil  u  Wulcy,  shich,  howerer, 
he  did,  on  ihc  3d  NovcmlKr. — En.  ] 

*  [ThU  wu  the  gentleman  wbo  conlribuled  a  few  oMn  la  ihu  vock.  Ha 
«u  of  Bnuenose  College,  and  a  Vinerian  Fellov,  and  died  in  Februiir)i,  1S2S, 

■t  his  chamboi,  in  the  Temple Hall.    The  editor  had  the  pleaiurc  of 

his  acquaintance.  He  published  an  edition  of  Shnkspeare ;  vet  very  conviulal ; 
and  in  other  tespECts  like  hi!    fulher,  though  altogether  on  a  smaller  jcale.— . 
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The  continuance  of  his  regard  for  his  friend.  Dr. 
Bumey,  appeari;  from  the  following  letters : 

«  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  WHEELER  •,  OXFORD. 

^  London,  2d  Noyember,  177& 

**  Dbar  8iRi — ^Dr.  Bumey^  who  brings  tbispaper^  is  engaged 
in  a  History  of  Muaick ;  and  liaring  been  told  by  Dr.  Mark- 
bam  of  some  MSS.  relating  to  bis  subject^  wbich  are  in  the 
lilH'ary  of  your  college,  is  desirous  to  examine  them.  He  is  my 
iHend ;  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  of  entreating  your  favour 
and  assistance  in  his  inquiry;  and  can  assure  you,  with  great 
confidence,  that  if  you  knew  him  he  would  not  wani  any  inter- 
venient  solicitation  to  obtain  the  kindness  of  one  who  loves 
learning  and  virtue  as  you  love  them. 

**  I  have  been  flattering  myself  all  the  summer  with  the  hope 
of  paying  my  annual  visit  to  my  friends ;  but  something  has 
obstructed  me :  I  still  hope  not  to  be  long  without  seeing  you. 
I  should  be  glad  of  a  little  literary  talk ;  and  glad  to  show  you, 
by  the  frequency  of  my  visits,  how  eagerly  I  love  it,  when  yoa 
talk  it.     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'*  Sam.  Johnson.^' 

«TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  EDWARDS*,  OXFORD. 

^^  London,  2d  November,  1778. 

'^  Sib, — ^The  bearer.  Dr.  Bumey,  has  had  some  account  of  a 
Welsh  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  from  which  he  hopes 
to  gain  some  materials  for  his  History  of  INIusick ;  but  being 
ignorant  of  the  language,  is  at  a  loss  where  to  find  assistance.  I 
make  no  doubt  but  you,  sir,  can  help  him  through  his  difficulties, 
and  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  him  to  your 
favour,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  find  him  a  man  worthy  of  every 
civility  that  can  be  shown,  and  every  benefit  that  can  be  con- 
ferred. 

*'  But  we  must  not  let  Welsh  drive  us  from  Greek.  What 
comes  of  Xenophon  ^  ?  If  you  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  publithr 

»  [Benjamin  Wheeler  was  entered  at  Trinity  CoUese,  November  12,  1751,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  H  aving  taken  the  degree  of  M .  A.  from  that  house  in  1768, 
he  removed  to  Magdalen  College,  where  he  became  B.D.  1709,  and  D.D.  the 
year  following.  In  177P  he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  in  which  he  was  suc^eded  by  Dr.  Randolph,  Ute 
Biahop  of  Liondon,  in  1783. — Hall. 

•  [Edward  Edwards  entered  at  Jesui  College,  1743,  st.  17;  M.  A.  1749; 
B.D.  1766;  and  D.D.  1760 Hall.] 

3  [Dr.  Edwards  was  preparing  an  edition  of  Xcnophon's  Memorabilia,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  live  to  publish. — Ed.] 


tng  the  book,  do  not  let  your  coninicntar: 
that  they  may  be  published  somewhere.  I 
setrant,  ' 


im,  sir,  your  humble 
Sam.  JoHKaoN." 


These  letters  procured  Dr.  Burney  great  kindness 
and  friendly  offices  from  both  of  these  gentlemen,  not 
only  on  that  occasion,  but  in  future  visits  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  same  year  Dr.  Johnson  not  only  wrote 
to  Joseph  ^Va^to^  in  favour  of  Dr.  Burney's  youngest 
son,  who  was  to  be  placed  in  the  college  of  \Vinuhester, 
but  accompanied  him  when  he  went  thither. 


"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  31sl  NnvembfT,  I778. 

"  Dear  sib, — It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  wrote,  and  I 
think  you  have  some  reason  to  complain ;  however,  you  must 
not  let  small  things  disturb  you,  when  you  have  such  a  fine 
addition  to  your  happiness  as  a  new  boy,  and  I  hope  your  lady's 
health  restored  by  bringing  him.  It  seems  very  probable  that 
a  little  care  will  now  restore  her,  if  any  remains  of  her  complaints 
are  left. 

"  You  seem,  if  I  understand  your  letter,  to  be  gaining  ground 
at  Auchinleck,  an  incident  that  would  give  me  great  delight. 

"  When  any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  gloominess,  or  perversion  of 
mind  lays  hold  upon  you,  make  it  a  rule  not  to  publish  it  by 
complnnta,  but  exert  your  whole  care  to  hide  it ;  by  endeavour- 
ing to  hide  it,  you  will  drive  it  away.     Be  always  busy. 

"  The  Club  is  to  meet  with  the  parliamenl ;  we  talk  of  elect- 
ing Banks,  the  traveller ;  he  will  be  a  reputable  member. 

"  Langton  has  been  encamped  with  his  company  of  militia 
on  Warlcy-common  ;  I  spent  five  days  amongst  them ;  he  signa- 
lised himself  as  a  diligent  officer,  and  has  very  high  respect  in 
the  regiment.  He  presided  when  I  was  there  at  a  court-mar- 
tial ;  he  is  now  quartered  in  Hertfordshire ;  his  lady  and  little 
ones  are  in  Scotland.  Paoli  came  to  the  camp,  and  commended 
the  soldiers. 

"  Of  myself  I  have  no  great  matters  to  say  :  my  health  is  not 
restored ;  my  nights  are  restless  and  tedious.  The  best  night 
that  1  have  had  these  twenty  years  was  at  Fort-Augustus. 
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'^  I  hope  toon  to  send  you  a  few  lives  to  read.  I  am^  dear 
glr^  jour  mo6t  affectionatey  ^<  Bam.  JoBnaoM." 

About  this  time  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Hussey, 
who  had  been  some  time  in  trade,  and  was  then  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  being  about  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Aleppo,  and  other  parts  of 
the  east,  which  he  accomplished.  Dr.  Johnson  (who 
had  long  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him)  ho- 
noured him  with  the  following  letter : 

«  TO  MR.  JOHN  HUSSEY. 

»  29th  December,  177& 
'*  Dear  bir^ — I  have  sent  3rou  the  '  Chnaaunar/  and  have 
left  you  two  books  more^  by  which  I  hope  to  be  remembered : 
write  my  name  in  them ;  we  may,  perhaps^  see  each  other  no 
more ;  you  part  with  my  good  wishes,  nor  do  I  despair  of  seeing 
you  return.  Let  no  opportunities  of  vice  corrupt  you ;  let  no 
bad  example  seduce  you ;  let  the  blindness  of  Mahometans  con- 
firm you  in  Christianity.  God  bless  you.  I  am^  dear  sir^  your 
affectionate  humble  servant,  "  Sam,  Johnson." 

Johnson  this  year  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  ^'  Discourses  to 
the  Royal  Academy/*  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whom 
he  always  considered  as  one  of  his  literary  school. 
Much  praise  indeed  is  due  to  those  excellent  Dis- 
courses, which  are  so  universally  admired,  and  for 
which  the  authour  received  from  the  Empress  of 
Russia  a  gold  snuff-box,  adorned  with  her  profile  in 
bas  relief,  set  in  diamonds ;  and  containing,  what  is 
infinitely  more  valuable,  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  are 
written  with  her  imperial  majesty's  own  hand,  the 
following  words  :  **  Pour  le  Chevalier  Reynolds,  en 
temoignage  du  contentement  que  fai  ressentie  d  la 
lecture  de  ses  excellens  discours  sur  la  peinture.^ 

This  year,  Johnson  gave  the  world  a  luminous 
proof  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind  in  all  its  faculties. 
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whether  memory,  judgment,  or  imagination,  was  not 
in  the  least  abated ;  for  this  year  came  out  the  first 
four  volumes  of  his  "  Prefaces,  biographical  and  cri- 
tical, to  the  moat  eminent  of  the  English  Poets*," 
published  by  the  booksellers  of  London.  The  re- 
maining volumes  came  out  in  the  year  1780.  The 
poets  were  selected  by  the  several  booksellers  who  had 
the  honorary  copyright,  which  is  still  preserved  among 
them  by  mutual  compact,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
rision of  the  house  of  lords  against  the  perpetuity  of 
literary  property.  We  have  his  own  autliority  ',  that 
by  his  recommendation  the  poems  of  Blackmore, 
Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden,  were  added  to  the  col- 
lection. Of  this  work  I  shall  speak  more  particularly 
hereafter, 

[DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  ASTON.  j 

•■  London,  BulNcourt,  Fleet-street,  3d  Jin.  IIJO.       " 

"  Dbar  iiADAM, — Now  the  new  year  is  come,  of  which  I 
wish  you  and  dear  Mrs,  Gastrel  many  and  many  returns,  it  is 
fit  that  I  give  you  some  account  of  the  year  past.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  it  f  had  a  difllculty  of  breatliing,  and  other  illness, 
from  which,  however,  I  by  degrees  recovered,  and  from  which 
I  am  DOW  tolerably  free.  In  the  spring  and  suimner  I  flattered 
myself  that  I  should  come  to  Lichfield,  and  forbore  to  write  till 
I  could  tell  of  my  intentions  with  some  certainty,  and  one  thing  , 
or  other  makiog  the  journey  always  improper,  as  I  did  not  ' 
come,  I  omitted  to  write,  till  at  last  I  grew  afraid  of  hearing  ill 
news.  But  the  other  day  Mr.  Prujean''  called  and  left  word, 
that  you,  dear  madam,  are  grown  better ;  and  I  know  not 
when  I  beard  any  thing  that  pleased  me  so  much.  I  sliall  now 
long  more  and  more  to  see  LichBeld,  and  partake  the  happinew 
of  your  recovery. 

'■  Now  you  begin  to  mend,  you  Iiave  great  encouragement  to 
take  care  of  yourself.  Do  not  omit  any  thing  that  can  conduce 
to  your  health,  and  when  I  come,  I  shall  hope  to  enjoy  with 
you,  KiA  dearest  Mrs.  Gastrel,  many  pleasing  hours. 

"Do  not  be  angry  at  my  long  omission  to  write,  but  let  me 
hear  how  you  both  do,  for  you  will  write  to  nobody,  to  whom 


0] 
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your  welfare  will  give  tnore  pleasure^  tlian  to,  dearest  mBdim, 
your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johmson."] 

Poffson  ["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 

MSS. 

"  Bolucourt,  Fleet-street,  2d  Jan.  1779. 

"  Dearest  lovb, — Though  I  have  so  long  omitted  to  wnte, 
I  will  omit  it  no  longer.  I  hope  the  new  year  finds  you  not 
worse  than  you  have  formerly  been;  and  I  wish  that  many 
years  may  pass  over  you  without  bringing  either  pain  or  dis- 
'  content  For  my  part,  I  think  my  health,  though  not  goo4» 
yet  rather  better  than  when  I  left  you. 

''  My  purpose  was  to  have  paid  you  my  annual  visit  in  the 
summer,  but  it  happened  otherwise,  not  by  any  journey  another 
way,  for  I  have  never  been  many  miles  from  London,  but  by 
such  hindrances  as  it  is  hard  to  bring  to  any  account. 

"  Do  not  follow  my  bad  example,  but  write  to  me  soon  again, 
and  let  me  know  of  you  what  you  have  to  tell ;  I  hope  it  is 
all  good. 

''  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  Mrs.  Adey, 
and  Miss  Adey,  and  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  frequent 
your  mansion. 

''  If  you  want  any  books,  or  any  thing  else  that  I  can  aend 
you,  let  me  know.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  *'  Sam.  Johnson."] 

On  the  22d  of  January,  I  wrote  to  him  on  several 
topicks,  and  mentioned  that  as  he  had  been  so  good 
as  to  permit  me  to  have  the  proof  sheets  of  his  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets/'  I  had  written  to  his  servant,  Francis, 
to  take  care  of  them  for  me. 

«*  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

**  Edinburgh,  2d  February,  1779- 
"  Mt  dear  sir, — Oarrick's  death  is  a  striking  event ;  not 
that  we  should  be  surprised  with  the  death  of  any  man,  who 
has  lived  sixty-two  years  ' ;  but  because  there  was  a  vivacity  in 

>  On  Mr.  Oarrick*8  monument  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  he  is  said  to  have  died, 
**aged  64  years.**  But  it  is  a  mistake,  and  Mr.  Boswell  is  perfectly  correct. 
Oanick  was  baptised  at  Herefoid,  Feb.  28,  1716-17,  and  died  at  his  house  in 
London,  Jan.  ^,  1 779.  The  inaccuracy  of  lapidary  inscriptions  is  well  known. 
— Malone.  [The  inscription,  as  given  m  Harwood's  History  qfJUchJUldj 
has  iixly'three  years. — Ed.] 
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uur  late  L'elcbrated  frienil,  wlikli  drmre  away  the  thoughts  of 
ilcath  from  any  association  with  Aim.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
tenderly  affected  witli  hta  departure ;  and  I  would  wish  lo  hear 
from  you  upon  the  subject.  I  was  obliged  to  him  in  roy  days 
of  effervescence  in  London,  when  |>oor  Derrick  wag  my  go- 
vemour;  and  since  that  time  I  received  many  dvllities  from 
him.  Do  you  remember  how  pleasing  it  was,  when  I  received 
B  letter  from  him  at  Inverary,  upon  our  first  return  to  civilized 
living  after  our  Hebridean  journey  ?  I  shall  always  remember 
him  with  affection  as  well  as  admiration. 

"  On  Saturday  last,  being  the  30lh  of  January,  I  drank  coffe« 
and  old  port,  and  had  solemn  conversation  with  the  Ueverend 
Jlr.  Falconer,  a  nonjuring  bisliop,  a  vury  learned  and  worthy 
man.  He  gave  two  toasts,  which  you  will  believe  I  drank  wiUi 
conKality,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Flora  IMaalonald.  I  sat 
about  four  hours  with  him,  and  it  was  really  as  if  I  had  bem 
liviDg  in  tlie  last  century.  The  episcopal  church  of  Scotland^ 
though  faithful  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  has  never  accepted  of 
any  coiige  d'JIirc  since  the  revolution  ;  it  is  the  only  true  epi»7 
copal  church  in  Scotland,  as  it  haa  its  own  succession  of  bishops.  ' 
For  as  to  the  episcopal  clergy,  who  take  the  oaths  to  the  present 
government,  they  indeed  follow  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England,  but,  as  Bishop  Falconer  observed,  'they are  not  epu- 
CQpaU;  for  they  ore  under  no  bishop,  as  a  bishop  cannot  hava 
authority  beyond  his  diocese.'  This  venerable  gentleman  did 
me  the  honour  to  dine  with  me  yesterday,  and  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  the  heads  of  my  little  ones.  We  had  a  goo<l  deal  of  cu- 
nuus  literary  conversation,  particularly  about  Kir.  Thomas  Rud* 
diman,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  friendship. 

"  Any  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  mokes  one 
embrace  more  closely  n  valuable  friend,  fily  dear  and  much 
respected  sir,  may  God  preserve  you  long  in  iliis  world  while 
I  am  in  it.  I  am  ever,  your  much  obliged,  ond  affectionate 
bumble  servant,  "  JAMEa  Boswbll." 


f\Vhen  Garrick  was  on  Iiis  last  sick-bed,  no  argu-  pioui, 
meats  or  recitals  of  such  facts  as  reached  him  would  P"  '^'^ 
persuade  Dr.  Johnson  of  his  danger:  he  had  prepos- 
sessed himself  with  a  notion,  that  to  say  a  man  was 
sick,  was  very  near  wishing  him  so ;  and  few  things 
offended  him  more,  than  prognosticating  even  the 
death  of  an  ordinary  acquaintance,     "Ay,  ay,"  said 
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Pioni,    he,  **  Swift  knew  the  world  pretty  well,  when  he  said, 
^''''  that, 

Some  dire  misforiune  to  porteiid, 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friencL** 

The  danger  then  of  Mr.  Garrick,  or  of  Mr.  Thrale, 
whom  he  loved  better,  was  an  image  which  no  one 
durst  present  before  his  view ;  he  always  persisted  in 
the  possibility  and  hope  of  their  recovering  disorders 
from  which  no  human  creatures  by  human  means 
alone  ever  did  recover.  His  distress  for  their  loss 
was  for  that  very  reason  poignant  to  excess :  but  his 
fears  of  his  own  salvation  were  excessive :  his  truly 
tolerant  spirit,  and  Christian  charity,  which  kopeA 
aU  thingSy  and  helieveth  all  things^  made  him  rely 
securely  on  the  safety  of  his  friends,  while  his  earnest 
aspiration  after  a  blessed  immortality  made  him 
cautious  of  his  own  steps,  and  timorous  concerning 
their  consequences.  He  knew  how  much  had  been 
given,  and  filled  his  mind  with  fancies  of  how  much 
would  be  required,  till  his  impressed  imagination  was 
often  disturbed  by  them,  and  his  health  suffered  from 
the  sensibility  of  his  too  tender  conscience :  a  real 
Christian  is  so  apt  to  find  his  task  above  his  power 
of  performance !] 

R^.  ["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

^^  "  16th  February,  1779- 

"  Dearest  madam^ — I  have  never  deserved  to  be  treated  at 
you  treat  me.  When  you  emplpyed  me  before^  I  undertod^ 
your  affair  *  and  succeeded^  but  then  I  succeeded  by  choosing 
a  proper  time^  and  a  proper  time  I  will  try  to  choose  again. 

*'  I  have  about  a  week's  work  to  do^  and  then  I  shall  come  to 
live  in  town^  and  will  first  wait  on  you  in  Dover-street.  You  arc 
not  to  think  that  I  neglect  you,  for  your  nieces  will  tell  you 
how  rarely  they  have  seen  me.  I  will  wait  on  you  as  soon  as 
I  can,  and  yet  you  must  resolve  to  talk  things  over  without 

^  [This  seems  to  allude  to  some  favour  (probably  a  pecuniarf  one)  which 
Johnson  was  to  solicit  from  Sir  Joshua  for  Miss  Reynolds.^ED.] 


^m.^ 
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anger,  snd  you  must  leave  me  to  catch  opportunities,  and  be 
assured,  dearest  dear,  that  I  should  have  very  little  enjoyment 
of  thai  day  in  which  I  had  neglected  any  opportunity  of  doing 
good  to  you,  I  am,  dearest  madam,  your  moat  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson."] 

("TO  .MRS.  LUCY  PORTER.  Peusm 

"  Boll-coiirt,  FlecKlreet,  4i1i  Mnrch,  1773.  MS. 

"  Mv  DEAR  LOVB, — Since  I  heard  from  you,  I  sent  you  n  little 
print,  and  two  barrels  of  oysters,  and  I  shall  have  some  little 
books  to  send  you  soon. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Pearson,  and  am  pleased  to  find  that  he  ^^ 

has  got  a  living.     I  was  hurried  when  he  was  with  me,  but  ^^3 

had  time  to  hear  that  my  friends  were  all  well.  ^^M 

"Poor  Mrs.  Adey  was,  I  think,  a  good  woman,  and  there-  ^^| 

fbre  her  death  is  less  to  he  lamented ;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  ^^| 

think  how  uncertain  it  is,  that,  when  friends  part,  they  will  ever  ^^M 

meet  again.  ^^M 

"  My  old  complaint  of  flatulence,  and  tight  and  aliort  breatht  ^^| 
oppress  me  heavily.    My  nights  are  very  restless.     I  think  of  ^^H 

consulting  the  doctor  to-morrow.  ^^U 

"This  has  been  a  mild  winter,  for  which  I  hope  you  have  ^^M 

becD  the  better.     Take  what  care  ynu  can  of  yourself,  and  do  ^^M 

not  forget  to  drink.     I  was  somehow  or  other  hindered  ti-om  ^^M 
i-nniing  into  the  country  last  summer,  but  I  think  of  coming 
this  year.     I  am,  dear  love,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson."] 

("TO  MRS.  ASTON.  p^l, 

"  Doll-coun,  FlectdUcci,  4lh  Much,  1779.       MSS. 

"  Dear  uadau, — Mrs.  Gastrell  and  you  are  very  oi\en  in 
my  thoughts,  though  I  do  not  write  no  often  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  so  much  love  and  so  much  respect.  I  please  my- 
self with  thinking  that  I  shsll  see  you  again,  and  shall  find  you 
better.  But  futurity  is  uncertain :  poor  David  '  had  doubtless 
many  futurities  in  his  head,  which  death  has  intercepted — a 
death,  I  believe,  totally  unexpected  ;  he  did  not  in  his  last  hour 
seem  to  think  his  life  in  danger. 

"  My  old  complaints  hang  heavy  on  me,  and  my  nights  are 
very  uncomfortable  and  unquiet ;  and  sleepless  nights  make 
heavy  days.  I  think  to  go  to  my  physician,  and  try  what  can  be 
done.     For  why  should  not  I  grow  better  as  well  as  yoi 

"  Now  you  are  better,  pray,   dearest  madam,  take 

'  [Mr.  Oanklt.— Ed.] 
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joimelf.  I  hope  to  come  this  summer  and  wstch  you.  It  will 
be  a  very  pleasant  journey  if  I  can  find  you  and  dear  Mrs* 
Oastrell  well. 

"  I  sent  you  two  barrels  of  oysters ;  if  you  would  wish  for 
more^  please  to  send  your  commands  to,  madam,  your  most 
humble  servant^  *'  Sam.  JoHNMrn.*^ 

Letten,  V*  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

▼oL  u.  « IMi  Mmdk,  177i- 

p.  42.         €€i  yi^  come  to  see  you  on  Saturday,  only  let  me  luiow  wiietber 
I  must  come  to  the  Borough,  or  am  to  be  taken  up  here. 

**  I  got  my  Lives,  not  yet  quite  printed,  put  neady  together, 
and  sent  them  to  the  king :  what  he  says  of  them  I  know  not. 
If  the  king  is  a  whig,  he  will  not  like  them:  but  is  any  king  a 

whign 

On  the  23d  of  February  I  had  written  to  him  again, 
complaining  of  his  silence,  as  I  had  heard  he  was  ill, 
and  had  written  to  Mr.  Thrale  for  information  con- 
cerning him :  and  I  announced  my  intention  of  soon 
being  again  in  London. 

''  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESa 

u  13|||  Haids  1779L 

'*  Dbar  sir, — Why  should  you  take  such  delight  to  make  a 
bustle,  to  write  to  Mr.  Thrale  that  I  am  negligent,  and  to 
Francis  to  do  what  is  so  very  unnecessary  ?  Thrale,  you  may 
be  sure,  cared  not  about  it ;  and  I  shall  spare  Frands  the  trouble, 
by  ordering  a  set  both  of  the  Lives  and  Poets  to  dear  Mrs. 
Boswell  ^  in  acknowledgment  of  her  marmalade.  Persuade 
her  to  accept  them,  and  accept  them  kindly.  If  I  thought  she 
would  receive  them  scornfully,  I  would  send  them  to  Miss 
Boswell,  who,  I  hope,  has  yet  none  of  her  mamma's  ill-will 
to  me. 

"  I  would  send  sets  o£  Lives,  four  volumes,  to  some  other 
friends,  to  Lord  Hailes  first.  His  second  volume  lies  by  my 
bedside;  a  book  surely  of  great  labour,  and  to  every  just 
thinker  of  great  delight.  Write  me  word  to  whom  I  shall  send 
besides.  Would  it  please  Lord  Auchinleck  ?  Mrs.  Thrale  waits 
in  the  coach.     I  am,  dear  sir,  &c.  "  Sam.  JoHNaoN." 


*  He  sent  a  set  elegantly  bound  and  gilt,  which  was  received  as  a  very  hand- 
tome  present. — Boswell. 


This  letter  crossed  me  on  tlie  road  to  London,  where 
I  arrived  on  Monday,  March  15,  and  next  morning, 
at  a  late  hour,  fonnd  Dr.  Johnson  sitting  over  his  tea, 
attended  by  Mrs,  Desmoulins,  Mr.  Levett,  and  a 
clergyman,  who  had  come  to  submit  some  poetical 
pieces  to  his  revision.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  num- 
ber and  variety  of  writers,  some  of  them  even  un- 
known to  him,  prevailed  on  his  good-nature  to  look 
over  their  works,  and  suggest  corrections  and  im- 
provements. My  arrival  interrupted,  for  a  little 
while,  the  important  business  of  this  true  repre- 
sentative of  Bayes ;  upon  its  being  resumed,  I  found 
Uiat  the  subject  under  immediate  consideration  was 
3  translation,  yet  in  manuscript,  of  the  "  Carmen 
Seculare"  of  Horace,  which  had  this  year  been  set  to 
uiusick,  and  performed  as  a  publick  entertainment  in 
London,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  Monsieur  Philidor 
and  Signor  Baretti.  When  Johnson  had  done  read- 
ing, the  authour  asked  him  Wuntly,  "  If  upon  the 
whole  it  was  a  good  translation?"  Johnson,  whose 
regard  for  truth  was  uncommonly  strict,  seemed  to 
be  puzzled  for  a  moment  what  answer  to  make,  as 
he  certainly  could  not  honestly  commend  the  per- 
formance :  with  exquisite  address  he  evaded  the 
question  thus,  "  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be 
made  a  very  good  translation."  Here  nothing  what- 
ever in  favour  of  the  performance  was  affirmed,  and 
yet  the  writer  was  not  shocked.  A  printed  "  Ode  to 
the  \Varlike  Genius  of  Britain"  came  next  in  re- 
view. The  bard '  was  a  lank  bony  figure,  with  short 
black  hair ;  he  was  writhing  himself  in  agitation, 

•  [This  wu  ■  Mi.  Tuker.  Mc.  D'lnat'li  inromis  ihe  KdiU<r,  ihmt  Ihii 
ponnii  is  wiccuraielydrann,  dial,  b«n^^  innicfcan  after  ihr  publiotionDf  Ihii 
•orit,  at  ■  «iilering-plsce  on  ihe  coasi  of  Devon,  he  irai  tiaiied  by  Mr.  Tuker, 
whMe  DimE,  huweva,  he  did  nm  ihcn  know,  bul  was  lo  struck  wiih  hh  reiem- 
bluce  lo  BDivell'i  picture,  thai  he  Rskcd  him  whelhrr  he  h*d  am  had  on  inter. 
view  with  Dr.  Johnnn,  and  il  appeared  that  he  K*a  indeed  the  auibor  of  '■  The 
M'ulike  Gmiui  of  DntaiD."— Ed.  ) 

R  2 
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while  Johnson  read,  and,  showing  his  teeth  in  a  grin 
of  earnestness,  exclaimed  in  broken  sentences,  and  in 
a  keen  sharp  tone,  '*  Is  that  poetry,  sir? — ^Is  it 
Pindar  ?'*  '  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  there  is  hoe  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  called  poetry/'  Then,  turning 
to  me,  the  poet  cried,  *^  My  muse  has  not  been  long 
upon  the  town,  and  (pointing  to  the  Ode)  it  trembles 
under  the  hand  of  the  great  critick.^  Johnson,  in  & 
tone  of  displeasure,  asked  him,  **  Why  do  you  praise 
Anson  ?"  I  did  not  trouble  him  by  asking  his  reastm 
for  this  question  ^  He  proceeded : — **  Here  is  an  errour» 
sir ;  you  have  made  Grenius  feminine/'  **  Palpable, 
sir  (cried  the  enthusiast) ;  I  know  it.  But  (in  a  lower 
tone)  it  was  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  with  which  her  grace  was  pleased.  She 
is  walking  across  Coxheath  ^  in  the  military  uniform^ 
and  I  suppose  her  to  be  the  Genius  of  Britain/' 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  you  are  giving  a  reason  for  it ;  but 
that  will  not  make  it  right.  You  may  have  a  reason 
why  two  and  two  should  make  five ;  but  they  will 
still  make  but  four." 

Although  I  was  several  times  with  him  in  the  course 
of  the  following  days,  such  it  seems  were  my  occu- 
pations, or  such  my  negligence,  that  I  have  preserved 
no  memorial  of  his  conversation  till  Friday,  March 
26,  when  I  visited  him.  He  said  he  expected  to  be 
attacked  on  account  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets/* 
**  However,"  said  he,  "  I  would  rather  be  attacked 
than  unnoticed.  For  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to 
an  authour  is  to  be  silent  as  to  his  works.  An  assanlt 
upon  a  town  is  a  bad  thing ;  but  starving  it  is  still 

»  [He  disliked  Lord  Anton  probably  from  local  politics.  On  one  occaaoo  he 
nnted  Laid  Anton's  tent,  and  although,  as  he  confcased,  <"  wdl  leceivtd  and 
kindly  titntad,  he,  with  the  true  gratitude  of  a  wit,  ridiculed  the  master  of  the 
house  befofe  he  had  left  it  half  an  hour.**  In  the  giounds  there  is  a  temple  of 
the  winds,  on  which  he  made  the  following  epigram : 
Qratttm  animnm  laudo ;  Qui  dehoit  omnia  mentis, 

•  .ft?"  ^"^  ▼eniowm,  smgere  temfda  hibet  !_iHout  Jmec  n,  6&_Ed.] 

*  [Mrbwe  there  wu  a  canqp  at  this  period ;  see  tmir,  p.  S3au-£n.] 


■worse ;  an  assault  may  be  unsuccessful,  you  may  have 
more  men  killed  than  you  kill ;  but  if  you  starve  the 
town,  you  are  sure  of  victory." 

(]Dr.  Johnson  was  famous  for  disregarding  public  '"''" 
abuse.     When  the  people  criticised  and  answered  his 
pamphlets,  papers,  &c.  he  ivould  say:    "Why  now, 
these  fellows  are  only  advertising  my  book ;  it  is  surely 
better  a  mau  should  be  abused  than  forgotten."] 

Talking  of  a  friend '  of  ours  associating  with  persons 
of  very  discordant  principles  and  characters  ;  I  said  ■ 
he  was  a  very  universal  man,  quite  a  man  of  the  I 
world.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir ;  but  one  may  be  so  I 
much  a  man  of  the  world,  as  to  be  nothing  in  the  I 
world.  I  remember  a  passage  in  Goldsmith's  'Vicar  I 
of  Wakefield,'  which  he  was  afterwards  fool  enough  I 
to  expunge.  '  I  do  not  love  a  man  who  is  zealous  for  ■ 
nothing.'  "  BoswEi.i,.  "  That  was  a  fine  passage."  I 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir :  there  was  another  fine  passage  I 
too,  which  he  struck  out :  '  When  I  was  a  young  I 
man,  being  anxious  to  distinguish  myself,  I  was  per-  M 
petually  starting  new  pro]>ositions.  But  1  soon  gave  I 
this  over ;  for  I  found  tliut  generally  what  was  new  I 
was  false  ^' "  I  said  I  did  not  like  to  sit  «'ith  people  I 
of  whom  Ihad  not  agood  opinion.  Johnson.  "But  I 
you  must  not  iudulge  your  delicacy  too  much,  or  you  | 
will  be  a  te'fe-a-tele  man  all  your  life." 

(■■DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THBALE.  I*il 

"l«(h  March,  1179.       *"'■ 
"  On  Monday  I  came  late  to  Sirs.  Vesey.     3Irs,  Montagu 
wM  there ;  I  ciilleil  for  the  print ',  and  got  good  words.     The 
evening  was  not  brilliant,  but  I  had  thanks  for  my  company. 

I  IPnUbly  Sit  Joshud  ReyDolds:  ace  b««,  p.  11;.— Ed.] 
♦  Dr.  Durnry,  in  a  not*  iniri'duisd  in  s  fonner  p»ne.  hn*  tncnIioDcd  this  cir. 
cumiunct,  conccrnin);  Gald«niitb,  u  cnmmuniratcd   to  him  hy  Ur.  Johiwon, 

not  rceolUctinit  that  it  occuired  here.      Hi»  remaik,  how«er,  in  not  wholly  «u-  _ 

patlaoat,  rtf  it  asccnalnt  ihu  the  vordi  ahich  tioldsmiih   had  put  into  ih*  M 

moalb  ofa  fictilioui  chancirr  in  ihc  "  Vif«r  of  Wakefield,"  and  which,  ai  we  ■ 

leam  from  Dr.  Johnwit,  he  afterwards  expungtd,  relaltd,   like  many  aihai  ■ 

paHa(tei  id  Wh  nnvcl.  to  liimself. — MalciKE.  ^M 

■  [Mil.  nionlatt"''*  J)"'"^''- — £i>'l                                                                        *  ^M 
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Letters,  The  night  was  troublesome.  On  Tuesday  I  fasted,  and  trcnt 
^^^'  tothe  doctor:  he  ordered  bleeding.  On  Wednesday  Ibad  the 
tea-pot^  fasted^  and  was  blooded.  Wednesday  night  was  better. 
To-day  I  have  dined  at  Mr.  Strahan's^  at  Islington,  widi  his 
new  wife.  To-night  there  will  be  opinm ;  to-morrow  the  tea- 
pot ;  then  heigh  for  Saturday.  I  wish  the  doctor  would  bleed 
me  again.  Yet  every  body  that  I  meet  says  that  I  look  better 
than  when  I  was  last  met."] 

Daring  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I  find  I 
was  unaccountably  negligent  in  preserving  Johnson's 
sayings,  more  so  than  at  any  time  when  I  was  happy 
enough  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  wisdom 
and  wit.  There  is  no  help  for  it  now.  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  presenting  such  scraps  as  I  have. 
But  I  am  nevertheless  ashamed  and  vexed  to  think 
how  much  has  been  lost.  It  is  not  that  there  was  a 
bad  crop  this  year,  but  that  I  was  not  sufficiently 
careful  in  gathering  it  in.  I  therefore,  in  some  in- 
stanceSy  can  only  exhibit  a  few  detached  fragments. 

Talking  of  the  wonderful  concealment  of  the  au- 
thour  of  the  celebrated  letters  signed  Junius,  he 
said,  *^I  should  have  believed  Burke  to  be  Junius, 
because  I  know  no  man  but  Burke  who  is  capable  of 
writing  these  letters ;  but  Burke  spontaneously  de- 
nied it  to  me.  The  case  would  have  been  different^ 
had  I  asked  him  if  he  was  the  authour ;  a  man  so 
questioned,  as  to  an  anonymous  publication,  may  think 
he  has  a  right  to  deny  it.*' 

He  observed  that  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Sheridan,  had 
been  honoured  with  extraordinary  attention  in  his 
own  country,  by  having  had  an  exception  made  in  his 
favour  in  an  Irish  act  of  parliament  concerning  in- 
solvent debtors  \     "  Thus  to  be  singled  out,'*  said  he, 

>  [Thifl  is  a  total  ixiutake.  Mr.  White  tells  us  of  the  personal  dvility  with 
which  some  members  of  a  committee  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  on  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  treated  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  White  who 
appeared  on  his  behalf,  but  there  is  no  exception  in  the  act.  Shendan*8  name  is 
one  of  some  hundreds,  and  has  no  distinction  whatsoever.  The  &vour  he  sought 
WOK,  to  be  included  in  the  act  without  being  in  actual  custody,  as  he 
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"  by  a  legislature,  as  an  object  of  public  consideration 
and  kindness,  is  a  proof  of  no  common  merit." 

At  Streathara,  on  Monday,  March  29,  at  breakfast, 
be  maintained  tbat  a  father  had  no  right  to  control 
the  iuclinations  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  [Of  p 
parental  authority,  indeed,  few  people  thought  with  ""' 
n  lower  degree  of  estimation.  Mrs.  Thrale  one  day 
mentioned  the  resignation  of  Cyrus  to  his  father's 
will,  as  related  by  Xenopbon,  when,  after  all  his  con- 
quests,  be  requested  the  consent  of  Cambyses  to  his 
marriage  with  a  neighbouring  princess;  and  she  added 
Rollin's  applause  and  recommendation  of  the  example. 
"  Do  you  not  perceive,  then,"  says  Johnson,  "  tbat 
Xenophon  on  this  occasion  commends  like  a  pcdanti 
and  Pere  Rollin  applauds  like  a  slave  ?  If  Cyrus,  by 
bis  conquests,  bad  not  purchased  emancipation,  be 
had  conquered  to  little  purpose  indeed.  Can  you 
forbear  to  see  the  folly  of  a  fellow  who  has  in  his  care 
tbe  lives  of  thousands,  when  be  begs  his  papa's  per- 
mission to  be  married,  and  confesses  bis  inability  to 
decide  in  a  matter  which  concerns  no  man's  liappiness 
but  his  own?"  Dr.  Johnson  caught  Mrs.  Thrale 
another  time  reprimanding  the  daughter  of  her  house- 
keeper for  having  sat  down  unpermitted  in  ber 
mother's  presence.  "  AV'hy,  she  gets  her  living,  does 
she  not,"  said  be,  "without  ber  mother's  helj)?  Let 
the  wench  alone,"  continued  he.  And  when  they  were 
again  out  of  the  women's  sight  who  were  concerned 
in  the  dispute,  "  Poor  i)eople's  children,  dear  lady," 
said  be,  "  never  respect  them.  I  did  not  respect  my 
own  mother,  though  1  loved  ber :  and  one  day,  when 
in  anger,  she  called  me  a  puppy,  I  asked  her  if  she 
knew  what  they  called  a  puppy's  mother."] 

On  Wednesday,  31st  March,  when  I  visited  bim. 


■enlj  other  pnmiis. 


mat  cimftwrrf  an  esces  «f  wfcitkl  had  Toy  sddom 
6bbd.  gnSCF — that  i  bad  ipuu  a  wkafe  night  in  play- 
m^  jt  caniii,  aa4  dot  I  tsmiiL  nai  kiok  hade  on  it 
wdih  ■afMfaftioD — fluKad  of  a  hjoh  aniwadveMcm, 
mxUlTfaid,  ^Alas,  sr,  on  hovfiev  thmgs  can 
iook  hack  with  tatiffartion  T 

Ob  Tbaradar,  lut  April,  he  uaninraif  J  one  of  the 
Dok»  of  DeroDshire  for  ^  a  dogged  icMLily  ^''  He 
said,  too,  ^  hondofn  10  nothing  to  maat  penq^de;  but 
to  a  man  whose  pleasure  is  inldlectnal,  Londim  is 
the  pbce*  And  there  is  no  pbee  when  eeonoray  can 
be  so  well  practised  as  in  London :  more  can  be  had 
here  for  the  money,  even  by  ladies,  than  any  where 
else*  You  cannot  play  tricks  with  your  fortune  in  a 
small  place ;  yon  must  make  an  uniform  appearance. 
Here  a  laily  may  have  well-furnished  apartments,  and 
elegant  dressi  without  any  meat  in  her  kitdi^i.^ 

I  WfiN  nmuned  by  considering  with  how  much  ease 
and  coolfieNN  he  could  write  or  talk  to  a  friend,  ex- 
horting hint  not  to  suppose  that  happiness  was  not 
to  be  found  as  well  in  other  places  as  in  London ; 
when  he  himself  was  at  all  times  sensible  of  its  being, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth.  The 
truth  iN|  that  by  those  who  from  sagacity,  attention, 
and  experience>  have  learnt  the  full  advantage  of 
London*  its  pre-eminence  over  every  other  place,  not 
only  for  variety  of  enjoyment,  but  for  comfort,  will 
be  felt  with  a  philosophical  exultation.  The  free- 
dom fVom  remark  and  petty  censure,  with  which  life 
may  be  {Missed  tliere,  is  a  circumstance  which  a  man 
who  knows  the  teasing  restraint  of  a  narrow  circle 
must  relisli  highly.  Mr.  Burke,  whose  orderly  and 
amiable  domestick  habits  might  make  the  eye  ot  ob- 
servation less  irksome  to  him  than  to  most  m«i,  said 
once  very  pleasantly*  in  my  hearing,  "  Though  I  have 


IS 
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the  honour  to  represent  Bristol,  I  should  not  like  to 
live  there  ;  1  should  be  obliged  to  be  so  much  npoa 
my  good  behaviour"  In  Loiidou,  a  man  may  live 
in  splendid  society  at  one  time,  and  in  frugJil  retire- 
ment at  another,  without  animadversion.  There, 
and  there  aloue,  a  man's  own  house  is  truly  his  castle^ 
in  which  he  can  be  in  perfect  safety  from  intrusion  j 
whenever  he  pleases.  I  never  shall  forget  how  well  1 
this  was  expressed  to  me  one  day  by  Mr.  Meynell; 
"  The  chief  advantage  of  London,"  said  he,  "  is,  that 
a  man  is  always  so  near  his  hitrrow." 

He  said  of  one  of  his  old  acquaintances  ',  "  He  ig  I 
very  fit  for  a  traveUing  governour.    He  knows  French  i 
very  well.  He  is  a  man  of  good  principles  ;  and  there 
would  be  no  danger  that  a  young  gentleman  should 
catch  his  manner ;  for  it  is  so  very  bad,  that  it  must  , 
be  avoided.     In  that  respect  he  would  be  like  the 
drunken  Helot." 

A  gentleman  has  informed  me,  that  Johnson  said 
of  the  same  person,  "Sir,  he  has  the  most  inverted 
understanding  of  any  man  whom  I  have  ever  known." 

On  Friday,  2d  April,  being  Good-Friday,  I  visited 
him  in  the  morning  as  usual ;  and  finding  that  we 
insensibly  fell  into  a  train  of  ridicule  upon  the  foibles 
of  one  of  our  friends,  a  very  worthy  man,  I,  by  way 
of  a  check,  quoted  some  good  admonition  from  "The 
Government  of  the  Tongue,"  that  very  pious  book. 
It  happened  also  remarkably  enough,  that  the  subject 
of  the  sermon  preached  to  us  to-day  by  Dr.  Burrows, 
the  rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  was  the  certainty 
that  at  the  last  day  we  must  give  an  account  of  "  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body ;"  and  amongst  various  acts 
of  culpability  he  mentioned  evil-speaking.  As  we 
were  moving  slowly  along  in  the  crowd  from  church, 
Johnson  jogged  my  elbow  and  said,  "  Did  you  attend 
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to  the  sermon ? **  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  I ;  "it  was  very 
applicable  to  us.**  He,  however,  stood  upon  the  de- 
fensive. "  Why,  sir,  the  sense  of  ridicule  is  given 
us,  and  may  be  lawfully  used.  The  authour  of 
^The  Government  of  the  Tongue*  would  have  us 
treat  all  men  alike." 

In  the  interval  between  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice, he  endeavoured  to  employ  himself  earnestly  in 
devotional  exercise ;  and,  as  he  has  mentioned  in  his 
**  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  gave  me  "  Ijes  Pennies 
de  Paschaly*  that  I  might  not  interrupt  him.  I  pre- 
serve the  book  with  reverence.  His  presenting  it  to 
me  is  marked  upon  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  I  have 
found  in  it  a  truly  divine  unction.  We  went  to 
church  again  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Saturday,  3d  April,  I  visited  him  at  night,  and 
found  him  sitting  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room,  with  her, 
and  one  who  he  afterwards  told  me  was  a  natural  son ' 
of  the  second  Lord  Southwell.  The  table  had  a  sin- 
gular appearance,  being  covered  with  a  heterogene- 
ous assemblage  of  oysters  and  porter  for  his  company, 
and  tea  for  himself.  I  mentioned  my  having  heard 
an  eminent  physician,  who  was  himself  a  Christian, 
argue  in  favour  of  universal  toleration,  and  maintain, 
that  no  man  could  be  hurt  by  another  man's  differing 
from  him  in  opinion.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  to 
a  certain  degree  hurt  by  knowing  that  even  one  man 
does  not  believe." 

^^  [His  annual  review  of  his  conduct  appears  to  have 

been  this  year  more  detailed  and  severe  than  usual.] 

Pr.  and       [April  2. — Good  Friday. — I  am  now  to  review  the  last  year, 

Med.  p.  and  find  little  but  dismal  vacuity,  neither  business  nor  pleasure ; 

17I-I73  much  intended,  and  little  done.     My  health  is  much  broken; 

my  nights  afford  me  little  rest     I  have  tried  opium,  but  its 

*  Mr.  AlMtridus  Love,  a  painter,  in  whone  favour  Johnson,  some  years  ai'ter- 
wafds^  wrote  a  Uod  leUer  to  Sir  Jushua  Rcynolds.^MALONE. 
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helpig  countertmlsnceGl  with  great  disturbance  ;  it  prevents  the  I 
Bpa«niH,  but  it  hinders  sleep.     O  God,  have  mercy  on  nie.  , 

Last  week  I  published  (the  first  part  of)  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  written,  I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  tlie 
promotion  of  piety. 

In  this  Inst  year  I  have  made  tittle  acquisition ;  I  have  scarcely 

read  any  thing.     1   maintain  Mrs. '  and  her  daughter. 

Other  good  of  mywif  I  know  not  where  to  find,  except  a  little 

But  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year ;  what  can  be  done, 
ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

AprnS,  1779,11  RM.-Eaater-eve.— Thisisthetiraeofmy 
amiual  review,  and  annual  resolution.  The  review  is  comfort- 
less ;  little  done.  Part  of  the  Life  of  Dryden  and  the  Life  of 
AliltoQ  have  been  written ;  but  my  mind  has  neither  been  im- 
proved nor  enlarged.  I  have  read  little,  almost  notln'ng.  And 
I  am  not  conedous  that  I  have  gained  any  good,  or  quitted 
any  evil  habits. 

April  4,  1779>  Ea8ter-day. — I  rose  about  half  an  hour  after 
nine,  transcribed  the  prayer  written  last  night ;  and  by  neglect- 
ing to  count  time  sat  too  long  at  breakfast,  30  that  I  came  to 
churA  at  the  first  lesson.  I  attended  the  Litany  pretty  well  ; 
but  in  the  pew  coidd  not  hear  the  communion  service,  and 
■niased  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant.  Before  I  went  to 
the  altar,  I  prayed  the  occasional  prayer.  At  the  altar  I  coin- 
mended  my  0  *%  and  again  prayed  the  prayer  ;  I  then  prayed 
the  collects,  and  again  my  own  prayer  by  memory.  I  left  out 
n  clause.  I  then  received,  I  hope  with  earnestness  ;  and  white 
others  received  eat  down  ;  but  thinking  that  posture,  though 
usual,  improper^  I  rose  and  stood.  I  prayed  again,  in  tjic  pew, 
but  with  what  prayer  I  have  forgotten. 

IVhen  I  used  the  occasional  prayer  at  the  altar,  I  added  a 
general  purpose, — To  avoid  idleness. 

1  gave  two  shilling  to  the  plate. 

Before  I  went  I  used,  I  think,  my  prayer,  and  endeavoured 
to  calm  my  mind.  Al^er  oiy  return  I  used  it  again,  and  tlic 
collect  for  the  day.     Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 

I  have  for  some  nights  called  Francis  to  prayers,  and  Inst  night 
discoursed  with  him  on  the  sacrament.] 

On  Easter-day,  after  [the]  solemn  service  at  St. 
Paul's,  [just  described],  I  dined  with  hira.    Mr.  Allen 

■  IKo  doubl  Mr*.  Daiiioulint  u\d  her  diughtet. — Kd.] 
'  [TlicK  IrtietK  ("liich  Df.  .SmlMo  secnis  not   it>  have  un.lcnlooil,  p.  1B2) 
probably  nii..aD  Htff™  Kjj.  "  ilrjmrliil/rlcnJi."—£o.\ 


mkmtz  and  I  km^  HOC  wnoesi  dovs  iht  tinag;  caoDept 
a  sm^csnaoi  fixt^  wUcfc^  ^smmg  the  aadioB  of 
his  inflexible  Tezacxrr,  Hiay  be  iccemd  as  a  itfiHiig 

Ashtwm  fonmnghf  a  iahMMiu^er  who  wsm  nkianing 
aa  eel  aiire,  heheani  Itzm '^cnae  it,  becaaoe  il  mnld 
MCtieidlL'' 

On  Wcdnodar,  7di  AfKiU  I  £wd  wkh  lum  at  Sir 
Jisinia  Reynolds's.  I  lia¥e  not  HKhed  what  com- 
panr  was  Ihefe.  Johnson  h  ii  ingni  il  npon  die  qo»- 
UtittM  of  diHSaent  liquors ;  and  qioke  with  great  con- 
tempt of  daret,  as  so  weak,  that  ^a  man  would  be 
dmwned  by  it  befoie  it  made  him  dnmh."*  He  was 
peisnaded  to  drink  one  glass  of  it,  diat  he  might 
judge,  not  finm  lecoDectiofi,  which  mi^it  be  dim,  but 
from  immediate  sensation*  He  diook  his  head,  and 
said,  **  Poor  stuff!  No,  sir,  claiet  is  the  liquor  for 
bojrs ;  port  for  men ;  but  he  who  as|Hies  to  be  a  hero 
(smiling)  must  drink  brandy.  In  the  first  ]dac^  the 
flaTonr  of  brandy  is  most  grateful  to  the  palate ;  and 
then  brandy  will  do  soonest  for  a  man  what  drinking 
eati  do  for  him.  There  are,  indeed,  few  idio  are 
able  to  drink  brandy.  That  is  a  power  rather  to  be 
wished  for  than  attained.  And  yet,"  {nroeeeded  he, 
^  as  in  all  pleasure  hope  is  a  considerable  part,  I  know 
not  but  fruition  comes  too  quick  by  brandy.  Flo- 
rence wine  I  think  the  worst ;  it  is  wine  only  to  the 
eye ;  it  is  wine  neither  while  you  are  drinldng  it, 
nor  after  you  have  drunk  it ;  it  neither  pleases  the 
taste,  nor  exhilarates  the  spirits.**  I  reminded  him 
how  heartily  he  and  I  used  to  drink  wine  together, 
when  we  were  first  acquainted ;  and  how  I  used  to 
have  a  headache  after  sitting  up  with  him.  He  did 
not  like  to  have  this  recalled,  or,  perhaps,  thinking 
that  I  boasted  improperly,  resolved  to  have  a  witty 
stroke  at  me ;  **  Nay,  sir,  it  was  not  the  wine  that 
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made  your  head  ache,  but  the  /tense  that  I  put  into 
it."  BoswELL.  "  What,  sir  !  will  sense  make  the 
head  ache?"  Johnson.  '•  Yes,  sir  (with  a  smile), 
when  it  is  not  used  to  it."  No  man  who  has  a  true 
relish  of  pleasantry  could  be  offended  at  this ;  espe- 
cially if  Johnson  in  a  long  intimacy  had  given  him 
repeated  proofs  of  his  regard  and  good  estimation. 
I  used  to  say  that  as  he  had  given  me  a  thousand 
pounds  in  praise,  he  had  a  good  right  now  and  then 
to  take  a  guinea  from  me. 

On  Thursday,  8th  April,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Allan  Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Graham '  and  some  other 
company.  We  talked  of  Shakspeare's  witches,  John- 
son. "They  are  beings  of  his  own  creation;  they 
are  a  compound  of  malignity  and  meanness,  without 
any  abilities ;  and  are  quite  different  from  the  Italian 
magician.  King  James  says  iu  his  '  D<emonology,' 
'Magidans  command  the  devils:  witches  are  their 
serrants.'  The  Italian  magicians  are  elegant  beings." 
Ramsay.  "  Opera  witches,  not  Drury-lane  witches." 
Johnson  observed,  that  abilities  might  be  employed 
in  a  narrow  sphere,  as  iu  getting  money,  which  he 
said  he  believed  no  man  could  do  without  vigorous 
parts,  though  concentrated  to  a  point,  Rawsay. 
*'  Yes,  like  a  strong  horse  in  a  mill ;  he  pulls  better." 

Lord  Graham,  while  he  praised  the  beauty  of  Loch- 
lomond,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  his  family  seat, 
complained  of  the  climate,  and  said  he  could  not  hear 
it,  Johnson.  "Nay,  my  lord,  don't  talk  so:  you 
may  bear  it  well  enough.  Your  ancestors  have  home 
it  more  years  than  I  can  tell."  This  was  a  hand- 
some compliment  to  the  antiquity  of  the  house  of 
Montrose.  His  lordship  told  me  afterwards  that  he 
had  ordy  affected  to  complain  of  the  climate,  lest,  if 

1  17S<('     He  aucfCfdiAl  u 
(he  Jukedimin  IJUO.-'^      " 
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he  had  spoken  as  favourably  of  his  country  as  he 
really  thought.  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  attacked  it. 
Johnson  was  very  courteous  to  Lady  Mai^aret  Mac- 
donald.  *^  Madam/'  said  he,  ^^when  I  was  in  the 
Isle  of  Sky  \  I  heard  of  the  people  running  to  t^e 
the  stones  olBT  the  road  lest  Lady  Margaret's  h<nse 
should  stumble/' 

Lord  Graham  commended  Dr.Drummond  at  Naples 
as  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents ;  and  added,  that 
he  had  a  great  love  of  liberty.  Johnson.  ^*  He  is 
young  ^,  my  lord  (looking  to  his  lordship  with  an  arch 
smile) ;  all  boys  love  liberty,  till  experience  convinces 
them  they  are  not  so  fit  to  govern  themselves  as  they 
imagined.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  our  own  liber^ ; 
we  would  have  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  get ;  but  we 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  liberty  of  others :  for  in  ]Hro- 
portion  as  we  take,  others  must  lose.  I  bdieve  we 
hardly  wish  that  the  mob  should  have  liberty  to  go- 
vern us.  When  that  was  the  case  some  time  ago, 
no  man  was  at  liberty  not  to  have  candles  in  his 
windows.''  Ramsay.  '^  The  result  is,  that  order  is 
better  than  confusion.*'  Johnson.  **  The  result  is, 
that  order  cannot  be  had  but  by  subordination." 

On  Friday,  I6th  April,  I  had  been  present  at  the 
trial  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Hackman,  who,  in  a  fit 
of  firantick  jealous  love,  had  shot  Miss  Ray,  the  fa- 
vourite of  a  nobleman  ^.  Johnson,  in  whose  company 
I  dined  to-day  with  some  other  friends,  was  much 
interested  by  my  account  of  what  passed,  and  parti- 
cularly with  his  prayer  for  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  He 
said,  in  a  solemn  fervid  tone,  **  I  hope  he  shaU  find 
mercy  \" 

This  day  a  violent  altercation  arose  between  John- 

1  [See  ante^  vol.  ii.  p.  486 Ed.] 

*  [His  lordship  was  twenty-four.— Ed.] 

3  [John,  sixth  Eail  of  Sandwich Ed.] 

4  [See  ante,  voL  i.  p.  60. — Eo.] 
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son  and  Beauclerb,  which  having  made  much  noise 
at  the  time,  I  think  it  proper,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  future  misrepresentation,  to  give  a  minute  ac- 
count of  it. 

In  talking  of  Hacknian,  Johnson  argued,  as  Judge 
Blackstone  had  done,  that  his  being  furnished  with 
two  pistols  was  a  proof  that  lie  meant  to  sltoot  two 
persons.  Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  "  No  ;  for  that  every 
vrise  man  who  intended  to  shoot  himself  took  two 
pistols,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  doing  it  at  once. 

Lord 'b  cook  Bhot  himself  with  one  pistol, 

and  lived  ten  days  in  great  agony.    Mr. ',  who 

loved  buttered  muffins,  but  durst  not  eat  them  because 
theydisagreed  with  his  stomach,  resolved  to  shoot  him- 
self ;  and  then  lie  eat  three  buttered  muffins  for  break- 
fast, before  sliooting  himself,  knowing  that  he  shotdd 
not  be  troubled  with  indigestion  ;  A^hod  two  charged 
pistols ;  one  was  found  lying  charged  upon  the  table 
by  him,  after  he  had  shot  himself  with  the  other." — 
"Well,"  said  Johnson,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "you 
see  here  one  pistol  was  sufficient."  Beauclerk  replied 
mnartly,  "Because  it  happened  to  kill  him."  And 
either  then  or  a  very  little  afterwards,  being  piqued  at 
Johnson's  triumphant  remark,  added,  "This  is  what 
you  don't  know,  and  I  do."  There  was  then  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  dispute;  and  some  minutes  intervened, 
during  which,  dinner  and  the  glass  went  on  cheer- 
fully; whenJohnson  suddenly  and  abruptly  exclaimed, 
"  Mr.  Beauclerk,  how  came  you  to  talk  so  petulantly 
to  me,  as  'This  is  what  you  don't  know,  but  what  I 
know?'  One  thing  /  know,  which  yow  don't  seem  to 
know,  that  you  are  very  uncivil."  Beauclekk.  "Be- 

>  ["The  Hooounble  [John  Duner],  un  U>  the  Lord  [Milton,  ■flcrwuds 
Eul  of  Dorcheater],  Kliot  hiaiielf  at  tbiec  o'rlock  thie  moming,  ■[  the  Bnlfonl 
Aim:,  in  Covent  Omiiea.  He  wa  heir  to  30,000(.  *  jetr,  but  of  a  mm  rvhcr 
loo  eccentric  to  be  confined  within  the  limita  of  iny  fortune,  t'otooer'fl  venlict, 
ij.wk»."— ftn/.  Jf««.  ISih  Auk-  177&— En.] 
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cause  you  hegan  by  being  uncivil  (which  you  always 
are)/'  The  words  in  parentheses  were,  I  believe,  not 
heard  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Here  again  there  was  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms.  Johnson  told  me,  that  the  reason  why 
he  waited  at  first  some  time  without  taking  any  notice 
of  what  Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  was  because  he  was  think- 
ing whether  he  should  resent  it.  But  when  he  con- 
sidered that  there  were  present  a  young  lord  and  an 
eminent  traveller,  two  men  of  the  world,  with  whcmi 
he  had  never  dined  before,  he  was  fpprehensive  that 
they  might  think  they  had  a  right  to  take  such  liberties 
with  him  as  Beauclerk  did,  and  therefore  resolved  he 
would  not  let  it  pass ;  adding,  **  that  he  would  not 
appear  a  coward."  A  little  while  after  this,  the  con-* 
versatiou  turned  on  the  violence  of  Hackman*s  temper. 
Johnson  then  said,  *^  It  was  his  business  to  command 
his  temper,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  should  have 
done  some  time  ago.''  Beauclerk.  **  I  should  learn 
of  yoir,  sir.**  Johnson.  **  Sir,  you  have  given  me 
opiMirtunities  enough  of  learning,  when  I  have  been  in 
yoMr  company.  No  man  loves  to  be  treated  with  otm- 
tonipt''  Hgauci^erk  (with  a  polite  inclination  to- 
wiinlN  Johnson).  **  Sir,  you  have  known  me  twenty 
ytsirH.  and  liowever  I  may  have  treated  others,  yoa 
niny  Ih«  sure  I  could  never  treat  you  with  contempt.^ 
•huiNHtiN.  "Sir,  you  have  said  more  than  was  ne- 
iH'NHMry.*'  Thus  it  ended ;  and  Beauderk's  coach  not 
having  iHiiuo  for  liini  till  very  late.  Dr.  Johnson  and 
anotht^r  gi'utloniau  nat  with  him  a  long  time  after  the 
rcHit  of  Uie  iH)ni|Niny  were  gone ;  and  he  and>  I  dined 
at  Beauclerk*8  on  the  Saturday  se'nnight  following. 

After  Uiis  tenii)est  had  subsided,  I  recollect  the 
following  {mrticulars  of  his  conversation  : 

**  I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his 
learning ;  for  tliat  is  a  sure  good.  I  would  let  him  at 
first  read  anjf  English  book  which  happens  to  engage 


his  attention ;  because  you  have  done  a  great  deal, 
when  you  have  brought  him  to  have  entertainment 
from  a  book.     He  'il  get  better  books  afterwards." 

["I  would  never,"  said  he,  on  another  occasion,  J^'"' 
"  desire  a  young  man  to  neglect  his  business  for  the  v-  - 
purpose  of  pursuing  his  studies,  because  it  is  unrea- 
sonable ;  I  would  only  desire  him  to  read  at  those 
hours  when  he  would  otherwise  be  unemployed.  I 
will  not  promise  that  he  will  be  a  Bentley  ;  but  if  he 
be  a  lad  of  any  pftits,  he  will  eertaiuly  make  a  sensible 
man."] 


a  close  student,  and  used  to  advise  young  people  never 
to  be  without  a  book  in  their  pocket,  to  be  read  at 
by-times  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  '"  It  has 
been  by  that  means,"  said  he  one  day  to  a  boy  at 
Mr.  Thrale*s,  "  that  all  my  knowledge  has  been  gained, 
except  what  I  have  picked  up  by  running  about  the 
world  with  uiy  wits  ready  to  observe,  and  my  tongue 
ready  to  talk.  A  man  is  seldom  in  a  humour  to  un- 
lock his  book-case,  set  his  desk  in  order,  and  betake 
himself  to  serious  study ;  but  a  retentive  memory 
will  do  something,  and  a  fellow  shall  have  strange 
credit  given  him,  if  he  can  but  recollect  striking 
passages  from  different  books,  keep  the  authors  sepa- 
rate in  his  head,  and  bring  his  stock  of  knowledge 
artfidly  into  play :  how  else,"  added  he,  "  do  the 
gamesters  manage  when  they  play  for  more  money 
than  they  are  worth?"  His  Dictionary,  however, 
could  not,  one  would  think,  have  been  written  by 
running  up  and  down  ;  but  he  really  did  not  consider 
it  as  a  great  performance  ;  and  used  to  say,  *'  That  he 
might  have  done  it  easily  in  two  years,  had  not  his 
health  received  several  shocks  during  the  time." 

When  Mr.  Thrale,  in  consequence  of  this  declara- 
tion, teased   him  in  the  year  17^9  to  give  a  new 

vol,.  IV.  s 
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Piom,  edition  of  it,  because,  said  he,  there  are  four  or  five 
gross  faults :  "  Alas,  sir !"  replied  Johnson, "  there  are 
four  or  five  hundred  faults,  instead  of  four  or  five ; 
but  you  do  not  consider  that  it  would  take  me  up 
three  whole  months'  labour,  and  when  the  time  was 
expired  the  work  would  not  be  done."  When  the 
booksellers  set  him  about  it,  however,  some  years 
after,  he  went  cheerfully  to  the  business,  said  he  was 
Well  paid,  and  that  they  deserved  to  have  it  done 
carefully.]  » 

*^  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  single  line  of  his 
{irojected  life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  groped 
for  materials,  and  thought  of  it,  till  he  had  exhausted 
his  mind.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  men  en- 
tangle themselves  in  their  own  schemes." 

^'  To  be  contradicted  in  order  to  force  you  to  talk 
is  mighty  unpleasing.  You  shine,  indeed ;  but  it  is 
by  being  ground.'' 

Of  a  gentleman  who  made  some  figure  among  the 
literati  of  his  time  (Mr.  Fitzherbert^),  he  said,  '*  What 
eminence  he  had  was  by  a  felicity  of  manner :  he  had 
no  more  learning  than  what  he  could  not  help." 

On  Saturday,  April  24,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Beauclerk's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Jones 
(afterwards  Sir  William),  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Steevens, 
Mr.  Paradise  and  Dr.  Higgins.  I  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  attacked  Garrick  to  me,  as  a  man  who  had 
no  friend.  Johnson.  **  I  believe  he  is  right,  sir. 
Oi  ^Xoc,  ov  ^Xoc— He  had  friends,  but  no  friend  -. 
Garrick  was  so  diffused,  he  had  no  man  to  Vhom  he 
wished  to  unbosom  himself.  He  found  people  always 
ready  to  applaud  him,  and  that  always  for  the  same 
thing :  so  he  saw  life  with  great  uniformity.**  I  tock 


»  [See  anle^  vol.  iii.  p.  513.— Ed.] 

•  See  p.  148  of  this  vol  and  toL  i.  p.  182.— Boswctt. 


uimn  me,  for  once,  to  fight  witli  Goliath's  weapons,  and 
play  the  sophist. — "  Gamck  (lid  not  noeil  a  friend,  as 
he  got  from  every  body  all  he  wanted.  Wfiat  is  a 
frienil  ?  One  who  supports  you  and  comforts  voii, 
uiiile  others  do  not.  Friendship,  you  know,  sir,  is  the 
cordial  drop, '  to  make  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go 
down  :'  but  if  the  draught  be  not  nauseous,  if  it  be  all 
sweet,  there  is  no  oceasion  for  that  drop."  Johnson. 
•'  Many  men  would  not  be  content  to  live  so.  1  hope 
I  should  not.  They  would  wish  to  have  an  intimate 
friend,  with  whom  they  miglit  compare  minds,  and 
cherish  private  virtues."  Oue  of  the  company  men- 
tioned Lord  Chestei-field ,  as  a  man  who  had  no  friend, 
Johnson.  "  There  were  more  materials  to  make 
friendship  in  Garriek,  had  he  not  been  so  diffused." 
BoswF.j.i..  "Garriek  was  pure  gold,  but  beat  out  to 
thin  leaf.  Lord  ChestLrfield  was  tinsel."  Johnson, 
"Garriek  was  a  very  good  man,  the  cheeifulest  man  of 
his  age;  a  decent  liver  in  a  profession  which  is  supposed 
to  give  indulgence  to  licentiousness;  and  a  man  who 
gave  away  freely  money  acquired  by  himself.  He 
began  the  world  with  a  great  hunger  for  money ;  tlie 
son  of  a  half-pay  officer,  bred  in  a  family  whose  study 
was  to  make  four-pence  do  as  much  as  others  made 
four-pence-halfpenny  do.  Butwhen  he  had  got  money, 
he  was  very  liberal."  I  presumed  to  animadvert  on  his 
eulogy  on  Garriek,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets."  "You 
8ay,8ir,his  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations."  John- 
son. "I  could  not  have  said  more  nor  less.  It  is  the 
truth  ;  eclipsed,  not  ext'iaguhhed ;  and  his  deatli  did 
eclipse ;  it  was  like  a  storm."  BoswEi.i,.  "  But  why 
nations?  Did  his  gaiety  extend  further  than  his  own 
nation?"  Johnson,  "  Why,  sir,  some  exaggeration 
must  be  allowed.  Besides,  nations  may  be  said,  if  we 
allow  the  Scotch  to  be  a  nation,  and  to  have  gaiety — 
whicli  they  have  not.    Yon  are  an  exception,  though. 
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Come,  gentlemeo,  let  us  candidly  admit  that  there  is 
one  Scotchman  who  is  cheerful.'*  Beauclerk.  ^But 
he  is  a  very  unnatural  Scotchman.'*  I,  however,  con- 
tinued to  think  the  compliment  to  Garrick  hyperboli- 
cally  untrue.  His  actii^  had  ceased  some  time  before 
his  death ;  at  any  rate,  he  had  acted  in  Ireland  but  a 
short  time,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  never 
in  Scotland.  I  objected  also  to  what  appears  an  anti- 
climax of  praise,  when  contrasted  with  the  preceding 
panegyrick — ^^and  diminished  the-publick  stock  cf 
harmless  pleasure  !^    **  Is  not  harmless  pleasure  very 
tame  ?"    Johnson.  ^  Nay,  sir,  harmless  pleasure  is 
the  highest  praise.  Pleasure  is  a  word  of  dubious  im- 
port ;  pleasure  is  in  general  dangerous,  and  pernicious 
to  virtue ;  to  be  able  therefore  to  furnish  pleasure  that 
is  harmless,  pleasure  pure  and  unalloyed,  is  as  great  a 
power  as  man  can  possess.*'     This  was,  perhaps,  aa 
ingenious  a  defence  as  could  be  made ;  still,  however^ 
I  was  not  satisfied '. 
Hawk.        [To  Sir  J.  Hawkins  he  said,  '*  Garrick,  I  hear,  com* 
p.'2r5.'   plains  that  I  am  the  only  popular  author  of  his  time 
who  has  exhibited  no  praise  of  him  in  print ;  but  he 
is  mistaken,  Akenside  has  forborne  to  mention  him. 
Some  indeed  are  lavish  in  their  applause  of  all  who 
come  within  the  compass  of  their  recollection ;  yet  he 
who  praises  every  body  praises  nobody ;  when  both 
scales  are  equally  loaded,  neither  can  preponderate*"3 
A  celebrated  wit^  being  mentioned,  he  said,  **  One 
may  say  of  him  as  was  said  of  a  French  wit,  II  n^a  de 
Pesprit  que  contre  Dieu.     I  have  been  several  times 
in  company  with  him,  but  never  perceived  any  strong 


I  [M<Mt  reAden  will  agree  with  Mr.  Boawell  that  diia  euU^um  is  not  Tcry 
happUv  expressed ;  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  Garrick*8  imme- 
diate mends,  for  it  is  inscribed  on  the  oenoUph  erected  by  Mrs.  Garrick  to  his 
memory  in  Lichfield  Cathedral.   Hamood's  IlUtory  of  Lic^i/ield,  p.  8S. — Ed.] 

«  [It  has  been  suggested  to  the  editor  that  Mr.  George  Selwyn  is  here  meant ; 
bat  M  omnot  trace  my  acquaintance  between  Selwyn  and  Johnson. i—Eo.] 


{Miwer  of  wit.  He  produces  a  gentral  efleet  by  various 
means ;  he  has  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a  gay  voice. 
Besides,  his  trade  is  wit.  It  would  be  as  wild  in  him 
to  come  into  company  without  merriment,  as  for  a 
highwayman  to  take  the  road  without  his  pistols." 

Talking  of  tlie  effects  of  drinking,  he  said,  "  Drink- 
ing may  be  practised  with  great  prudence ;  a  man  who 
exposes  himself  when  he  is  intoxicated  has  not  the  art 
of  getting  drunk  ;  a  sober  man  who  happens  occasion- 
ally to  get  dnmk,  readily  enough  goes  into  a  new 
company,  which  a  man  who  has  been  drinking  should 
never  do.  Such  a  man  will  undertake  any  thing;  lie 
is  without  skill  in  inebriation.  I  used  to  slink  home 
when  I  had  drunk  too  much.  A  man  accustomed  to 
self-examination  will  be  conscious  when  he  is  drunk, 
though  an  habitual  drunkard  will  not  be  conscious  of 
it.  I  knew  a  physician,  who  for  twenty  years  was  not 
sober;  j'et  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  wrote  upon  fevers, 
he  appealed  to  Garrick  and  me  for  his  vindication  from 
a  charge  of  dnuikenness.  A  bookseller '  (naming  him) 
who  got  a  large  fortune  by  trade  was  so  habitually 
and  equably  drunk,  that  his  most  intimate  friends 
never  [wrceived  that  he  was  more  sober  at  one  time 
than  another." 

Talking  of  celebrated  and  successful  irregidar  piac 
tisers  in  physick,  he  said,  "Taylor'  was  the  most 
Ignorant  man  I  ever  knew,  but  sprightly  ;  W'ard,  the 
dullest.  Taylor  challenged  me  once  to  talk  Latin  with 
him,"  laughing.  "  I  quoted  some  of  Horace,  which  he 
took  to  be  a  part  of  my  own  speech.  He  said  a  few- 
words  well  enough."  BEAi'ci.EnK.  "  I  remember, 
sir,  you  said,  that  Taylor  was  an  instance  how  far  im- 
pudence could  carry  ignorance."    Mr.  Beauclerk  was 

■  [Thii  wu  Andrew  Sillier,  of  whom,  when  tklking  one  day  uf  Ihe  pstioiiiige 
ihe  ^nal  Kunninici  a&ecl  lo  give  to  Ulentuie  uiil  litecai;  men,  Juhimjn  Hid, 
■■Andrcv  MiUer  u  ihe  JI/b-itbuj  of  ihc  ■bc."— Wuir*.  Ayopli,  \:  2U0 — Ec] 

'  The  (.hifvilicr  Tuylat,  ilii;  cd^bialed  oeulitt.  — AIalune. 
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¥ery  entertainiiig  this  day,  and  toU  us  a  number  of 
short  st<^es  in  a  liTdy  elegant  manna*,  and  with  that 
air  of  the  world  which  has  I  know  not  what  impresBiTe 
effect,  as  if  there  were  something  mcnre  than  is  ex- 
pressed, or  than  perhaps  we  coold  pofiectly  undeiBtand. 
As  Johnson  and  I  accompanied  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
in  his  coach,  Johnson  said,  ^^  There  is  in  Beanclerk  a 
fffedominance  oTcr  his  company,  that  one  does  not 
like.  But  he  is  a  man  who  has  liTed  so  much  in  the 
world,  that  he  has  a  short  story  on  every  occasion : 
he  is  always  ready  to  talk,  and  is  never  exhausted.'' 

Johnson  and  I  passed  the  evening  at  Miss  Rey- 
nolds's, Sir  Joshua^s  sister.  I  mentioned  that  an  emir 
nent  friend  ^  of  ours,  talking  of  the  common  remark, 
that  affection  descends,  said,  Aai  *'  this  was  ¥dsely ' 
contrived  for  the  preservation  of  mankind ;  for  which 
it  was  not  so  necessary  that  there  should  be  affection 
from  children  to  parents,  as  from  parents  to  children; 
nay,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  that  view  though  chil- 
dren should  at  a  certain  age  eat  their  parents.*"  JoHNr 
soN.  ^*  But,  sir,  if  this  were  known  generally  to  be 
the  case,  parents  would  not  have  affection  for  children.'' 
BoswELL.  *^  True,  sir ;  for  it  is  in  expectation  of  a 
return  that  parents  are  so  attentive  to  their  children ; 
and  I  know  a  very  pretty  instance  of  a  little  girl  of 
whom  her  father  was  very  fond,  who  once,  when  he 
was  in  a  melancholy  fit,  and  had  gone  to  bed,  per- 
suaded him  to  rise  in  good  humour  by  saying,  *  Mj 
dear  papa,  please  to  get  up,  and  let  me  help  you  on 
with  your  clothes,  that  I  may  learn  to  do  it  when 
you  are  an  old  man/ "" 

Soon  after  this  time  a  little  incident  occurred,  which 
I  will  not  suppress,  because  I  am  desirous  that  my 

>  [Piubably  Mr.  Burke.— Ed.] 

«  [M^'isdy  and  mercifully;  ttisely  to  ensure  the  preservation  and  education  of 
childten,  and  vurcifuily  to  render  less  afflictive  the  loss  of  parents,  whid),  in 
the  course  of  nature,  children  must  suffer..^ Ed  .  ] 
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.work  should  be,  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the 
strictest  truth,  aii  antidote  to  the  false  and  injurious 
notions  of  his  character,  which  have  been  given  by 
others,  and  therefore  I  infuse  every  drop  of  genuine 
sweetness  into  my  biographical  cup. 

<*TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  South-Audley-«treet «,  Monday,  26th  April. 

**  My  dear  sir, — I  am  in  great  pain  with  an  inflamed  foot, 
and  obliged  to  keep  my  bed,  so  am  prevented  from  having  the 
pleasure  to  dine  at  Mr.  Ramsay's  to-day,  which  is  very  hard ; 
and  my  spirits  are  sadly  sunk.  Will  you  be  so  friendly  as  to 
come  and  sit  an  hour  with  me  in  the  evening  ?  I  am  ever  your 
most  faithful  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*'  James  Boswbll."  ^ 

"TO  MR.  BOSWELU 

*<  Harley-street. 

^  Mr.  *  Johnson  laments  the  absence  of  Mr.  Boswell,  and  will 
come  to  him." 

He  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and  brought  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  their 
conversation,  while  they  sat  by  my  bedside,  was  the 
most  pleasing  opiate  to  pain  that  could  have  been 
administered. 

Johnson  being  now  better  disposed  to  obtain  in- 
formation concerning  Pope  than  he  was  last  year  \ 
sent  by  me  to  my  Lord  Marchmont  a  present  of 
those  volumes  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets"  which 
were  at  this  time  published,  with  a  request  to  have 
permission  to  wait  on  him ;  and  his  lordship,  who 
had  called  on  him  twice,  obligingly  appointed  Satur- 
day, the  first  of  May,  for  receiving  us. 

On  that  morning  Johnson  came  to  me  from  Streat- 
ham,  and  after  drinking  chocolate  at  General  Paoli's 

>  [The  residence  of  Genenl  Paoli..—ED.1 

*  iSee,  at  to  his  calling  himself  Mr.  Johnsoni  amte^  voL  i.  [k  504,  n.,  and 
Yol.  li.  p.  207.— Ed.] 

3  See  p.  212  of  this  vdlume.— ^Boswell. 
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in  South  Audley-streety  we  proceeded  to  Lord  Maicli- 
mont's  in  Curzon-street.  His  lordship  met  us  at 
the  door  of  his  library,  and  with  great  politeness  said 
to  Johnson,  "  I  am  not  going  to  make  an  encomium 
upon  myself 9  by  telling  you  the  high  respect  I  have 
for  yoUf  sir."  Johnson  was  exceedingly  courteous ; 
and  the  interview,  which  lasted  about  two  hours, 
during  which  the  earl  communicated  his  anecdotes 
of  Pope,  was  as  agreeable  as  I  could  have  wished. 
Hawk.  [His  first  question,  as  he  told  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  was, 
Pb  900.  ^  What  kind  of  a  man  was  Mr.  Pope  in  his  con- 
versation ?"  His  lordship  answered,  *^  That  if  the 
^  c(mversation  did  not  take  something  of  a  lively  or 
epigrammatick  turn,  he  fell  aslpep,  or,  perhaps,  pre- 
tended to  be  so.'']  When  we^eame  out,  I  said  to 
Johnson,  ^^  that,  considering  his  lordship's  civility,  I 
should  have  been  vexed  if  he  had  again  fidled  to 
come."  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  would  rather  have  given 
twenty  pounds  than  not  have  come."  I  accompanied 
him  to  Streatham,  where  we  dined,  and  returned  to 
town  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  May  8,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Dilly's.  I  pressed  him  this  day  for  his  opinion  on 
the  passage  in  Parnell,  concerning  which  I  had  in 
vain  questioned  him  in  several  letters,  and  at  length 
obtained  it  in  due  form  of  law. 

"CASE  FOR  DR.  JOHNSON'S  OPINION? 

"3d  of  May,  1779. 

^^  Parnell^  in  his  ^  Hermit/  has  the  following  passage ; 

<  To  dear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  hy  light, 
To  find  if  hookt  and  twaim  report  it  right 
(For  yet  by  twaint  alone  the  world  he  knew. 
Whole  feet  came  wandering  o*er  the  nightly  dew).* 

Is  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being  first  supposed  that  the 
Hermit  knew  both  what  books  and  swains  reported  of  the  world  i 
yet  afterwards  said^  that  he  knew  it  by  swains  alone  P" 
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"  I  tliink  it  an  inaccuracy.     He 
the  first  line,  and  says  be  had  only 

This  evening  I  set  out  for  Scotland. 

I"  TO  MRS.  ASTON.  p„nb. 

"4thM»j,  1779.      S'SS. 

"  Dear  madam, — When  I  sent  you  the  little  books,  I  was 
not  sure  that  you  were  well  enough  to  take  the  trouble  oi' 
reading  them,  but  have  lately  heard  from  flir.  Greeves  that  you 
are  much  recovered.  I  hope  you  will  gain  more  and  more 
strength,  and  live  many  antl  many  years,  and  I  shall  come  again 
to  Stowhill,  and  live  us  1  used  to  do,  with  you  and  dear  Mta. 
Gaatrel. 

"  I  am  not  well ;  my  nights  are  very  troublesome,  and  my 
breath  is  short ;  but  1  know  not  that  it  grows  much  worse.  I 
wish  to  see  you.  Wrs,  Harvey  has  just  sent  to  me  to  dine  with 
her,  and  I  have  promised  to  wait  on  her  to-morrow. 

"  Mr.  Oreen  cornea  home  loaded  with  curiosities  \  and  will  be 

■  "  I  do  Dot,"  wyi  Mr.  Malonc,  "  ace  any  difficullj  in  thla  pungc^  and 
woodrr  that  Dr.  Ji>hruon  should  have  ockoawledged  it  to  be  iiiacctitatc.  The 
Heimlt,  it  should  be  obicrved,  had  no  aclual  eiperleDce  or  the  world  vhil*oevct: 
all  his  knoklcdge  concerning  it  had  beta  ohiained  in  two  wajH  ;  from  bwikt,  and 
from  the  wJoliomof  ihoM  couniiy  iwainawho  had  seen  u  Ucileoflt.  The  plain 
vieaning,  tbetefore,  a,  '  To  deai  his  doubts  coDcerning  Prorulence,  and  lo  ol>- 
tain  some  knowledge  of  the  world  bj  actual  experience ;  la  see  whether  the  ac- 
oounti  fOniished  by  boolu,  or  by  die  onl  communicitians  of  iwains,  were  iiut 
reprEsentatiotis  of  it;'  (I  say  twami,]  for  his  onl  oc  ciud  von  inforniatlnn  had 
been  obtained  rrcmi  that  (lart  of  mankind  alane,  &c.  The  word  alone  hue  does 
[KrtrrUlelothewhciIeoftheprecedingline,  ashBsbeen!iuppaaed,hut,byacOinn]on 
lioince,  to  the  words,  iif  all  •nankin/I,  which  arc  understood,  and  of  which  It  is 
ttalrieliire."  Mr.  M^one,  it  must  be  owned,  baa  thown  much  rriiical  ingtnuily 
in  his  cxplanatioii  of  this  psHag&  His  inierprctalloa,  however,  leenii  ID  me 
much  too  ncondile.  The  nurnRinjr  of  the  pasHge  may  be  eerUin  enough ;  but 
Eurely  the  exprasiou  is  confused,  and  one  pan  of  it  contiadictor;  to  the  olbct. 

BoBWELi.     Bill  iihj  Ino  rerondile  f  When  a  meaning  is  given  la  a  passage 

by  understanding  words  in  an  uncommon  sense,  the  InleipretMion  may  be  said 

10  be  rfeimdittf  and,  however  ingenious,  may  be  suspected  not  to  be  eound ;  but 
■hen  words  are  explaiactl  in  their  otdljtary  acceptation,  andiheexplicaiion  which 
li  fairly  dcdaced  frma  them,  without  any  force  or  conitiaint,  is  also  peifccily 
juuified  by  the  conteit,  il  surely  may  be  safely  accepted ;  and  the  calling  such 
an  explication  recondite,  when  nothing  elic  can  U  (uid  againit  il,  will  not  make 

11  the  less  jusL — Malove.  [It  is  odd  enough  that  these  critics  did  not  think 
il  wonh  thcii  while  to  eomult  the  origiiiBl  for  the  exact  words  on  which  they 
were  exercising  their  ingenuity.  Pamdl's  words  are  bo(  "  i/iooi*i  AXOtaaint," 
but  "  l/boala  OS  KraJHi,'' *"l^  mig>il  mesn,  not  thatbooki  and  ■wains  ^tjrrrif, 
bnl  that  they  difcrcd,  and  that  the  Hermit's  doubt  wis  excited  by  (he  difference 
between  hit  authorities.  This,  however,  would  make  no  great  alteration  in  die 
qoestian,  on  which  Dr.  Johnson's  decision  hkiiik  juiU — En.l 

■  [Hr.  Green,  il  will  be  recollected,  had  a  nwcan  al  UchBdd.— E».] 
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Pemb.     able  to  give  his  friends  new  entertainment     When  I  come,  it 
MSS.      ^i\\  ]yQ  great  entertainment  to  me  if  I  can  find  you  and  Mrs. 
Gastrel  well^  and  willing  to  receive  me.     I  am^  dearest  madam^ 
your  most  humble  servant,  '^  Sam.  Johnson/']] 

Pttwon  "  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

K8.  "  4th  May,  1779. 

*'  Deab  madam ^ — Mr.  Green  has  informed  me  that  yon  are 

much  better ;  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  glad  of  it. 
I  cannot  boast  of  being  much  better ;  my  old  nocturnal  com;- 
plaint  still  pursues  me,  and  my  respiration  is  difficult,  though 
much  easier  than  when  I  left  you  the  summer  before  last.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  are  well ;  miss  has  been  a  little  indisposed ; 
but  she  is  got  well  again.  They  have^  since  the  loss  of  their 
boy,  had  two  daughters;  but  they  seem  likely  to  want  a  son. 
.  ''I  hope  you  had  some  books  which  I  sent  you.  I  was 
sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Adey's  death,  and  am  afraid  you  will  be 
sometimes  solitary ;  but  endeavour,  i|^ether  alone  or  in  com- 
pany, to  keep  yourself  cheerful.  My  mends  likewise  die  very 
f«8t ;  but  such  u  the  state  of  man.  I  am,  dear  love,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

He  had,  before  I  left  London,  resumed  the  con- 
versation concerning  the  appearance  of  a  ghost  at 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  which  Mr.  John  Wesley  be- 
lieved, but  to  which  Johnson  did  not  give  credit.  I 
was,  however,  desirous  to  examine  the  question  closely^ 
and  at  the  same  time  wished  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  Mr.  John  Wesley ;  for  though  I  dilSered  from 
him  in  some  points,  I  admired  his  various  talents  and 
loved  his  pious  zeal.  At  my  request,  therefore.  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him. 

"  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  JOHN  WESLEY. 

«  3d  May,  1779. 
"  Sib, — Mr.  Boswell,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  long  known 
to  me^  is  desirous  of  being  known  to  you^  and  has  asked  this 
recommendation,  which  I  give  him  with  great  willingness^  be- 
cause I  think  it  very  much  to  be  wished  that  worthy  and  re- 
ligious men  should  be  acquainted  with  each  other.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,  *'  Sam.  Johnson.*' 
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Mr.  Wesley  being  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  at 
Edinburgh,  I  presented  this  letter  to  him,  and  was 
very  politely  received.  I  begged  to  have  it  returned 
to  me,  which  was  accordingly  done.  His  state  of 
the  evidence  as  to  the  ghost  did  not  satisfy  me. 

[He  made  this  year  his  usual  excursion  into  the  ^^* 
midland  counties ;  but  his  visit  was  shortened  by  the 
alarming  illness  of  Mr.  Thrale.] 


["  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  Letten, 

«  Lichfield,  29th  M»y,  1779.      ^°^  ^ 

"  I  have  now  been  here  a  weekj  and  will  try  to  give  you  my 
journal^  or  such  parts  of  it  as  are  fit^  in  my  mind,  for  communi- 
cation. 

On  Friday,  We  set  out  about  twelve,  and  lay  at  Daventry. 
On  Saturday,  We  dined  with  Rann  at  Coventry.  He  in-  ' 
tercepted  us  at  tlie  town*s  end.  I  saw  Tom  Johnson,  who  had 
hardly  life  to  know  that  I  was  with  him.  I  hear  he  is  since 
dead.  In  the  evening  I  came  to  Lucy,  and  walked  to  Stowhill. 
Mrs.  Aston  was  gone  or  going  to  bed.     I  did  not  see  her. 

'^  Sunday. — Afler  dinner  I  went  to  Stowhill,  and  was  very 
kindly  received.  At  night  I  saw  my  old  friend  Brodhurst— 
you  know  him — ^the  playfellow  of  my  infancy,  and  gave  him  a 
guinea. 

'*  Monday. — Dr.  Taylor  came,  and  we  went  with  Mrs.  Cobb 
to  Greenhill  Bower.  I  had  not  seen  it,  perhaps,  for  fifty  year^. 
It  is  much  degenerated.  Every  thing  grows  old.  Taylor  is  to 
fetch  me  next  Saturday. 

Mr.  Green  came  to  see  us,  and  I  ordered  some  physick. 
Tuesday. — Physick,  and  a  little  company.     I  dined^  I 
think,  with  Lucy  both  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

"  Wednesday,  Thursday. — I  had  a  few  visits,  from  Peter 
Garrick  among  the  rest,  and  dined  at  Stowhill.  My  breath 
very  short. 

'*  Friday. — I  dined  at  Stowhill.  I  have  taken  physick  four 
days  togeUier. 

''  Saturday.— Mrs.  Aston  took  me  out  in  her  chaise,  and  was 
very  kind.  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  came  to  Lucy,  with 
whom  I  found,  as  I  had  done  the  first  day.  Lady  Smith  and 
MissVyse."] 
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["^TO  XBd.  THSALE. 

^  ^'  ^  Your  account  of  Mr.  Thnle^s  flhiess  ■  b  Tcry  terrible;  bat 

wben  I  remember  that  be  teems  to  baTe  it  peculiar  to  fab  ood- 
atitatkNi — that  wbaterer  distemper  he  baa,  be  alwi^  baa  bb 
bead  affected— I  am  lets  frighted.  The  teixure  was,  I  thinks  not 
apoplectkal,  but  b jfterical^  and  therefore  not  dangcroua  to  life. 
I  would  haTe  joo,  howerer,  consult  sudiphjndans  as  yon  think 
you  can  best  trust.  Bromfield  seems  to  baTe  done  wdl,  and^ 
by  his  practice,  seems  not  to  suspect  an  qMplezy.  That  b  a 
solid  and  fundamental  comfort.  I  remember  Dr.  Marsigli^  an 
Italian  physician,  whose  seizure  was  more  viident  than  Mr. 
Thrale's,  for  he  fell  down  helpless ;  but  bb  case  was  not  con* 
sidered  as  of  much  danger,  and  he  went  safe  home,  and  b  now 
a  professor  at  Padua.  Hb  fit  was  considered  as  only  hjrstericaL*^ 

p.  5U  [''  ^ro  ^^^  THSAIiE. 

^  Adibomne^  17th  Jane,  1^9l 

"  It  is  certain  that  your  first  letter  did  not  alarm  me  in  pro- 
portion to  the  danger,  for  indeed  it  did  not  describe  the  danger 
as  it  was.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  Heberden ;  and  hope  his 
restoratives  and  hb  preservatives  will  both  be  effectual.  In  the 
preservatives,  dear  Mr.  Thrale  must  concur ;  yet  what  can  he 
reform  ?  or  what  can  he  add  to  his  regularity  and  temperance  ? 
He  can  only  sleep  less.  We  will  do,  however,  all  we  can.  I 
go  to  Lichfield  to-morrow,  with  intent  to  hasten  to  Streatham. 

"  Both  Mrs.  Aston  and  Dr.  Taylor  have  had  strokes  of  the 
palsy.  The  lady  was  sixty-eight,  and  at  that  age  has  gained 
ground  upon  it ;  the  doctor  b,  you  know,  not  young,  and  be  b 
quite  well,  only  suspicious  of  every  sensation  in  the  peccant 
arm.  I  hope  my  dear  master's  case  is  yet  slighter,  and  that^  as 
his  age  is  less,  his  recovery  will  be  more  perfect  Let  him  keep 
his  thoughts  diverted  and  his  mind  easy."^ 


[*<  TO  HENRY  THRALE,  ESQ. 

«  Lichfield,  23d  June,  1779. 
"  Dbar  8ir,~To  show  you  how  well  I  think  of  your  health, 
I  have  sent  you  an  hundred  pounds  to  keep  for  me.     It  will 
come  within  one  day  of  quarter-day,  and  that  day  you  must 

*  I A  Mrious  apoplectic  attack,  which  was  the  precursor  of  another  of  the  same 
nature  which  terminated  his  existence  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.— £n.] 
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give  me,     I  came  by  it  in  a  very  uncommon  manner,  and  would  Laten, 
not  confound  it  with  the  rest.  *"'■''- 

"  Rly  wicked  mhtrfM  talks  as  if  she  thought  it  possihle  for 
nie  to  be  indifferent  or  negligent  about  your  health  or  hers.  If 
I  could  have  done  any  gooil,  I  had  not  delayed  an  hour  to  come 
to  you,  and  I  will  come  very  soon  to  try  if  my  advice  can  be 
of  any  use,  or  my  company  of  any  entertainment. 

"  What  can  be  done,  you  must  do  for  yourself.  Do  not  let 
any  uneasy  thought  settle  in  your  mind.  ClieerfulneHs  and 
exercise  are  your  great  remedies.  Nothing  is  for  the  present 
worth  your  anxiety.  Vivere  lati  is  one  of  the  great  rules  of 
health.  I  believe  it  will  be  good  to  ride  often,  but  never  to 
weariness ;  for  weariness  is  itself  a  temporary  resolution  of  the 
nerves,  and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  Labour  is  exercise 
continued  to  fatigue ;  exercise  is  labonr  ured  only  while  it  pro- 
duces pleasure, 

"  Above  all,  keep  your  mind  quiet.  Do  not  think  with  ear- 
nestness even  of  your  health,  but  think  on  such  things  as  may 
please  without  too  much  agitation ;  among  which,  I  hope,  is, 
dear  sir,  your,  &c."3 

["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS.  r,^_ 

"  27th  July,  I77fl.      MS- 
"  Dkab  madah, — I  have  sent  what  I  can  for  your  German 
friend '.     At  this  time  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  money,  and 
I  cannot  give  much.     I  am,  madam,  your  most  alTectionate  and 
most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Joiinbon."] 

I  did  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usual,  upon  my 
return  to  my  family;  but  trit'd  how  he  would  be 
affected  by  my  silence.  Mr.  Dilly  sent  me  a  copy  of 
a  note  which  he  received  from  him  on  the  13th  of 
July,  in  these  words : 

"TO  MR.  DILLV. 
"  Sib, — Since  Mr.  BosweIVs  departure,  I  have  never  heard 
from  him.     Please  to  send  word  what  you  know  of  him,  and    | 
whether  you  have  sent  my  books  to  his  lady.     I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johmbon." 

■  til  ii  due  10  th*  iDfmpry  of  Dr.  Johnwrn'*  intxhausliblc  charity  W  iOM 
(ha  <Hhenfbe  iniignifieuK  now.     When  he  wy«  thai  he  cannol  give  rktA,  lel  it 
be  rccolltcud,  Ihal  his  only  SxeA  income  w«  hi-  pension  of  .WOf.  a  year,  mnd  that 
be  bwl  four  or  five  elemosynuy  inmslei  in  his  hijuse.— Ed,] 
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My  readers  will  not  doubt  that  his  solicitude  about 
me  was  very  flattering. 


"  TO  JA3IES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  I3th  July,  1779. 


"  Dear  8IR> — ^What  can  possibly  have  happened,  that  keeps 
us  two  such  strangers  to  each  other  ?  I  expected  to  have  heard 
from  you  when  you  came  home;  I  expected  afterwards.  I 
went  into  the  country  and  returned ;  and  yet  there  is  no  letter 
from  Mr.  Boswell.  No  ill,  I  hope,  has  happened ;  and  if  ill 
should  happen,  why  should  it  be  concealed  from  him  who  loves 
you  ?  Is  it  a  fit  of  humour,  that  has  disposed  you  to  try  who 
can  hold  out  longest  without  writing  ?  If  it  be,  you  have  the 
victory.  But  I  am  afraid  of  something  bad ;  set  me  free  from 
my  suspicions. 

''  My  thoughts  are  at  present  employed  in  guessing  the  reason 
of  your  silence :  you  must  not  expect  that  I  should  tell  you  any 
thing,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  tell.  Write,  pray  write  to  me,  and 
let  me  know  what  is  or  what  has  been  the  cause  of  thia  long 
interruption.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

«"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinbuigh,  17th  JtUy,  1779. 
"  My  deab  sir, — What  may  be  justly  denominated  a  supine 
indolence  of  mind  has  been  my  state  of  existence  since  I  last 
returned  to  Scotland.  In  a  livelier  state  I  had  often  suffered 
severely  from  long  intervals  of  sdlence  on  your  part ;  and  I  had 
even  been  chid  by  you  for  expressing  my  uneasiness.  I  was 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  my  insensibility,  and  while  I  could 
bear  the  experiment,  to  try  whether  your  affection  for  me  would, 
after  an  unusual  silence  on  my  part,  make  you  write  first.  Thia 
afternoon  I  have  had  a  very  high  satisfaction  by  receiving  your 
kind  letter  of  inquiry,  for  which  I  most  gratefully  thank  you. 
I  am  doubtful  if  it  was  right  to  make  the  experiment ;  though 
I  have  gained  by  it.  I  was  beginning  to  grow  tender,  and  to 
upbraid  myself,  especially  after  having  dreamt  two  nights  ago 
that  I  was  with  you.  I,  and  my  wife,  and  my  four  childroi, 
are  all  weU.  I  would  not  delay  one  post  to  answer  your  letter ; 
but  as  it  is  late,  I  have  not  time  to  do  more.  You  shall  soon 
hear  frt>m  me,  up<m  many  and  various  particulars ;  and  I  shall 
never  again  put  you  to  any  test.  I  am,  with  veneration,  my 
dear  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  James  Boswell." 


r 
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On  the  22d  of  July,  I  wrote  to  him  again  ;  and 
gave  bim  an  account  of  iny  last  interview  with  my 
worthy  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  at  his  brother's 
bouse  at  Southill  iii  Bedfordshire,  where  he  died  soou 
after  I  parted  from  bim.  leaving  me  a  very  kind  re- 
membrance of  his  regard. 

I  informed  bim  tliat  Lord  Hailes,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  furnish  him  with  some  anecdotes  for  bis 
"  Lives  of  the  Poefs,"  had  sent  nie  three  instances 
of  Prior's  borrowing  from  Gombauld,m  Recueil  des 
Poeteg,  tome  .'J.  Epigram  "  To  John  I  owed  great 
obligation,"  p.  25.  "  To  the  Duke  of  Noailles,"  p  33. 
"  Sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan,"  p.  25. 

My  letter  was  a  pretty  long  one,  and  contained  a 
variety  of  particulars ;  but  he,  it  should  seem,  had 
not  attended  to  it ;  for  his  next  to  me  was  as  follows : 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWEIX,  ESQ. 

"Smuhniii,  Oih  Sepl.  I7J0. 
"  Mv  DEAR  sm,— Are  you  playing  tlie  same  trick  a^am,  and 
trying  who  can  keep  silence  longest  ?  Remember  tliat  all  tricka 
are  either  knavish  or  childish  ;  and  that  it  is  as  foolish  to  make 
experiments  upon  the  constancy  of  a  friend,  as  upon  the  chastity 
of*  wife. 

"  What  can  be  the  caufte  of  this  second  fit  of  silence,  1  ciuinot 
conjecture ;  but  after  one  trick,  I  will  not  be  dieated  by  another, 
nor  will  harass  my  thoughts  with  conjectures  about  ihe  motives 
of  a  man  who,  probably,  acts  only  by  caprice.  I  therefore  sup" 
pose  you  are  well,  and  that  Rlrs.  Boswel)  is  well  too,  and  that 
the  line  summer  has  restored  Lord  Auchinleck.  I  am  much 
better  than  you  left  me ;  I  think  I  am  better  than  when  I  was 
in  .Scotland. 

"  I  forgot  whether  I  informed  you  that  poor  Thrale  has  been 
in  great  danger.  Mrs.  Thrale  likewise  has  miscarried,  and  been 
much  indisposed'.     Everybody  else  is  well.    Langton  is  in 

■  [The  Editor  lunpecti  ih«t  ihe  ««»  on  Mrs.  Thnili;'.  thhly-fiflh  birihdnj-, 

which  he  hid  placed  under  thr  y       '        ' ^    .     ..     .. 

ogme  in  hen,  is  he  Gndt  in  Jon 
17M)  ihat  hrr  ihltty-Jiflh  ind  fp 
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camp.  I  intend  to  put  Lord  Hailes's  description  of  Dryden  ^ 
into  another  edition^  and>  as  I  know  his  accuracy^  wish  he 
would  consider  the  dates^  which  I  could  not  always  settle  to  my 
own  mind. 

''Mr.  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmstone,  about  Michaelmas^ 
to  be  jolly  and  ride  a^hunting.  I  shall  go  to  town^  or  perhaps 
to  Oxford.  Exercise  and  gaiety^  or  rather  carelessness^  will^  I 
hope>  dissipate  all  remains  of  his  malady ;  and  I  likewise  hope, 
by  the  change  of  place^  to  find  some  opportunities  of  growing 
yet  better  myself.     I  am^  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam*  Johnson." 


My  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  being  told 
every  slight  circumstance  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Johnson  contrived  to  amuse  his  solitary  hours.  He 
sometimes  employed  Jiimself  in  chymistry,  sometimes 
in  watering  and  pruning  a  vine,  sometimes  in  smaU 
experiments,  at  which  those  who  may  smile  ahould 
recollect  that  there  are  moments  which  admit  of  being 
soothed  only  by  trifles  \ 
Pioni,  [Dr.  Johnson  was  always  exceeding  fond  of  chy- 
^  '  mistry ;  and  they  made  up  a  sort  of  laboratory  at 
Streatham  one  summer,  and  diverted  themselves  with 
drawing  essences  and  colouring  liquors.  But  the 
danger  in  which  Mr.  Thrale  found  Dr.  Johnson  mie 
day  (in  Mrs.  Thrale's  absence),  with  the  children  and 
servants  assembled  round  him  to  see  some  experiments 
performed,  put  an  end  to  all  that  sort  of  entertain- 

>  M^ch  I  oommunieated  to  him  from  his  lordship,  but  it  hss  not  yrt  btCB 
published.  I  have  a  copy  of  it— Bos  well.  The  few  notices  oaooerniiig 
bryden,  which  Lord  Hdles  had  collected,  the  authour  afWwazds  gave  me  — 
Maloxc. 

'  In  one  of  his  manuscript  Diaries  there  is  the  following  entry,  which  marks 
his  curious  minute  attention  :  ''July  26,  1768. — I  shaved  my  nail  by  accident 
in  whetting  the  knife,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  about  a 
itmrth  from  the  top.  This  I  measure  that  I  may  know  the  growth  of  nails  ; 
the  whole  is  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch.**  Another  of  the  same  kind  appears 
August  7>  1779  s  "  Partem  hrachii  dexiri  carpo  proximam  et  cutem  pectoris 
circa  mamUlafn  dextram  raH^  ut  notumAeret  quanta  temporispUi  renovarentmr.** 
And,  ''Aug.  16,  1783,:-— I  cut  from  toe  vine  41  leaves,  which  weighed  five  os. 
and  a  half,  and  eight  scruples :  I  lay  them  upon  my  bookcase,  to  see  what 
weight  they  will  lose  by  drymg.**—- Boswell. 
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ment ;  as  Mr.  Thrale  was  perRuaded  that  his  short-  ^^ 
sight  would  have  occasioned  his  destniction  in  a  mo- 
ment, by  bringing  him  close  to  a  fierce  and  violent 
flame.  Indeed,  it  was  a  i)eri)etual  miracle  that  lie 
did  not  set  himself  on  fire  reading  a-bed,  as  was  his 
constant  custom,  when  quite  unable  even  to  keep 
clear  of  mischief  with  our  best  help ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  foretops  of  all  his  wigs  were  burned  by  the 
candle  down  to  the  very  network. 

Future  experiments  in  chemistry,  however,  were 
too  dangerous,  and  Mr.  Thrale  insisted  that  we  should 
do  no  more  towards  finding  the  philosopher's  stone.] 

On  the  20th  of  September  I  defended  myself  against 
his  suspicion  of  me,  which  I  did  not  deserve;  and 
added,  "  Pray  let  us  write  frequently.  A  whim  strikes 
loe,  that  we  should  send  off  a  sheet  once  a  week,  like 
a  stage-coach,  whether  it  be  full  or  not ;  nay,  though 
it  should  be  empty.  The  very  sight  of  your  hand- 
writing would  comfort  me ;  and  were  a  sheet  to  be 
thus  sent  regularly,  we  should  much  oftener  convey- 
something,  were  it  only  a  few  kind  words." 

My  friend,  Colonel  James  Stuart',  second  son  of'' 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  s 
good  officer  of  the  Bedfordshire  militia,  had  taken  a  ' 
publick- spirited  resolution  to  ser^'e  his  country  in  its 
difficulties,  by  raising  a  regular  regiment,  and  taking 
the  command  of  it  himself.  This,  in  the  heir  of  the 
immense  property  of  Wortley,  was  highly  honourable. 
Having  been  in  Scotland  recruiting,  he  obligingly 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Leeds,  then  the  head- 
quarters of  Iiis  corps ;  from  thence  to  London  for  a 
short  time,  and  afterwards  to  other  places  to  which 

■  |niio  luumed  luccoiivi'ly  l! 
bol  known  u  Mt.  Siuhl  \YoTii< 
■nd  died  ID  IBU.— Co.] 
VOL.   IV. 
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the  regiment  might  be  ordered.  Such  an  offer,  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  I  had  full  leisure,  was  very 
pleasing ;  especially  as  I  was  to  accompany  a  man  of 
sterling  good  sense,  information,  discernment,  and 
conviviality,  and  was  to  have  a  second  crop,  in  one 
year,  of  London  and  Johnson.  Of  this  I  informed 
my  illustrious  friend  in  characteristical  warm  terms, 
in  a  letter  dated  the  SOth  of  September^  from  Leeds. 
On  Monday,  October  4, 1  called  at  his  house  before 
he  was  up.  He  sent  for  me  to  his  bedside,  and  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  this  incidental  meeting, 
with  as  much  vivacity  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  gaiety 
of  youth.  He  called  briskly,  *^  Frank,  go  and  get 
coffee,  and  let  us  breakfast  in  splendour" 
.  During  this  visit  to  London  I  had  several  inter* 
views  with  him,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  distinguish 
particularly.  I  consulted  him  as  to  the  appointment 
of  illiiardians  to  my  children  in  case  of  my  death. 
*'8ir/'  said  he,  **  do  not  appoint  a  number  of  guardians. 
When  there  are  many,  they  trust  one  to  another,  and 
the  business  is  neglected.  I  would  advise  you  to 
choose  only  one :  let  him  be  a  man  of  respectable 
character,  who,  for  his  own  credit,  will  do  what  is 
right ;  let  him  be  a  rich  man,  so  that  he  may  be 
under  no  temptation  to  take  advantage ;  and  let  him 
be  a  man  of  business,  who  is  used  to  conduct  affairs 
with  ability  and  expertness,  to  whom,  Hierefore,  the 
execution  of  the  trust  will  not  be  burdensome.'' 

I-^o%  [«T0  MRS,  THRALE. 

▼.  iLp. 

ao.  "6th  Oct  1779. 

"  When  Mr.  Boswell  waited  on  Mr.  Thrale  in  Southwark^  I 
directed  him  to  watch  all  appearances  with  close  attention^  and 
bring  me  his  observation^.  At  his  return  he  told  me,  that 
without  previous  intelligence  he  should  not  have  discovered  that 
Mr.  Thrale  had  been  lately  ill."] 


["  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"  I-ondon,  Gih  Oct.  1770. 
"  On  Sunday  the  gout  left  my  ankles,  and  I  went  very  com- 
modioualy  to  church.  On  Monday  night  I  felt  my  feet  uneasy. 
On  Tuesday  1  was  quite  lame:  that  night  I  took  an  opiate, 
having  first  taken  physick  and  t'listed.  Towards  moniing  on 
Wednesday  tJie  pain  remitted.  Bozzy  came  to  me,  and  much 
Ulk  we  had.  I  fasted  another  day ;  and  on  Wednesday  night 
could  walk  tolerably.  On  Thursday,  finding  myself  mending, 
I  ventured  on  my  dinner,  which  I  think  has  a  little  interrupted 
my  convalescence.  To-day  I  have  again  taken  physick,  and 
eaten  only  some  stewed  apples.— I  hope  to  starve  it  away.  It 
is  now  no  worse  than  it  was  at  Brighlhelmstone,"] 

On  Sunday,  October  10,  we  dined  together  at  Mr. 
Strahan's.  The  conversation  having  turned  on  the 
prevaiUng  practice  of  going  to  the  East  Indies  in 
quest  of  wealth; — Johnson.  "A  man  had  better 
have  ten  thousand  pounds  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
passed  in  England,  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  passed  in  India,  because  you 
must  compute  wliat  you  give  for  money ;  and  the 
man  who  has  lived  ten  years  in  India  has  given  up 
ten  years  of  social  comfort,  and  all  those  advantages 
which  arise  from  living  in  England.  The  ingenious 
Mr.  Brown,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Capahiiifif 
Brown,  told  me,  that  he  was  once  at  the  seat  of 
Lord  Clive,  who  had  returned  from  India  with  great 
wealth ;  and  that  lie  showed  him  at  the  door  of  his 
bed-chamber  a  large  chest,  which  he  said  he  had  once 
hati  full  of  gold  ;  upon  which  Brown  observed,  *  I 
am  glad  you  can  bear  it  so  near  your  bed-chamber.*" 

We  talked  of  the  state  of  the  poor  in  London. 
Johnson.  "  Saunders  Welch,  the  justice,  who  was 
once  high-constable  of  Holboni,  and  had  the  best  op- 
portunities of  knowing  the  state  of  the  poor,  told 
me,  that  I  under-rated  the  number,  when  I  computed 
that  twenty  a  week,  that  is,  above  a  thousand  a  year, 
T  2 
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died  of  hunger ;  not  absolutely  of  immediate  hunger; 
but  of  the  wasting  and  other  diseases  which  are  the 
consequences  of  hunger.  This  happens  only  in  so 
large  a  place  as  London,  where  people  are  not  known. 
What  we  are  told  about  the  great  sums  got  by  begging 
is  not  true :  the  trade  is  overstocked.  And,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  there  are  many  who  cannot  get 
work.  A  particular  kind  of  manufacture  fails :  those 
who  have  been  used  to  work  at  it  can,  for  some  time, 
work  at  nothing  else.  You  meet  a  man  begging ; 
you  charge  him  with  idleness :  he  says,  *  I  am  willing 
to  labour.  Will  you  give  me  work  T — *  I  cannot.' 
— *  Why,  then,  you  have  no  right  to  charge  me  with 
idleness.' " 

We  left  Mr.  Strahan's  at  seven,  as  Johnson  had 
said  he  intended  to  go  to  evening  prayers.  As  we 
walked  alone,  he  complained  of  a  little  gout  in  his 
toe,  and  said,  **  I  sha^n't  go  to  prayers  to-night :  I 
shall  go  to-morrow :  whenever  I  miss  church  on  a 
Sunday,  I  resolve  to  go  another  day.  But  I  do  not 
always  do  it."  This  was  a  fair  exhibition  of  that 
vibration  between  pious  resolutions  and  indolence, 
which  many  of  us  have  too  often  experienced. 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  we  had  a  long  quiet 
conversation. 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  concern- 
ing Pope  (in  writing  whose  life  he  was  nowiNnployed), 
which  I  shall  insert  as  a  literary  curiosity  ^ 

>  The  RcT.  Dr.  Law,  Buhop  of  Carlinle,  in  the  preface  to  his  TaluiOile  edi. 
tion  of  Archbishop  King's  "  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,"  mentioDs  that  the 
principles  maintained  in  it  had  been  adopted  by  Pope  in  his  ••  Essay  on  Man  ;*• 
and  adds,  <'  The  fact,  notwithstanding  such  denial  (Bishop  Warbuxton's),  mi^t 
have  been  strictly  verified  by  an  unexceptionable  testimony,  vii,  that  of  the  late 
Lioid  Bathunt,  who  saw  the  very  same  system  of  the  t»  /SiXriw  (taken  fttira  the 
archbisliop)  in  Lord  B<aingbroke*s  own  hand,  lying  before  Mr.  Pope,  while  he 
was  composing  his  Essay."  This  is  respectable  evidence  :  but  that  of  Dr. 
BUdr  is  more  mrect  from  the  fountain-head,  as  well  as  more  fulL  Let  me  add 
to  it  that  of  Dr.  Joseph  W^arton :  "  The  late  Lord  Bathurst  repeatedly  assured 
ne  that  he  had  read  the  whole  scheme  of « the  Essay  on  3Ian/  in  the  band. 
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"  TO  JAMES  DOSWELL,  KSQ. 

"  Brouyhlon-pBtk,  aiit  Sept  I77O. 

"Dear  SIR, — In  the  year  I'^.  being  at  London,  I  wag 
rmried  by  Dr.  John  Blair,  Prebendary  of  H'estminster,  to  dine 
at  old  Lord  Bjithurst's,  where  we  found  the  lute  Mr.  Mdllet, 
Sir  James  Porter,  who  hud  l>een  Binbassador  at  Constantinople, 
the  late  Dr.  JIacaulay,  and  two  or  three  more.  The  conversa- 
tion turning  on  Mr.  Pope,  Lord  Bathurst  told  us,  that  'The 
Essay  on  Man'  was  originally  composed  by  Lord  Boling-broke 
in  prose,  and  that  Mr.  Pope  did  no  more  than  put  it  into  verse: 
that  he  had  read  Lord  Bolingbroke'a  manuscript  in  his  own  hand- 
writing ;  and  remembered  well,  that  be  was  at  a  loss  whether 
must  to  admire  the  elegance  uf  Lord  Bulingbroke's  prose,  or 
the  beauty  of  Mr.  Pope's  verse.  When  Lord  Bathurst  tolii  tliis, 
Str.  Mallet  bade  me  attend,  and  remember  this  remarkable  piece 
nf  information  ;  as.  by  the  course  of  Nature,  1  miglit  survive 
his  lordship,  and  be  a  witness  uf  his  having  said  so.  The  con- 
versation  was  indeed  too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten.  A  few 
days  after,  meeting  with  you,  who  were  then  also  ,-it  London, 
you  will  remember  that  I  metitioned  to  you  what  had  passed  on 
this  subject,  as  I  was  much  struck  with  this  aiiecdute.  But 
what  ascertains  my  recollection  of  it,  beyond  doubt,  is,  that 
being  accustomed  to  keep  a  journal  uf  what  passed  when  I  was 
at  London,  which  I  wrote  out  every  evening,  1  find  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  above  information,  just  as  I  have  now  given  them, 
distinctly  marked ;  and  am  thence  enabled  to  fix  this  conversa- 
tion to  have  passed  on  Friday,  the  22d  of  April,  1763. 

"  I  remember  also  distinctly,  (though  1  have  not  for  this  the 
authority  of  my  juumnl),  that  the  conversalion  going  on  con- 
cerning Mr,  Pope,  1  took  notice  of  a  report  whifh  had  been 
sometimes  propagated  that  he  did  not  understand  Greek.  Lord 
liathurst  said  to  me  that  he  knew  that  to  be  false  ;  tor  that  part 
of  the  Iliad  was  translated  by  Mr.  Pojie  in  his  house  in  the 
country;  and  that  in  the  morning  when  they  assembled  at 
breakfast, Mr.  Pope  used  frequently  to  repeal,  with  gre.it  rapture, 
the  Greek  lines  which  he  had  been  translating,  and  then  to  give 
tliem  his  version  of  them,  and  to  compare  them  together. 

"  If  these  circumstances  can  be  of  any  use  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
you  have  my  full  liberty  to  give  tbem  to  him.  I  beg  you  will, 
at  the  game  time,  present  to  liim  my  most  respectful  compliments, 

writlDg  of  Bnlinghmkc,  and  drawn  up  In  a  sme*  at  propoiilioni,  which  Pope 
WW  to  vernTr  and  illuHialc."'— i>»oy  en  the  Gtniui  and  WiUiagi  o/fupt, 
ToL  a.  p.  Vi — IlOiiWELt. 
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-with  best  wishes  for  his  success  and  fame  in  all  his  literary  un- 
dertakings. I  am^  with  great  respect,  my  dearest  sir^  your 
most  affectionate^  and  obliged  humble  servant 

"  Hugh  Blaib." 

Johnson.  ^*  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  this  is  too  strongly 
stated.  Pope  may  have  had  from  Bolingbroke  the 
pbilosophick  stamina  of  his  Essay ;  .and  admitting 
this  to  be  true.  Lord  Bathurst  did  not  intentionally 
falsify.  But  the  thing  is  not  true  in  the  latitude 
that  Blair  seems  to  imagine ;  we  are  sure  that  the 
poetical  imagery,  which  makes  a  great  part  of  the 
poem,  was  Pope's  own.  It  is  amazing,  sir,  what  de- 
viations there  are  from  precise  truth,  in  the  account 
which  is  given  of  almost  every  thing.  I  told  Mrs. 
Thrale,  *  You  have  so  little  anxiety  about  truth,  that 
you  never  tax  'your  memory  with  the  eicact  thing/ 
Now  what  is  the  use  of  the  memory  to  truth,  if  one 
is  careless  of  exactness  ?  Lord  Hailes's  ^  Annals  of 
Scotland 'are  very  exact ;  but  they  contain  mere  dry 
particulars.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  a  Dic- 
tionary. You  know  such  things  are  there ;  and  may 
be  looked  at  when  you  please.  Robertson  paints  ; 
but  the  misfortime  is,  you  are  sure  he  does  not  know 
the  people  whom  he  paints ;  so  you  cannot  suppose 
a  likeness.  Characters  should  never  be  given  by  an 
historian,  unless  he  knew  the  people  whom  he  de- 
scribes, or  copies  from  those  who  knew  them.'' 

BoswELL.  "  Why,  sir,  do  people  play  this  trick 
which  I  observe  now,  when  I  look  at  your  grate, 
putting  the  shovel  against  it  to  make  the  fire  bum?" 
Johnson.  "  They  play  the  trick,  but  it  does  not 
make  the  fire  burn  ^     There  is  a  better  (setting  the 

1  It  certainly  does  make  the  fire  bum  :  by  repelling  the  air,  it  tfaiowa  a  blast 
on  the  file,  and  so  performs  the  part  in  some  degree  of  a  blower  or  bellows.-* 
Kearney.  [Dr.  Keamey*s  observation  applies  only  to  the  ihovel ;  bat  by  thoae 
who  have  faith  in  the  experiment,  the /7oA:fr  is  supposed  to  be  equally  efficacious. 
After  all,  it  in  possible  that,  in  old  times,  a  large  shovel  used  to  be  applied  to 
obstruct  the  upper  orifice,  and  so  force  the  air  through  the  grate,  and  the  practice 
may  have  outlived  the  instrument  which  gave  rise  to  it— Ed.] 
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poker  perpendicularly  up  at  right  angles  with  the 
grate).  In  days  of  superstition  they  thought,  as  it, 
made  a  cross  with  the  bars,  it  would  drive  away  the 
witch." 

BoswELL.  "  By  associating  with  you,  sir,  I  am 
always  getting  an  accession  of  wisdom.  But  perhaps 
a  man,  after  knowing  his  own  character — the  limited* 
strength  of  his  own  mind — should  not  be  desirous  of 
having  too  much  wisdom,  considering,  quid  valeant 
humeri,  how  little  he  can  carry."  Johnson.  "Sir, 
be  as  wise  as  you  can;  let  a  man  be  aUis  leetus, 
jiapieus  sihi : 


You  may  be  wise  in  your  study  in  the  morning,  and 
gay  in  company  at  a  tavern  in  the  evening.     Every  I 
man  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  wisdom  and  his  own 
virtue,  without  minding  too  much  what  others  think.** 

He  said  "  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me  the  scheme 
of  an  Knglish  Dictionary ;  but  I  had  long  thought 
of  it."  BosWEl.i,.  "You  did  not  know  what  you 
were  undertaking."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir,  I  knew 
very  well  what  1  was  imdertaking,  and  very  well  hoW 
to  do  it,  and  have  done  it  very  well."  Boswell, 
"  An  excellent  climax  !  and  it  has  availed  you.  In 
your  preface  you  say, '  What  would  it  avail  me  in 
this  gloom  of  solitude?'  You  have  been  agreeably 
mistaken." 

In  his  life  of  Milton,  he  observes,  "  I  cannot  but 
remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps  unconsciously,  paid 
to  this  great  man  by  his  biographers :  every  house  in 
which  he  resided  is  historically  mentioned,  as  if  jtJ 
were  an  injury  to  neglect  naming  any  place  that  In  1 

■  "Tht  Spleen,"  ■poem,  [bv  Mr.  Malihcw  Greni.]-"Bo9WEt. 
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honoured  by  his  presence/'  I  had,  before  I  read  this 
observation,  been  desirous  of  showing  that  respect 
to  Johnson,  by  various  inquiries.  Finding  him  this 
evening  in  a  very  good  humour,  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  give  me  an  exact  list  of  his  places  of  residence, 
since  he  entered  the  metropolis  as  an  authour,  which 
I  subjoin  in  a  note '. 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  dispute  between  a  friend  of 
mine  and  his  lady,  concerning  conjugal  infidelity, 
which  my  friend  had  maintained  was  by  no  means 
80  bad  in  the  husband  as  in  the  wife.  Johnson. 
^  Your  friend  was  in  the  right,  sir.  Between  a  man 
and  his  Maker  it  is  a  different  question:  but  between 
a  man  and  his  wife,  a  husband's  infidelity  is  nothing. 
They  are  connected  by  children,  by  fortune,  by  serious 
considerations  of  community.  Wise  married  women 
don't  trouble  themselves  about  infidelity  in  their 
husbands."  Boswell.  "  To  be  sure  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  offence  of  infidelity  in  a  man 
and  that  of  his  wife."  Johnson.  "  The  difference 
is  boundless.  The  man  impofliB  no  bastards  upon 
his  wife  ^" 


*  ■  [Here  followed  the  list  of  residences,  which  will  be  found  mttey  ▼.  i.  p.  81. 
-JEdJ 

•  [Tliis  seems  ton  narrow  an  illustration  of  a  '^  boundlest  difTerence.**  Tlie 
introduction  of  a  bastard  into  a  family,  though  a  great  injuitice  and  a  ff9»i 
crime,  is  only  one  consequence  (and  that  an  occasional  and  accidental  one)  of  a 
greater  crime  and  a  more  afflicting  injustice.  The  precaution  itf  Julia,  alluded  to 
antCf  V.  iii.  p.  390,  did  not  render  her  innocent  In  a  moral  and  in  a  re- 
ligious view,  the  guilt  is  no  doubt  equal  in  man  or  woman ;  but  have  not 
both  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Boswell  overlooked  a  social  view  of  this  subject  ? 
which  is  perhaps  the  true  reason  of  the  greater  indulgence  which  is  gene- 
rally afibided  to  the  infidelity  of  the  man — I  mean  the  effect  on  the  perMnal 
character  of  the  different  sexes.  The  crime  docs  not  seem  to  aher  or  de- 
base the  qualities  of  the  man,  in  any  essential  degree ;  but  when  the  superior 
purity  and  ddfcacy  of  the  ttoman  is  oiice  contaminated  it  is  destroyed — jhcilis 
iccentui  Aveml — she  generally  falls  into  utter  degp-adation,  and  thence,  pro- 
bably, it  is  that  society  mdfces  a  distinction  conformable  to  its  own  interests 
-Ut  connives  at  the  offence  of  men,  because  men  are  not  much  deterkmaed 
tft  member*  of  general  tociefy  by  the  offence,  and  it  is  severe  against  the 
oflSmce  of  women,  because  women,  as  members  of  society,  are  utterly  degraded  by 
it  This  view  of  the  subject  will  be  illuKtratcd  by  a  converse  propositioo— 
for  instance :  The  world  thinks  not  the  worse,  nay  rather  the  better,  of  a  woman 
for  wanting  cotirage ;  hot  such  a  defect  in  a  mmi  is  wholly  unpardonable, 
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Here  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  Johnson  was 
eutirely  in  the  right.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  con- 
troverted, tliat  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  i-rimi- 
nality  is  very  great,  on  account  of  consequences  :  but 
still  it  may  be  maintained,  that,  independent  of  moral 
obligation,  infidelity  is  by  no  means  a  light  offence  in 
a  husband ;  because  it  nmst  hurt  a  delicate  attach- 
ment, in  which  a  mutual  constancy  is  implied,  with 
8uch  refined  sentiments  as  Massinger  has  exhibited 
in  his  play  of  "  The  Picture."  Johnson  probably  at 
another  time  would  have  admitted  tiiis  opinion.  And 
let  it  be  kept  in  remembrance,  that  he  was  very  care- 
ful not  to  give  any  encouragement  to  irregular  con- 
duct. A  gentleman,  not  adverting  to  the  distinction 
made  by  him  ujion  this  subject,  supposed  a  case  of 
singular  perversefiess  in  a  wife,  and  heedlessly  said, 
*'  That  then  he  thought  a  husband  might  do  as  he 
pleased  with  a  safe  conscience,"  Johnson.  "Nay, 
sir,  this  Is  wild  indeed  (smiling);  you  must  consider 
that  fornication  is  a  crime  in  a  single  man,  and  you 
cannot  have  more  liberty  by  being  married." 

[On  all  occasions  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  Ed. 
the  marital  character  great  exemption  and  authority.] 
[\V'hen  any  disputes  arose  between  our  married  ac-  Pim^i. 
qiiaintance,  however.  Dr.  Johnson  always  sided  with 
the  husband,  "whom,"  he  said,  "the  woman  had 
probably  provoked  so  often,  she  scarce  knew  when  or 
how  she  had  disobliged  him  first.  Women,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  give  great  offence  by  a  contemptuous 
spirit  of  Don-eompliance  on  petty  occasions.     The 


becauae,  ai  JobnHn  wiidy  uid  wiitily  Hid,  '*  he  whn  has  DM  the  virtue  of 
cognge  hu  no  necurity  Tot  sn;  other  vinue."  SodelJ,  iherefort,  requirra  cAawifj 
from  ^imimu  it  liaai courage  [rein  nu-u.  The  Edilot,  in  augKi»li"B  Ihii  niercly. 
wmldl;  CDDaideiBtioQ,  hopes  not  to  be  muundi^rtliwd  uS  olilring  uiji  difencaof  ■ 
bleach,  an  the  port  of  K  man,  of  divine  and  h'lmui  lans;  he  by  no  metu^a  goes 
u  Ih  u  Dr.  JahnMti  dots  in  the  lexu  but  he  hu  Ihoughi  ii  right  u>  lugfieM  ■ 
difiiitncr  on  ■  moil  imporiant  subject,  whkh  had  been  overlooked  by  llmt  grcal 
luonliil,  or  ii,  Bt  Icaii,  wn  suted  b;  Mr.  Boswcll — Eti.] 
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Piozzi,    man  calls  his  wife  to  walk  with  him  in  the  shade,  and 
^     '    she  feels  a  strange  desire  just  at  that  moment  to  sit 
in  the  sun ;  he  offers  to  read  her  a  play,  or  sing  her 
a  song,  and  she  calls  the  children  in  to  disturb  them, 
or  advises  him  to  seize  that  opportunity  of  settfing 
the  family  accounts.     Twenty  such  tridcs  will  the 
faithfulest  wife  in  the  world  not  refuse  to  play,  and 
then  look  astonished  when  the  fellow  fetches  in  a 
mifltress.     Boarding-schools  were  established/'  con* 
tinned  he,  *^  for  the  conjugal  quiet  of  the  parents : 
the  two  partners  cannot  agree  which  child  to  fondle, 
nor  how  to  fondle  them,  so  they  put  the  young  ones 
to  school  and  remove  the  cause  of  contention.     The 
little  girl  pokes  her  head,  the  mother  reproves  her 
sharply :  ^Do  not  mind  your  mamma,'  says  the  father, 
<my  dear,  but  do  your  own  way/      The  mother 
complains  to  me  of  this :  '  Madam,'  said  I,  'your  hus- 
band is  right  all  the  while ;  he  is  with  you  but  two 
hours  of  the  day  perhaps,  and  then  you  tease  him  by 
making  the  child  cry.     Are  not  ten  hours  enough  for 
tuition  ?     And  are  the  hours  of  pleasure  so  frequent 
in  life,  that  when  a  man  gets  a  couple  of  quiet  <mes 
to  spend  in  familiar  chat  with  his  wife,  they  must  be 
poisoned  by  petty  mortifications?     Put  Missey  to 
school;  she  will  learn  to  hold   her  head  like  her 
neighbours,  and  you  will  no  longer  torment  your  fia«- 
mily  for  want  of  other  talk.' "] 
^\^        fTo  the  same  effect,  Hawkins  relates  that  he  used 

Apopta.         ^ 

p.  210.  to  say,  that  in  all  family  disputes  the  odds  were  in 
favour  of  the  husband,  from  his  superior  knowledge 
of  life  and  manners :  he  was,  nevertheless,  extremely 
fond  of  the  company  and  conversation  of  women,  and 
had  certainly  very  correct  notions  as  to  the  basis  on 
vMch  matrimonial  connexions  should  be  formed.  He 
aluayt  advised  his  friends,  when  they  were  about  to 
marry,  to  unite  themselves  to  a  woman  of  a  pious  and 


religious  frame  of  mind.     "  Fear  of  the  world,  and  a  h 
sense  of  honour,"  said  he,  "  may  have  an  effect  upon  p, 
a  man's  conduct  and  behaviour ;  a  woman  without 
religion  is  without  the  only  motive  that  in  general 
can  incite  her  to  do  well." 

When  some  one  asked  him  for  what  he  should 
marry,  he  replied,  "First,  for  virtue;  secondly,  for 
wit;  thirdly,  for  beauty ;  and  fourthly,  for  money."] 
f  He  occasionally  said  veiy  contemptuous  things  of  P 
the  sex ;  but  was  exceedingly  angry  when  Mrs.  Thrale  ^' 
told  Miss  Reynolds  that  he  said,  "  It  was  well  managed 
of  some  one  to  leave  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his 
wife,  because,  in  matters  of  business,"  said  he,  "  no 
woman  stops  at  integrity."  "This  was,  I  think," added 
Mrs.  Thrale,  "  the  only  sentence  I  ever  observed  him  I 
solicitous  to  explain  away  after  he  had  nttered  it."] 

He  this  evening  expressed  himself  strongly  against  ] 
the  Roman  Catholics,  observing,  "  In  every  thing  ia 
which  they  differ  from  us,  they  are  wrong."     He  waa 
even  against  the  invocation  of  saints  ;  in  short,  he  was 
in  the  humour  of  ojliKsition. 

Having  regretted  to  him  that  I  had  learnt  little 
Greek,  as  is  too  generally  the  case  in  Scotland ;  that 
I  had  for  a  long  time  hardly  ajjplied  at  all  to  the 
study  of  that  noble  language,  and  that  I  was  desirous 
of  being  told  by  him  what  method  to  follow;  he  re- 
commended as  easy  helps,  Sylvanus's  "  First  Book  <tf  ■  i 
the  Iliad ;"  Dawson's  "  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  New 
Testament;"  and  "  Hesiod,"  with  "  Pasoris  Lexicon" 
at  the  end  of  it. 


["TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"LonJon,  llthOrt.  I771I. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  trouble  yoursBlf  with  phj- 

siciaiifl  while  Mr.  Thrale  grona  better.     Company  and  busfle 

will,  I  hope,  complete  his    cure.      Let  him    gallop  over  the 

Downs  in  the  morning,  call  hia  friends  about  him  to  dinner. 


L 
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Letter!,   and  frisk  in  the  rooms  at  night,  and  oatrun  time' and  CMitfiice 

^'^^^'     misfortune. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  authorities  against  bleeding,  Mr.  Thrale 
bled  himself  well  ten  days  ago. 

"  You  will  lead  a  jolly  life,  and  perhaps  think  little  oij^me  ; 
but  I  have  been  invited  twice  to  Mrsl  Vesey*8  ctmvenaiiom, 
but  have  not  gone.  The  gout  that  was  in  my  ankles,  when 
Queeney  criticised  my  gait,  passed  into  my  toe,  but  I  have 
hunted  it,  and  starved  it,  and  it  makes  no  figure.  It  has  drawn 
some  attention,  for  Lord  and  Lady  Luc^n  sent  to  inquire  after 
me.  This  is  all  the  news  that  I  have  to  tell  you.  Yesterday  I 
dined  with  Mr.  Strahan,  and  Boswell  was  there.  We  shall  be 
both  to-morrow  at  Mr.  Ramsay's.^ 

On  Tuesday,  October  12, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Newhaven^  and  some  other 
company,  none  of  whom  I  recollect,  but  a  beautiful 
Miss  Graham  %  a  relation  [niece]  of  his  lordship's,  who 
asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  hob  or  nob  with  her.  He  was 
flattered  by  such  pleasing  attention,  and  politely  told 
her,  he  never  drank  wine ;  but  if  she  would  drink  a 
glass  of  water,  he  was  much  at  her  service.  She  ac- 
cepted. " Oho,  sir!"  said  Lord  Newhaven,  "you  are 
caught."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  I  oo  not  see  haw  I  am 
caught ;  but  if  I  am  caught,  I  don't  want  to  get  free 
again.  If  I  am  caught,  I  hope  to  be  kept."  Then 
when  the  two  glasses  of  water  were  brought,  smiling 
placidly  to  the  young  lady,  he  said,  "  Madam,  let  us 
reciprocate.*^ 

Lord  Newhaven  and  Johnson  carried  on  an  argu- 
ment for  some  time  concerning  the  Middlesex  election. 
Johnson  said,  "  Parliament  may  be  considered  as 
bound  by  law,  as  a  man  is  bound  where  there  is  no- 
body to  tie  the  knot.  As  it  is  clear  that  the  house 
of  commons  may  expel,  and  expel  again  and  again, 

I  [M'illiam  Maync,  esq.  was  created  a  baronet  in  1763 ;  a  privy-counsellor  in 
IrtlandiD  1766 ;  and  in  1776  advanced  to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Newhaven.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  intrigues,  jobs,  and  squabbles,  which 
constituted  the  Irish  politics  of  his  day.^Eo.] 

*  Now  the  lady  of  Sir  Henry  Dashwood,  bart— Boswell. 
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why  not  allow  of  the  power  to  incapacitate  for  that 
parliament,  rather  than  have  a  perpetual  contest  kept 
up  between  parliament  and  the  people."    Lord  New- 
haven  took  the  opposite  side ;  but  respectfully  said, 
"  I  speak  with  great  deference  to  you,  Dr.  Johnson ; 
I  speak  to  be  instructed."     This  had  its  full  effect  , 
on  my  friend.     He  bowed  his  head  almost  as  low  as.  ] 
the  table  to  a  complimenting  nobleman,  and  called 
out,  "  My  lord,  my  lord,  I  do  not  desire  all  this  cere-  ' 
mony  ;  let  us  tell  our  minds  to  one  another  quietly." 
After  the  debate  was  over,  he  said,  "  I  have  got  lights 
on  the  subject  to-day,  which  1  had  not  before."    ThistoiJ 
was  a  great  deal  from  him,  especially  as  he  had  written, 
a  pamphlet  upon  it. 

He  observed,  "  The  house  of  commons  was  ori- 
ginally not  a  privilege  of  the  jjeople,  but  a  check, 
for  the  crown,  on  the  house  of  lords.  I  remember, 
Henry  the  Eighth  wanted  them  to  do  something; 
they  hesitated  in  the  morning,  but  did  it  in  the  after- 
noon. He  told  them,  '  It  is  well  you  did ;  or  half  I 
your  heads  should  have  been  upon  Temple-bar.* 
But  the  house  of  commons  is  now  no  longer  under 
the  power  of  tlie  cro^vn,  and  therefore  must  be 
bribed."  He  added,  "  I  have  no  deliglit  in  talking 
of  publick  affairs." 

Of  his  fellow-collegian  ',  the  celebrated  Mr,  George 
WTiitefield,  he  said,  "  Whitefield  never  drew  as  much 
attention  as  a  mountebank  does:  he  did  not  draw 
attention  by  doing  better  than  others,  but  by  doing 
what  was  strange.     Were  Astley  '^  to  preach  a  sermon 

<  (Q«argF  Whitfield,  or  Whitefield,  did  not  cnlaat  Pembroke  Colk-ge  before 
Noiember.  1732,  more  iliui.  twelve  uii'nihs  *lln  Johnion't  name  tua  off  the 
booki,  and  neulj  three  reart  (fler  he  had  ccaKd  to  be  reiidciit  M  Oxford :  Kl 
tliu,  uilctlir  spoiking.  Uiey  vae  not  fcIlDv.(«Ucgiana,  though  they  were  boili 
of  the  vme  oillege. — JIatl  ] 

*  [Philip  Aatky,  a  rclcbnted  hflne-rrdcr,  who  fini  exhibited  equetirtan  pi 
mimea,  in  which  hit  nan  [who  innived  hit  father  but  aihort  lime)  rode  with  i^. 
grace  and  igility.     Axle]'  had  at  oni.'e  iheattcB  in  Paris,  London,  and  DalillO^ 
and  mignled  with  ha  actoia,  biped  and  qiudrripeil,  from  one  to  the  other.— 
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standing  upon  his  head  on  a  horse's  back,  he  would 
collect  a  multitude  to  hear  him ;  but  no  wise  man 
would.8ay  he  had  made  a  better  sermon  for  that.  I 
never  treated  Whitefield's  ministry  with  contempt; 
I  believe  he  did  good.  He  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  and  among  them  he 
was  of  us^  But  when  familiarity  and  noise  daim 
tiie  praise  4ue  to  knowledge,  art,  iind.  elegance»  we 
must  beat  down  such  pretensions.". . 

What  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation  during 
the  remainder  of  my  stay  in  London  at  this  time  is 
only  what  follows :  I  told  him  that  when  I  objected 
to  keeping  company  with  a  notorious  infidel,  a  cele- 
brated friend  of  ours  said  to  me,  **  I  do  not  think 
that  ^men  who  live  laxly  in  the  world,  as  you  and  I 
do,  can  with  propriety  assume  such  an  authority : 
Dr.,  Johnson  may,  who  is  uniformly  exemplary  in 
his  conduct.  But  it  is  not  very  cooijistent  to  shun 
an  infidel  to-day,  and  get  drunk  to-morrow."  John- 
son. *'  Nay,  sir,  this  is  sad  reasoning.  Because  a 
man  cannot  be  right  in  all  thi||gs,  is  he  to  be  right 
in  nothing  ?  Because  a  man  sometimes  gets  drunk, 
is  he  therefore  to  steal  ?  This  doctrine  would  very 
foon  bring  a  man  to  the  gallows." 

After  all,  however,  it  is  a  difficult  question  how 
far  sincere  christians  should  associate  with  the  avowed 
enemies  of  religion;  for  in  the  first  place,  almost 
every  man's  mind  may  be  more  or  less  "  comipted  by 
evil  communications ;"  secondly,  the  world  may  very 
naturally  suppose  that  they  are  not  really  in  earnest 
in  religion,  who  can  easily  bear  its  opponents ;  and 
thirdly,  if  the  profane  find  them&H&lves  quite  well  re- 
ceived by  the  pious,  one  of  the  checks  upon  an  open 
declaration  of  their  infidelity,  and  one  of  the  probable 
chances  of  obliging  them  seriously  to  reflect,  which 
their  being  shunned  would  do,  is  removed. 
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He,  I  know  not  why,  showed  upon  all  occasions 
an  aversion  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  I  proposed  to 
him  that  we  should  make  a  tour.  Johnson.  "  Iff" 
is  the  last  place  that  I  should  wish  to  travel."  Bos- 
well.  "  Should  you  not  like  to  see  Dublin,  sir?" 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir ;  Dublin  is  only  a  worse  capital." 
BoswEl,L.  "  Is  not  the  Giaut's-causeway  worth  see- 
ing?" Johnson.  "  Worth  seeing?  yes;  but  not 
worth  going  to  see." 

Yet  he  had  a  kindness  for  the  Irish  nation ;  and 
thus  generously  expressed  himself  to  a  gentleman 
from  that  country,  on  the  subject  of  an  Union  which 
artful  politicians  have  often  had  in  view :  "  Do  not 
make  an  union  with  us,  sir.  We  should  unite  with 
you  only  to  rob  you.  AVe  should  have  robbed  the 
Scotch,  if  they  had  had  any  thing  of  which  we  could 
have  robbed  them." 

Of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  manners  and 
every  thing  about  him,  though  expensive,  were  coarse, 
he  said,  "  Sir,  you  see  in  liim  vulgar  prosperity." 

A  foreign  minister  of  no  very  high  talents,  who 
had  been  in  his  company  for  a  considerable  time  quite 
overlooked,  happened  luckily  to  mention  that  he  liad 
read  some  of  his  "  Rambler"  in  Italian,  and  admired 
it  much.  This  ])k>ased  him  greatly ;  he  observed 
diftt  the  title  had  been  translated  II  Genio  erratitet 
though  I  have  been  told  it  was  rendered  more  ludi- 
crously II  Vagahondo  ;  and  finding  that  this  minister 
gave  such  a  proof  of  his  taste,  he  was  all  attention  to 
him,  and  on  the  first  remark  which  he  made,  however 
simple,  exclaimed,  "  The  ambassadour  says  well ; 
His  excellency  observes — ;"  and  then  he  expanded 
and  enriched  the  littk  that  had  been  said  in  so  strong 
a  mauner,  that  it  appeared  something  of  consequence. 
This  was  exceedingly  entertaining  to  the  company 
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who  were  present,  and  many  a  time  afterwards  it 
furnished  a  pleasant  topick  of  merriment.  •*  The 
mnhasmdour  says  well "  became  a  laughable  term  of 
applause  when  no  mighty  matter  had  been  expressecL 

Letten,  [«  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

^^  "  16th  October,  1779. 

"  My  foot  gives  me  very  little  trouble ;  but  it  is  not  yet  wdL 
I  have  dined,  since  you  saw  me,  not  so  often  as  once  in  two 
days.  But  I  am  told  how  well  I  look ;  and  I  really  think  I  get 
more  mobility.  I  dined  on  Tuesday  with  Ramsay,  and  on 
Thursday  with  Paoli,  who  talked  of  coming  to  see  you,  till  I 
told  him  of  your  migration. 

<^  Mrs.  Williams  is  not  yet  returned ;  but  discord  and  dis- 
content reign  in  my  humble  habitation  as  in  the  palaces  of 
monarchs.  Mr.  Levet  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins  have  vowed  eternal 
hate.  Levet  is  the  more  insidious,  and  wants  me  to  turn  her 
out.  Poor  Williams  writes  word  that  she  is  no  better,  and  has 
left  off  her  physick.  Mr.  Levet  has  seen  Dr.  Lewis,  who  de- 
clares himself  hopeless  of  doing  her  any  good«  Lawrence  de- 
sponded some  time  ago. 

"  I  thought  I  had  a  little  fever  some  time,  but  it  seems  to  be 
starved  away.     Bozzy  says,  he  never  saw  me  so  well."] 
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["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

"  19th  October,  1779. 

''  Dbarkst  madam, — You  are  extremely  kind  in  taking  so 
much  trouble.  My  foot  is  almost  well ;  and  one  of  my  first 
visits  will  certainly  be  to  Dover-street*. 

"  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  if  you  will  buy  for  me  the 
prints  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Dyer,  and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  as  you 
know  good  impressions. 

"  If  any  of  your  own  pictures  are  engraved,  buy  them  for 
me.  I  am  fitting  up  a  little  room  with  prints.  I  am,  dear 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson."] 

I  left  London  on  Monday,  October  18,  and  ac- 
companied Colonel  Stuart  to  Chester,  where  his  regi- 
ment was  to  lie  for  some  time. 

»  [Where  Miss  Reynolds  lived ^Ed.] 
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"  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DK.  JOUNSON. 

"  ChcsiET,  2-Jd  Octoba,  1770. 
"  Hy  dear  em, — It  was  not  till  one  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  that  Colonel  Stuart  and  I  left  London ;  for  we  chose 
to  bid  a  cordial  adieu  to  Lord  Mountstiiart,  who  wuk  to  set  out 
on  that  day  on  his  embaasy  to  Turin.  We  drove  on  excellentlyj 
and  reached  Licl)lield  in  good  time  enough  that  night.  Ths 
ctJonel  had  heard  so  preferable  a  character  of  the  George,  that 
he  would  not  put  up  at  the  Tlmee  Crowns,  so  that  I  did  not  see 
our  host,  Wilkins.  We  found  at  the  George  as  good  accommo- 
dation as  we  could  wish  to  have,  and  1  fully  enjoyed  the  com- 
fortuble  thought  that  /  u-as  in  Lichfield  again.  Next  morning  it 
ruined  very  hard ;  and  ns  I  had  much  to  do  in  a  little  time,  I 
ordered  a  postchaise,  and  between  eight  and  nine  sallied  forth 
to  make  a  round  of  visits.  I  first  went  to  Mr.  Green,  hoping 
to  have  had  him  to  accompany  me  to  all  my  other  friends ;  but 
he  was  engaged  to  attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Alan,  who 
was  then  lying  at  Lichfield  very  ill  of  the  gout.  Having  taken 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  additions  to  Green's  museum  ',  &om  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  break  away,  I  next  went  to  the  Friary,  where 
I  at  first  occasioned  some  tumult  in  the  ladies,  who  were  not 
prepared  to  receive  company  so  early;  but  my  »hibic  which  has 
by  wonderful  felicity  come  to  be  closely  associated  with  yours, 
soon  made  all  easy  ;  and  Mrs.  Cobb'  and  Aliss  Adey  reassumed 
their  seats  at  the  breakfast-table,  which  they  had  quitted  with 
some  precipitation.  They  received  me  with  tlie  kindne.<^s  of  an 
old  acquaintance ;  and,  after  we  had  joined  in  a  cordial  chorus 
to  your  praise,  Airs.  Cobb  gave  me  the  high  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing that  you  said,  '  Buswell  is  a  man  who  I  believe  never  left  a 
house  without  leaving  a  wish  for  his  return.'  And  she  after- 
wards added,  that  she  bid  you  tell  me,  that  if  ever  I  came  ■ 
to  Lichfield,  she  hoped  I  would  take  a  bed  at  the  Priary^T| 
From  thence  I  drove  to  Peter  Garrick's',  where  I  also  found  a 
very  flattering  welcome.  He  appeared  to  me  to  enjoy  his  usual 
cheerfulness;  and  he  very  kindly  asked  me  to  come  when  I 
could,  and  pass  a  week  with  him.  From  Mr.  Gorrick's  I  went 
to  tlie  Palace  to  wait  on  Mr.  Seward.     I  was  first  entertaine4 


■  rS«  anU,  vol.  iii.  p.  353 — Ed  J 

'  [AIn.  Cobb  vwihe  daughter  of  A(r.  Hammond,  an  ■polhecir]'  (■■!(,  v.  L 
p.  1 1),  and  ib«  widov  of  B  meccn,  who  bad  redied  rrooi  bunnos,  aad  rctidcd 
al  (be  Friiiy.  Mill  Adr;  wm  hcc  niece,  diughur  or  ihe  lown-clerk  of  lAAt- 
Rdd  :  ihe  inmrried  William  Sneifd,  Esq.  of  BelmDal.hau»e,  neu  Chcadlt^  and 
died  IB3»,  d.  87 Habwood.] 

'  [Sec  artr,  toL  iii.  j>.  120,  n.  and  p.  3uO. — Ed.) 
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by  his  lady  and  dmgiiter,  he  himself  beiiq^  in  bed  widi  a  cold, 
according  to  his  valetadinary  coslom.  But  he  desired  to  see 
jne:  and  I  foond  him  dressed  in  his  black  gown,  with  a  white 
flannel  night-gown  above  it;  so  that  he  looked  like  a  Dominican 
friar.  He  was  good-humoored  and  polite ;  and  under  hn  roof 
too  my  reception  was  very  pleasing.  I  then  proceeded  to  Slow- 
UD,  and  first  paid  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Gbstrdl,  whose  converssr- 
tion  I  was  not  willing  to  quit.  But  my  sand-glass  was  now 
beginning  to  ran  low,  as  I  could  not  trespass  too  long  on  the 
colonel's  kindness,  who  obligingly  waited  for  me ;  so  I  hastened 
to  Mrs.  Aston's,  whom  I  found  mudi  better  than  I  feared  I 
should ;  and  there  I  met  a  brother-in-law  of  these  ladies,  who 
talked  mudi  of  you,  and  very  well  too,  as  it  appeared  to  me.  It 
then  only  remained  to  visitMrs.  Lucy  Porter,  which  I  did,  I  really 
believe,  with  sincere  satisfaction  on  both  sides.  I  am  sure  I 
was  glad  to  see  her  again ;  and  as  I  take  her  to  be  very  honest, 
I  trust  she  was  glad  to  see  me  again,  for  she  expressed  hersdf 
so  that  I  could  not  doubt  of  her  being  in  earnest  What  a 
great  keystone  of  kindness,  my  dear  sir,  were  you  that  morning ; 
for  we  were  all  held  together  by  our  common  attachment  to 
you!  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  passed  two  hours  with  mare 
self-complacency  than  I  did  those  two  at  Lidifidd.  Let  me 
not  entertain  any  suspicion  that  this  is  idle  vanity.  Will  not 
you  confirm  me  in  my  persuasion,  that  he  who  finds  himself  so 
regarded  has  just  reason  to  be  happy  ? 

"  We  got  to  Chester  about  midnight  on  Tuesday ;  and  here 
again  I  am  in  a  state  of  much  enjoyment  Colcmel  Stuart  and 
his  ofiicers  treat  me  with  all  the  civility  I  could  wish ;  and  I  play 
my  part  admirably.  Latus  aliis,  sapiens  sibi,  the  classical  sen- 
tence which  you,  I  imagine,  invented  the  other  day,  is  exem- 
plified in  my  present  existence.  The  bishop,  to  whom  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  known  several  years  ago,  shows  me  much 
attention ;  and  I  am  edified  by  his  conversation.  I  must  not 
omit  to  tell  you,  that  his  lordship  admires,  very  highly,  your 
prefaces  to  the  Poets.  I  am  daily  obtaining  an  extension  of 
agreeable  acquaintance,  so  that  I  am  kept  in  animated  variety  ; 
and  the  study  of  the  place  itself,  by  the  assistance  of  books  and 
of  the  bishop,  is  sufficient  occupation.  Chester  pleases  my 
fimcy  more  than  any  town  I  ever  saw.  But  I  will  not  enter 
upon  it  at  all  in  this  letter. 

"  How  long  I  shall  stay  here  I  cannot  yet  say.  I  told  a  very 
pleasing  young  lady  >,  niece  to  one  of  the  prebendaries,  at  whose 

>  Miss  Letitia  Bamston — Boswell. 
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house  I  saw  her,  '  I  have  come  to  Cheater,  madam,  I  cannot  tell 
how;  nnd  far  less  can  1  tell  how  I  am  to  get  away  from  it,* 
Do  not  think  me  too  juvenile.  I  beg  it  of  you,  my  dear  sir,  to 
favour  me  with  a  letter  while  1  nm  here,  and  add  to  the  happi- 
nesa  of  a  happy  friend,  who  is  ever,  witli  affectionate  veneration, 
most  sincerely  yours,  "  Janbb  Boswbll. 

"  If  you  do  not  write  directly,  so  as  to  catch  me  here,  I  shall 
be  disappointed.  Two  lines  bom  you  will  keep  my  lamp  burning 
bright" 

["TO  MRS.  ASTON.  p^^^^ 

■•  BDlt.J»urt,  Flul-ilrcet,  25th  Oct.  1779.      JISS.' 

"  Drarest  haoah, — Mrs.  Oastrell  is  so  kind  as  to  write  to 
me,  and  yet  I  always  write  to  you ;  but  I  consider  what  is 
written  to  either  as  written  to  both- 

"  Publick  afTairs  do  not  seem  to  promise  much  amendment, 
and  the  itation  is  now  full  of  distress.  What  will  be  the  event 
of  things  none  can  tell.     We  may  still  hope  for  better  times. 

"  BIy  health,  which  I  began  to  recover  when  I  was  in  the 
coimtry,  continues  still  in  a  good  state :  it  costs  me,  indeed, 
some  physick,  and  something  of  abstinence,  but  it  pays  the  cost. 
I  wish,  dear  madam,  I  could  hear  a  little  of  your  improvements. 

"  Here  is  no  news.  The  talk  of  the  invasion  seems  to  be 
over.  But  a  very  turbulent  session  of  parliament  is  expected  ; 
though  turbulence  is  not  likely  to  do  any  good.  Those  are 
happiest  who  are  out  of  the  noise  and  tumult.  There  will  be 
no  great  violence  of  faction  at  Stowhill ;  and  that  it  may  be  free 
from  that  and  all  other  inconvenience  and  disturbance  is  the 
sincere  wish  of  all  your  friends.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Jobnson."] 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL.  ESQ. 

"  LoiHlon,  271I1  Oct.  1779. 
"  DbaR  sir,— Why  should  you  importune  me  so  eBmestlJ^a 
to  write  ?     Of  what  importance  can  it  be  to  hear  of  distant  J 
friends,  to  a  man  who  finds  himself  welcome  wherever  he  goea,  I 
and  makes  new  friends  faster  than  he  can  want  them  ?     If  to  J 
the  delight  of  such  imivcrsal  kindness  of  reception  any  tiling  ^ 
can  be  added  by  knowing  that  you  retain  my  good-will,  you 
mayindulgeyotirself  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  small  addition 
"  I  am  glad  that  you  made  tlie  round  of  LichHeh)  with  si 
much  success.  The  oltener  you  are  seen,  the  more  you  will  bo. 
liked.     It  was  pleasing  to  me  to  read  that  Mrs.  Aston  ^ 
well,  uid  tliat  Lucy  Porter  was  so  glad  to  see  you. 

U  2 


he  CHld  not  find  to 


hetnt. 


diiorderted  like  job  k  dnf^  Br 
would  fins  iiio£lj : — If  Ton 
floikarj,  be  not  kfle. 

''  Tliflre  li  a  letter  for  too. 


projects,  or 
at 
BartoB  hat  left  to  men 
^iemti  ■*;  whichi 
>,benotwiitM'3  ;  if  joa  are 


Immble  oenaiit, 
*'  Sam.  Johkson.' 


I*'  TO  1IB&  ASTOX. 

^  Bolt.«oait,  Fleeuctreet,  5di  Nor.  1779. 

"  Dearest  xadax, — Having  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  31  r.  Bos  well  that  he  found  yoa  better  than  he  expected, 
I  will  not  forbear  to  tell  jou  how  much  I  was  delighted  with 
the  news.  May  your  health  increase  and  increase  till  you  are 
as  well  as  you  can  wish  yourself,  or  I  can  wish  you ! 

'*  My  friends  tell  me  that  my  health  improves  too.    It  is  cer- 


I  [Thii  was  a  phnwe  in  the  familiar  society  at  Stieatham  to  express  hjrpochon- 
drlacal  anxieties  of  mind.  It  is  frequently  used  in  the  oonespondenoe  between 
Jiihnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  *'*'  dragons*''  of  Madame  de 
H^vign^.— Kd] 

«  I  have  a  valuable  collection  made  by  my  father,  which,  with  some  additions 
and  illustrations  of  my  own,  I  intend  to  publish.  I  have  some  hereditary  claim 
tp  bd  an  antiquary ;  not  only  from  my  father,  but  as  being  descended.,  by  the 
mother's  side,  fVom  the  able  and  learned  Sir  John  Skene,  whose  merit  bids  de- 
Hmoo  to  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  lessen  |iis  fame. — Bos  well. 
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tkin  that  I  use  both  physick  and  abstinence ;  and  my  endeavours  I'cmb. 
have  been  blessed  with  more  sutTess  than  at  my  age  I  could  "'^''^ 
reasonably  hope.    I  please  myself  with  the  thoughts  of  visiting 
you  next  year  in  so  robust  a  state,  tliat  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
the  hiil  between  Mrs.  Gaetrell's  house  and  yours,  nor  think  it 
necessary  to  rest  myself  between  Stowhilt  and  Lucy  Porter's. 

"  Of  pubUck  affairs  I  can  give  you  no  very  comfortable 
(icfount.  The  invasion  has  vanished  for  the  present,  as  1  es- 
I>eeteil.      I  never  believed  that  any  invasion  was  intended. 

■'  But  whatever  we  have  escaped,  we  have  done  nothing,  nor 
Hre  likely  to  do  better  another  year.  We,  however,  who  have 
no  part  of  the  nation's  welfare  intrusted  to  our  management, 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  serve  God,  and  leave  the  world  sub^ 
missively  in  his  hands. 

"  All  trade  is  dead,  and  pleasure  is  scarce  alive.  Nothing 
almost  is  purchased  but  such  things  as  the  buyer  cannot  do 
without,  so  that  a  general  sluggishness  and  general  discontent 
are  spread  over  the  town.  All  the  trades  of  luxury  and  elegance 
are  nearly  at  a  stand.  What  the  parliament,  when  it  meets, 
will  do,  and  indeed  what  it  ought  to  do,  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

"  Pray  set  Mrs.  Gastrell,  who  is  a  dear  good  lady,  to  write 
tome  from  time  to  time;  for  I  have  great  delight  in  hearing 
from  you,  especially  when  I  hear  any  good  news  of  your  health, 
I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson."] 

••  to  dr.  samuel  johnson.  i 

"C«liiile,  7<liNoi.  177a 
"  My  nBAR  siB,^That  I  should  importune  you  to  write  to 
me  at  Chester  is  not  wonderful,  when  you  consider  what  an 
Bvidily  I  have  for  delight ;  and  that  the  amor  of  pleasure,  like 
the  amor  numm!,  increases  in  proportion  with  the  quantity  which 
-we  possess  of  it.     Your  letter,  so  full  of  polite  kindness  and 
masterly  counsel,  came  like  a  large  treasure  upon  me,  while 
already  glittering  with  riches.  I  was  quite  enchanted  at  Chester, 
so  that  1  could  with  difficulty  quit  it.     But  the  enchuTitment 
was  the  reverse  of  that  of  Circ^i  for  so  far  was  there  from  beinj    | 
any  thing  sensual  in  it,  that  I  was  all  mind.     1  do  not  mean  all 
reason  only  ;  for  my  fancy  was  kept  finely  in  play.     And  why 
not?     If  you  please  I  will  send  you  a  copy  or  an  abridgment  J 
of  my  Chester  journal,  which  is  truly  a  log-book  of  felicity. 
"  The  bishop  '  treateil  me  with  a  kindness  which  was  veiyj] 


I,  :tn:.'ri'anU   Diahnp  of  London,  in  wbicb  ■«  he  itivd^   j 
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flattering*  I  told  him  that  yoa  regretted  yoa  had  seen  so  Uttle 
of  Chester.  His  lordafaip  bade  me  tell  jou,  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  show  you  more  of  it.  I  am  proud  to  find  the  frienddup 
with  which  you  honour  me  is  known  in  so  many  places. 

^  I  arrived  here  late  last  night.  Our  firiend  die  dean  *  has 
been  gone  from  hence  some  months ;  but  I  am  told  at  my  mn, 
that  he  is  very  populous  (popular).  However,  I  found  Mr.  Law  ^, 
the  archdeacon,  son  to  the  bisl^op,  and  with  him  I  have  bresk- 
£isted  and  dined  very  agreeably.  I  got  acquainted  with  him 
at  the  asnses  here,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  variety  of  knowledge^  uncommon  genius,  and»  I  beiieve, 
sincere  religion.  I  received  the  hcdy  sacrament  in  the  cathednd 
in  the  morning,  this  being  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month;  and 
was  at  prayers  there  in  the  morning.  It  is  divindy  cheering  to 
me  to  think  that  there  is  a  cathedral  so  near  Auchinleck ;  and 
I  now  leave  Old  England  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  I  am  thMik- 
ful  to  Qod  for  granting  me. 

''  The  blwik  ilayr  ^  that  worries  meat  hcnne  I  caniiot  but  dread; 
yet  as  I  have  been  fcH*  some  time  past  in  a  military  train,  I  trust 
I  shall  repuloe  him.  To  hear  firom  you  will  animate  me  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;  I  therefore  hope,  that  soon  after  my  fetum 
to  the  northern  field,  I  shall  receive  a  few  lines  from  you. 

''  Colonel  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to  escort  me  in  his  car- 
riage to  show  me  Liverpool,  and  from  thence  back  again  to 
Warrington,  where  we  parted  ^.  In  justice  to  my  valuable  wife, 
I  must  inform  you  she  wrote  to  me,  that  as  I  was  so  happy,  she 
would  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  me  to  return  sooner  than  busi- 
ness absolutely  required  my  presence.  She  made  my  derk 
write  to  me  a  post  or  two  afler  to  the  same  purpose,  by  com* 
mission  from  her ;  and  this  day  a  kind  letter  from  her  met  me 
at  the  post-office  here,  acquainting  me  that  she  and  the  little 
ones  w^e  well,  and  expressing  all  dieir  wishes  for  my  return 
home.  I  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
and  obliged  humble  servant,  "  Jambs  BoswslIi.'* 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

^*  London,  IM  Nov.  1770. 
**  Dear  sib, — Your  last  letter  was  not  only  kind  but  fond. 
But  I  wish  you  to  get  rid  of  all  intellectual  excesses/and  neither 


»  [Dr.  Percy.— Ed.] 
•  [Dr. 


Edmond  Law,  master  of  St  Peter's  Ck)IIege,  Cambridge,  Biabop  of 
Carlisle,  in  which  see  he  died  in  1787* — En.] 

3  [See  ante,  p.  292 En.] 

4  His  regiment  was  afterwards  ordered  to  Jamaica,  where  he  accompanied  it, 
and  almost  lost  his  life  by  the  climate.  This  imparUal  order  I  should  thmk  a  suf- 
ficient refutation  of  the  idle  rumour  that  ^*  there  was  still  something  behind  the 
throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself. **.-Bosw£ll. 
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to  exalt  j-our  pleasurea,  Dor  aggravate  your  vexations,  beyond 
tbeir  real  and  natural  state.  Why  should  you  not  be  aa  happy 
at  Edinburgh  as  at  Chester  ?  In  culpa  est  animus,  qui  se  non  effugit 
tmqnam.  Please  yourself  with  your  wife  and  children,  and  studies, 
and  practice. 

"  I  have  sent  a  petition '  from  Lucy  Porter,  with  which  I 
leave  it  to  your  discretion  whether  it  is  proper  to  comply.  Re- 
turn me  her  letter,  which  I  have  sent,  that  you  may  know  the 
whole  case,  and  not  be  seduced  to  any  thing  that  you  may  after- 
wards repent.  Miss  Doxy  perhaps  you  know  to  be  Mr.  Garrick's 

"  If  Dean  Percy  can  be  popular  at  Carlisle,  he  may  be  very 
happy.  He  has  in  his  disposal  two  livings,  each  equal  or  almost 
equal  in  value  to  the  deanery  ;  he  may  take  one  himself,  and  give 
the  other  to  his  son. 

"  How  near  is  the  cathedral  to  Auchinleck,  that  you  are  so 
much  delighted  with  it  ?  It  is,  I  suppose,  at  least  an  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  olf.  However,  if  you  are  pleased,  it  is  so  far 
well. 

"  Let  me  know  whiit  reception  you  have  from  your  father, 
and  the  state  of  his  health.  Please  him  as  much  as  you  can, 
and  odd  no  pain  to  his  last  years. 

"  Of  our  friends  here  I  can  recollect  nothing  to  tell  you.  I 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  Langton.  Beauclerk  is  just  re- 
turned from  I]righthelmstone,Iiun  told.much  better.  Mr.Thrale 
and  his  family  are  still  there  ;  and  h)»  health  is  said  to  be  visibly 
improved.    He  has  not  bathed,  but  hunted. 

"  At  Bolt-court  there  is  much  malignity,  but  of  late  little  open 
hostility  '.     I  have  had  a  cold,  but  it  is  gone. 

"  jMake  my  compliments  to  Mrs,  Boswell,  &C.  I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  "  Sau.  Johnson." 

On  November  22,  and  December  21,  I  wrote  to 
him  from  Edinburgh,  giving  a  very  favourable  report 
of  the  family  of  Miss  Doxy's  lover; — that  after  a  good 
deal  of  inquiry  I  had  discovered  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Francis  Stewart,  one  of  his  amanuenses  when  writing 
his  Dictionary  ; — that  I  had,  as  desired  by  him,  paid 
her  a  guinea  for  an  old  pocket-book  of  her  brother's, 

•  ll«juHiing  me  lo  inquire  concerning  ihc  f»cnily  of  a  gendeman  who  "u 
ihcn  paying  liia  utdmsrt  lo  Miis  Doif.-— Boswell. 
'  Sec  nale,  pagr  331. — DoswELL. 
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which  he  had  retained ;  and  that  the  good  woman^ 
who  was  in  very  moderate  circumstances,  but  con- 
tented and  placid,  wondered  at  his  scrupulous  and 
liberal  honesty,  and  received  the  guinea  as  if  sent  her 
by  Providence ; — ^that  I  had  repeatedly  begged  of  him 
to  keep  his  promise  to  send  me  his  letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield ;  and  that  this  memento^  like  Delenda  est 
Carthago^  must  be  in  every  letter  that  I  should  write 
to  him,  till  I  had  obtained  my  object. 


P^70. 


I^ten,  ["TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

▼ol^ii.  **  London,  25th  Oct  177». 

''  On  Saturday  I  walked  to  Dovcr-street  and  back.  Yester- 
'day  I  dined  with  Sir  Joshua.  There  was  Mr.  Elliot  *  of  Corn- 
wall^ who  inquired  after  my  master.  At  night  I  was  bespoken 
by  Lady  Lucan ;  but  she  was  taken  ill,  and  the  assembly  was 

put  off.     I  am  to  dine  with  Renny  to-morrow. 

•  ••••• 

'<  Some  old  gentlewomen  at  the  next  door  are  in  very  great 
distress.  Their  little  annuity  comes  from  Jamaica^  and  is  there^ 
ibre  uncertain ;  and  one  of  them  has  had  a  fall,  and  both  are 
*very  helpless ;  and  the  poor  have  you  to  help  them.  Persuade 
my  master  to  let  me  give  them  something  for  him.  It  will  be 
bestowed  upon  real  want."] 

In  1780,  the  world  was  kept  in  impatience  for  the 
completion  of  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  upon  which  he 
was  employed  so  far  as  his  indolence  allowed  him  to 
labour. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  January  1  and  March  18,  send- 
ing him  my  notes  of  Lord  Marchmont's  information 
concerning  Pope ;— complaining  that  I  had  not  heard 
from  him  for  almost  four  months,  though  he  was  two 
letters  in  my  debt ;  that  I  had  suffered  again  from 
melancholy ; — ^hoping  that  he  had  been  in  so  much 
better  company  (the  Poets),  that  he  had  not  time  to 
think  of  his  distant  friends ;  for  if  that  were  the  case, 

•  [First  Lord  £liot.     Sec  j7Cf/,  suh  30th  March,  1781.— El>.] 
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1  should  have  some  recompense  for  my  uneasiness ; 
■ — that  the  state  of  my  affairs  did  not  admit  of  my 
coming  to  London  this  year ;  and  begging  he  would 
return  me  Goldsmith's  two  poems,  with  his  lines 
marked. 

His  friend  Dr.  Lawrence  having  now  suffered  the 
greatest  affliction  to  which  a  man  is  liahle,  and  which 
Johnson  himself  had  felt  in  the  most  severe  manner, 
Johnson  wrote  to  him  in  an  admirable  straiu  of  sym- 
pathy and  pious  consolatioo. 

"TO  DR.  LAWRENCE. 

"■iHlii  January,  17«0. 

"  Drab  sin, — At  a  time  when  all  your  friends  ought  to  show 
their  kindness,  and  with  a  character  which  ouffht  to  make  all 
that  know  you  your  friends,  you  may  wonder  tliat  you  have 
j-et  heard  nothing  from  me. 

"  I  have  been  hindered  by  a  vexatioiia  and  incessant  cough, 
for  which  within  these  ten  days  I  have  been  bled  once,  fasted 
four  or  five  times,  taken  physick  five  times,  and  opiates,  I  think, 
six.     This  day  it  seems  to  remit. 

"  The  loss,  dear  sir,  which  you  have  lately  aufTered,  I  felt 
many  years  ago,  and  know  therefore  how  much  has  been  taken 
from  you,  and  how  little  help  can  be  had  from  consolation. 
Me  that  outlives  a  wife  whom  he  has  long  loved,  sees  himself 
disjoined  from  the  only  mind  that  has  the  same  hopes,  and  fears, 
Mid  interest;  from  the  only  companion  with  whom  he  has 
shared  much  good  or  evil ;  and  with  whom  he  could  set  his  mind 
at  liberty,  to  retrace  the  post  or  anticipate  the  future.  The 
continuity  of  being  is  lacerated;  tlie  settled  course  of  senti- 
ment and  action  is  stopped  ;  and  life  stands  suspended  and  mo- 
tionless, till  il  is  driven  by  externa!  causes  into  n  new  channel. 
But  the  time  of  suspense  is  dreadful. 

"  Our  first  recourse  in  this  distressed  solitude  is,  perhaps  for 
-want  ofhobitual  piety,  to  a  gloomy  acquiescence  in  necessity. 
Of  two  mortal  beings,  one  must  lose  die  other.  But  surely  ther* 
is  ft  higher  and  better  comfort  to  be  drawn  from  the  consider- 
-ation  of  that  Providence  which  watches  over  all,  and  a  belief 
that  the  living  and  tlie  dead  are  equally  in  the  hands  of  God, 
who  will  reunite  those  whom  he  has  separated,  or  who  sees 
that  it  is  hest  not  to  reunite.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affec- 
tionate  and  most  humble  servmit,  "  8am.  Johnson.  ' 
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^^'  [In  the  spring  of  this  year  Dr.  J(rim8on*s  society 

lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Beauderk '.  The  charms  of  conversation — ^like 
those  of  acting-*4u:e  transient ;  and  of  the  social  ta- 
lents of  Beauclerk,  as  of  the  dramatic  powers  of  Gar- 
rick,  little  can  remain,  but  the  general  testimony  of 
cotemporaries  to  their  excellence.  Mr.  Hardy  has 
preserved  Lord  Charlemont's  opinion  of  Mr.  Beau- 
life  of  clerk,  with  whom  he  was  much  connected.  '^His 
immc,  conversation/'  said  his  lordship,  *^  could  scarcely  be 
p.  844.  equalled.  He  possessed  an  exquisite  taste,  various 
accomplishments,  and  the  most  perfect  good  breed- 
ing. He  was  eccentric— often  querulous^-enter- 
taining  a  contempt  for  the  generality  of  the  world, 
which  the  politeness  of  his  manners  could  not  always 
conceal ;  but  to  those  whom  he  liked  most  generous 
and  friendly.  Devoted  at  one  moment  to  pleasure, 
and  at  another  to  literature,  sometimes  absorbed  in 
play,  and  sometimes  in  books,  he  was,  altogether,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and,  when  in  good  humour, 
and  surrounded  by  those  who  suited  his  fancy,  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  men  that  could  possibly  exist." 
Mr.  Hardy  has  preserved  a  few  of  Mr.  Beauderk's 
letters  to  Lord  Charlemont,  which  are  probably  cha- 
racteristic of  his  style,  and  one  or  two  which  touch 
on  Johnson  and  his  society  the  reader  will  perhaps 
not  think  misplaced  here. 

«« MR.  BEAUCLERK  TO  THE  EARL  OF  CHARLEMONT. 

'«  Addphi,  80th  Not.  1778. 
*'  My  dear  lord, — I  delayed  writing  to  you,  as  I  had  flat* 
tered  myself  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  have  paid  yoa  a 
visit  at  Dublin  before  this  time;  but  I  have  been  prevented^ 
not  by  my  own  negligence  and  indolence,  but  by  various  mat- 
ters. I  am  rejoiced  to  find  by  your  letter  that  Lady  Charle- 
mont is  as  you  wish.     I  have  yet  remaining  so  much  bene- 

*  [He  died  1 1th  March,  in  his  forty-fint  year.— £]>.] 
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valence  towards  mankind  aa  to  wish  that  there  may  be  a  son  of  ure  nf 
yours  educated  by  you  as  a  spectraen  of  what  mankind  ought  C'™"^ 
to  be.  p.  i>4. 

"  Goldsmith  the  other  day  put  a  paragraph  into  the  news- 
papers in  giraise  of  Lord  3Iayor  Townsliend.  The  same  night 
he  happened  to  sit  next  to  Lord  Shelbume,  at  Drury-lane ;  I 
mentioned  the  eircunistance  of  the  paragraph  to  him,  and  he 
said  to  Goldsmith  that  he  hoped  he  had  mentioned  nothing 
about  fttalagrids  in  it.  '  Do  you  know,'  answered  Goldsmitli, 
'that  I  never  could  conceive  the  reason  why  they  call  you 
Alalagrida.^br  AInlngrida  was  h  very  good  sort  of  man  '.'  Voti 
see  plainly  what  he  meant  to  say,  but  that  happy  turn  of  ex- 
pression is  peculiar  to  himself.  Mr.  Walpole  says  that  this 
story  is  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life. 

"  Johnaon  has  been  confined  fur  some  weeks  in  the  Isle  of 
Sky  ;  we  hear  that  he  was  obliged  to  swim  over  to  the  main 
land,  taking  hold  of  a  cow's  tail.  Be  that  as  It  may,  Lady  Di^ 
has  promised  to  make  a  drawing  of  it. 

"  Our  poor  club  is  in  a  miserable  state  of  decay ;  unless  you 
come  and  relieve  it,  it  will  certainly  expire.  Would  you  imagine 
that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  extremely  anxious  to  be  a  member 
at  Almack's  '  ?  You  see  what  noble  ambition  will  make  a  man 
attempt.  That  den  is  not  yet  oj>ened,  consequently  I  have  not 
been  there;  so,  for  the  present,  I  am  clear  upon  that  score.  I 
suppose  your  confounded  Irish  politics  take  up  your  whole  at- 
tention at  present.  If  they  could  but  have  obtained  the  absentee 
tax,  the  Iriik  parliament  would  have  been  jierfect.  They 
would  have  voted  themselves  out  of  parliament,  and  lessened 
th«r  estates  one  half  of  the  value.  This  is  patriotism  with  a 
vengeance !  There  is  nothing  new  at  present  in  the  literary 
worlii.  Mr.  Jones*,  of  our  club,  is  going  to  publish  an  account, 
in  Latin,  of  the  eastern  poetry,  with  extracts  translated  ver- 
batim in  verse.  1  will  order  Elmsly  '  to  send  it  to  you,  when 
It  comes  out;  I  fancy  it  will  be  a  very  pretty  book.  Gold- 
smith has  written  a  prologue  for  Itlrs.  Yates,  wliich  she  spoke 

>  [Seeport.  23d  March,  1783.— Kn.] 

•  [Axlr,  lol.  ii.  p.  230.  Irfdjr  Di's  pcoeU  WM  much  celcbralnl,  and  Mr. 
Walpole  built  ■  room  for  ibu  reteption  of  »onie  of  her  dr»win);i,  which  he  calli'd 
iht  Baucleck  closet ;  bui  ihe  editor  hm  aerer  wen  any  of  her  laJyship'i  woifcs 
vhleh  Mcmcd  lo  him  to  merit,  as  men  woAs  of  art,  such  bigh  nputalion — 
Eo.l 

3  \At  thii  period  a  gaming  dub..~£D.1 

I  [Sir  William  Jone. — Ec]  ^ 

s[TbebookKUer._Ei>,]  i 
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^^^  this  evening  before  the  Open.  It  is  Ycry  good.  Yoa  will  see 
ToL  L  ^  waa  in  all  the  newspiqien,  otherwise  I  would  send  it  to  you. 
P>^4«  I  hope  to  hear  in  your  next  letter  that  you  have  fixed  your  time 
for  returning  to  England.  We  cannot  do  withcmt  you.  If 
you  do  not  come  here,  I  will  bring  all  the  club  over  to  Irelaiid^ 
to  live  with  you,  and  that  will  drive  you  here  in  your  own  de- 
fence. Johnson  shall  spoil  your  books.  Goldsmith  pull  your 
flowers,  and  Boswell  talk  ^  to  you :  stay  then  if  you  can.  Adieu, 
my  dear  lord.  Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Lady  Charle- 
moQt,  and  believe  me  to  be  very  sincerely  and  affectionately 
yours,  *'  T.  Bbauclbrk." 

p.  347.  "  MR.  BEAUCLERK  TO  LORD  CHARLEMONT. 

«  Addphi,  24Ui  Dec  1773. 

**  My  dear  lord^ — I  hope  you  received  a  letter  from  me 
some  time  ago ;  I  mention  this  that  I  may  not  appear  worse 
than  I  am,  and  likewise  to  hint  to  you  that,  when  you  receive 
this,  you  will  be  two  letters  in  my  debt.  I  hope  your  parlia- 
ment has  finished  all  its  absurdities,  and  that  you  will  be  at 
leisure  to  come  over  here  to  attend  your  club,  where  you  will 
do  much  more  good  than  all  the  patriots  in  the  world  ever  did 
to  any  body,  viz.  you  will  make  very  many  of  your  friends 
extremely  happy ;  and  you  know  Goldsmith  has  informed  us 
that  no  form  of  government  ever  contributed  either  to  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  any  one. 

'*  I  saw  a  letter  from  Foote,  with  an  account  of  an  Irish 

I 

tragedy ;  the  subject  is  Manlius,  and  the  last  speech  which  he 
makes,  when  he  is  pushed  off  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  is, 
'  Sweet  Jesus,  where  am  I  going  ?*  Pray  send  me  word  if 
this  is  true.  We  have  a  good  comedy  -  here  which  is  good  f<Mr 
nothing ;  bad  as  it  is,  however,  it  succeeds  very  well,  and  has 
almost  killed  Goldsmith  with  envy. 

"  I  have  no  news  either  literary  or  political  to  send  you. 
Every  body,  except  myself  and  about  a  million  of  vulgars,  are 
in  the  country.  I  am  closely  confined,  as  Lady  Di  expects  to 
be  every  hour.  I  am,  my  dear  lord,  very  sincerely  and  affec- 
tionately yours,  "  T.  Beauclerk."] 

1  [The  teader  will  observe  Mr.  Beauderk's  estimate  of  Boswell*8  ocmTem- 
tion. — £d.] 
*  [Probably  "  The  School  for  Wives."— Ed.] 
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"  TO  JAUES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"Bth  April,  1780. 
"  Dbar  sir, — Wei!,  I  had  resolved  to  send  you  the  Chester- 
field letter  ',  but  I  will  write  once  apain  without  it.     Never  im- 
pose laaks  upon  mortals.     To  require  two  things  is  the  way  to 
have  them  both  undone. 

'•  For  tlie  difficulties  which  you  mention  in  your  affaira,  I  am 
surry ;  but  difficulty  is  now  very  general ;  it  is  not  therefore 
less  grievous,  for  there  ie  less  hope  of  help.  I  pretend  not  to 
give  you  advice,  not  knowing  tlie  state  of  your  afTairs ;  and  ge- 
neral counsels  about  prudence  and  frugality  would  do  you  little 
good.  You  are,  however,  in  the  right  not  to  increase  your  own 
perplexity  by  a  journey  hither ;  and  I  hope  that  by  staying  at 
home  you  will  please  your  father. 

"  Poor  dear  Beauclerk — nee,  ut  solrg,  dabU  j'oca.  His  wit 
and  his  folly,  his  acuteness  and  maliciousness,  his  merriment  and 
reasoning,  are  now  over.  Such  another  will  not  often  be  found 
among  mankind.  He  directed  himself  to  be  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  mother,  an  instance  of  tenderness  which  I  hardly  ex- 
pected. He  has  left  his  children  to  the  care  of  Lady  Di,  and 
if  she  dies,  of  Sir.  Langton,  and  of  Mr.  Leicester  his  relation, 
and  a  mHn  iif  good  character.  His  library  has  been  offered  to 
sale  to  tlie  Russian  ambassador^. 

"  Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  of  the  newspapers, 
has  had  no  literary  loss '.  Clothes  and  moveables  were  burnt 
to  the  value  of  about  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  liis  papers,  and 
I  think  his  books,  were  all  preserved. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme  danger  from  an  npo- 
plectica!  disorder,  and  recovere<l,  beyond  the  expectation  of  his 
physicians  :  he  is  now  at  Bath,  that  his  mind  may  be  quiet,  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  and  Miss  are  with  him. 

"  Having  told  you  what  has  happened  to  your  friends,  let 
me  say  something  to  you  of  yourself.  You  are  always  com- 
plaining of  melancholy,  and  I  conclude  from  those  complaints 
that  you  are  fond  of  it-     No  man  talks  of  that  which  he  is  de- 


/  ptiblick  kurllon  In  April  and  MBr.  ITfll,  for 
£6011.— Mil' 
J  By.  lire  ii 
have  piuol  muij  an  igreoibli!  hour.. 
thai  Dr.  Percy  suiuined  grat  loHca  >t  tbc  fire  U  Northumberland-house;  but 
I  wB>  preicnl  vhen  hii  aputmeiili  wot  In  flamct,  tai  can  cxpliciUy  declare 
thai  all  hla  book*  and  pupcn  vcic  wfely  remored." — CraibKk'i  Mtmolri,  p,  43. 
—En-i 
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siroas  to  conceal^  and  every  man  desires  to  conceal  that  of  whidi 
he  is  ashamed.  Do  not  pretend  to  deny  it ;  mamfegtum  habemus 
fwrtm*  Make  it  an  invariable  and  obligatory  law  to  yourseU^ 
never  to  mention  your  own  mental  diseases.  If  yon  are  never  to 
qpeak  of  them,  yoa  will  think  on  them  but  little ;  and  if  you  think 
little  of  them,  they  will  molest  you  rardy.  When  you  talk  of 
them^  it  is  plain  that  you  want  either  praise  or  pity:  fir  praise 
there  is  no  room,  and  pity  will  do  you  no  good ;  tltticfiirey  from 
this  hour  speak  no  more,  think  no  more,  about  them. 

*^  Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stewart  ^  gave  me  great  satis- 
fiction.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  attention.  Do  not 
lose  sight  of  her.  Your  countenance  may  be  of  great  credit,  and 
of  consequence  of  great  advantage  to  her.  The  memory  of  her 
brother  is  yet  fresh  in  my  mind :  he  was  an  ingenioas  and 
worthy  man. 

**  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  your  lady  and  to  die 
young  ladies.  I  should  like  to  see  them,  pretty  loves  I  I  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  affectionately,  *'  Sam.  Johnson." 

Mrs.  Thrale  being  now  at  Bath  with  her  husband, 

the  correspondence  between  Johnson  and  her  was 

Ed.       carried  on  briskly,  ^  *  *^  [and  affords  us  all  the 

information  which  we  have  of  this  portion  of  his 

domestic  life.] 

Letten,  I"  ^R-  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALB. 

^°^^  "  London,  6th  April,  1760  s. 

^' ^  "I  have  not  quite  neglected  my  Livts,    j^Uoh  is  a  long 

one,  but  it  ia  done.    Prior  is  not  shorty  and  that  is  done  too. 

I  am  upon  Rowe,  which  cannot  fill  much  paper. 

''Seward  (Mr.  William)  called  on  me  one  day  and  read 

Spence^.    I  dined  yesterday  at  Mr.  Jodrell's  in  a  great  deal  of 

1  rSee  ante,  p.  295 — Ed.] 

•  [Here  Mr.  Boswell  had  prefaced  the  introducdon  of  the  letter  of  the  28th 
April  by  the  following  words :  **  I  shall  present  my  readers  with  one  of  her  original 
letters  to  him  at  this  time,  which  will  amuse  them  probably  more  than  mose 
well- written  but  studied  epistles  which  she  has  inserted  in  her  collection,  because 
it  exhibits  the  easy  vivacity  of  their  literary  intercourse.  It  is  also  of  value  aa  a 
key  to  Johnson *s  anawer,  which  she  has  printed  by  itself,  and  of  which  I  shall 
subjoin  extracts."  This  insinuation  against  Mrs.  Thrale  is  quite  unfounded : 
her  letters  are  certainly  any  thing  but  ttudied  epittlet ;  and  that  one  which  Mr. 
Botwell  has  published  is  not  more  easy  and  unaffected,  nor  in  any  respect  of  a 
different  chanctcr  fWrnn  those  she  herself  has  given. — Ed.1 

>  TDated  in  Mrs.  Thrale^s  volume  1779  by  mistake £d.1 

4  [Spence*s  very  amusing  anecdotes,  which  had  been  lent  Johnsoo  in  maim, 
script:  they  were  not  printed  till  1820 £d.] 
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company.  On  Sunday  I  diiie  with  Dr.  Lawrence,  and  at  night 
go  to  Mrs.  Vesey.  I  have  had  a  little  cold,  or  two,  or  three  ; 
but  I  did  not  much  mind  them,  for  they  were  not  very  bad."] 

["DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER.  p 

"  London,  8ih  April,  I70O.       * 

"  Dkab  madam, — I  am  indeed  but  a  aluggish  correspondent, 
and  know  not  whether  I  shall  much  mend :  however,  1  will  try. 

"  I  am  glad  that  your  oysters  proved  good,  for  I  would  have 
every  thing  good  that  belongs  to  you ;  and  would  have  your 
health  good,  that  you  may  enjoy  the  rest.  Aly  health  is  better 
than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past ;  and,  if  I  see  Lichfield 
again,  I  hope  to  walk  about  it 

"Your  brother's  request  1  have  not  forgotten.  I  liave  bought 
as  many  volumes  as  contain  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  sermons, 
which  I  will  put  in  a  box,  and  get  JMr.  Mathias  to  send  him. 
I  shall  add  a  letter. 

"  We  ha^'e  been  lately  much  alarmed  at  Mr.  Thrale's.  He 
haa  had  a  stroke,  like  thnt  of  an  apoplexy  ;  but  he  has  at  last  got 
to  well  as  to  be  at  Bath,  out  of  the  way  of  trouble  and  business, 
and  ia  likely  to  be  in  a  short  time  quite  well. 

"  I  hope  all  the  Lichfield  ladies  are  quite  well,  and  tliat  every 
thing  is  prosperous  among  tliem. 

"  A  Pew  weeks  ago  I  sent  you  a  little  stuff-gown,  such  as  is 
all  the  fashion  at  this  time.  Yours  is  the  same  with  Mrs.  Thrale's, 
and  Miss  bought  it  for  us.  These  stuffs  are  very  cheap,  and 
are  thought  very  pretty. 

"  Pray  give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Pearson,  and  to  every 
body,  if  any  such  body  there  be,  that  cares  about  me. 

"  I  am  now  engaged  about  the  rest  of  the  Lives,  which  I  am 
a&aid  will  take  some  time,  though  I  purpose  to  use  despatch ; 
but  something  or  other  always  hinders.  I  have  a  great  number 
to  do,  but  many  of  them  will  be  sliort. 

"  I  have  lately  had  colds :  the  first  was  pretty  bad,  with  a  very 
troublesome  and  frequent  cough  ;  but  by  bleeding  and  physick 
it  was  sent  away.  I  have  a  cold  now,  but  not  bad  enough  for 
bleeding. 

"  Pot  some  time  past,  and  indeed  ever  since  I  left  Lichfield 
last  year,  I  have  abate<l  much  of  my  diet,  anil  am,  I  think,  the 
better  for  abstinence.  I  can  breathe  and  move  with  less  diffi- 
culty ;  and  I  am  as  well  as  people  of  my  age  commonly  are.  I 
hope  we  shall  see  one  another  again  some  time  this  year.  I  am, 
dear  love,  your  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson. "3 
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t.  ■■/«  '-^ 

Letten.  I"  '^^  ^^^^'  THRALE. 

v..Lu7  «  nth  April,  1780. 

p.  W.  u  Qn  Sunday  I  dined  with  poor  Lawrence,  who  is  deafer  than 

ever.  When  he  was  told  that  Dr.  Moisy  visited  Air*  Xhral«> 
he  inquired  for  what,  and  said  that  there  was  nothing  U>  be 
done  which  Nature  would  not  do  for  herself.  Qn  Sondaj 
evening  I  was  at  Mr.  Vesej's,  and  there  was  inquiry  about  m^, 
masier;  but  I  told  them  all  good.  There  was  Dr.  Barnard  of 
Eton,  and  we  made  a  noise  all  the  evening :  and  there  was 
Pepys,  and  Wraxal  till  I  drove  him  away. 

"  [|Mi88]]  Bumey  said  she  would  write — she  told  you  a  fib. 
She  writes  nothing  to  me.  She  can  write  home  fast  enongfa.  I 
have  a  good  mind  not  to  let  her  know  that  J}r,  Bernard,  to  wEom 
I  had  recommended  her  novel  ^  speaks  of  it  with  great  com-* 
mendation  ;  and  that  the  copy  which  she  lent  me  has  been  read 
by  Dr.  Lawrence  three  times  over.  And  yet  what  a  gipsy  it 
is  !  She  no  more  minds  me  than  if  I  were  a  Brangton. 

p.  100.  "  You  are  at  all  places  of  high  resort,  and  bring  home  hearts 
by  dozens;  while  I  am  seeking  for  something  to  say  of 
men  about  whom  I  know  nothing  but  their  verses,  and  some- 
times very  little  of  them.  Now  I  have  begun,  however,  I  do 
not  despair  of  making  an  end.  ]^Ir.  Nicholls  holds  that  Addison 
is  the  most  taking  of  all  that  I  have  done.  I  doubt  they  will 
not  be  done  before  you  come  away. 

"  Now  you  think  yourself  the  first  writer  in  the  world  ftUt  a 
letter  about  nothing.  Can  you  write  such  a  letter  as  this  }  so 
miscellaneous,  with  such  noble  disdain  of  regularity,  like  Shak- 
speare's  works  ?  such  graceful  negligence  of  transition,  like  the 
ancient  enthusiasts  ?  The  pure  voice  of  nature  and  of  iHendshi{i. 
Now  of  whom  shall  I  proceed  to  speak  ?  Of  whom  but-Mrs; 
Montagu?  Having  mentioned  Shakspeare  and  Nature^  does 
not  the  name  of  Montagu  force  itself  upon  me  ^  }  Such  were  the 
transitions  of  the  ancients,  which  now  seem  abrupt  because  tl|B 
intermediate  idea  is  lost  to  modem  understandings.*' 

p.  102.  "  ISth  April,  lyaOL 

*'  I  thought  to  have  finished  Rowers  Life  to-day,  but  I  have  had 

»  [Evelina.—ED.] 

•  [Compare  this  with  two  former  phrases,  in  which  Shakspeare  and  AIw. 
Montagu  are  mentioned  (atitCy  vol.  ii.  p.  88  and  p.  89),  and  wonder  at  the  in- 
consistencies to  which  the  greatest  genius  and  the  highest  rpirit  may  be  re- 
duoed! — Ed.] 


five  or  MX  visiters  who  hindered  ine ;  and  1  have  not  been  quite  Leiun. 
well.     Next  week  I  hope  to  ilefqiatch  four  or  five  of  ihein. " 

"  iBih  April,  ijfln.     ,„].  ij. 
"  You  make  verses,  and  they  are  read  in  puMick,  and  I  know  P-  lo-'^ 
mithing  about  them.     This  very  crime,  1  think,  broke  the  link 

of  amity  between  Eichiirdgnn  and  Alias  M ',  afler  a  ten* 

demess  and  confidence  of  many  years," 

"  I^ondor,  aSth  April,  I7M.  p.  ]0J, 
"How  do  you  think  I  live?  On  Thursday  I  dined  with 
Hamilton  -,  and  went  thence  to  Mrs.  Ord '.  On  Friday,  with 
much  company,  at  Jlrs.  Reynolds'.  On  Saturday  at  Dr.  Bell's. 
On  Sunday  at  Dr.  Bumey's,  with  your  two  sweeta  from  Ken* 
nington,  who  arc  both  well :  at  night  came  Mra.  Ord,  Mr. 
Harris,  and  Mr.  Greville,  &c.  On  RJonilay  with  Reynolds;  aC 
night  with  Lady  Lucan  ;  to-day  with  Mr.  Langton  ;  to-morro*  , 
with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ;  on  Thursday  with  Mr.  Bowles  I   , 

Friday ;  Saturday  at  the  academy' ;  Sunday  with  Mr,  1 

Ramsay. 

"  1  told  Lady  Lucan  how  long  it  was  since  she  sent  to  me  f.  I 
bat  she  said  I  nmst  consider  how  the  world  rolls  about  her. 

"I  not  only  scour  the  town  from  day  lo  day,  but  many  P- 
tiritera  come  to  me  in  the  morning,  so  that  my  work  makes  no 
gremt  progress,  but  1  will  ti'y  to  quicken  it     I  should  certainly 
like  to  bustle  a  little  among  you,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  quit  my 
tMK  till  1  have  made  an  end. 'J 

"  MRS    TIIRALK  TO  DH.  JOHNSON. 

"  Balh,  I'nAaj,  28th  April. 

"  I  had  a  very  kind  letter  from  you  yestertUy.  dear  sir,  with  I 
a  most  circumstantial  date  *. 

"  V'esterday's  evening  was  passed  at  Mrs.  Atontagu's.  Therr  J 
was  Mr.  Melmoth  '.   I  do  not  like  him  though,  nor  he  me.    f{  * 

■  [I'robably  AlUi  Multd,  afterarutli  Mn.  Chipona,  one  of  Richudton'i  be 
iIialea>leris.~El>  1 

•  [Pro1»blT  the  Ri|{ht  Honaunble  W.  G.  Hamilton — V.a.] 

■  [Thu  My  (n  celelinted  hint  itocking  of  her  da)')  wu  :itin  Anne  IXlling. 
ham,  (he  only  dHughicr  of  Mr.  Dillintihiuii,  an  rminenl  *urf(C(m.  She  war 
aa\j  nurrjcd  li>  .tic.  Ord,  of  North umbcrlsnd,  who,  on  bin  decesH,  leFI  htf 
D  ntj  luf>c  pmpeny.  Hhe  died  in  Alsf,  1B08,  it  the  age  of  6'A.  See  Getl, 
Muf-^JuXy.  1808 Eo.] 


'  [William  Melnioih,  Ihe  miihor  of  Fitiosbomt'j  l*ticTi,  u 
VOL.  IV. 
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was  expected  we  should  have  pleased  each  other :  he  is,  how- 
ever, just  tory  enough  to  hate  the  Bishop  of  Peterborcmgh  *  for 
whiggism,  and  whig  enough  to  abhor  you  for  toryism. 

'*  Mrs.  Montagu  flattered  him  finely ;  so  he  had  a  good  after- 
noon on 't.  This  evening  we  spend  at  a  concert  Poor  Queeney's 
sore  eyes  have  just  released  her :  she  had  a  long  confinement, 
and  could  neither  read  nor  write^  so  my  master  treated  her,  very 
good-naturedly,  with  the  visits  of  a  young  woman  in  this  town, 
a  tailor's  daughter,  who  professes  musick,  and  teaches  so  as  to 
give  six  lessons  a  day  to  ladies,  at  five  and  threepence  a  lesson. 
Miss  Bumey  says  she  is  a  great  performer ;  and  I  respect  ti^ 
wench  for  getting  her  living  so  prettily.  She  is  very  modest  and 
pretty-mannered,  and  not  seventeen  years  iAd. 

'*  You  live  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed.  If  I  did  not  write  regularly, 
you  would  half  forget  mc,  and  that  would  be  very  wrong,  fiqr 
Ifelt  my  regard  for  you  in  ray  face  last  night,  when  the  criticiaiiiii 
were  going  on. 

*'  This  morning  it  was  all  connoisseurship.  We  w^t  to  see 
some  pictures  painted  by  a  gentleman-artist,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  this 
pJace.  Mif  master  makes  one  every  where,  and  has  got  a  good 
dawdling  companion  to  ride  with  him  now.  *****  He 
looks  well  enough,  but  I  have  no  notion  of  health  fov  a  man 
whose  mouth  cannot  be  sewed  up.  Bumey  and  I  and  Queeaey 
tease  him  every  meal  he  eats,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  is  quite  siarioiia 
with  him ;  but  what  can  one  do  ?  He  will  eat,  I  think ;  and  if  he 
does  eat,  I  know  he  will  not  live.  It  makes  me  very  unhappy, 
but  I  must  bear  it.  Let  me  always  have  your  friendship.  I  am, 
most  sincerely,  dear  sir,  your  faithful  servant,      "  H.  L.  T." 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALB. 

''  London,  Itt  May,  1700. 

"  Dearest  madam, — Mr.  Thrale  never  will  live  abstinently, 
till  he  can  persuade  himself  to  live  by  rule*.        •  •  ♦ 

Encourage,  as  you  can,  the  musical  girl. 

'^  Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dislike,  where  mu- 
tual approba^on  is  particularly  expected.  There  is  oft^en  on 
both  sides  a  vigilance  not  over-benevolent ;  and  as  attention  is 
strongly  excited,  so  that  nothing  drops  unheeded,  any  difi*eren(re 
in  taste  or  opinion,  and  some  diiference  where  there  is  no  re- 
straint will  commonly  appear,  immediately  generates  dislike. 

of  the  Letters  of  Pliny  and  Cic::ro,  and  some  of  the  minor  works  of  the  V^ttfr. 
He  was  about  Joho8on*s  age,  but  long  survived  him,  dying  in  1799,  ctat  €G^. 
—Ed.I 

»  Dr.  John  Hinchcliffe — Bos  well. 

^  1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  leave  out  a  few  lines. — Bos  well. 
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*^  Never  let  criticimis  operate  on  your  face  or  your  mind ;  it 
18  very  rarely  that  an  authour  is  hurt  by  hia  criticks.  The 
blaze  of  reputation  cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it  often  diea  in  the 
socket.  A  very  few  names  may  be  considered  as  perpetual  lamps 
that  shine  unconsumed.  From  the  authour  of '  Fitzosborne's 
Letters'  I  cannot  think  myself  in  much  danger.  I  met  him  only 
once  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  some  small  dispute  reduced 
him  to  whistle.  Having  not  seen  him  since,  that  is  the  last  im- 
pression.    Poor  Moore,  the  fabulist,  was  one  of  the  company. 

"  Mrs.  Montagu's  long  stay,  against  her  own  inclination,  is 
very  eonvenient.  You  would,  by  your  own  confession,  want  a 
companion;  and  she  is  par  pluribus.  Conversing  with  her  you 
may  find  variety  in  one. 

[«'  At  Mrs.  Ord's  I  met  one  Mrs.  B »,  a  travelled  lady,  Letteri, 

of  great  epirit,  and  some  consciousness  of  her  own  abilities.  We  ^^  \  ^x, 
had  a  contest  of  gallantry  an  hour  long,  so  much  to  the  diversion 
of  the  company,  that,  at  Ramsay's,  last  night,  in  a  crowded 
room,  they  would  have  pitted  us  again.  There  were  Smelt  and 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  comes  to  every  place ;  and  Lord 
Monboddo^  and  Sir  Joshua,  and  ladies  out  of  tale. 

**  The  exhibition,  how  will  you  do,  either  to  see  or  not  to 
see !  The  exhibition  is  eminently  splendid.  There  is  contour, 
and  keeping,  and  grace,  and  expression,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
artificial  excellence.  The  apartments  were  truly  very  noble. 
The  pictures,  for  the  sake  of  a  skylight,  are  at  the  top  of  the 
hoose :  there  we  dined,  and  I  sat  over  against  the  Archbishop 
of  York." 

"  Bolucourt,  Flceustieet,  7th  Mmy,  1780.      p.  113. 
*'  I  dined  on  Wednesday  with  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  who  almost 
made  me  promise  to  pass  part  of  the  summer  at  Llewenny.     To- 
morrow I  dine  with  Mrs.  Southwel ;  and  on  Thursday  with 
Lord  Lucan.     To-night  I  go  to  Miss  Monkton's*.     Then   I 

*  [The  editor  would  have  lupposed  thii  to  have  been  Mis.  Boteawcn,  but  that 
JohasOQ  appears  to  have  met  this  lady  two  years  before.  Sec  arUty  p.  191. — £d.] 

•  [The  Honourable  Mary  Monkton,  daughter  of  the  first  Viscount  Oalway, 
married  in  1786  to  Edmund,  7th  £arl  of  Corke  and  Orrery.  Some  peenget 
state  her  to  have  been  bom  in  April,  1747>  acd  her  ladyship  still  mixes  in  so- 
ciety with  health  and  spirits  very  extraordinary  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  ;  but 
Lodge*s  <*  Peerage  of  Ireland**  mdces  her  still  older,  sUting  her  birth  to  have 
beea  ia  AprU^  I737.  The  dates,  even  in  the  best  peerages,  are  so  liable  to 
error,  that  the  £ditor  would  not  have  paid  much  attention  to  this  one,  but  that 
he  has  found  it  corroborated  by  an  announcement  in  the  Gentleman* $  Magazine 
for  Aprils  1737,  that  Lady  Oalway  was  delivered  of  a  daughter ^  and  it  docs  not 
any  where  appear  that  there  was  any  other  dau|^ter.  If  Lady  Cknrke  was  the 
onfy  daughter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  for  the  statenieot  in  the 
Af  agazine,  published  at  the  very  time,  cannot  be  erroneous  in  point  of  date. 
—Ed.] 

X  2 
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Letters,   scramble,  when  you  do  not  quite  shut  me  up :  but  I  am  mi- 
pi  13     ^^^^y  under  petticoat  government,  and  yet  am  not  very  weary, 
nor  much  ashamed." 

P-  lid-  "  Bolueoart,  Fleet-street,  8th  M^y,  1780. 

"  I  dine  on  Thursday  at  Lord  Lucan's,  and  on  Saturday  at 
Lady  Craven's ;  and  I  dined  yesterday  with  Mrs.  South wel. 

'^  As  to  my  looks  at  the  Academy,  I  was  not  told  of  them ; 
and  as  I  remember,  I  was  very  well,  and  I  am  well  enough 


now." 


lia  "MRS.  THRALE  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"9chMay,  1780. 
''  Wlien  did  I  ever  plague  you  about  coniow,  and  grace, 
and  expression  ?  I  have  dreaded  them  all  three  since  that  hap- 
less day  at  Coropeigne,  when  you  teased  me  so,  and  Mr.  Thrale 
made  what  I  hoped  would  have  proved  a  lasting  peace;  but 
French  ground  is  unfavourable  to  fidelity  perhaps,  and  so  now 
you  begin  again :  after  having  taken  five  years'  breath,  you  might 
have  done  more  than  this.  Say  another  word,  and  I  will  bring 
up  afresh  the  history  of  your  exploits  at  St.  Denys,  and  how 
cross  you  were  for  nothing— but  somehow  or  other,  our  travels 
never  make  any  part  either  of  our  conversation  or  correspond- 
ence. ♦  *  ♦ 

''  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  is  always  civiller  both  to  you  and  me  than 
either  of  us  deserve.  I  wonder  (as  the  phrase  is)  what  he  sees 
in  us  ?     Not  much  politeness  surely.  •  *  * 

*'  Shall  we  have  some  chat  about  the  Lives  now  ?  that  of 
Blackmore  will  be  very  entertaining,  I  dare  say,  and  he  will  be 
rescued  from  the  old  wits  who  worried  him,  much  to  your  dis- 
liking :  so  a  little  for  love  of  his  Christianity,  a  little  for  love  of 
his  physick,  a  little  for  love  of  his  courage,  and  a  little  for  love 
of  contradiction,  you  will  save  him  from  his  malevolent  criticks^ 
and,  perhaps,  do  him  the  honour  to  devour  him  yourself — as  a 
lion  is  said  to  take  a  great  bull  now  and  then  from  the  wolves 
which  had  fallen  upon  him  in  the  desert,  and  gravely  eat  him 
up  for  his  own  dinner." 


p.  125. 


•'  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

<' Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  London,  9th  Maj,  1780. 

"  My  Lives  creep  on.     I  have  done  Addison,  Prior,  Rowe, 

Granville,  Sheffield,  Collins,  Pitt,  and  almost  Fenion.     I  design 

to  take  Congreve  next  into  my  hand.      I  hope  to  have  done 

before  you  can  come  home,  and  then  whither  shall  I  go? 
****** 


L 
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"  Did  I  tell  yuii  that  Scot  itnd  Jones  '  both  offer  lh«ni»elves  to  i^Mm. 
repre»ent  the  university  in  the  place  of  Sir  Roger  Newdigate?  »<Ji  *'■ 
They  are  struggling  hard  for  what  others  think  neither  of  them  '"'  ^ 
will  obtain."] 

On  the  2d  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and  requested  J 

that  we  might  have  another  meeting  soinewliere  in  I 

the  north  of  England  in  the  autumn  of  this  year.  1 

From  Mr.  Langton  I  received  soon  after  this  time 
a.  letter,  of  which  I  extract  a  passage,  relative  both  to 
Mr.  BeauL'lerk  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

"  The  melancholy  information  you  have  received  L»ngt"o 
concerning  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death  is  true.  Had  his 
talents  been  directed  in  any  sufficient  degree  as  they 
ought,  I  have  always  been  strongly  of  opinion  that 
they  were  calculated  to  make  an  illustrious  figure ; 
and  that  opinion,  as  it  had  been  in  part  formed  'U]K>n 
Dr.  Johnson's  judgment,  receives  more  and  more  con- 
firination  by  heating  what,  since  his  death,  Dr.  John- 
son has  said  concerning  them.  A  few  evenings  ago 
he  was  at  Mr.  \'esey'8,  where  Lord  Althorpe",  who 
was  one  of  a  numerous  company  there,  addressed  Dr. 
Johnson  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death, 
saying,  *  Our  Club  has  had  a  great  loss  since  we  met 
last.'  He  replied,  '  A  loss  that  jwrhaps  the  whole 
nation  could  not  repair  !*  The  doctor  then  went  on 
to  speak  of  his  endowments,  and  particularly  extolled 
the  wonderful  ease  with  wiiich  he  uttered  wliat  was 
highly  excellent.  He  said,  '  that  no  man  ever  was 
so  free,  when  he  was  going  to  say  a  good  thing,  from 
a  /oo/i"  that  expressed  that  it  was  coming ;  or,  when 
he  had  said  it,  from  a  look  that  expressed  that  it  had 
come.'     At  Mr.  Thrale's,  some  days  before,  when  we 

>  {Lord  Siowcll  end  Sir  William  Jnno.  Lord  SUiwcll  -u  clecinl  for  ihc 
UnWtnilf  of  Oxford  in  1801.  uid  rqirCKnlcd  ittilltiii  pmuiotion  to  ihcpccrDgr 
In  ia2I_Ei>.] 

•  [  Jahn-Oco^.  ttcooA  E«l  Spencct,  who  hu  hmi  »  kind  ■■  lo  iiuwcr  sxne 
of  ihi  ii:diiiiT'»  lnt|uirin  relative  in  ihe  lairly,  ef  «hich  he  ind  Lord  Slcwell 
an  now  ■linott  tbc  onlj  ntnnort.—  £o  ] 
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lAogtoo  were  talking  on  the  same  subject,  he  said,  referring 
to  the  same  idea  of  his  wonderful  facility,  •  That 
Beauclerk^s  talents  were  those  which  he  had  felt 
himself  more  disposed  to  envy,  than  those  of  any 
whom  he  had  known.* 

*'  On  the  evening  I  have  spoken  of  above,  at  Mr. 
Vesey's,  you  would  have  been  much  gratified,  as  it 
exhibited  an  instance  of  the  high  importance  in  which 
Dr.  Johnson's  character  is  held,  I  think  even  beyond 
any  I  ever  before  was  witness  to.  The  company 
consisted  chiefly  of  ladies ;  among  whom  were  'the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland  *,  the  Duchess  of 
Beaufort,  whom,  I  suppose  from  her  rank,  I  must 
name  before  her  mother,  Mrs.  Boscawen*,  and  her 
eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Lewson,  who  was  likewise  there ; 
Lady  Lucan ',  Lady  Clermont  *,  and  others  of  note 
both  for  their  station  and  understandings.  Among 
other  gentlemen  were  Lord  Althorpe,  whom  I  have 
before  named,  Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Lord  Lucan,  Mr.  Wraxal,  whose  book  you  have 
probably  seen,  *  The  Tour  to  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Europe,'  a  very  agreeable,  ingenious  man.  Dr.  Warren, 
Mr.  Pepys,  the  master  in  chancery,  whom,  I  believe, 

I  [hBdj  Mtfgartt  Carendish  Harley,  only  child  of  the  second  Earl  6f  OxiM 
and  Mortimer ;  married  in  1734  to  the  second  Duke  of  Portland.  She  waa  the 
heiress  of  three  great  families :  herself  of  die  Harleys ;  her  mother  (the  La^ 
Harriet  of  Prior)  was  the  heiress  of  John  HoUes,  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  and  her 
mother  agam,  the  heiress  of  Henry  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle.  "  ITie 
Duchess  of  Portland  inherited,'*  says  the  Peerage,  **  the  qnrit  of  her  An- 
cestors in  her  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts.**  Her  birth  was  oon- 
gntukted  by  SwifV,  and  her  childhood  celebrated  by  Prior  in  the  well-known 
nuiaery  lines  beginning 

"  My  noble,  lovely,  little  Peggy.** 

The  duchess  died  in  1785 Ed.] 

«  [See  aif«r,  p.  191.  Mrs.  Boscawen  and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Leveson  0«wer 
and  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  are  celebrated  in  Miss  Hannah  More*8  poem 
entitled  ''Sensibility,**  who,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Boscawen,  says  that  she 


ti 


views,  enamoured,  in  her  beauteous  race. 


All  Leveson*s  sweetness  and  all  Beaufort*s  grace.*' — Ed.] 

»  [Margaret  Smith  ;  married  in  1760  the  first  Lord  Lucan.— Ed.] 

«  [Prances  Murray  ;  married  in  1752  to  the  firbt  Loid  Clermont.*- Ed.] 
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you  knoWf  and  Dr.  Barnard,  the  provost  of  Eton  \  Lmngton 
As  8CX)n  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  come  in,  and  had  taken 
the  chair,  the  company  began  to  collect  round  him 
till  they  became  not  less  than  four,  if  not  five  deep ; 
those  behind  standing,  and  listening  over  the  heads 
of  those  that  were  sitting  near  him.  The  conversa* 
tion  for  some  time  was  chiefly  between  Dr.  Johnson 
and  the  provost  of  Eton,  while  the  others  contributed 
occasionally  their  remarks.  Without  attempting  to 
detail  the  particulars  of  the  conversation,  which,  per- 
haps, if  I  did,  I  should  spin  my  account  out  to  a 
tedious  length,  I  thought,  my  dear  sir,  this  general 
account  of  the  rei^ct  with  which  our  valued  friend 
was  attended  to  might  be  acceptable." 

[The  formal  style  of  the  following  letter  ^  com-  Ed. 
pared  with  that  of  his  former  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Warton,  plainly  proves  that  a  coolness  or 
misunderstanding  had  taken  place  between  them. 
The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  the  ridicule  with 
which  Johnson  had  lately  treated  Warton's  poems ^. 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  THOMAS  WHARTON.  j^^g, 

*'  Bolt-oourt,  Fleet-street,  9th  May,  1780. 
*'  Sib, — I  have  your  pardon  to  ask  for  an  involuntary  fault. 
In  a  parcel  sent  from  Mr.  Boswell  I  found  the  enclosed  letter^ 
which,  without  looking  on  the  direction,  I  broke  open;  but, 
finding  I  did  not  understand  it,  soon  saw  it  belonged  to  you. 
t  am  sorry  for  this  appearance  of  a  fault,  but  believe  me  it  is 
only  the  appearance.  1  did  not  read  enough  of  the  letter  to 
knotr  its  purport.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

''  Sam.  Johnson." 

In  Dr.  WoolFs  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Warton  we  find  ed. 
the  following  statement :  "  The  disagreement  which 

*  [See,  ante,  p.  301,  Johnson*s  own  aoeount  of  this  evening.  The  gentle  and 
good-A&turcd  LdO^ten  does  not  hint  at  hin  having  drii*en  away  **  the  very  agrtC' 
able  and  ingeniout  Mr.  Wraxal." — Ed.] 

^  [From  the  MS.  which  has  been  communicated  to  the  Editor. — T^d.\ 

J  [Ante,  p.  3.— Ed.] 
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JofeanB  aad  fJmtfk}  WapIm  is  Hradi  ta  be  1ft- 
■KBtcd :  h  uicaurf  at  Ae  hn— i  of  Sk  Jodina  Rey- 
iwMt,  j5  I  am  talUL  by  oae  of  the  comptasj^  nho  oidy 
•fcibeaid  ibe  idbviB^  caKfaHiaB  of  Ihe  diqpiite: 
J<«S9ax.  ^Sir.  I  an  Mt  wed  to  be eonlnidicted*' 
Wa&tox.  *  Better  for  jfomrif  aai  fiieiMh!»  sir,  if 
yum  woe:  o^r  jJMiii  Jtiw  cg»M  aot  be  increased,  bat 
o«r  lofe  BughL'     Tke  pacrtr  iateifinred,  and  the  cmi- 

tfiat  time  tedir  place,  and  wis  increased  by  many 
triflii^  drnoun^stances,  which,  before  this  dia|iwte^ 
wmld,  pethaps,  haw  nst  been  attended  to."*  The 
stjie,  howerer,  of  the  foOowhi^  letter  to  D^.  Warton, 
written  so  htte  in  Dr.  Johnson's  lifie^  leads  ns  to  hope 
that  the  diiuuM.c  iccoricd  by  Dr.  WooD  was  tnoi- 


'"^  -^  DO.  JouxsON  TO  pa.  WAmON. 

"^  ssi  Mu,  iTas. 

^  Dkam  siK. — It  B  sBBeccaMrr  to  tdl  Toe  hov  ■■th  I  waa 
obU^^  br  TOOT  iNHfkl  — gMOtwila^  TW  dnra  of  Fcntoo  and 
Pioonig  in  tibr  CKhrssey  I  bad  before  from  Mr.  Spenoe.  Dr^ 
WmbmiUm  £d  not  kMv  tbon.  I  vsh  to  be  told,  as  die 
faejtion  b  of  ipreaC  imfwitBme  m  tke  pnrtkal  wcrid,  wheac? 
joa  bad  TOUT  iBteUi^>eiice :  if  Iraaa  Spencer  it  diovs  la  least  lub 
cwwiUencT ;  if  frum  anj  other,  it  iiilcii  ctaiiiUsatkm,  If 
anr  dung  oseliil  to  me  dioald  occvr,  I  depend  upon  joor 
fhendsbip. 

<^  Be  pleaMd  to  malae  bt  rnarylhoimi  to  tbe  Ufas  of  yoot 
boose,  sod  ^  ^e  iLfullnnsMi  dns  hunuoted  aae  vilb  the  Gradi 
Epigrams^  wben  I  bad.  wbat  I  bope  mmu^^Umm  ta  bare  i^ain, 
die  pleasure  of  spending  a  litde  time  with  too  at  Wincbester. 
I  am.  dear  air.  rotir  most  obliged  and  nwat  bomble  senrant, 

*'  Sax.  JoroiBOW.*] 

Unm,  l*^  TO  lia^  TBaALB. 

^  ^^*        **  But  [Mr».  Montagu]  and  you  bare  bad,  witb  all  your 
ndulation,  notbing  finer  said  of  jpou  tban  vas  wsd  Isst  Satprdar 


night  of  Burke  and  me.  We  were  at  the  Bishop  of 

(a  bishop  little  better  than  yovr  bishop),  and  towards  twelve  we  *°'-  ^■ 
fell  into  talk,  to  which  the  ladies  listened ,  just  as  they  do  to 
yau ;  and  said,  as  I  heard,  thire  is  to  rujny  unleta  somebody 
will  cry  Fere .' 

"  [  was  laat  nif;ht  at  Miss  Monkton's;  and  there  were 
Lady  CraveD  and  Lady  Craitbume,  and  many  ladies  and  few 
men.  Nest  Saturday  I  am  to  be  at  Mr.  Pepys'g,  and  in  the 
intermediate  time  am  to  provide  for  myself  as  I  can." 

"sadiaiay.     p-  i:t7- 
"  Congrevt,  whom  I  despatched  at  the  Boroug-h  while  I  was 
attending  the  election,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  little  Lives;  but 
then  I  had  your  conversation."^ 


'■DR.  JOHiVsON  TO  THE  REV.  DH.  FABMEK. 

■'2.Sih  Ill«y,  1760. 
"  Kir, — I  know  your  disposition  to  second  any  literary  at- 
tempt, and  therefore  venture  upon  the  liberty  of  entreating  you 
to  procure  from  college  or  university  registera  all  the  dates  or 
other  intbrmations  which  they  con  supply  relating  to  Ambrose 
Philips,  Broome,  and  Gray,  who  were  all  of  Cambridge,  and 
of  whose  lives  I  am  to  give  such  accounts  as  I  can  gather.  Be 
pleased  to  forgive  this  trouble  from,  sir,  your  moat  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 


While  Johnson  was  thus  engaged  in  preparing  a 
delightful  literary  entertainment  for  the  world,  the 
traoquillity  of  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain  was 
unexpectedly  disturbed  by  the  most  horrid  series  of 
outrage  that  ever  disgraced  a  civilized  country.  A 
relaxation  of  some  of  the  severe  penal  provisions 
against  our  fellow- subjects  of  the  Catholick  commimion 
biid  been  granted  by  the  legislature,  with  an  opposi- 
tion so  inconsiderable,  that  the  genuine  mildness  of 
Christianity,  united  with  liberal  policy,  seemed  to  have, 
become  general  in  this  island.  But  a  dark  and  ma- 
lignant spirit  of  persecution  soon  showed  itself,  in  an  ' 
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nnwoftby  petitioD  fbr  the  repesA  of  the  wise  and 
humane  statute.  That  petitjoo  mas  brought  forward 
hy  a  mob,  with  the  erident  purpose  of  intimidation, 
and  was  justly  rejected.  But  the  attempt  was  accom- 
panied and  f<^owed  by  such  daring  violence  aa  is  un- 
exampled in  history.  Of  this  extraoidinarj  tumult, 
Dr.  Johnson  has  given  the  following  concise,  lively, 
and  just  account  in  his  **  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale ':" 

Lencrs  **  9th  June,  1780. 

^j^  ''On  Friday',  the  good  protestants  met  in  Saint  George*!i 
Fields,  at  the  summons  of  Lord  George  Gordon ;  and  mardiing 
to  Westminster,  insulted  the  lords  and  commons,  who  all  bore 
it  with  great  tameness.  At  night  the  cmtrages  b^^  by  the 
demolition  of  the  mass-house  by  Lincoln's  Inn. 

"An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of  government  I  can- 
not gire  you.    On  Monday  3Ir.  Strahan,  who  had  been  in- 
sulted, spoke  to  Lord  3f  ansfield,  who  had  I  think  been  insuked 
too,  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  populace ;  and*  his  lordship 
treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irregnlaritj.   On  Tuesday  night  they 
pulled  down  Fielding's  house*,  and  burnt  his  goods  in  the 
street.  They  had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  (George  Savile's  house, 
but  the  building  was  saved.     On  Tuesday  evening,  leeving 
Fielding's  ruins,  they  went  to  Newgate  to  demand  their  com- 
panions, who  had  been  seized  demolishing  the  chapel.     The 
keeper  could  not  release  them  but  by  the  mayor's  permiasion, 
which  he  went  to  ask :  at  his  return  he  found  all  the  prisoners 
released,  and  Newgate  in  a  blaze.    They  then  went  to  Blooms- 
bury,  and  fastened  upon  Lord  Mansfield's  house,  which  they 
pulled  down ;  and  as  for  his  goods,  they  totally  burnt  them. 
They  have  since  gone  to  Caen- wood,  but  a  guard  was  there 
before  them.  They  plundered  some  papists,  I  think,  and  burnt 
a  mass-house,  in  Moorfields,  the  same  night. 

"  On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scot  ♦  to  look  at  New- 
gate, and  found  it  in  ruins,  with  the  fire  yet  glowifig.     As  t 

■  Vol.  ii.  p.  143,  et  srq.  I  have  elected  passages  from  sevenl  lettevs,  with- 
one  nrentionmg  dates.— BoswelI.  [The  Editor  has  lektofed  the  dates  and  le^ 
nuurkabW  oniiuiion.— Ed.  ] 

•  June  2. — BOSWELL. 

s  This  is  not  ({ulte  cofrect.  Sir  John  Fielding  was,  I  think,  then  dead.  It 
was  JuAticc  I]yde*8  house,  in  8t.  3Iartin*s^trect,  Leicester-fields,  that  was 
gutti'd,  and  his  goinls  burnt  in  the  sirctft. — Blakeway.  [Sir  Juhn  Fielding 
did  nut  die  till  t))c  following  September,  and  his  house  was  certainly  attacked 
and  plundered.—.  Kd.1 

«  [l^ml  StowelL — En.  ] 
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went  by,  the  firotestants  were  plundering  the  sessions-house  at  Lettisra, 
the  Old  Bailey.     There  were  not,  I  believe,  a  hundred ;  but  ^°'-  **• 
they  did  their  work  at  leisure,  in  full  security,  without  sentinels,  ^' 
without  trepidation,  as  men  lawfully  employed   in  full  day. 
Such  is  tlie  cowardice  of  a  commercial  place.     On  Wednesday 
they  broke  open  the  Fleet,  and  the  King's  Bench,  and  the 
Marshalaea,  and  Wood-street  Compter,  and  Clerkenwell  Bride- 
well, and  released  all  the  prisoners. 

'^  At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to  the  King's  Bench, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  other  places ;  and  one  might  see  the 
glare  of  conflagration  fill  the  sky  from  many  parts.  The  sight 
was  dreadfiil.  Some  people  were  threatened :  Mr.  Strahan  ad- 
vised me  to  take  care  of  myself.  Such  a  time  of  terrour  you 
have  been  happy  in  not  seeing. 

'^  The  king  said  in  council,  *  That  the  magistrates  had  not 
done  their  duty,  but  that  he  would  do  his  own ;'  and  a  proclama* 
tion  was  published,  directing  us  to  keep  our  servants  within 
doors,  as  the  peace  was  now  to  be  preserved  by  force.  The 
soldiers  were  sent  out  to  different  parts,  and  the  town  is  now  at 
quiet." 

"  What  has  happened  at  your  house  you  wiU  know ;  the 
harm  is  only  a  few  butts  of  beer ;  and,  I  think,  you  may  bs 
sure  that  the  danger  is  over.  There  is  a  body  of  soldiers  at  St. 
Margaret's  Hill." 

*  lOch  June,  f7».      p.  152. 

'*  The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be  every  where  within 
call.  There  is  no  longer  any  body  of  riotersj^  and  the  individuals 
are  hunted  to  their  holes,  and  led  to  prison.  Lord  George  was 
last  night  sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  was  this  day 
in  my  neighbourhood,  to  seize  the  publisher  of  a  seditious  pap^. 

*'  Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed,  atid  several  inoffensiTtt 
papists  have  been  plundered ;  but  Uie  high  sport  was  to  bur* 
the  gaols.  This  was  a  good  rabble  trick.  The  debtors  and  the 
criminals  were  all  set  at  liberty ;  but  of  the  criminals,  as  has 
always  happened,  many  are  already  retaken ;  and  two  pirates 
have  surrendered  themselves,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  pardoned. 

"  Government  now  acts  again  with  its  proper  force ;  and  we 
are  all  under  the  protection  of  the  king  and  the  law.  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  and  my  master  to  have  my 
testimony  to  the  public  security ;  and  that  you  would  sleep  more 
quietly  when  I  told  you  that  you  are  safe." 


SI6  1780.— ATAT.  Tl. 


^\^  ''The  publick  has  escaped  a  very  heavy  cahuvity.  The 
rioters  attempted  the  Bank  on  Wednesday  night,  Imt  in  no 
great  number ;  and  like  other  thieves^  with  no  great  resolution. 
Jack  Wilkes  headed  the  party  that  drove  them  away.  It  is 
agreed^  that  if  they  had  seised  the  Bloik  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
height  of  the  panick,  when  no  resistance  had  been  picpared, 
they  might  have  carried  irrecoverably  away  whatever  they  had 
found.  Jack,  who  was  always  zealous  for  order  and  decency  ^  de- 
clares, that  if  he  be  trusted  with  power,  he  will  not  leave  a 
rioter  alive.  There  is,  however,  now  no  longer  any  need  of 
heroism  or  bloodshed ;  no  blue  riband  *  is  any  longer  warn. 

p.  15C.  ^'  All  danger  here  is  apparently  over :  but  a  little  agitation 
still  continues.  We  frighten  one  another  with  seventy  thousand 
Scots  '  to  come  hither  with  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  and  Argyll,  and 
eat  us,  and  hang  us,  or  drown  us ;  but  we  are  all  at  quiet"] 


253,  •«l4diJaii6,19B0. 

**  There  has,  indeed,  been  an  universal  panick,  from  wUcfa 
the  king  was  the  first  that  recovered.  Without  the  concurrence 
of  his  ministers,  or  the  assistance  of  the  civil  magistrates,  he  put 
the  soldiers  in  motion,  and  saved  the  town  from  calamities, 
such  as  a  rabble's  government  must  naturally  produce." 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  sedition,  from 
which  London  was  delivered  by  the  magnanimity  of 
the  sovereign  himself.  Whatever  some  may  maintain, 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  was  no  combination  or  pian, 
either  domestic  or  foreign;  but  that  the  mischief 
spread  by  a  gradual  contagion  of  frenzy,  augmented 
by  the  quantities  of  fermented  liquors  of  which  the 
deluded  populace  possessed  themselves  in  the  coukM 
of  their  depredations. 

I  should  think  myself  very  much  to  blame,  did  I 


*  [At  this  ironical  alliuiot]  to  Mr.  Wilkes^s  own  prooeediiigs  in  former  times, 
lie  would  have  been  the  first  to  smile.  To  a  gentleman  who,  at  a  still  later  period, 
was  alludine  to  the  turbulent  days  of  WUke*  and  liberty ^  and  appealed  for  con- 
iirmation  of  tome  opinion  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  latter,  with  a  tenom  pkasantry, 
replied,  <<  My  dear  sir,  I  never  was  a  Wiikiter^ED.] 

*  Lord  George  Oordon  and  his  followers,  daring  tnese  outrages,  wove  blue 
ribands  in  their  hats. —M alone. 

1  [Mr.  Boswcll  had  omitted  this  passage.— .Ed.  ] 
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here  neglect  to  do  justice  to  my  esteemed  friend  '  Mr. 
Akermaii,  tile  keejier  of  Newgate,  who  long  discharged 
a  very  important  trust  with  an  uniform  intrepid  firm- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  a  tenderness  and  a  liberal 
charity  which  entitle  him  to  be  ret-orded  with  distin- 
guished  honour. 

Upon  this  occasion,  from  the  timidity  and  negli- 
gence of  magistracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  almost 
incredible  exertions  of  the  ittob  on  the  other,  the  first 
l>riBon  o(  this  great  country  was  laid  open,  ami  the 
prisoners  set  free;  but  that  Mr.  Akerman,  whose 
house  was  burnt,  would  have  prevented  all  this,  had 
proper  aid  been  sent  him  in  due  time,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

Many  years  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  brick  part 
which  was  built  as  an  addition  to  the  old  gaol  of  New- 
gate. The  prisoners  were  in  consternation  and  tumult, 
vailing  out,  "We  siiall  be  burnt,  we  shall  be  burnt! 
Down  with  the  gate  !^-down  with  the  gate  !"  Mr. 
Akerman  hastened  to  them,  showed  himself  at  the 
gate,  and  having,  after  some  confused  vociferation  of 
'*  Hear  hira !  hear  him  !"  obtained  a  silent  attention. 
he  then  calmly  told  them,  that  the  gate  must  not  go 
down  ;  that  they  were  imder  his  care,  and  that  they 
ehould  not  be  pennitted  to  escape  ;  but  that  he  could 
assure  them  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  burnt, 
for  that  the  fire  was  not  in  the  prison,  properly  so 
called,  which  was  strongly  built  with  stone;  and 
that  if  they  would  engage  to  be  quiet,  he  himself 
would  come  in  to  them,  and  conduct  them  to  the 
further  end  of  the  building,  and  would  not  go  out  till 
they  gave  him  leave.     To  this  proposal  they  agreed  : 

•  IWhji.Mr.Boiwdl  thouiA  call  the  keeper  orNcwgau  his  " 
■      ■     ida  hi.  wuumi  d   ' 
t  otnniarluililc,  ai 
tnewing  eiccuiioni  probably  bnw 
vilh  iht  keeper  cf  Ncwg*lc — £i>.] 
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upon  which  Mr.  Akerman,  having  first  made  them 
fall  back  from  the  gate,  went  in,  and  with  a  deter- 
mined resolution  ordered  the  outer  turnkey  upon  no 
account  to  open  the  gate,  even  though  the  jmsoners 
(though  he  trusted  they  would  not)  should  break 
their  word,  and  by  force  bring  himself  to  ordei  it. 
'^  Never  mind  me,"  said  he,  ''  should  that  happen." 
The  prisoners  peaceably  followed  him,  while  he  con- 
ducted  them  through  passages  of  which  he  had  the 
keys  to  the  extremity  of  the  gaol,  which  was  most 
distant  from  the  fire.  Having  by  this  very  judicious 
conduct  fully  satisfied  them  that  there  was  no  imme- 
diate risk,  if  any  at  all,  he  then  addressed  them  thus : 
"  Gentlemen,  you  are  now  convinced  that  I  told  you 
true.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  engines  will  ^oon 
extinguish  this  fire :  if  they  should  not,  a  sufficient 
guard  will  come,  and  you  shall  be  all  taken  out  and 
lodged  in  the  compters.  I  assure  you,  upon  my  word 
and  honour,  that  I  have  not  a  farthing  insured.  I 
have  left  my  house  that  I  might  take  care  of  you. 
I  will  keep  my  promise,  and  stay  with  you  if  you  in- 
sist upon  it ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  out  and 
look  after  my  family  and  property,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you."  Struck  with  his  behaviour,  they  called  out, 
"  Master  Akerman,  you  Iiave  done  bravely ;  it  was 
very  kind  in  you :  by  all  means  go  and  take  care  of 
your  own  concerns."  lie  did  so  accordingly,  while 
they  remained,  and  were  all  preserved. 

Johnson  has  been  heard  to  relate  the  substance  of 
this  story  with  high  praise,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Burke.  My  illustrious  friend,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Akerman's  kindness  to  his  prisoners,  pronounced  this 
eulogy  upon  his  character:—"  He  who  has  long  had 
constantly  in  his  view  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  is 
yet  eminent  for  the  humanity  of  his  disposition,  must 
have  had  it  originally  in  a  great  degree,  and  continued 
to  cultivate  it  very  carefully." 
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[''  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE.  LetUn, 

"  London,  16th  June^  1780.  ^^\^: 
**  I  was  last  week  at  Renn^'M  ^  eanversaiione,  and  Remy  got  ^' 
her  room  pretty  well  filled  ;  and  there  were  Mrs.  Ord,  and 
Mrs.  Horneck,  and  Mrs.  Bunbury  S  and  other  illustrious  names, 
and  much  would  poor  Renny  have  given  to  have  had  Mrs. 
Thrale  too,  and  Qu^ny,  and  Bumey  ^ ;  but  human  happiness  is 
never  perfect ;  there  is  always  une  vuide  affreuse,  as  Maintenon 
complained,  there  is  some  craving  void  left  aking  in  the  breast. 
^^Ay  is  going  to  Ramsgate  ;  and  thus  the  world  drops  away, 
and  I  am  left  in  the  sultry  town,  to  see  the  sun  in  the  Crab,  and 
perhaps  in  the  Lion,  while  you  are  paddling  with  the  Nereids  *." 


^*  London,  4th  July,  1780.       p.  I661. 

''  I  have  not  seen  or  done  much  since  I  had  the  misfortune 
of  seeing  you  go  away.  I  was  one  night  at  Bumey's.  There 
were  Pepys,  and  Mrs.  Ord,  and  Paradise  ^  and  Hoole,  and  Dr. 
Dunbar  of  Aberdeen,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more;  and 
Pepys  and  I  had  all  the  talk."^ 

[^*DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS.  Rcyn. 

"  Bolt^ourt,  16th  June,  1780.      ^*^^' 
*'  Dear  madam, — I  answer  your  letter  as  soon  as  I  can,  for 
I  have  just  received  it.     I  am  very  willing  to  wait  on  you  at 
all  times,  and  will  sit  for  the  picture,  and,  if  it  be  necessary, 
will  sit  again,  for  whenever  I  sit  I  shall  be  always  with  you. 

"  Do  not,  my  love,  burn  your  papers.  I  have  mended  little 
but  some  bad  rhymes  *.  I  thought  them  very  pretty,  and  was 
much  moved  in  reading  them.  The  red  ink  is  only  lake  and 
gum,  and  with  a  moist  sponge  will  be  washed  off. 

"  I  have  been  out  of  order,  but  by  bleeding  and  other  means, 
am  now  better.  Let  me  know  on  which  day  T  shall  come  to 
you.     I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'^  Sam.  Johnson. 

**  To-day  I  am  engaged,  and  only  to*day."] 


IMisii  Reynolds.— Ed.] 
See  ante,  vol-  i.  p.  423. — Ed.] 
s  [Miss  Faimy  Burnt^y,  the  author  of  Evelina,  now  MadMoe  D^Arblity, — E^.] 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  at  Bxighton — Ed.] 
See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  34 — Ed.] 

Of  a  poem  now  (by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Palmer)  before  the  Editor.  JolmaoD 
read  it  attentively,  and  made  numerous  corrections,  but  afUr  all  it  i%  not  wonh 
much. — Ed.] 
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Le^jCT^  "  DR.  JOHNSON  tO  MRS.  I'HRALE. 

▼oL  iL  '*  Londoo,  lOtb  Jvly^  17(N). 

p.  166.  €(  Xiast  week  I  saw  flesh  but  twice^  and  I  think  fish  once :  the 
rest  was  pease. 

^*  You  are  afVaid,  you  say^  lest  I  extenuate  myself  too  fkst, 
and  are  an  enemy  to  violence :  but  did  you  never  hear  nor  read^ 
dear  madam,  that  every  man  has  his  genius;  and  thait  tlie  great 
rule  by  which  all  excellence  is  attained^  and  all  success  pracnredy 
is  to  follow  genius  ;  and  have  you  not  observed  in  all  our  con- 
versation that  my  genius  is  always  in  extremes — that  I  am  very 
noisy  or  very  silent,  very  gloomy  or  very  merry,  very  sour 
or  very  kind  ?  And  would  you  have  me  cross  my  genius,  when 
it  leads  me  sometimes  to  voracity,  and  sometimes  to  abstinence? 
You  know  that  the  oracle  said.  Follow  yourgentW.  When  we 
get  together  again  (but  when,  alas!  will  that  be?)  you  can 
manage  me,  and  spare  me  the  solicitude  of  managing  mymii, 

p.  168.  <f  I  stay  at  home  to  work,  and  yet  do  not  work  diligently ; 
nor  can  tell  when  I  shall  have  done,  nor  perhaps  does  any  body 
but  myself  wish  me  to  have  done ;  for  what  can  they  luipe  I 
shall  do  better  ?  Yet  I  wish  the  work  was  over^  and  I  wet  at 
liberty.  Would  I  go  to  Mrs.  Aston  and  Mrs.  Porter^  and  tee 
the  old  places,  and  sigh  to  find  that  my  old  friends  are  gone  ? 
Would  I  recal  plans  of  life  which  I  never  brought  into  practioe, 
and  hopes  of  excellence  which  I  once  presumed^  and  never  have 
attained  ?  Would  I  compare  what  I  now  am,  with  what  I  once 
expected  to  have  been  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  wish  for  suggestions 
of  shame,  and  opportunities  of  sorrow  ?" 

p.  170.  "  London,  27th  July,  lyeo. 

"  I  dined  yesterday  at  Sir  Joshua^s  with  Mrs.  Cholmondeley, 
and  she  told  me  I  was  the  best  critick  in  the  world,  and  I  told 
her  that  nobody  in  the  world  could  judge  like  her  of  die  merit 
of  a  critick. 

"  On  Sunday  I  was  with  Dr.  Lawrence  and  his  two  sisters^ 

in-law,  to  dine  with  Mr.  O ,  at  Putney.     The  doctor  cannot 

hear  in  a  coach  better  than  in  a  room,  and  it  was  btit  a  dull 
day." 

P*  *73.  44  London,  1st  Auguat,  1780. 

"  I  sent  to  Lord  Westcote  *  about  his  brother's  life ;  but  he 
says  he  knows  not  whom  to  employ,  and  is  sure  I  shall  do  him 

*  [Brother  to  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton,  by  which  title  he  was  afterwMb 
Keif  created  an  English  peer.  See  ante,  voL  liL  p.  16&  ».<>— £ou) 
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no  Injury.  There  is  nn  ingeninus  scheme  to  save  n  dny'a  work,  or 
part  uf  a  clay,  utterly  defented.  Then  what  avdls  it  to  be  wise? 
The  plain  and  the  srtful  man  must  both  do  their  own  work. 
But  I  think  I  have  got  a  life  of  Dr.  Young '."] 

In  the  course  of  this  month  my  brother  David  * 
waited  upon  Dr.  Johuson,  with  the  following  letter  of 
introduction,  which  I  had  tiken  care  should  be  lying 
ready  on  his  arrival  in  London. 

"  TO  I>K.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edinburgh,  Kith  April,  1780. 
"My  dkar  bib, — This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my  bro- 
ther David  on  his  return  from  Spain.  Vuu  will  be  glad  to  «ee 
the  man  who  vowed  to  '  stand  by  the  old  castle  of  Auchinleck 
with  heart,  purse,  aiid  sword  ;'  that  rnmantii:k  family  ttolenuiity 
devised  by  me,  of  which  you  and  I  talked  with  coinplacency 
Qpnn  the  fipot.  I  trust  that  twelve  years  of  abseiiec  have  not 
leMcned  his  feudal  attachment,  and  that  you  will  find  him 
worthy  of  being  introduced  to  your  acquaintance.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  with  aiTectionate  veneration,  my  dear  sir,  your 
mait  faithful  huTnhle  servant,  "  Jamrb  BoewKLL." 

Johtisou  received  him  very  politely,  and  has  thus 
mentioned  him  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale': 

"21.1  June  1780.       Jjf.teT 

"  I  have  had  with  me  n  brother  of  Boswell's,  a  Spanish  mer-  '"'•  ','■ 
chanl,   whom   the  war  has   driven   from   hia   residence  at  Vn-  ^ 
lencia.  lie  is  gone  to  see  his  friend*,  and  will  find  Scotland  but 
a  sorry  place  after  twelve  year.s'  residence  in  a  hflp]>ier  climate. 
He  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  and  speaks  no  Scotch." 

[Dr.  Johnson  had,  for  the  last  year,  felt  some  al-  ed. 
leviation  of  a  troublesome  disease  which   had  long 

■  (Fnmi  Air.  (inerwiti^a  Sir)  Ilnbett  CioTt.     He  dinl  In  )80n.— En.1 

•  Now  >eukd  in  I>ondan Ddswell.    [As  Inspcclornf  Stwiien's  Wills  in 

AtTttvj  Paf  Offiw,  froni  whicb  kiliuUcMi  he  rulirvd  in  1 023,  and  diul  in  1^26, 


Mat.  TO— Eti.  [ 

iMmi  Pioiiiluuoaiitic 
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niticd  Lhenime,  ilicbeil  kHoviali;/ — Bosweli..  [Hn. 
lioW  (wting  with  imuv  ililicuy,  both  to  him  3nd  odien.  than  Sir.  Iloiiat'11 
himiclf  ibowol),  baa  >]ino*t  eicijr  wbero  oniiiti.'d  nanic* :  the  fiared,  pcrhapo, 
thai  Mr.  lliMwcll  ini);bi  not  like  id  we  hii  uauit  isuplcd  with  the  dc^^atiaa 
of  Scotland  aa  a  ''  lOrry  place." — Ed.] 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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^^'  affected  him ;  this  relief  he  thus  gratefully  and  de- 
voutly acknowledged : 

Pr.  and       Sunday,  June  18. — In  the  morning  of  this  day  last  year,  I 

^lipft     perceived  the  remission  of  those  convulsions  in  my  breast  which 

had  distressed  me  for  more  than  twenty  years.     I  returned 

thanks  at  church  for  the  mercy  granted  me,  which  has  now  con* 

tinued  a  year.^ 

jjgtten,  ["  ^^-  JOHNSON  TO  MR5.  THRALE, 

wL  >»•  *«  14ih  Augunt,  1780. 

P  77'  €€  I  hope  you  have  no  design  of  stealing  away  to  Italy  before 
the  election,  nor  of  leaving  me  behind  you;  though  I  am  not 
only  seventy  but  seventh-one.  Could  not  you  let  me  lose  a  year 
in  round  numbers  ?  Sweetly,  sweetly,  sings  Dr.  Swift, 

*  Some  dire  misfortune  to  portend, 
No  enemy  ctn  mfttch  a  firieod.* 

But  what  if  I  am  seventy-two?  I  remember  Sulpitxus  says  of 
Saint  Martin — (now  that's  above  your  reading)— £W  antnuM 
victor  annorum,  et  senectuti  cedere  nescius.  Match  me  that  among 
your  own  folks.  If  you  try  to  plague  me,  I  shall  tell  yoo  thai;, 
according  to  Galen,  life  begins  to  decline  from  tkirty^ve  ^"] 

"  TO  DR.  BEATTIE,  AT  ABERDEEN. 

^'  Bolt^ourt,  Fleet^treet,  2l8t  August,  1780. 
*•  Sir, — More  years*  than  I  have  any  delight  to  reckon  have 
past  since  you  and  I  saw  one  another :  of  this,  however,  there  i» 
no  reason  for  making  any  reprehensory  complaint: — Sic  fata 
ferunt.  But  methinks  there  might  pass  some  small  interchai^e 
of  regard  between  us.  If  you  say  that  I  ought  to  have  written, 
I  now  write :  and  I  write  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  much  kind* 
ness  for  you  and  BIrs.  Beattie ;  and  that  I  wish  your  health 
better,  and  your  life  long.  Try  change  of  air,  and  come  a  few 
degrees  southwards.  A  softer  climate  may  do  you  both  good. 
Winter  is  coming  in ;  and  London  will  be  warmer,  and  gayer^ 
and  busier,  and  more  fertile  of  amusement  than  Aberdeen. 

''  My  health  is  better,  but  that  will  be  little  in  the  balance 
when  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Montagu  has  been  very  ill,  and  is»  1 

>  [It  nay  be  surmised  that  Mrs.  Thrale»  at  her  last  birth-day,  was  iMrttf'^tv*  .* 
Me  «fi|0,  vol.  iii.  p.  463. —Ed.] 
*  1  had  been  five  years  absent  from  Ixmdon. — Beattie. 


(loiibt,  now  but  weakly.  Mr.  Tiirale  has  been  very  danger- 
ously <li«or<lere(l ;  but  ie  much  better,  and  I  hope  will  totally 
recover.  He  hoB  withdrawn  himself  from  business  the  whole 
Bummer.  Sir  Joshua  and  his  sister  are  well  ;  and  Air.  Davies 
has  got  great  success  as  an  authour  ',  generated  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  bookseller*.  More  news  I  have  not  to  tell  you,  and 
therefore  you  must  be  coiitunted  with  hearing,  what  1  know 
not  whetliiT  you  mueh  wiflh  to  hear^,  that  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  "  8am.  Johnbon." 

'■TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  Ifondim,  21)1  duguit,  17tH). 
"  Dkab  bis, — I  find  you  liave  taken  one  of  your  fits  of  taci- 
turnity, and  have  resolved  not  to  write  till  you  are  written  to: 
it  is  but  a  peevish  hmnoiir,  but  you  shall  have  your  way. 

"  I  biive  sat  at  home  in  Bult-cuurt  all  the  summer,  thinking 
to  write  the  Lii>es,  and  a  great  part  of  the  timu  only  thinking. 
Several  of  them,  however,  are  done,  and  I  still  think  to  do  tlie 

"  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have,  since  his  illness,  passed 
their  lime  first  at  Bath,  and  then  at  Brighthelm stone ;  but  I  have 
l»een  at  neither  place,  I  would  have  gone  to  Lichfield  if  I  could 
have  had  time,  and  I  might  have  had  time  if  I  had  been  active ; 
but  I  have  missed  much,  and  done  little. 

*"  In  the  late  disturbances,  Sir.  Thrale's  house  and  stock  were 
in  great  danger.  The  mob  was  pacified  at  their  first  invasion 
with  about  fif\y  pounds  in  drink  and  meat  i  and  at  their  second, 
were  driven  away  by  the  soldiers.  Mr,  Strahan  got  a  garrison 
into  his  house,  and  maintained  them  a  fortnight:  he  was  so 
frightetl,  that  he  removed  part  of  his  goods.  Mrs.  Williams 
took  shelter  in  the  country. 

■'  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a  ramble  this  autumn.  It 
is  now  about  the  time  when  we  were  travelling.     I  have,  how- 

<  .^leaning  his  cnimiiiiiing  "  Slcnmin  of  David  Ouiick,  Esq."  of  which 
JohnHHi  (a*  Davia  inromied  me)  «TOIe  the  fint  senwnce :  thug  giving,  u  it 
■eic,  the  kcj-noic  la  (he  pcrfoitnuin^  ll  ii,  iodecii.  reej  chuncKriiiiciil  of  iu 
aulhniiT,  brginning  with  ■  muKiin,  and  proceeding  to  ilJusinue.  ■'  All  (xcelleace 
hn  ■  light  10  be  icmded.     1  shall,  iberefoie,  ihink  it  luperBuoai  la  spelo^te 


L 


ina  ibe  life  of  >  Inui,  who,  by  an  uinrommon  uBemblBge  of  private 
nnuBS  ■domed  the  higheit  eniineitO!  in  a  publick  ptofe»sion." — BoawEi-L. 

*  [Wlui  the  expmilon  -*-  genentnl  by  ibe  cotniption  of  a  bookavllet"  mei 
■mM  DM  quite  deal  i  psh^a  ><  it  an  allusioD  lo  the  gcneratton  of  ■  due 
iiiHcti,  ai  If  Daviei,  troni  hit  advsiiiy  u  a  boolueller,  had  bumt  into  new  t 
gaudier  Kfe  ai  an  DUihoi.— Ed.) 

>  1  wish  he  had  omitted  the  nitplcion  e«prei»cd  here,  ihmigh  I  brficve 
mewii  nothing  bill  jaculatity:  lor.  ihou^heandl  diHerediomelinieB  inopitii> 
'      mil  knew  liow  ii]ueh  1  lovtil  aiil  rrvi;i«l  him.  — Beattie. 


■  2 
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ever^  better  health  than  I  had  then^  and  hope  you  and  I  may 
yet  show  ourselves  on  some  part  of  Europe^  Asia,  or  Africa  *. 
In  the  meantime  let  us  play  no  trick,  but  keep  each  other's 
kindness  by  all  means  in  our  power. 

''  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar  of  Aberdeen,  who  has 
written  and  published  a  very  ingenious  book  ^  and  who  I  think 
fan  a  kindness  for  me,  and  will,  when  he  knows  you,  have  a 
kindness  for  you. 

''  I  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown  tall ;  and  your  son 
has  become  a  learned  young  man.  I  love  them  all,  and  I  love 
your  naughty  lady,  whom  I  never  shall  persuade  to  love  me. 
When  the  Lives  are  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete  her 
collection,  but  must  send  them  in  paper,  as,  for  want  of  a  pat- 
tern, I  cannot  bind  them  to  fit  the  rest.  I  am,  sir,  yours  most 
affectionately,  '*  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

J^]^  ["  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

p.  190L  *'  London,  25th  August,  1780. 

**  I  have  not  dined  out  for  some  time  but  with  Renny  or  Sir 
Joshua ;  and  next  week  Sir  Joshua  goes  to  Devonshire,  and 
Renny  to  Richmond^  and  I  am  left  by  myself.  I  wish  I  could 
say  nunquam  minus ',  &c.,  but  I  am  not  diligent. 

''  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  see  Lichfield  this  year,  yet  it 
would  please  me  to  show  my  friends  how  much  better  I  am 
grown :  but  I  am  not  grown,  I  am  afraid,  less  idle ;  and  of 
idleness  I  am  now  paying  the  fine  by  having  no  leisure."] 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a  young  clergyman  *  in  the 
country  the  following  very  excellent  letter,  which 
contains  valuable  advice  to  divines  in  general : 


Bolt-oourt,  30tfa  Auguit,  178a 
Dear  8iR,-^-Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Lawrence  showed  me 


*  It  will  no  doubt  be  remarked  how  he  avoids  the  rchellioHt  land  of  America, 
llib  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  anecdote,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  my  wort&y, 
social  friend,  Oovemonr  Richard  Penn.  ^<  At  one  of  Miss  £.  Henrev's  assem- 
blies. Dr.  Johnson  was  following  her  up  and  down  the  room  ;  upon  wnich  Lord 
Abington  observed  to  her,  *  Your  great  friend  is  very  fond  of  you ;  you  can  go 
nowhere  without  him/  '  Ay,*  said  she,  ^  he  would  follow  me  to  any  pari  of 
the  world.*  *  Then,*  said  the  carl,  *  ask  him  to  go  with  you  to  America,*  **— 
Bos  WELL.  [This  lady  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Henrey,  daughter  of  William, 
brother  t)f  Johnson *s  two  friends,  Thomas  and  Henry  Hervey.  She  was  bom  in 
1730,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  unmarried  — Ed.] 

*  "  Essays  on  the  History  of  Mankind.** — Boswell. 

3  [<*  Never  less  alone  than  when  atone.*' — ^Ed.] 

4  [Probably  his  friend,  the  Reverend  Oeorge  Strahan,  who  published  hia 
Prayers  and  Meditations.— Ed.] 
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a  letter,  in  which  you  make  mention  of  me :  I  hope,  therefore, 
you  will  not  be  diapleased  that  I  en  den  v  our  to  preserve  your 
goodwill  by  some  observations  which  your  letter  suggested  to 

"  You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  improprieties  in  the 
d«ily  lervice  by  reading  to  an  audience  that  requires  no  exact- 
ness. Your  fear,  I  hope,  secures  you  from  danger.  They 
who  contract  absurd  habits  are  such  as  have  no  fear.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  the  same  thing  very  often  without  some  pecu- 
liarity of  manner ;  but  that  manner  may  be  good  or  bad,  and  a 
little  care  will  at  least  preserve  it  from  being-  bad :  to  make  it 
good,  there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of  natural  or  casual 
felicity,  which  cannot  be  taught. 

"  Your  present  method  of  malting  your  sermons  seems  very 
judicious.  Few  frequent  preachers  can  be  supjKised  to  have 
sermonB  more  their  own  than  yours  will  be.  Take  cue  to 
raster,  somewhere  or  other,  the  autbours  irom  whom  your 
several  discourses  are  borrowed ;  and  do  not  imagine  that  you 
■hall  always  remember,  even  what,  perhaps,  you  now  think  it 
impossible  lo  tbrget. 

"  My  advice,  however,  is,  that  you  attempt,  from  time  to 
time,  an  original  sermon  ;  and,  in  the  labour  of  compoEition,  do 
not  burden  your  mind  with  too  much  at  once ;  do  not  exact 
from  yourself  st  one  effort  of  excogitation,  propriety  of  thought 
and  degance  of  expression.  Invent  first,  and  then  embellish. 
The  production  of  something,  where  notliing  was  before,  is  an 
act  of  greater  energy  than  the  expansion  or  decoration  of  the 
thing  produced.  Set  down  diligently  your  thoughts  as  they 
rise  in  the  first  words  that  occur ;  imd  when  you  have  matter 
you  will  easily  give  it  form  ;  nor,  perhaps,  will  this  method  be 
always  necessary ;  for,  by  habit,  your  thoughts  and  diction  will 
flow  together. 

"  The  composition  of  sermons  is  not  very  difficult :  the  di- 
visions not  only  help  the  memory  of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the 
judgment  of  the  writer:  they  supply  sources  of  invention,  and 
keep  every  port  in  its  proper  place. 

"  What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is  your  account  of  the 
manners  of  your  parish ;  from  which  I  gather,  that  it  has  been 
lung  neglected  by  the  parson.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle  '  who  was 
then  A  little  rector  in  Northamptonshire,  told  me,  that  it  might 
be  discerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a  clergyman  reiiident  in  a 
parish,  by  the  civil  or  savage  manner  of  the  ]>eop1e.     Such  a 


'  Di.  Percy. — Boswell. 
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congregation  as  yours  stands  in  need  of  much  reformation :  and' 
I  would  not  have  you  think  it  impossible  to  reform  them.  A 
very  savage  parish  was  civilized  by  a  decayed  gentlewoman,' 
who  came  among  them  to  teach  a  petty  school.  My  learned 
Mend,  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
iMid  tile  care  of  a  neighbouring  parish  for  fifteen  pounds  a  year, 
which  he  was  never  paid ;  but  he  counted  it  a  convenience,  tiist 
it  compelled  him  to  make  a  sermon  weekly.  One  woman  he 
could  not  bring  to  the  communion  ;  and  when  he  reproved  or 
exhorted  her,  she  <mly  answered,  that  she  was  no  scholar.  He 
was  advised  to  set  some  good  woman  or  man  of  the  parish,  a 
little  wiser  than  herself,  to  talk  to  her  in  a  language  level  to 
her  mind.  Such  honest,  I  may  call  them  holy,  artifices  most 
be  practised  by  every  clergyman  ^  for  all  means  must  be  tried 
by  which  souls  may  be  saved.  Talk  to  your  people,  however, 
as  mpch  as  you  can ;  and  you  will  find,  that  the  more  frequently 
you  converse  with  them  upon  religious  subjects,  the  more  will- 
ingly they  will  attend,  and  the  more  submissively  they  will 
learn.  A  clergyman's  diligence  always  makes  him  venerable. 
I  think  I  have  now  only  to  say,  that,  in  the  momentous  werk 
you  have  undertaken,  I  pray  God  to  bless  you.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  "  Saw.  JoHNaoN." 

My  next  letters  to  him  were  dated  24th  August, 
6th  September,  and  1st  October,  and  from  them  I 
extract  the  following  passages : 

^'  My  brother  David  and  I  find  the  long  indulged  fancy  of 
our  comfortable  meeting  again  at  Auchinleck  so  well  realised, 
that  it  in  some  degree  confirms  the  pleasing  hope  of  O  /  pre» 
clarum  diem  !  in  a  future  state. 

*'  I  beg  that  you  may  never  again  harbour  a  suspicion  of  my 
indulging  a  peevish  humour,  or  playing  tricks ;  you  will 
CoUect  that  when  I  confessed  to  you  that  I  had  once  been  i 
tentionally  silent  to  try  your  regard,  I  gave  you  my  word  and 
honour  that  I  would  not  do  so  again. 

''  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  good  state  of  health ;  I  pray  God 
to  continue  it  long.  I  have  often  said  that  I  would  willingly 
have  ten  years  added  to  my  life,  to  have  ten  taken  from  yours ; 
I  mean,  that  I  would  be  ten  years  older  to  have  you  tin  years 
younger.  But  let  me  be  thankful  for  the  years  during  which, 
I  have  enjoyed  your  friendship,  and  please  myself  with  the 
hopes  of  enjoying  it  many  years  to  come  in  this  state  of  being. 
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Vnating  always,  that  in  another  stale,  we  shall  meet  never  to 
be  separated.  Of  this  we  can  form  no  notion  ;  but  the  thought, 
though  indistinct,  is  delightful,  when  the  mind  ia  calm  and 
clew. 

"  The  riots  in  London  were  certainly  horrible ;  but  you  give 
me  no  account  of  your  own  situation  during  the  liBrboroUG 
anwchy.  A  description  of  it  by  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  a  great 
painting  ' ;  you  might  write  another  '  London,  a  poem,' 

"I  am  charmed  with  your  condescending  affectionate  ex- 
pression, '  let  us  keep  each  other's  kindness  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power:'  my  revered  friend!  how  elevating  is  it  to  my 
mind,  that  I  am  found  worthy  to  be  a  companion  to  Dr.  Sa- 
muel Johnson !  All  that  you  have  said  in  grateful  praise  of 
Mr.  Walmsley,  I  have  long  thought  of  you  ;  but  we  are  both 
Tories,  which  has  a  very  general  influence  upon  our  sentiments. 
I  hope  tliat  you  will  agree  to  meet  me  at  York,  about  the  end 
of  this  month;  or  if  you  will  come  to  Carlisle,  that  would  be 
better  still,  in  case  the  dean  be  there.  Please  to  consider,  that 
to  keep  each  other's  kindness,  we  should  every  year  have  that 
free  and  intimate  communication  of  mind  which  can  be  had 
only  when  we  are  together.  We  should  have  both  our  solemn 
and  our  pleasant  talk. 

"  I  write  now  for  the  third  time,  to  tell  you  that  my  desire 
for  our  meeting  this  autumn  is  much  increased.  I  wrote  to 
'Squire  Godfrey  Bosville,  my  Yorkshire  cliicf,  that  1  should, 
perhaps,  pay  him  a  visit,  as  I  was  to  hold  a  conference  with 
Dr.  J<^n«on  at  York.  I  give  you  my  word  and  honour  that 
I  add  not  a  word  of  his  inviting  you  ;  but  he  wrote  to  me  its 
follows : 

"  '  I  need  not  tell  you  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  here  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  as  you  propose  ;  and  I  shall  likewise 
be  in  hojies  lliat  you  will  persuade  Dr.  Johnson  to  finish  the 
confference  here.  It  will  add  to  the  favour  of  your  own  com- 
pany, if  you  prevail  upon  such  an  associate,  to  assist  your  ob- 
servations. I  have  often  l>een  entertmne<l  with  his  writin;^, 
and  I  once  belonged  to  a  club  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
I  never  spent  an  evening  there,  but  I  heard  something  from 
Km  well  worth  remembering.' 

"  We  have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  good  comfortable  quarters  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  York,  where  you  may  he  assured  we 
shidl  he  heartily  welcome.  1  pray  you  then  resolve  to  set  out ; 
and  let  not  the  year  1780  be  a  blank  in  our  social  calendar,  and 

I  I  Jwd  nol  Kcn  h)i  Ivllcis  lo  Mn.  Thnk Boswell. 
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in  that  record  of  wisdom  and  wit,  which  I  ke^  with  ao  much 
diligence,  to  your  honour,  and  the  instruction  and  delight  of 
others." 

Mr.  Thrale  had  now  another  contest  fnr  the  le- 
piesentation  in  parliament  of  the  borough  of  South- 
wark,  and  Johnson  kindly  lent  him  his  assistance, 
by  writing  advertisements  and  letters  for  him.  I 
shall  insert  one  as  a  specimen  * : 

"TO  THE  WORTHY  ELECTORS  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF 

80UTHWARK. 

"  Southwark,  5th  Sept.  1789. 

''  Gbntlbmen, — A  new  parliament  being  now  called^  I 
again  solicit  the  honour  of  being  elected  for  one  of  your  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  solicit  it  with  the  greater  confidence,  as  I  am 
not  conscious  of  having  neglected  my  duty,  or  of  having  acted 
otherwise  than  as  becomes  the  independent  representative  of 
independent  constituents ;'  superiour  to  fear,  hope^  and  expect- 
ation^ who  has  no  private  purposes  to  promote^  and  whose  pros- 
perity is  involved  in  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  As  my 
recovery  from  a  very  severe  distemper  is  not  yet  perfect,  I  have 
declined  to  attend  the  hall,  and  hope  an  omission  so  necessary 
will  not  be  harshly  censured. 

'^  I  can  only  send  my  respectful  wishes,  that  all  your  deli- 
berations may  tend  to  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  and  thp 
peace  of  the  borough.  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  faithfoi 
and  obedient  servant,  "  Henry  Thralb/' 

Pioni,  [Mrs.  Piozzi  exhibits  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  new  and 
^  '  unexpected  character,  as  taking  a  personal  part  in 
one  of  Mr.  Thrale's  contests  for  the  borough.  "  Dr. 
Johnson/'  she  says,  "  knew  how  to  be  merry  with 
mean  people,  as  well  as  to  be  sad  with  them ;  he 
loved  the  lower  ranks  of  humanity  with  a  real  af- 
fection: and  though  his  talents  and  learning  kept 
him  always  in  the  sphere  of  upp^  life,  yet  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  time  when  he  and  they  shardl^pain 
and  pleasure  in  common.  A  JBorough  election  once 
(showed  me  his  toleration  of  boisterous  mirth,  and  his 
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content  in  the  company  of  people  whom  one  would 
have  thought  at  first  sight  little  calculated  for  his 
society.  A  rough  fellow  one  day  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, a  hatter  by  trade,  seeing  Dr.  Johnson's  beaver 
in  a  state  of  decay,  seized  it  suddenly  with  one  hand, 
and  clapping  him  on  the  back  with  the  other :  '  Ah, 
master  Johnson,'  says  he,  'this  is  no  time  to  be 
thinking  about  hats'  *  No,  no,  sir,'  replies  our 
doctor  in  a  cheerful  tone, '  hats  are  of  no  use  now,  as 
you  say,  except  to  throw  up  in  the  air  and  huzi^a 
with  ;'  accompanying  his  words  with  the  true  election 
halloo."] 


"  Ba1t.caun,  F1eel.aureet,  London,  !fth  Sept.  1780. 

•'  niASAM, — Among  the  numerous  addreeses  oi'  condolence 
which  your  great  loss  must  Iwve  occasioned,  be  pleased  to  re- 
c»ve  this  from  one  whose  name  perhaps  you  have  never  heard, 
and  to  whom  your  ludyshij)  is  known  only  by  the  reputation  of 
your  virtue,  and  to  whom  your  lord  was  known  only  by  his 
kindneM  and  beneficence. 

"  Your  ladyship  is  now  again  summoned  to  exert  that  piety 
of  wliich  you  once  gave,  in  a  state  of  pain  and  danger,  so  illus- 
trious an  example ;  and  your  lord's  beneficence  may  be  still 
continued  by  those,  who  with  his  fortune  inherit  his  virtues. 

"  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  liberty  which  I  shall  take  ofin. 
funning  your  ladyship,  that  Mr.  Mauritius  Lowe,  a  son  of  your 

■  MuftEiel,  die  wcmd  dsu^ier,  uid  one  of  du  co.heirEHM  of  Anhnr  V.rdX 
HatDilum,  Esq.  She  wu  nuirried  in  1741  lo  Tbomu  Oeotge,  the  ihird  Buon, 
kod  Rnl  Vistount,  Southwell,  anil  lived  with  him  in  the  mml  perfect  connubul 
felidij,  dU  t^iHnlier  I7S(K  vhcn  l.onl  Southwell  din);  ■  Ia«  which  ihe 
tmer  cchhI  to  Uniiait  to  the  hour  of  her  own  dissolution,  in  hci  cightf-fint 
■jmi,  August  ITi,  1802-  The  "lUuitriout  exunple  of  plctf  and  tbnitude"  to 
which  Ur.  Johnwn  ulludei  wui  the  tubmiuiDs,  when  put  her  tifiieth  jeor, 
lo  wa  extienielf  piiinliil  suipcal  opeiBIioti,  which  ahe  endured  with  exm. 
ndinary  GrmncM  aud  composure,  not  lUowing  benelf  (o  be  ti^  to  her  duir, 
IMC  uttering  a  tingle  niooii.  This  slight  tribute  of  afrecllon  to  the  memory  of 
lliMB  two  most  amiable  mil  excellent  persons,  who  weio  not  IcM  diatlnguiihcd 
hj  iheit  pieij,  bcncflcetice,  and  unbounded  charity,  than  by  a  luovity  of  nian- 
nm  whtah  cttdearcd  theni  lo  all  who  knew  tbcm,  it  Is  hoped,  will  be  forgiven 
f>oni  one  who  waa  honoured  by  theii  kimlness  and  friciuLJiip  from  his  child- 

hootL—MAioKE. 
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late  lord's  father  S  had,  by  recommendation  to  your  lord,  a 
quarterly  allowance  of  ten  pounds>  the  last  of  which^  due  July 
26,  he  has  not  received :  he  was  in  hourly  hope  of  his  remit- 
tance, and  flattered  himself  that  on  October  26,  he  should  have 
received  die  whole  half-year's  bounty,  when  he  was  stmdi  with 
the  dreadful  news  of  his  benefactor's  death. 

*'  May  I  presume  to  hope,  that  his  want,  his  relation,  and  his 
merit,  which  excited  his  lordship's  charity,  will  continue  to  have 
the  same  effect  upon  those  whom  he  has  left  behind ;  and  that, 
though  he  has  lost  one  friend,  he  may  not  yet  be  destitute. 
'  Your  ladyship's  charity  cannot  easily  be  exerted  where  it  is 
wanted  more ;  and  to  a  mind  like  yours,  distress  is  a  suffici»:it 
recommendation.  I  hope  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  being, 
madam,  your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Ed.  [Amongst  Mr,  Lowers  papers  was  found,  in  Dr. 

Johnson's  handwritings  the  following  draft  of  a  letter 
which,  no  doubt,  Johnson  had  sketched  for  his  poor 
friend,  and  which  was  probably  addressed  to  the  new 
Lord  Southwell  * : 

jlg^  "  My  lord, — The  allowance  which  you  are  pleased  to  make 

me,  I  received  on  the by  Mr.  Puget.     Of  the  joy 

which  it  brought  your  lordship  cannot  judge,  because  you  can- 
not imagine  my  distress.  It  was  long  since  I  had  known  a 
morning  without  solicitude  for  noon,  or  lain  down  at  night 
without  foreseeing,  with  terror,  the  distresses  of  the  morning. 

I  Thomas,  the  second  Lord  Southwell,  who  was  bom  Jan.  7>  lG9d-SI,  and 
died  in  London,  Nov.  18,  1766.  Johnson  was  well  acquainted  with  this 
nobleman,  and  said,  ^*  he  was  the  highest  bred  man,  wiihoat  itisolenaB,  that  he 
was  ever  in  company  with.**  His  younger  brother,  Edmund  Southwell,  lived 
in  hitimacy  with  Jonnson  for  many  years.  See  an  account  of  him  in  **  Haw- 
]dns*s  Life  of  Johnson,'*  p.  405.  He  died  hi  London,  Nor.  22,  1772.  In 
opposition  to  the  knight*s  uniaTourable  representation  of  this  gcntknian,  !• 
whom  I  was  indebted  for  my  first  introduction  to  Jobnscn,  I  take  this  op- 
Dortunity  to  add,  that  he  appeared  to  me  a  pious  man,  and  was  very  fond  df 
leading  the  conversation  to  religious  subjects. — M  alone.  [Sir  J.  Hawkfaia's 
•ccount  is  not  otherwise  *•*  unfavourable**  than  in  representing  him  to  have  been 
■educed  to  a  state  of  poverty  so  abject  as  to  be  almost  incredible ;  and  the  editor 
would  have  been  satisfied  that  Hawkins  had  been  under  some  mistako  about 
this  matter,  had  not  Mr.  M alone  (disposed  as  he  was  to  censure  Hsukins^  and 
to  ttohold  Southwell)  appeared  in  the  foregoing  note  to  acquiesce  iH^iWil  part 
of  Hawkins*s  statement. — Ed.] 

*  [Communicated  to  the  Editor  by  Mr.  Markland. — Ed.] 
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My  debts  were  small,  but  many ;  my  creditors  were  poor,  and 
therefore  troublesome.  Of  this  misery  your  lordship's  bounty 
has  given  me  an  intermission.  May  your  lordship  live  long  to 
do  much  good,  and  to  do  for  many  what  you  have  done  for,  my 
lord,  your  lordship's,  &c.  "  M.  Lowk."] 

On  his  birthday,  Johnson  has  this  note : 

"  I  am  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of  my  life, 
with  more  strength  of  body  and  greater  vigour  of  mind  than 
I  think  is  common  at  that  age." 

But  still  he  complains  of  sleepless  nights  and  idle 
days,  and  forgetfulness,  or  neglect  of  resolutions.  He 
thus  pathetically  expresses  himself : 

"  Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  life  with  my  own  total  Pr.  and 
disapprobation."  ^-  P- 

Mr.  Macbean,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more  than 
once,  as  one  of  Johnson's  humble  friends,  a  deserving 
but  unfortunate  man,  being  now  oppressed  by  age  and 
poverty,  Johnson  solicited  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thur- 
low  to  have  him  admitted  into  the  Charter-house. 
I  take  the  liberty  to  insert  his  lordship^s  answer,  as 
I  am  eager  to  embrace  every  occasion  of  augmenting 
the  respectable  notion  which  should  ever  be  enter- 
tained of  my  illustrious  friend : 

"  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

<'  London,  24th  October,  1780. 
^'  Sir, — I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  dated  the 
19th,  and  returned  from  Bath. 

''  In  the  b^rinning  of  the  summer  I  placed  aae  in  the  Char- 
treux^  without  the  sanction  of  a  recommendation  so  distinct  and 
so  authoritative  as  yours  of  Macbean  ;  and  I  am  afraid,  that 
according  to  the  establishment  of  the  house,  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  charity  so  good  amends  will  not  soon  recur.  But 
whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen,  if  you  '11  favour  me  with 
notice  of  it,  I  will  try  to  recommend  him  to  the  place,  even 
though  it  should  not  be  my  turn  to  nominate.  I  am,  sir,  with 
great  regard,  your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Thurlow." 
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Makme.  Mr.  Macbean  was,  however,  on  Lord  Thurlow's 
nomination,  admitted  into  the  Chartreux  in  April, 
1781 ;  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Johnson,  with  that 
benevolence  by  which  he  was  uniformly  actuated, 
wrote  the  following  letter,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
connexion,  may  properly  be  introduced  here : 

'« TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  VYSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

'^  Bolucourt,  Fleet4tieet,  10th  AptO,  173L 
*'  Rev.  bib, — The  bearer  is  one  of  my  old  friends^  a  man  of 
great  learning,  whom  the  chancellor  has  been  pleased  to  nomi- 
nate to  the  Chartreux.  He  attends  his  grace  the  archbishop^ 
to  take  the  oath  required;  and  being  a  modest  scholar^  will 
escape  embarrassment^  if  you  are  so  kind  as  to  introduce  him, 
by  which  you  will  do  a  kindness  to  a  man  of  great  merit,  and 
add  another  to  those  favours,  which  have  already  been  oonfoned 
by  you  on^  sir^  your  most  humble  servant,  ''  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

<<  1701  Oct  1780. 

'*  Dear  sib, — I  am  sorry  to  write  you  a  letter  that  will  not 
please  you,  and  yet  it  is  at  last  what  I  resolve  to  do.  This  year 
must  pass  without  an  interview ;  the  summer  has  been  foolishly 
lost,  like  many  other  of  my  summers  and  winters.  I  hardly 
saw  a  green  field,  but  staid  in  town  to  work,  without  working 
much. 

''  Mr.  Thrale's  loss  of  health  has  lost  him  the  election^ ;  he  is 
now  going  to  Brighthelmstone,  and  expects  me  to  go  with  him; 
and  how  long  I  shall  stay,  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  much  like 
the  place,  but  yet  I  shall  go  and  stay  while  my  stay  is  desired. 
We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  knowing  what  we 
know  as  well  as  man  can  know  the  mind  of  man,  that  we  love 
one  another,  and  that  we  wish  each  other's  happiness,  and  thit 
the  lapse  of  a  year  cannot  lessen  our  mutual  kindness. 

*'  I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  I  accused  Mrs.  Boswell  un- 
justly, in  supposing  that  she  bears  me  ill-will.  I  love  you  so 
much,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  love  all  that  love  you,  and  that 

>  [«« Mn.  Thrale  felt  this  very  acutely.  When,  after  Mr.  Thiale^s  destli,  a 
fHend  of  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  then  a  candidate  for  Southwark,  canvaaaed 
Mra.  Thrale  tm  her  interest,  she  replied,  '^  I  wish  your  fHend  suooeas,  ind  think 
he  will  have  it ; — he  may  prohahly  come  in  for  two  parliaments,  but  if  he  tries 
for  a  third,  were  he  an  angel  from  heaven,  the  people  of  Southwurk  would  cry, 
^  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas.*  '* — Mi$$  Hatekinis  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  66. — Eo.] 
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you  love;  and  I  hove  love  very  ready  for  Mrs.  Boswell,  if  she 
thinks  it  wortliy  of  acceptance.  I  hope  all  the  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  well. 

"  I  take  a  great  liking  to  your  brother.  He  tells  me  that  iiia 
father  receivetl  him  kindly,  but  i«>t  fondly :  however,  you  seem 
to  have  lived  well  enough  at  Auchinleck,  while  you  staid. 
Make  your  father  as  happy  aa  you  can. 

"  You  lately  told  me  of  your  health :  I  can  tell  you  in  return, 
that  my  health  has  been  for  more  than  a  year  piist  better  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years  before.  Perhaps  it  may  please  God 
to  give  us  some  time  together  before  we  are  parted.  I  am,  dear 
sir,  yours,  most  affectionately,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

"TO  THE  REVEREND  DB.  VYSE,  AT  LAMBETH. 

"  30th  Dec  178a 

"  8m, — I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take,  in  solicit- 
ing  your  interposition  with  his  grace  tlie  archbishop :  my  first 
petition  was  successful,  and  I  therefore  venture  on  a  second. 

"  The  matron  of  the  Chartreux  is  about  to  resign  her  place, 
and  Mrs,  Desmoulins,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr,  Swinfen  ',  who 
was  well  known  to  your  father,  is  desirous  of  succeeding  her. 
She  has  been  accustomed  by  keeping  a  boarding-school  to  the 
cxre  of  children,  anil  I  think  is  very  likely  to  discharge  her 
duty.  She  is  in  great  distress,  and  therefore  may  properly 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  charitable  foundation.  If  you  wish  to 
see  her,  she  will  be  willing  to  give  an  account  of  herself. 

"If  you  shall  be  pleased,  sir,  to  mention  her  favourably  to 
his  grace,  you  will  do  n  great  act  of  kindness  to,  air,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam,  Johnson." 


Being  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  meeting  John- 
son this  year,  so  that  I  conld  tiear  none  of  his  ad- 
mirable sayings,  I  shall  compensate  for  this  want  by 
inserting  a  collection  of  them,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Laugton,  whose  kind  coiii- 
miinications  have  been  separately  interwoven  io  many 
parts  of  this  work.  Very  few  articles  of  this  col- 
lection were  committed  to  writing  by  himself,  he  not 
having  that  habit ;  whidi  he  regrets,  and  which  those 
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who  know  the  numerous  opportunities  he  had  of  ga- 
thering the  rich  fruits  of  Johnsonian  wit  and  wisdom, 
must  ever  regret.  I  however  found,  in  conversation 
with  him,  that  a  good  store  of  Johnsonian  a  was 
treasured  in  his  mind ;  and  I  compared  it  to  Her- 
culaneum,  or  some  old  Roman  field,  which,  when 
dug,  fully  rewards  the  labourer  employed.  The  au- 
thenticity of  every  article  is  unquestionable.  For 
the  expression,  I,  who  wrote  them  down  in  his  pre- 
sence, am  partly  answerable. 
Lington  «  Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  very  high  req>ect 
as  a  writer ;  as  to  the  pastoral  part,  Virgil  is  very 
evidently  superiour.  He  wrote,  when  there  had  beien 
a  larger  influx  of  knowledge  into  the  world  than  when 
Theocritus  lived.  Theocritus  does  not  abound  in 
description,  though  living  in  a  beautiful  country: 
the  manners  painted  are  coarse  and  gross.  Virgil 
has  much  more  description,  more  sentiment,  more  <^ 
nature,  and  more  of  art.  Some  of  the  most  excellent 
parts  of  Theocritus  are,  where  Castor  and  Pollux, 
going  with  the  other  Argonauts,  land  on  the  Bebry- 
cian  coast,  and  there  fall  into  a  dispute  with  Amycus, 
the  king  of  that  country :  which  is  as  well  conducted 
as  Euripides  could  have  done  it ;  and  the  battle  is 
well  related.  Afterwards  they  carry  off  a  woman, 
whose  two  brothers  come  to  recover  her,  and  expos- 
tulate with  Castor  and  Pollux  on  their  injustice ;  but 
they  pay  no  regard  to  the  brothers,  and  a  battle  en- 
sues, where  Castor  and  his  brother  are  triumphant. 
Theocritus  seems  not  to  have  seen  that  the  brothers 
have  their  advantage  in  their  argument  over  his  Ar- 
gonaut heroes.  '  The  Sicilian  Gossips'  is  a  piece  of 
merit. 

"  Callimaehus  is  a  writer  of  little  excellence.  The 
chief  thing  to  be  learned  from  him  is  his  account  of 
Rites  and  Mythology ;  which,  though  desirable  to  be 
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known  for  the  sake  of  understanding  other  parts  of  t-uiguM 
ancient  authours,  is  tlie  least  pleasing  or  valuable 
part  of  their  writings. 

"  Mattaire's  account  of  the  Stephani  is  a  heavy 
book.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  puzzle-headed  man, 
with  a  large  share  of  scholarship,  but  with  little  geo- 
metry or  logick  in  his  head,  without  method,  and 
possessed  of  little  genius.  He  wrote  Latin  verses 
from  time  to  time,  and  published  a  set  in  his  old  age, 
which  he  called  '  SeniUaf  in  which  he  shows  so  little 
learning  or  taste  in  writing,  as  to  make  Carteret  a 
dactyl'.  In  matters  of  genealogy  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  bare  names  as  they  are  ;  but  in  poetry,  and 
in  prose  of  any  elegance  in  the  writing,  they  require 
to  have  inflection  given  to  them.  His  Iwok  of  the 
Dialects  is  a  sa<i  heap  of  confusion ;  the  only  way  to 
write  on  them  is  to  tabulate  them  with  notes,  added 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  references. 

"  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  there  is  not  some 
mistake  as  to  tbe  methods  of  employing  the  poor, 
seemingly  on  a  supposition  that  there  is  a  certain  por- 
tion of  work  left  undone  for  want  of  persons  to  do 
it ;  but  if  that  is  otherwise,  and  all  the  matei-ials  we 
have  are  actually  worked  up,  or  all  tbe  manufactures 
we  can  use  or  dispose  of  are  already  executed,  then 
what  is  given  to  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work, 
must  be  taken  from  some  who  now  have  it :  as  time 
must  be  taken  for  learning  (according  to  Sir  W'iUiam 
Petty's  observation),  a  certain  part  of  those  very  ma- 
terials that,  as  it  is,  are  properly  worked  up,  must  be 
spoiled  by  the  uuskilfulness  of  novices.  We  may 
apply  to  well-meaning,  but  misjudging  persons  in 
particulars  of  this  nature,  what  Giannone  said  to  a 
monk,  who  wanted  what  lie  called  to  convert  him : 
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Laagton  <  Tu  Set  suuto,  ma  tu  non  sei  JUosopho.^  It  is  an 
unhappy  circumstance  that  one  might  give  away  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  to  those  that  importune  in 
the  streets,  and  not  do  any  good. 

**  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray  a  man 
into  absurdity  than  condescension,  when  he  seems 
to  suppose  his  understanding  too  powerful  for  his 
company. 

**  Having  asked  Mr.  Langton  if  his  father  and 
mother  had  sat  for  their  pictures,  which  he  thought 
it  right  for  each  generation  of  a  family  to  do,  and 
being  told  they  had  opposed  it,  he  said, '  Sir,  among 
the  anfractuosities  of  the  human  mind,  I  know  not 
if  it  may  not  be  one,  that  there  is  a  superstitious  re- 
luctance to  sit  for  a  picture.' 

**  John  Gilbert  Cooper  related,  that  soon  after  the 
publication  of  his  Dictionary,  Garrick  being  asked  by 
Johnson  what  people  said  of  it,  told  him,  that  among 
other  animadversions,  it  was  objected  that  he  cited 
authorities  which  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a 
work,  and  mentioned  Richardson.  *  Nay,'  said  John- 
son, *  I  have  done  worse  than  that :  I  have  cited  tkee, 
David.' 

"  Talking  of  expense,  he  observed,  with  what  mu- 
nificence a  great  merchant  will  spend  his  money,  both 
from  his  having  it  at  command,  and  from  his  en- 
larged views  by  calculation  of  a  good  effect  upon  the 
whole.  *  Whereas,'  said  he,  *you  will  hardly  ever 
find  a  country  gentleman,  who  is  not  a  good  deal 
disconcerted  at  an  unexpected  occasion  for  his  being 
obliged  to  lay  out  ten  pounds.' 

•*  When  in  good  humour,  he  would  talk  of  his  own 
writings  with  a  wonderful  frankness  and  candour, 
and  would  even  criticise  them  with  the  closest  se- 
verity. One  day,  having  read  over  one  of  his  Ram- 
blers, Mr.  Langton  asked  him,  how  he  liked  that 
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paper;  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  *  too  wordy.'  '-'•s'on 
At  another  time,  when  one  was  reading  his  tragedy 
of '  Irene,'  to  a  company  at  a  house  in  the  country, 
he  left  the  room ;  and  somebody  having  asked  him 
the  reason  of  this,  he  replied,  *  Sir,  I  thought  it  had 
been  better.' 

"  Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupulosity  of 
moral  conduct,  he  said  to  Mr.  Langton,  '  Men  of 
harder  minds  than  ours  will  do  many  things  from 
which  you  and  I  would  shrink ;  yet,  sir,  they  will, 
perhaps,  do  more  good  in  life  than  we.  But  let  us 
try  to  help  one  another.  If  there  be  a  wrong  twist, 
it  may  be  set  right.  It  is  not  probable  that  two 
people  can  be  wrong  the  same  way.' 

"  Of  the  preface  to  Capel's  Shakspeare,  he  said, 
*  If  the  man  would  have  come  to  me,  I  would  have 
endeavoured  to  "  endow  his  purposes  with  words ;" 
for  as  it  is,  he  doth  "  gabble  monstrously  '." ' 

"  He  related  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream  a  con- 
test of  wit  with  some  other  person,  and  that  he  was 
very  much  mortified  by  imagining  that  his  opponent 
had  the  better  of  him.  'Now,'  said  he,  'one  may 
mark  here  the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening  the  power 
of  reflection  ;  for  had  not  my  judgment  failed  me,  I 
should  hare  seen,  that  the  wit  of  this  supposed  an- 
tagonist, by  whose  superiority  I  felt  myself  depressed, 
was  38  much  funiished  by  me,  as  that  which  I  thought 
I  bad  been  uttering  in  my  own  character.'  ** 

"  One  evening  in  company,an  ingenious  and  learned' 
gentleman  read  to  him  a  letter  of  compliment  which 
he  had  received  from  one  of  the  professors  of  a  foreign 
imiversity.  Johnson,  in  an  irritable  fit,  thinking  there 
was  too  much  ostentation,  said,  '  I  never  receive  any 
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Utigton  of  these  tributes  of  applause  from  abroad.  One  in- 
stanch  I  recollect  of  a  foreign  publication,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  ViUustre  Loekman  \' 

*^  Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  said,  *  Sir,  I  know 
no  man  who  has  passed  through  life  with  more  ob- 
servation than  Reynolds." 

**  He  repeated  to  Mr.  Langton,  with  great  energy, 
in  the  Greek,  our  Saviour's  gracious  expression  con- 
cerning the  forgiveness  of  Mary  Magdalene  %  'H  vt^Wc 
im  ffiffUKi  ff£'  iropevov  lig  iip^yifv.  *  Thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee ;  go  in  peace  ^Z  He  said,  ^  The  manner  of  this 
dismission  is  exceedingly  affecting/ 

*^  He  thus  defined  the  difference  between  physical 
and  moral  truth :  *  Physical  truth  is,  when  you  tell 
a  thing  as  it  actually  is.  Moral  truth  is,  when  you 
tell  a  thing  sincerely  and  precisely  as  it  appears  to 
you.  I  say  such  a  one  walked  across  the  street ;  if 
he  really  did  so,  I  told  a  physical  truth.  If  I  thought 
so,  though  I  should  have  been  mistaken,  I  told  a 
moral  truth  *.' 

^'  Huggins^  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Warton,  in  the  early  part  of  his  literary 
life,  had  a  dispute  concerning  that  poet,  of  whom 
Mr.  Warton,  in  his  *  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen,'  gave  some  account  which  Hu^ns  attempted 

>  Secretary  to  the  Biitiah  Uetrin^  Fuhery,  remarkable  for  an  extinordiiiaiy 
number  of  occasional  verses,  not  ot  eminent  merit. — Boswell.  [He  was  an 
indefatigable  translator  for  the  bookseUers,  '^  having  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  as  Dr.  Johnson  told  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  by  living  at  ocrffee. 
houses  frequented  by  foreigners.**  Mr.  Tyers  says,  **'  that  Lodonan  was  a 
venr  worthy  man^  greatly  bdoved  by  his  friends,  and  respected  even  by  Pope  ;'* 
and  he  adds,  "  that  it  is  a  pity  tliat  he  who  composed  so  numy  of  the  Hves  In 
the  '  General  Dictionary*  should  himself  not  have  one  in  the  Biogxaphla.'*— 
Rhapsody  on  Pope^  p.  104. — Ed.] 

-  «•  It  does  not  appear  that  the  woman  forgiven  was  Mary  Magdalcnek— 
KsARKET.  [In  the  heading  of  this  chapter,  Luke  vii.  it  is  said,  <<  he  showeth 
bgr  occasiofi  of  Mary  Magdalene  :**  but  it  would  rather  appear  by  the  follow, 
ing  chapter,  verse  2,  that  she  is  not  the  person  here  mentioned — Hall.] 

3  Luke  vii.  50. — Boswell. 

4  This  account  of  the  difference  between  moral  and  physical  truth  is  in  Locked 
'* Essay  on  Human  Undflfitanding,**  and  many  other  books. — Kearney. 

5  [See  ante^  vol.  1.  371.— Ed.] 
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to  answer  with  %-ioIence,  and  said,  '  I  will  mil'ifaie  no  idnijian 
longer  against  his  nescience.'  Huggins  was  master 
of  the  subject,  but  wauted  expression.  Mr.  Warton's 
knowledge  of  it  was  then  imperfect,  but  his  mannn" 
lively  and  elegant.  Johnson  said,  '  It  appears  to  me, 
that  Huggins  has  ball  without  powder,  and  Warton 
powder  without  ball.' 

"  Talking  of  the  farce  of '  High  Life  below  Stairs,* 
he  said, '  Here  is  a  farce  which  is  really  very  divert* 
iug  when  you  see  it  acted,  and  yet  one  may  read  it 
and  not  know  that  one  has  been  reading  any  thing  j 
at  all.' 

'*  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occasionally  to  the 
green-room  of  Drury-lane  theatrf,  where  he  was 
much  regarded  by  the  players,  and  was  very  easy  and 
facetious  with  them.  He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Clive's  comick  powers,  and  conversed  more  with 
her  than  with  any  of  them.  He  said,  '  Clive,  sir,  is 
a  good  thing  to  sit  by ;  she  always  understands  what 
you  say.'  And  she  said  of  him,  "  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr. 
Johnson  ;  he  always  entertains  me.'  One  night,  when 
•  The  Recruiting  Officer'  was  acted,  he  said  to  Mr. 
Holland,  who  had  been  expressing  an  apprehension 
that  Dr.  Johnson  would  disdain  the  works  of  Far-  ' 
quhar,  '  No,  sir,  I  think  Farquhar  a  man  whose 
HTitings  have  considerable  merit.' 

"  His  friend  Garrlck  was  so  busy  in  conducting  the 
drama,  that  they  could  not  have  so  much  intercourse 
as  Mr.  Gnrrick  used  to  profess  an  anxious  wish  that 
there  should  be  '.  There  might  indeed  be  something 
in  the  contemptuous  severity  as  to  the  merit  of  acting* 
which  his  old  preceptor  nourished  in  himself,  that 
would  mortify  Garrick  after  the  great  applause  whicbt  , 
he  received  from  the  audience.    For  though  Johnson 

i.>ncl  ill  .r»i..    174-2-3,   ht  Mjri,  "I 
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Lungton  said  of  him,  *  Sir,  a  man  who  has  a  nation  to  admire 
him  every  night  may  well  be  expected  to  be  some- 
what elated ;'  yet  he  would  treat  theatrical  matters 
with  a  ludicrous  slight.    He  mentioned  one  evening, 

*  I  met  David  coming  off  the  stage,  drest  in  a  woman's 
riding-hood,  when  he  acted  in  The  Wonder ;  I  came 
full  upon  him,  and  I  believe  he  was  not  pleased.' 

**  Once  he  asked  Tom  Davies,  whom  he  saw  drest 
in  a  fine  suit  of  clothes,  *  And  what  art  thou  to-night?' 
Tom  answered,  *  The  Thane  of  Ross;*  whidi  it  will 
be  recollected  is  a  very  inconsiderable  character.  *  O, 
brave !'  said  Johnson. 

"Of  Mr,  Longley  S  at  Rochester,  a  gentleman  of 
very  considerable  learning,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  met 
there,  he  said,  ^  My  heart  warms  towards  him.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  in  him  such  a  nice  acquaintance 
with  the  metre  in  the  learned  languages ;  though  I 
was  somewhat  mortified  that  I  had  it  not  so  much  to 
myself  as  I  should  have  thought.' 

"Talking  of  the  minuteness  with  which  people 
will  record  the  sayings  of  eminent  persons,  a  story 
was  told,  that  when  Pope  was  on  a  visit  to  Spence 
at  Oxford,  as  they  looked  from  the  window  they  saw 
a  gentleman  commoner,  who  was  just  come  in  from 
riding,  amusing  himself  with  whipping  at  a  post. 
Pope  took  occasion  to  say,  *  That  young  gentleman 
seems  to  have  little  to  do.'  Mr.  Beauclerk  observed, 
^  Then  to  be  sure,  Spence  turned  round  and  wrote 
that  down;'  and  went  on  to  say  to  Dr.  Johnson, 

*  Pope,  sir,  would  have  said  the  same  of  you,  if  he 
had  seen  you  distilling.'  Johnson.  *Sir,  if  Pope 
had  told  me  of  my  distilling,  I  would  have  told  him 
of  his  grotta*.' 

>  [A  barrister ;  Recorder  of  rochester,  faAer  of  tlie  editor^s  amiable  ftiend, 
the  present  master  of  Harrow.     He  died  in  1822.— £o.] 

«  [This  would  baye  been  a  vesy  inadequate  retort,  for  JohnsoD^s  chemistir 
was  a  mere  pastime,  whQe  Pope*s  giotto  was,  although  ornamented,  a  uaelii^ 
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"  He  would  allow  no  settled  indulgence  of  idleness  L»ngioi 
upon  principle,  and  always  rejwlled  every  attempt  to 
urge  excuses  for  it.     A  friend  one  day  suggested, 
that  it  was  not  wholesome  to  Ktudy  soou  after  dinner. 
Johnson.    '  Ab,  sir,  don't  give  way  to  such  a  fancy.    ^M 
At  one  time  of  my  life  I  had  tiUcen  it  into  my  head    ^M 
that  it  was  not  wholesome  to  stiidy  between  breakfast  ^H 
and  dinner.'  ^H 

"  Mr.  Beauclerk  one  day  repeated  to  Dr.  Johnson    ^H 
Pope's  lines, 

'  Let  modest  Fosler,  if  he  wiO,  < kccI 

Tea  metropnliuiu  in  pmuJiing  well  ;* 

i: 
Then  asked  the  doctor,  '  Why  did  Pope  say  this  ?' 
Johnson.  'Sir,  he  ho[)ed  it  would  vex  somebody'.' 

"  Dr.  Goldsmith,  upon  occasion  of  Mrs.  Lennox's 
bringing  out  a  play  '*,  said  to  Dr.  Johnson  at  the 
Club,  that  a  i>erson  had  advised  hitu  to  go  and  hiss 
it,  because  she  had  attacked  Shakspeare  in  her  book 
called  'Shakspeare  Illustrated.'  Johnson.  'And 
did  not  you  tell  him  that  he  was  a  rascal?'  Gold- 
SMITH.  '  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  Perhaps  he  might  not 
mean  what  he  said.'  Johnson.  *  Nay,  sir,  if  he  lied, 
it  is  a  different  thing.'     Colman  slily  said  (but  it  is 

■nd  CTBi  neccmry  work.  JuhnBon  ht»  cipti^ncd  his  ikwa  nf  ihii  poim  vaf 
oopioiulr  in  hii  life  of  Pope ;  where  he  ujrn,  ''  ihac  beins  undvi  the  rei:eiiiilT 
afaiMking  ■  lubicrruieoua  pms^ce  to  s  garilui  on  the  ather  <ide  of  the  nnd. 
Pope  adonud  ii  with  fouil  bodies,  and  d^njfigd  it  wiih  the  title  of  ■  grotio — » 
plux  of  (ilcncc  Bad  retieu  from  which  he  cndtavourrd  to  penuode  hLi  tnerdi 
md  himulf  [hu  tmtt  and  puniooi  <oaU  be  excluded.  A  grotto  in  not  oflai 
the  wish  or  pleuure  of  vi  EiigliahmsD,  who  hu  more  frequent  need  to  notlelt 
thm  to  cidudc  the  sun ;  but  Pope'i  exnivation  wa>  reiiuiiile  u  in  entiiuioe 
u>  hia  girden ;  uul  ■■  ■oine  men  C^  to  be  proud  of  their  di:fccu,  he  exlracted  ul 
orauneot  liom  an  inconvenience,  and  vaiiii;  produced  ■  grotto  where  neccui^ 
enforced  ■  pauoge."  Thii  (— and  agood  deal  more  of  the  name  tone  foUowa — ] 
Ik  lurelf  treating  it  trifling  cnnimilancc  with  more  pomp  and  Tcrbout;  than  iha 
occarioD  requited. — Ed.) 

'  Dr.  Juna  Foster  wti  an  eminent  preacher  among  the  diueolen  ;  and  Pops 
profeMeft  to  prefer  hii  merit  In  fto  humble  a  station  to  the  more  tplendid  niuii^ttj 
of  the  mdrflpolilam.  Pi.pe"B  object  certainly  was  to  vex  the  clergj  ;  but  Mt. 
Beaadeih  probably  meant  to  tik  — what  ii  by  no  meani  ao  cleu — how  iheaa 
two  linei  bear  on  the  general  deaign  and  argument — Ed.  | 

■  Probably  "  The  Siilem,"  a  comedy  performed  one  night  onlj,  nt  Caveat 
Oaideo,  in  I7GU-  Di.  OohUmilli  wioic  aa  cMdleni  cpilngue  to  il. — &1AI.0HE. 
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^^j^^  believed  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  hear  him),  *  Then  the 
proper  expression  should  have  been,— fiir,  if  you 
don't  lie,  you  're  a  rascal/ 

'^  His  affection  for  Topham  Beauclerk  was  so  great, 
that  when  Beauclerk  was  labouring  under  that  serein 
illness  which  at  last  occasioned  his  death,  Johnson 
said  (with  a  voice  faltering  with  emotiim),  *  Sir,  I 
would  walk  to  the  extent  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
to  save  Beauclerk/ 

**  One  night  at  the  Club  he  produced  a  translatiim 
of  an  epitaph  which  Lord  Elibank  had  written  in 
English  for  his  lady,  and  requested  of  Johnson  to 
turn  it  into  Latin  for  him.  Having  read  Domma 
de  North  et  Gray  *,  he  said  to  Dyer  ^  *  You  see,  sir, 
what  barbarisms  we  are  compelled  to  make  use  of, 
when  modem  titles  are  to  be  specifically  mentioned 
in  Latin  inscriptions/  When  he  had  read  it  once 
aloud,  and  there  had  been  a  general  approbation  ex- 
pressed by  the  company,  he  addressed  himself  to  Mr. 
Dyer  in  particular,  and  said,  ^  Sir,  I  beg  to  have  your 
judgment,  for  I  know  your  nicety/  Dyer  then  very 
properly  desired  to  read  it  over  again ;  which  having 
done,  he  pointed  out  an  incongruity  in  one  of  the 
sentences.  Johnson  immediately  assented  to  the  ob- 
servation, and  said,  *  Sir,  this  is  owing  to  an  alteration 
of  a  part  of  the  sentence  from  the  form  in  which  I 
had  first  written  it ;  and  I  believe,  sir,  you  may  have 
remarked,  that  the  making  a  partial  change,  without 
a  due  regard  to  the  general  structure  of  the  sentence, 
is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  errour  in  composition  ^' 

I  [Lord  Elibank  married  a  Dutch  lady,  Maria  Margaret  de  Yon^  the  widow 
of  Lord  North  and  Oray.  Mr.  Langton  mistook  the  phrMC,  which  is,  In  the 
epitaph,  applied  to  the  husbaod.  Domino  North  et  Gray^  and  not  to  ^  lady, 
Domina  de  North  et  Gray;  see  ^^ Douglas's  Peerage,**  art.  Elibank  ;  where, 
however,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  inscription  having  been  translated  into  Ijatio 
by  Johnson. — Ed.  ] 

'  See  atUe^  voL  ii.  p.  4.— Malone. 

s  [See  tMift,  a  similar  observation  quoted  in  reference  to  Johnson^s  altenUioos 
in  the  <*  JLdves  o(  the  Poet8.**^£D.] 
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[The  endowments  of  Dyer  were  of  a  most  valuable  HMt. 
kind  ;  keen  penetration  and  deep  erudition  were  the  ''' 
qualities  that  so  distinguished  his  character,  that,  in 
some  izistauces,  Johnson  might  almost  be  said  to 
have  looked  up  to  him.     Dyer  was  a  divine,  a  lin- 
guist, a  mathematician,  a  metaphysician,  a  naturdf 
philosopher,  a  classical  scholar,  and    a  critic:  this 
Johnson  saw  and  felt,  and  never,  but  in  defence  of  ] 
some  fiindatnental  and   important  truth,  would  he 
contradict  him.] 

"  Johnson  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dossie,  i-angi™ 
author  of  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture ' ;  and  said  of 
him,  '  Sir,  of  the  objects  which  the  Society  of  Arts 
have  chiefly  in  view,  the  chymical  effects  of  bodies 
operating  upon  other  bodies,  he  knows  more  than 
almost  any  man.'  Johnson,  iu  order  to  give  Mr. 
Dossie  his  vote  to  be  a  member  of  this  society,  paid 
up  an  arrear  which  had  run  on  for  two  years.  On 
this  occasion  he  mentioned  a  circumstance,  as  cba- 
racteristick  of  the  Scotch.  '  One  of  that  nation,* 
said  he,  '  who  had  been  a  candidate,  against  whom 
I  bad  voted,  came  up  to  me  with  a  civil  salutation. 
Now,  sir,  this  is  their  way.  An  Englishman  would 
have  stomached  it  and  been  sulky,  and  never  have 
taken  further  notice  of  you ;  but  a  Scotchman,  sir, 
though  you  vote  nineteen  times  against  him,  will 
accost  you  with  equal  complaisance  after  each  time, 
and  the  twentieth  time,  sir,  he  will  get  your  vote.' 

"  Talking  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  one  day 
when  some  friends  were  with  him  in  his  study,  he 
made  his  usual  remark,  that  the  state  has  a  right  to 
regulate  the  religion  of  the  people,  who  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  state.     A  clergyman  having  readily  ac- 


•IDm 


iOTcd  ducnsBioOy  ob- 

g^  nod  to  other  states 

Yen  do  oot  katm  what  a  Bramin 

for  kanodf '^.     In  dMvt.  sr,  I  lia;ve  got  no 

tkb :  ewj  nan  kaa  a  n^it  to  utter 

Asia  tnthy  and  ewj  otber  man  has  a 

ngjbt  to  knock  faoK  down  fir  it.     Maityidom  is  the 


"  A nnn, he obcrrcd,  ■honM  begin  to  mite  soon; 
fiir,  if  he  waits  till  ha  jwd^ment  is  matured,  his  in- 
afaiiitT,  thnx^i  want  of  prartirr  to  expsess  his  con- 
cgptjons,  win  make  tiie  diatamwilioe  so  great  between 
what  he  sees»  and  what  he  can  attain,  that  he  will 
ptobabtr  be  dixounged  firom  wiitii^  at  alL  As  a 
pnof  of  the  justness  of  this  icmaik,  we  may  instance 
what  is  njaied  of  the  gieat  Lmd  CSnuTiUe';  that 
after  he  had  written  his  letter  gi^ii^  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  he  said,  *  Here  is  a  letter, 
exisessed  in  terms  not  good  enough  for  a  tallow- 
diandler  to  hare  used*" 

**  Talking  of  a  court-maitial  that  was  sitting  up<m 
a  very  momentous  puUick  occasion,  he  expressed 
mudi  doubt  of  an  enlightened  decision ;  and  said, 
that  perhaps  there  was  not  a  member  of  it,  who»  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  had  ever  spent  an  hour 
by  himself  in  balancing  j^babilities  '• 

^  Goldsmith  one  day  brought  to  the  Club  a  printed 
ode,  which  he,  with  others,  had  been  hearing  read 
by  its  authiur  in  a  pulriick  room,  at  the  rate  of  five 
shillings  each  for  admission.     One  ci  the  company 


t  Here  Lord  Macwtney  remarks,  ^  A  Bnmln,  or  any  cast  of  the  Hindaoa,  will 
neidier  admit  you  to  be  of  their  rdigion^  nor  be  oooTerted  to  yoars  ^«-a  thing 
which  struck  the  Portuguese  with  tlM  greatest  astonishment  when  th^  first  dis- 
ooTcred  the  East  Indies.** — Boswell. 

*  John,  the  first  Earl  Granville,  who  died  Jan.  2,  1763. — Malove. 

'  [As  Air.  Langton*s  anecdotes  arc  not  dated,  it  is  not  essy  to  detennine  what 
court-martial  this  was ;  probably—as  Sir  Jomes  Mackintosh  suggests— ^dndial 
Kepfd'a,  m  17aO.--ED.J 
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Iiaving  read  it  aloud,  Dr.  Johnson  said,    '  Bolder  i'*«'b-w>n 
words  and  more  timorous  meaning,  I  think,  never 
were  brought  together.' 

"  Talking  of  Gray's  Odes,  he  said,  '  They  are 
forced  plants,  raised  in  a  hotbed  ;  and  they  are  poor 
plants:  they  are  but  cucinnbers  after  all.'  A  gen- 
tleman present,  who  had  been  running  down  ode- 
writing  in  general,  as  a  bad  species  of  poetry,  un- 
luckily said,  '  Had  they  been  literally  cucumbers, 
they  had  been  better  things  than  odes.'  '  Yes,  sir,* 
said  Johnson,  ^for  a  hog' 

[At  Sir  Robert  Cotton's,  at  Lleweny,  one  day  at  Pima, 
dinner,  Mrs.  TTirale  meaning  to  please  Dr.  Johnson  ""' 
particularly  with  a  dish  of  very  young  peas,  said, 
while  he  was  eating  them,  "  Are  not  they  charming?" 
*'  Perhaps,"  replied  he,  "  they  would  be  so — to  a 

The  Lincolnshire  lady  ",  who  showed  him  a  grotto  p.  167- 
she  had  been  making,  came  off  no  better.     "AVould 
it  not  be  a  pretty  cool  habitation  in  summer,"  said 
she,  "  Dr.  Johnson  ?"     "  I  think  it  would,  madam," 
replied  he,  "for  a  toad."] 

'*  His  distinction  of  the  different  degrees  of  at-  L«ngion 
taiament  of  learning  was  thus  marked  upon  two 
occasions.  Of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  said,  '  She  had 
learning  enough  to  have  given  dignity  to  a  bishop ;' 
aud  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  he  said,  *  Sir,  Davies  has 
learning  enough  to  give  credit  to  a  clergyman.' 

"  He  used  to  quote,  ivith  great  warmth,  the  saying 
of  Aristotle    recorded    by   Diogenes  Laertius;   that 

■  [See  anle,  vol.  iiu  p.  143.  I(  thould  be  obKncd  dial  ihi*  aniwct  waa  noi, 
■1  b  often  eTToaeoUBl)'  lUUd,  made  lo  the  Udy  of  the  houic,  but  wtu  a  reproach 
(bd  radii,  ii  muiit  be  admilted)  lo  Mrs.  Tbnlc  for  bet  raJencu  in  aupponmg 
iiim  to  great  a  glutton  as  to  be  cfmrmed  with  a  dUh  of  gr^n  p<M9^ — En-] 

'  [Mn.  Langion,  moihiT  of  hii  tiicnd. — Malone  MS.  nott:  Ttitt  was  not 
nuiant  as  nideoeai  to  the  lady  ;  liut  Johiunn  haicd  grMioa.  and  Ihought,  a*  he 
hs*  aaid  in  hi*  Lifi  at  Pope,  (hat  the)'  were  "  not  ottm  ihc  wish  or  pleasure  of 
an  EogUafaman,  who  haa  more  frequent  need  lo  lolidt  than  (o  exclude  iheiun." 
^of,  p.  341  H.— Ed.) 
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oi  one  leaned 

dK  Uviii^  and  the  dead. 

It  it  Terr  rrmaitaWe,  that  ke  leCained  in  his 

Tcry  riiglit  and  tririal,  at  wdl  as  important, 

iMngi.    At  an  intUniae  ef  tiut,  it  teont  that  an  in- 

fierionr  doraettkk  of  the  Dnke  of  Leeds  had  attempted 

to  crkhiale  hit  gnoe's  maniage  in  sndi  homely 

ihymet  at  he  eonhl  make;  and  thit  curious  eom- 

pontion  havii^  been  sni^  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  got  it 

by  liearty  and  used  to  repeat  it  in  a  very  jdeasant 

manner.     Two  of  the  stanzas  were  these: 

<  Wha  the  Dnke  of  Ledb  ihan  BHuned  be 


Htfv  happy  wiO  tlMt  gnliewBHi  be 
In  hk  Gnoe  of  Leede's  gMd  wuhmij  ! 


<  She  ihaB  l»ve  an  dMtt  *ft  fine  aad  firiE, 
And  the  bealof  dkaDd  adnahall 
And  lide  in  a  eoach  to  take  the  air. 


To  hear  a  man  of  the  weight  and  dignity  of  Johnson 
repeating  such  humble  attempts  at  poetry  had  a  very 
amusing  effect.     He,  however,  seriously  observed  of 

*  The  coRctpondent  of  the  Oentlonan^s  Magazine  who  subicribes  himadf 
Sdohu  Amdihei  the  following  sopplemcnt :  *•*  A  lady  of  my  acqoahitaDoe  le- 
membcfB  to  liaTe  heard  her  ande  dng  those  homdy  staniai  more  toan  forty-five 
yean  ago.     He  repeated  die  seoond  Bras: 

*■  She  ihaU  breed  yonng  knds  and  ladies  fidr, 
And  ride  abroad  in  a  coach  and  three  pah. 
And  the  best,  dec. 
And  have  a  boua^*  &c 

and  ranembered  a  thiid,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  introduetorf  one,  and  is 
hdieved  to  have  been  the  only  remaining  one : 

<  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  have  made  his  choioe 
Of  a  charming  young  lady  that  *s  beautiful  and  wise^ 
.She*Il  be  the  happiest  young  g«ndewoman  under  the  sides, 
As  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  niall  rise^ 
And  how  happy  shall,*"  &c. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  add  that  this  stania  could  never  be  more  truly  applied 
than  at  this  preMOt  time  [1792].— Boswbll.  [The  Duke  and  Docheas  of 
Leeds,  to  whom  Mr.  Boswell  alludes  in  the  latter  part  of  this  note,  were  Fnmds 
the  fifUi  duke  (who  died  hi  1799),  and  his  second  wife  Catherine  Anguish,  who 
•tfU  surviTea. — Ed.] 


the  last  stanza  repeated  by  him,  that  it  nearly  com-  ' 
prised  all  the  advantages  tliat  wealth  cau  give. 

"  An  eminent  foreigner,  when  he  was  shown  the 
British  Museum,  was  very  troublesome  with  many 
absurd  inquiries.  '  Now  there,  sir,'  said  he,  '  is  the 
difference  between  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman. 
A  Frenchman  must  be  always  talking,  whether  he 
knows  any  thing  of  the  matter  or  not ;  an  English- 
man is  content  to  say  nothing,  when  he  has  nothing 
to  Bay.' 

"  His  unjust  contempt  for  foreigners  was,  indeed, 
extreme.  One  evening,  at  Old  Slaughter's  Coffee- 
house, when  a  number  of  them  were  talking  loud 
about  little  matters,  be  said,  '  Does  not  this  confirm 
old  Meyiiell's  observation.  For  any  thing  I  see, 
Jbreifrners  are  fools  V 

"  He  said,  that  once,  when  he  had  a  violent  tooth- 
ach.  a  Frenchman  accosted  him  thus :  Ah,  monsieur, 
rous  ttiidiez  trop. 

"  Having  spent  an  evening  at  Mr.  Langton's  with 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  he  was  raucli  pleased  with 
the  conversation  of  that  learned  gentleman ;  and, 
after  he  was  gone,  said  to  Mr.  Langton, '  Sir,  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  having  asked  me  this  evening. 
Parr  is  a  fair  man '-  I  do  not  know  when  I  have 
had  an  occasion  of  such  free  controversy.  It  is  re- 
markable how  much  of  a  man's  life  may  pass  with-i 
out  meeting  with  any  instance  of  this  kind  of  opetti 
discussion.' 

"  We  may  fairly  institute  a  criticism  between 
Shakspeare  and  Corneille,  as  they  both  had,  though 
in  a  different  degree,  the  lights  of  a  latter  age.     It.  i 


'  When  the  CI 
c«lng  W  be  ubci  la  Sumnd  at  Uutow.-'Bitbnet. 
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''■^^^  is  not  so  just  between  the  Greek  dramatick  writers 
and  Shakspeare.  It  may  be  replied  to  what  is  said 
by  one  of  the  remarkers  on  Shakspeare,  that  though 
Darius's  shade  had  prescience^  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  had  all  past  particulars  revealed  to 
him. 

**  Spanish  plays,  being  wildly  and  improbably 
farcical,  would  please  children  here,  as  children  are 
entertained  with  stories  full  of  prodigies ;  their  ex- 
perience not  being  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  be  so 
readily  startled  at  deviations  from  the  natural  course 
of  life.  The  machinery  of  the  pagans  is  uninterest- 
ing to  us:  when  a  goddess  appears  in  Homer  or 
Virgil  we  grow  weary ;  still  more  so  in  the  Grecian 
tragedies,  as  in  that  kind  of  composition  a  neater 
approach  to  nature  is  intended.  Yet  there  are  good 
reasons  for  reading  romances ;  as,  the  fertility  of  in- 
vention, the  beauty  of  style  and  expression,  the  curi- 
osity of  seeing  with  what  kind  of  performances  the 
age  and  country  in  which  they  were  written  was 
delighted :  for  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  at  the 
time  when  very  wild  improbable  tales  were  well  re- 
ceived, the  people  were  in  a  barbarous  state,  and  so 
on  the  footing  of  children,  as  has  been  explained. 

**  It  is  evident  enough  that  no  one  who  writes  now 
can  use  the  pagan  deities  and  mythology ;  the  only 
machinery,  therefore,  seems  that  of  ministering  spirits, 
the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  witches  and  fairies,  though 
these  latter,  as  the  vulgar  superstition  concerning 
them  (which,  while  in  its  force,  infected  at  least  the 
imagination  of  those  that  had  more  advantage  in 
education,  though  their  reason  set  them  free  from  it) 
is  every  day  wearing  out,  seem  likely  to  be  of  little, 
frirther  assistance  in  the  machinery  of  poetry.  As  I 
recollect,  Hammond  introduces  a  hag  or  witch  into 
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one  of  his  love-elegies,  where  the  effect  is  unmeaning  ii«npon 
and  disgusting '. 

"  The  man  who  uses  his  talent  of  ridicule  in  creat- 
ing or  grossly  exaggerating  the  instances  he  gives, 
who  imputes  absurdities  that  did  not  happen,  or,  when 
a  man  was  a  little  ridiculous,  describes  him  as  having 
been  very  much  so,  abuses  his  talents  greatly.  The 
great  use  of  delineating  absurdities  is,  that  we  may 
know  how  far  human  folly  can  go:  the  account, 
therefore,  ought  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  faithful- 
A  certain  character  (naming  the  person),  as  to  the  ' 
general  cast  of  it,  is  well  described  by  Garrick,  but  8  i 
great  deal  of  the  phraseology  he  uses  in  it  is  quite  ' 
his  own.  particularly  in  the  proverbial  comparisons, 
'  obstinate  as  a  pig,"  &c,  but  I  don't  know  whethOT  ' 

it  might  not  be  tnie  of  Lord ^,  that  from  i 

too  great  eagerness  of  praise  and  popularity,  and  a»  J 
politeness  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  he  was  likely,  f 
after  assorting  a  thing  in  general,  to  give  it  up  again  ^ 
in  parts.     For  instance,  if  he  had  said  Reynolds  was  , 
the  first  of  painters,  he  was  cai)able  enough  of  giving 
up,  as  objections  might  hapiien  to  be  severally  made, 
first  his  outline, — then    the  grace    in    form, — then 
the  colouring,- and  lastly,  to  have  owned  that  he  j 
was  such  a  mannerist,  that  the  disposition  of  hi»  j 
pictures  was  all  alike. 

"  For  hospitality,  as  formerly  practised,  there  is  no  j 
longer  the  same  reason.  Heretofore  the  poorer  people 
were  more  numerous,  and,  from  want  of  commerce, 
their  means  of  getting  a  livelihood  more  difficult; 
therefore  the  supporting  them  was  an  act  of  great 
benevolence:  now  that    the  poor  can   find    mainte- 


I 
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iM  ID  thai  the  i«t  nf  ihc  clcfy  (the  fifth),  which  i»  raruinly,  in 
•(™w,  the  worn  offtll  liammuad'i  producilan*.     Johiuon  cipuMS 

■bwiniiiyofmodemmftholoinr  very  forciblfiD  bitlifc  of  Hammcmii. — Ed.] 

[Pert»p>  Lord  Coike — Ed.] 
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Mngton  nance  for  themselveB,  and  their  labour  is  wanted, 
a  general  undisceming  hospitality  tends  to  ill,  by 
withdrawing  them  from  their  work  to  idleness  and 
drunkenness.  Then,  formerly  rents  were  received  in 
kind,  so  that  there  was  a  great  abundance  of  provisions 
in  possession  of  the  owners  of  the  lands,  which,  since 
the  plenty  of  money  afforded  by  commerce,  is  no  long^ 
the  case. 

*^  Hospitality  to  strangers  and  foreigners  in  our 
country  is  now  almost  at  an  end ;  since,  from  the  in- 
crease of  them  that  come  to  U3,  there  have  been  a 
suflSkrient  number  of  people  that  have  found  an  in- 
terest in  providing  inns  and  proper  accommodations, 
which  is  in  general  a  more  expedient  method  for  the 
entertainment  of  travellers.  Where  the  travellers 
and  strangers  are  few,  more  of  that  hospitality  sub- 
sists, as  it  has  not  been  worth  while  to  provide  places 
of  accommodation.  In  Ireland,  there  is  still  hospi- 
tality to  strangers  in  some  degree ;  in  Hungary  and 
Poland,  probably  more. 

**  Colman,  in  a  note  on  his  translation  of  Terence, 
talking  of  Shakspeare's  learning,  asks,  *  What  says 
Farmer  to  this  ?  What  says  Johnson  ?*  Upon  this 
he  observed,  *  Sir,  let  Farmer  answer  for  himself :  / 
never  engaged  In  this  controversy.  I  always  said 
Shakspeare  had  Latin  enough  to  grammaticise  his 
English.' 

^*  A  clergyman,  whom  he  characterised  as  one  who 
loved  to  say  little  oddities,  was  affecting  one  day,  at 
a  bishop's  table,  a  sort  of  slyness  and  freedom  not  in 
character,  and  repeated,  as  if  part  of  *  The  Old  Man's 
Wish,*  a  song  by  Dr.  Walter  Pope,  a  verse  bordering 
on  licentiousness.  Johnson  rebuked  him  in  the  finest 
manner,  by  first  showing  him  that  he  did  not  know 
the  passage  he  was  aiming  at>  and  thus  humbling 
him  :  *  Sir,  that  is  not  the  song :  it  is  thus.'     And 
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he  gave  it  right.     Then,  iookiDg  stedfastly  on  him,  Lw^o" 
'  Sir,  there  is  a  part  of  that  song  which  I  should  wish 
to  exemplify  in  my  own  life : 

'<Mi;  I  govern  my  pauioni  with  absolute  iwKf  '."  ' 

"  Being  asked  if  Barnes  knew  a  good  deal  of  Greek,  ' 
he  answered,  *  I  doubt,  sir,  he  was  uiivculus  infer 
cacos '.' 

"  He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  men  might 
be  very  eminent  in  a  profession,  without  our  perceiv- 
iog  any  particular  power  of  mind  in  them  iu  con- 
versation. *  It  seems  strange,'  said  he,  *  that  a  inaQ 
should  see  so  far  to  the  right,  who  sees  so  short  a  way  I 
to  the  left.  Burke  is  the  only  man  whose  cominon 
conversation  corresponds  with  the  general  fame  which  I 
he  has  in  the  world.  Take  up  whatever  topick  yoi| 
please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you.' 

*'  A  gentleman,  by  no  means  deficient  in  literature, 
having  discovered  less  acquaintance  with  one  of  th^ 
classicks  than  Johnson  expected,  when  the  gentle-  | 
man  left  the  room,  he  observed,  '  You  see,  now,  how  ' 
little  any  body  reads.'  Mr,  Langton  happening  tij 
mention  his  baring  read  a  good  deal  in  Clenardus's 
Greek  Grammar-,  '  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  '  who  is  there 
iu  this  town  who  knows  any  thing  of  Clenardus  but 


L 


'  Joboton,  in  hii  Lift  of  MilMo,  tiax  mentioiilng  iLu  gnu  poei'i  extn- 
<aibaij  fuicf,  ihM  the  world  mat  in  iti  ixay,  and  thai  hu  boA  wta  W 
be  oriim  Id  ui  age  100  tale  for  hemick  pooj,  lhu«  condudct :  "  Uoweter  in- 
fcriaur  to  the  heroes  who  w«c  bom  in  belter  ages,  he  might  still  be  great  among 
1^  eonleaipDnries,  with  the  hope  of  growlof;  erery  day  greater  in  the  d»ii)dle 
of  poitcnlj  ;  he  tnighi  siill  be  a  giani  among  the  pigmies,  the  onc-fytil  moaare/t 

Oftht  Wind."— r.  BOSWELL. 

*  Nieholu  Cleaard,  whowai  bom  in  Brabant,  and  died  at  Grenada  in  1 M^ 
was  a  great  iravelliT  nnil  liuguint.  Betide  his  Greek  Giammor  (of  which  an 
imnnned  edition  wai publiahcd  \>y  ViHiiui  al  Aimteidani  in  IG2G),  he  wrote 
a  Uebnw  Orsmmai,  aiid  an  ouount  ofhii  travels  in  varitnia  couDUiei.  in  Imtin 
(EptiTOLAJIuw  LtBBt  DUO,  Bvo.  ISSC)— a  Tcrj  rare  work,  of  which  there  I* 
a  oopf  hi  the  Bodletu  Libairy.  His  Latin  (says  the  author  of  NouTElD 
DtcTioHHaiBE  HitTOBlunE,  HSJI)  would  have  been  nwie  pure,  If  he 
had  not  known  io  many  longuagn. — SIalome. 
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i*«W<»  you  and  P  ?'  And  upon  Mr.  Langton's  mentioning 
that  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  learn  by  heart  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Basil,  which  is  given  in  that  grammar 
as  a  praxis,  *Sir/  said  he,  *  I  never  made  such  an  effort 
to  attain  Greek/ 

"  Of  Dodsley's  *  Publick  Virtue,  a  poem,'  he  said, 
'  It  was  fine  blank,  (meaning  to  express  his  usual 
contempt  for  blank  verse) :  however,  this  miserable 
poem  did  not  sell,  and  my  poor  friend  Doddy  said 
Publick  Virtue  was  not  a  subject  to  interest  the  age. 

**  Mr.  Langton,  when  a  very  young  man,  read 
Dodsley's  *  Cleone,  a  Tragedy,'  to  him,  not  aware  of 
his  extreme  impatience  to  be  read  to.  As  it  went 
on,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  back  of  his  chair,  and 
put  himself  into  various  attitudes,  which  marked  his 
uneasiness.  At  the  end  of  an  act,  however,  he  said, 
'  Come,  let 's  have  some  more ;  let 's  go  into  the 
slaughter-house  again.  Lanky.  But  I  am  afraid 
there  is  more  blood  than  brains.'  Yet  he  afterwards 
said,  ^  When  I  heard  you  read  it,  I  thought  higher 
of  its  power  of  language ;  when  I  read  it  myself,  I 
was  more  sensible  of  its  pathetick  effect ;'  and  then 
he  paid  it  a  compliment  which  many  will  think  very 
extravagant.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  if  Otway  had  written 
this  play,  no  other  of  his  pieces  would  have  been  re- 
membered.' Dodsley  himself,  upon  this  being  re- 
peated to  him,  said,  ^  It  was  too  much.'  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  Johnson  always  appeared  not  to  be 
sufficiently  sensible  of  the  merit  of  Otway  -. 

"  *  Snatches  of  reading,'  said  he,  *  will  not  make  a 
Bentley  or  a  Clarke.  They  are,  however,  in  a  certain 
degree  advantageous.     I  would  put  a  child  into  a 

>  [Mr.  Langtnn,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  very  studious  of  Greek 
literature.— Ed.] 

*  This  assertion  concerning  Johnson^s  insensibility  to  the  pathetitk  powers 
of  Otway  is  too  round,  I  once  asked  him,  whether  he  did  not  think  Otway 
frequently  tender :  when  he  answered,  ^^Sir,  he  is  all  tenderness.** — Buhn£Y. 
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library  (where  no  unfit  hooks  are),  and  let  him  read  Lwgioii 
at  his  choice.  A  cliild  should  not  be  discouraged 
from  reading  any  thing  that  he  takes  a  liking  to, 
from  a  uotioii  that  it  is  above  Ids  reach.  If  that  be 
the  case,  the  child  will  booh  find  it  out  and  desist ; 
if  not,  he  of  course  gains  the  instruction;  which  is 
so  mud)  the  more  likely  to  come,  from  the  inclination 
with  which  he  takes  up  the  study.' 

"  Though  be  used  to  censure  carelessness  with 
great  vehemence,  he  owned,  that  lie  once,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  locking  up  five  guineas,  hid  thera,  he 
foigot  where,  so  that  he  could  not  find  them. 

"A  gentleman  who  introduced  his  brother  to  Dr. 
Johnson  was  earnest  to  recommend  him  to  the 
doctor's  notice,  which  he  did  by  saying.  '  When  we 
have  sat  together  some  time,  you  'II  find  my  brother 
grow  very  entertaining.'  'Sir,' said  Johnson,  *I  can 
wait." 

*'  When  the  rumour  was  strong  that  we  should 
have  a  war,  because  the  French  would  assist  the 
Americans,  he  rebuked  a  friend  with  some  asperity 
for  supposing  it,  saying,  'No,  sir,  national  faith  is 
not  yet  sunk  so  low.' 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  whether  his  mental  faculties  were  impaired, 
he  resolved  that  he  would  try  to  learn  a  new  language 
and  fixed  upon  the  Low  Dutch  for  that  purpose,  and 
this  he  continued  till  he  had  read  about  one  half  of 
'  Thomas  h  Kempis ;'  and,  finding  that  there  apjjeared 
no  abatement  of  his  power  of  accjuisitiou,  he  then  Je- 
sisted,  as  thinking  the  experiment  had  been  duly 
tried.  Mr.  Burke  justly  observed,  that  tliia  was  uot 
the  most  vigorous  trial,  Low  Dutch  being  a  language 
so  near  to  our  own  '  :  had  it  been  one  of  the  laaguageg 

1  Ifiit  «ii(.',  p.  m  uid  ., — Et>.] 
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liMigtm  entirely  different,  he  migiit  hare  been  reiy  soon  sa- 
tisfied. 

**  Mr.  Langton  and  he  having  gone  to  see  a  free- 
mason's funeral  procession  when  they  were  at  Ro- 
chester, and  some  solemn  mosick  being  played  on 
Kreiich-horus,  he  8aid»  *  This  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  ever  been  affected  by  musical  sounds ;'  adding, 
'  that  the  impression  made  upcm  him  was  of  a  me- 
lancholy kind.'  Mr.  Langton  saying,  that  this  effect 
was  a  fine  one, — Johnson.  'Yes,  if  it  softens  the 
mind  so  08  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  salutary 
fii'liiigs,  it  may  be  good :  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  me- 
lancholy j)er  se^  it  is  bad  \' 

i»Kw»i»  [••Ho  delighted,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  **no  more  in 
music  than  in  painting;  m  fact  he  was  almost  as 
tloaf  as  he  was  blind."] 

nnwk.        I  y^,|^  ^f  musick,  he,  at  another  time,  said,  **  It  is 

I*.  »«»#.   tlio  only  Konsual  pleasure  without  vice/'] 

••(iohlsmith  had  long  a  visionary  project,  that 
Momo  timo  or  other,  when  his  circumstances  should  be 
rasior.  Iio  would  go  to  Aleppo,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
knowloilgo,  as  for  as  nn'ght  be,  of  any  arts  peculiar 
to  tilt'  Kast,  and  introduce  them  into  Britain.  When 
tluN  was  talkiHl  of  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company,  he  said, 
•Of  all  nion  (ioldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out 
upon  s\u*h  an  inipiiry ;  for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of 
such  arts  as  we  tUready  i)ossess,  and  consequently 
ro\ihl  not  knt>w  what  would  be  accessions  to  our 
pn\s(«nt  stiH*k  of  mechanical  knowledge.  Sir,  he 
would  bring  liome  a  grinding  barrow,  which  you  see 
in  every  street  in  London,  and  think  that  he  had 
furnisluMl  a  wimderful  improvement/ 


»  TIh»  FwiKh-horn,  hour rer.  is  so  far  ftom  being  melancholj  per  #r,  tfamt 
whm  the  strain  i»  U^jht,  and  in  the  field,  there  is  nothing  so  cheoful !  It  was 
the  funeral  twrtiioo,  and  probably  the  solemnity  of  the  Btrain,  that  produced 
Um  plaintive  «fl^  here  mentioned. —Burnxy. 
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" '  Greek,  sir,'  said  he,  '  is  like  lace ;  every  man  gvla  i 
as  much  of  it  as  lie  can  '.' 

'•  When  Lord  Charles  Hay  %  after  his  return  from 
Aitierira,  was  pre|>arii)g  his  defence  to  he  offered  to 
tlie  court-martial  which  he  had  demanded,  having 
heard  Mr.  Langton  as  high  in  expressions  of  admira- 
tion of  Johnson  as  he  usually  was,  he  re<iuested  that 
Dr.  Johnson  might  be  introduced  to  him ;  and  Mr. 
Langton  having  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  he  very 
kindly  and  readily  agreed  ;  and,  being  presented  by 
Mr.  Langton  to  his  lordship,  while  under  arrest,  he 
saw  him  several  times;  uj>on  one  of  which  occasions 
Lord  Charles  read  to  him  what  he  had  prepared, 
which  Johnson  signified  his  approbation  of,  saying, 
'  It  is  a  very  good  soldierly  defence.'  Johnson  said 
that  he  had  advised  liis  lordship,  that  as  it  was  in 
vain  to  contend  with  those  who  were  in  possession 
of  power,  if  they  would  offer  him  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  a  governmeut,  it  would  be  better 
judged  to  desist  from  urging  his  complaints.  It  is 
well  known  that  his  lordship  died  before  the  sentence 
was  made  knottTi. 

"  Johnson  one  day  gave  high  praise  to  Dr.  Bentley's 
verses '  in  Dodsley's  Collection,  which  he  recited  with 

■  ll  (boultl  be  rcnicmb«nd,  tliul  ihit  »u  saiil  Iwciity-live  or  tliiri^  f otn  ngn. 
•hcnlMcvu  Ttry  generally  worn — Mai.on£.  [Bui  even  wiih  dii*  tllowann- 
<ha  iiKaiung  of  the  phntc  don  not  kciii  elm — perhapn  Jolinun  laid  that 
<!rrek  wm  like  kce;  every  manvfari  (lh«t  im,  iliipUys )  »«  much  of  il  ai  he  cm. 

t  ihcse  are  "the  only  Engl 
1  ihall  hete  iniert  liiau,  noil 
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i^'pon  his  usual  energy.     Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  pre- 
sent, observed,  in  his  decisive  professorial  manner, 

*  Very  well, — very  well/     Johnson,  however,  added, 

*  Yes,  they  are  very  well,  sir ;  but  you  may  observe 
in  what  manner  they  are  well.  They  are  the  forcible 
verses  of  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  but  not  accustomed 
to  write  verse ;  for  there  is  some  uncouthness  in  the 
expression '.' 


**  Drinking  tea  one  day  at  Grarrick's  with  Mr.  Lang- 

*<  \l^o  studies  andent  Uws  and  rito, 
Tongues,  arts,  and  arms,  and  history, 
Blast  drudge,  like  Sddon,  days  and  mghts, 
And  in  the  endless  labour  die. 

"  Who  travels  in  religious  jars, 

(Truth  mixt  wim  errour,  shades  with  rays,) 
Like  Whiiton,  wanting  pyx  or  stars. 
In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays* 

^  But  grant  our  bero*s  hope  hmg  toil 
And  comprdiensi¥e  genius  crown. 
All  sciences,  all  arts  his  noi]. 

Yet  what  reward,  or  what  renown? 

^  Envy,  innate  in  Yulgar  souls, 

Envy  steps  in  and  stops  his  rise ; 
Envy  with  poisooM  tarnish  fouls 
His  lustre,  and  his  worth  decries. 

'*  He  lives  inglorious  or  in  want, 

To  college  and  old  books  confined  ; 
Instead  of  learnM,  he  *s  calPd  pedant ; 

Dunces  advanced,  he  *s  left  behind ; 
Yet  left  content,  a  genuine  stoick  he- 
Great  without  patron,  rich  without  South  Sea.** — ^Boswell.    . 

A  difftrent,  and  probably  a  more  accurate  copy  of  these  spirited  verses  ia  to 
be  found  in  "  The  (Jrovc,  or  a  Collection  of  Original  Poems  and  Translations,** 
&c  1721.  In  this  miscelkny  the  last  stansa,  which  in  I>od8ley*8  copy  is 
unquestionably  uncouth,  is  thus  exhibited : 

"  Irigloriout  or  by  wantt  enthraltd. 
To  college  and  old  books  confined, 
J  pedant  froffi  his  learmng  calVd^ 

Dunces  advanced,  he*s  left  behind.**~J.  Boswell. 

>  The  difference  between  Johnson  and  Smith  is  apparent  even  in  this  slight 
instance.  Smith  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  application,  and  had  his  mind 
crowded  with  all  manner  o(  subjects ;  but  the  force,  acuteness,  and  vivacity  of 
Johnson  were  not  to  be  found  there.  He  had  book.making  so  much  in  his 
thoughts,  and  was  so  chary  of  what  might  be  turned  to  account  in  that  way, 
thathe  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  he  made  it  a  rule,  when  in  com- 
i^nv  never  to  talk  of  what  he  understood.  Beauclerk  had  for  a  short  time  a 
meuv  hiizh  opinion  of  Smith's  conversation.  Garrick,  after  listening  to  him  for 
V^U  M  to  one  of  whom  his  expectations  had  been  raised,  turned  slfly  to  a 
Sll31%S  wWip^di  him,  «  What  say  you  to  this  ?-eh  ?  FUMy,  I  think.** 


L 


ton,  lie  was  questioned  if  he  was  not  somewliat  of  a  L«igw» 
heretick  as  to  Sliaksjware,  Said  Garrick,  '  I  doubt  he 
is  a  little  of  an  iufidel.'  '  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  I  will 
stand  by  tlie  lines  I  have  written  on  ShakKiieare  in 
my  prologue  at  the  opening  of  your  theatre.'  Mr. 
Langton  suggested,  that  in  the  line, 


Juhiison  might  have  had  in  his  eye  the  passage 
tiie  '  Tempest,'  where  Prospero  says  of  Miranda, 


Johnson  said  nothing.  Garrick  then  ventured  to 
observe,  '  I  do  not  think  that  the  happiest  line  in  the 
praise  of  Shaks|K*are.'  Johnson  exelaimed  (smiling), 
'  Prosaical  rogues  !  next  time  1  write,  I  'II  make  both 
time  and  space  pant '.' 

"  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  formerly  a  nide 
custom  for  those  who  were  sailing  upon  the  Thames 
to  accost  each  other  as  they  passed  in  the  most 
abusive  language  they  could  invent;  generally,  how- 
ever, with  as  much  satirical  humour  as  they  were 
capable  of  producing.  Addison  gives  a  specimen  of 
this  ribaldry  in  Number  383  of  '  The  Spectator," 
wben  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  and  he  are  going  to 

>  J  am  HiiTy  lo  see  in  the  "  Tnuisulinns  of  the  Ro}iI  SociFtf  of  Edinburgh," 
vol.  iL  "An  Effiay  OD  ih<!  ChacBcicr  nr  Ilumlct."  writtvn.  1  should  ■uppo»,b}' 
■  nr;  jcning  man,  though  called  "  Reierend,"  wlio  npesks  wiih  prcanmptuous 
pttulancc  of  the  firti  litoary  cboractijT  of  his  ag&  AmidHl  a  idoudy  amfusioii 
of  Korda  (which  hath  of  late  too  ofko  paued  in  Scotland  for  mclapliyikhi),  he 
Ihu*  lenluns  to  oiiicise  one  of  the  nobleilliMi  in  our  language: — ■*  Dr.  Jtdin- 
Kn  has  ranukFd,  that  'Time  toiled  after  him  \a  vain.*  But  I  sbould  appri. 
bend,  thatlhis  U  eulirrlg  lo  mitlake  Ihc  character.  Tunc  tmlaaRGr  evfrt/grrat 
fHoN,  as  well  s»  »fler  Shakipeare.  Thr;  n-of fciw^j  uf  an  ordinary  mind  btrp  pace, 
indeal,  »illi  linie  ;  theyrooieno  faster;  Ihrt/  harriMrhrglHHiiie,  their  middlf, 
and  tluir  end  ;  but  luperiour  miluro  can  rcdnec  Iheie  into  a  peinl.  Tbej  dp 
IMK,  Indeed,  npprcu  them  ;  bui  ihcy  ttuffui,  or  ihcy  luck  llirtn  up  in  the 
brtail."  The  learned  aodely,  under  whotr  «Bnclion  audit.gabhlc  it  luhcred 
into  the  world,  would  do  welt  to  oiler  a  preitiiuni  to  any  tat  whu  will  discover 
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h^D^ton  Spring-garden  \  Johnson  was  once  emin^atly  suc- 
cessful in  this  species  of  contest.  A  fellow  having 
attacked  him  with  some  coarse  raillery,  Johnson  an- 
swered him  thus,  '  Sir,  your  wife,  under  pretence  of 
keeping  a  hatcdytiouse^  is  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.' 
One  evening  when  he  and  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  were  in  company  together,  and  the  admirable 
scolding  of  Timon  of  Athens  was  mentioned,  this 
instance  of  Johnson's  was  quoted,  and  thought  to 
have  at  least  equal  excellence. 

**  As  Johnson  always  allowed  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  Mr.  Burke,  so  Mr.  Burke  was  fully  sensible 
of  the  wonderful  powers  of  Johnson.  Mr.  Langton 
recollects  having  passed  an  evening  with  both  of 
them,  when  Mr.  Burke  repeatedly  entered  upon  to- 
picks  which  it  was  evident  he  would  have  illustrated 
with  extensive  knowledge  and  richness  of  expression ; 
but  Johnson  always  seized  upon  the  conversation,  in 
which,  however,  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  most  mas- 
terly manner.  As  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Langton 
were  walking  home,  Mr.  Burke  observed  that  John- 
son had  been  very  great  that  night :  Mr.  Langton 
joined  in  this,  but  added,  he  could  have  wished  to 
hear  more  from  another  person  (plainly  intimating 
that  he  meant  Mr.  Burke).  *  O,  no,'  said  Mr.  Burke, 

*  it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  rung  the  bell  to  him.' 

"  Beaiiclerk  having  observed  to  him  of  one  of  their 
friends,  that  he  was  awkward  at  counting  money ; 

*  Why,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  *  I  am  likewise  awkward 
at  counting  money.  But  then,  sir,  the  reason  is 
plain ;  I  have  had  very  little  money  to  count.' 

"  He  had  an  abhorrence  of  affectation.  Talking 
of  old  Mr.  Langton,  of  whom  he  said,  *  Sir,  you  will 
seldom  see  such  a  gentleman,  such  are  his  stores  of 

'  [VauxhalU-ED.J 
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literature  ',  such  his  knowledge  m  divinity,  and  sut-h  1"uihii>i 
bis  exemplary  life;'  he  added,  'and,  sir,  he  has  no 
grimace,  no  gesticiUatlou,  no  bursts  of  adniiratioit  on 
trivial  occasions :  he  never  embraces  you  with  aa 
overacted  cordiality.' 

"  Being  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who  tliought 
fit  to  maintain  Dr.  Berkeley's  ingenious  philosophy, 
that  nothing  exists  but  as  perceived  by  some  mind; 
when  the  gentleman  was  going  away,  Johnson  said 
to  him,  '  Pray,  sir,  don't  leave  us ;  for  we  may  per- 
lii^is  forget  to  think  of  you,  and  then  you  will  cease 
to  exist.* 

"  Goldsmith,  upon  being  visited  by  Johnson  one 
day  in  the  Temple,  said  to  him  with  a  little  jealousy 
of  the  appearance  of  his  accommodation,  '  I  shall  soon 
be  in  better  chambers  than  these.*  Johnson  at  tlie 
same  time  checked  him  and  paid  him  a  handsome 
compliment,  implying  that  a  man  of  his  talents  should 
be  above  attention  to  such  distinctions, — '  Nay^  sir, 
never  mind  that :  A'i7  te  qtieesiveris  extra.' 

"  At  the  time  when  his  jtension  was  granted  to 
him,  he  said,  with  a  noble  literary  ambition,  '  Had 
this  happened  twenty  years  ago,  I  should  have  gone 
to  Constantinople  to  learn  Arabick,  as  Pococke  did.' 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  niceness  of  his  taste,  though 
be  praised  'West's  translation  of  Pindar,  he  pointed 
out  the  following  passages  as  faulty,  by  expressing  a 
circumstance  so  minute  as  to  detract  from  the  general 
dignity  which  should  prevail : 


'  Down  then  from  [hy  |lilleriDj{  nail. 
Take,  O  Must,  lb;  Dniu  Ific' 
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Ungton  "  When  Mr.  Vesey  *  was  proposed  as  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Club,  Mr.  Burke  began  by  saying  that 
he  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners.  *  Sir/  said  John* 
son,  '  you  need  say  no  more.  When  you  have  said 
a  man  of  gentle  manners,  you  have  said  enough.' 

Piozzi,        [Yet  he  afterwards  found  that  gentle  manners 

^'  ^^'  alone  were  not  "  enough ;"  for  when  Mrs.  Piozzi  once 
asked  him  concerning  the  conversational  powers  of 
Mr.  Vesey  -,  with  whom  she  was  unacquainted,  "  He 
talked  to  me,"  said  Johnson,  **  one  day  at  t/ie  Club 
concerning  Catiline's  conspiracy,  so  I  withdrew  my 
attention  and  thought  about  Tom  Thumb."] 

liMgton  "  The  late  Mr.  Fitzherbert  told  Mr.  Langton  that 
Johnson  said  to  him,  *  Sir,  a  man  has  no  more  right 
to  saj/  an  uncivil  thing,  than  to  act  one ;  no  more 
right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to  another  than  to  knock 
him  down.' 

"  *  My  dear  friend.  Dr.  Bathurst,'  said  he,  with  a 
warmth  of  approbation,  *  declared  he  was  glad  that 
his  father,  who  was  a  West  India  planter,  had  left 
his  affairs  in  total  ruin,  because,  having  no  estate,  he 
was  not  under  the  temptation  of  having  slaves.' 

"  Richardson  had  little  conversation,  except  about 
his  own  works,  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said 
he  was  always  willing  to  talk,  and  glad  to  have  them 
introduced.  Johnson,  when  he  carried  Mr.  Langton 
to  see  him^  professed  that  he  could  bring  him  out 
into  conversation,  and  used  this  allusive  expression, 
*  Sir,  I  can  make  him  rear.'     But  he  failed;  for  in 

1  The  Right  Honourable  Agmondesham  Vesey  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Literary  Club  in  1773,  and  died  August  llth,  1786.— Malone. 

•  [Mrs.  Piozzi  only  says  "  a  ffenlleman,''  Mr.  Malone*8  MS.  note  to  the  Anec 
dotes  supplies  the  name.  Miss  Reynolds  also  rccoUectt  an  anecdote  of  Mr. 
Vesey 's  first  appearance  at  the  Club,  which  proves  that,  however  Dr.  Johnson 
may  have  admired  Mr.  Vesey's  gentle  manwrty  he  did  not  imitate  them, 
"  When  a  gentleman  at  the  Cluh,  on  presenting  his  friend,  said, '  This,  sir,  is 
Mr.  Vesey'—*  I  see  him,*  said  Dr.  Johnson,  and  immediately  turned  away." 
f^ecolkciiofit, — Ko.  ] 
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tliat  interview  Richardson  said  little  else  than  that  i-sng"* 
there  lay  in  the  room  a  translation  of  iiis  Clarissa 
into  German. 

"  Once  when  somebody  produced  a  newspaper  in 
which  there  was  a  letter  of  stupid  abuse  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  of  which  Johnson  himst^lf  came  in  for  a 
sliare,  '  Pray,'  said  he,  '  let  us  have  it  read  aloud 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  which  being  done,  he,  with 
a  ludicrous  earnestness,  and  not  directing  hia  look  to 
any  particular  jierson,  called  out,  '  Are  we  alive  after 
all  this  satire?' 

"  He  hod  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  political 
character  of  Seeker,  one  instance  of  which  appeared 
at  Oxford,  where  he  expressed  great  dissatisfai^'tion 
at  his  varying  the  old-established  toast, ' Church  and 
king.'  '  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,'  said  he, 
with  an  affected,  smooth,  smiling  grimace,  '  drinks, 
'Constitution  inchurch  and  state."  Being  asked  what 
difference  there  was  between  the  two  toasts,  he  said, 
*  Why,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  he  meant  something.' 
Yet  when  the  life  of  that  prelate,  prefixed  to  his 
sermons  by  Dr.  Porteus  and  Dr.  Stinton,  his  chaji- 
lains,  first  came  out,  lie  read  it  with  the  utmost 
avidity,  and  said,  '  It  is  a  life  well  written,  and  that 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded.' 

"  Of  a  certain  noble  lord  ',  he  said,  '  Respect  him 
you  could  not ;  for  he  had  no  mind  of  his  own. 
Love  him  you  could  not ;  for  that  which  you  could 
do  with  him  every  one  else  could.' 

"  Of  Dr.  Goldsmith  he  said,  '  No  man  was  more 
foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more 
wise  when  he  had.' 

"  He  told,  in  his  lively  manner,  the  following 
literary  anecdote : — *  Green  and  Guthrie,  an  Irishman 
and  a  Scotchman,  undertook  a  translation  of  Du- 

>  [!mc  anU,  p.  M-J,  »n  aUnAv  to  liit  ovcr-cirU  lord — Ed.| 
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halde's  Histoiy  of  China.  Green  said  of  Guthrie, 
that  he  knew  no  English,  and  Guthrie  of  Green,  that 
he  knew  no  French;  and  these  two  undertook  to 
translate  Duhalde's  History  of  China.  In  this  trans- 
lation there  was  found,  *  the  twenty- sixth  day  of  the 
new  moon.'  Now,  as  the  whole  age  of  the  moon  is 
but  twenty-eight  days,  the  moon,  instead  of  being 
new,  was  nearly  as  old  as  it  could  be.  The  blunder 
arose  from  their  mistaking  the  word  neuviime,  ninth, 
for  noHteUe^  or  neurey  new.' 

^  Talking  of  Dr.  Blagden's '  copiousness  and  pre- 
cision of  communication.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  ^  Blagden, 
sir,  is  a  delightful  fellow  -.' 

*^  On  occasion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  publishing  his 
pamphlet  of  *  The  False  Alarm,'  there  came  out  a 
ver\'  angr\'  answer  (by  many  supposed  to  be  by  Mr. 
Wilkes).  Dr.  Johnson  determined  on  not  answering 
it ;  but,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Langton,  mentioned 
a  particular  or  two,  which,  if  he  had  replied  to  it, 
he  might  perhaps  have  inserted.  In  the  answerer's 
pamphlet,  it  had  been  said  with  solemnity,  *  Do  you 
consider,  sir,  that  a  house  of  commons  is  to  the  people 
as  a  creature  is  to  its  Creator  ?'  *  To  this  question,' 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  *  I  could  have  replied,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  idea  of  a  Creator  must  be  such  as  that 
he  has  a  power  to  unmake  or  annihilate  his  creature. 
Then  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  a  creature  can 
make  laws  for  its  Creator  \' 

*' '  Depend  upon  it,'  said  he,  *  that  if  a  man  talks 
of  his  misfortunes,  there  is  something  in  them  that 
is  not  disagreeable  to  him  ;  for  where  there  is  nothing 

»  [Aft-rwards  Sir  Charles  Blagden — Ed.] 

•  I  Hero  in  the  first  idition  ended  Mr.  Ijangton*s  CoUcctanea, — Ed.] 
3  ilis  profound  adoration  of  the  (ireat  First  Cause  wa?  such  as  to  set  him 
above  that  **  pldloaophy  and  vain  deceit""  with  which  men  of  narrow  conceptions 
have  bteii  infected.  I  have  heard  hiin  strongly  maintain  that  *'''  what  i.s  right 
b  not  so  flora  any  natural  fitness,  but  because  God  wills  it  to  be  right  ;**  and  it 
is  certainly  so,  because  he  has  predisposed  the  relations  of  things  so,  as  that 
which  he  wiila  must  be  right — BoswEMU 


but  pure  misery,  there  never  is  any  recourse  to  the  Ungwa 
mention  of  it.' 

'"A  man  must  be  a  poor  beast,  that  shoiiid  read 
no  more  in  quantity  than  he  could  titter  aloud.' 

"'  Inilac,  in  '  Rasselas,'  I  spelt  with  a  f  at  the 
end,  because  it  is  less  like  English,  which  should 
always  have  the  Paxon  k  added  to  the  c'.' 

"  '  Many  a  man  is  mad  in  certain  instances,  and 
goes  through  life  without  having  it  perceived.  For 
example,  a  madness  has  seized  a  person  %  of  sup- 
iwsing  himself  obliged  literally  to  pray  continually: 
had  the  madness  turned  the  opposite  way,  and  the 
person  thought  it  a  crime  ever  to  pray,  it  might  not 
improbably  have  continued  unobserved.' 

"  He  apprehended  that  the  delineation  oi  charac- 
ters in  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  the  '  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand'  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind 
that  was  known. 

"  '  Supposing,'  said  he,  '  a  wife  to  be  of  a  studious 
or  argumentative  turn,  it  would  be  very  troublesome: 
for  instance,  if  a  woman  should  continually  dwell 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Arian  heresy.' 

'"No  man  speaks  concerning  another,  even  sup- 
jiose  it  to  be  in  his  praise,  if  he  thinks  he  does  not 
hear  him,  exactly  as  he  would  if  he  thought  he  was 
within  hearing.' 

"'The  applause  of  a  single  human  being  is  of 
great  consequence.'  This  he  said  to  nie  with  great 
earnestness  of  manner,  very  near  the  time  of  his 
decease,  on  occasion  of  having  desired  nie  to  read  a 
letter  addressed  to  him   from  some  person  in  the 

>  t  bope  the  aulhorily  of  the  grtBl  master  of  out  language  will  itop  that  cur- 
tailing niTiaTiition   by  which  wc  nee  cHlic,  publit\  kc.  fnquoitly  wrilicn  initead 

ol crilitk,fiililirk.  Aic BoSweli..    [M'tiy  thould  wc  aol  reinnch in ubvioun 

Hipcdluily?     In  the  preceding  igc,  public  mil  critic  were  wiitixn  pMilii/ut  and 

'  [JohnKm  llad,  tw  doubt,  his  poor  fnend  Sourt  in  his  KCoUin:lian :  kc 
aiUt,  roL  i-  p.  4M — Eo.]  _ 
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north  of  England ;  which  when  I  had  done,  and  he 
asked  me  what  the  contents  were,  as  I  thought  bemg 
particular  upon  it  inight  fatigue  him,  it  being  of 
great  length,  I  only  told  him  in  general  that  it  was 
highly  in  his  praise ;  and  then  he  expressed  himself 
as  above. 

^^  He  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  what 
Baretti  had  told  him ;  that,  meeting  in  the  course  of 
his  studying  English  with  an  excellent  paper  in  *  The 
Spectator,*  one  of  four  that  were  written  by  the 
respectable  dissenting  minister  Mr.  Grove  of  Taun- 
ton, and  obser\*ing  the  genius  and  energy  of  mind 
that  it  exhibits,  it  greatly  quickened  his  curiosity  to 
visit  our  countr}' ;  as  he  thought,  if  such  were  the 
lighter  periodical  essays  of  our  authors,  their  pro- 
ductions on  more  weighty  occasions  must  be  won- 
derful indeed ! 

"  He  observed  once,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  that 
a  beggar  in  the  street  will  more  readily  ask  alms  from 
a  fnaUy  though  there  should  be  no  marks  of  wealth 
in  his  appearance,  than  from  even  a  well-dressed 
woman  * ;  which  he  accounted  for  from  the  great 
degree  of  carefulness  as  to  money,  that  is  to  be  found 
in  women :  saying  farther  upon  it,  that  the  oppor- 
tunities in  general  that  they  possess  of  improving 
their  condition  are  much  fewer  than  men  have ;  and 
adding,  as  he  looked  round  the  company,  which  con- 
sisted of  men  only,  *  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  does 
not  think  he  might  be  richer,  if  he  would  use  his 
endeavour.' 

**  He  thus  characterised  an  ingenious  writer  of  his 
acquaintance :  '  Sir,  he  is  an  enthusiast  by  rule/ 

**  *  He  may  hold  up  that  shield  against  all  Jiis 
enemies^*  was  an  observation  on  Homer,  in  reference 

<  Sterne  ih  of  a  direct  contrary  opinion.     See  his  "  Sentimental  Journey  ;** 
article,  The  Myttcry.-^Bosv Ehh* 


to  his  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  made  by  Lwigton 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  wife  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
of  Derbyshire,  and  respected  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a 
very  fine  one'.     He  had  in  general  a  very  high  opi- 
nion of  that  lady's  understanding. 

"An  observation  of  Bathurst's  may  lie  mentioned, 
which  Johnson  repeated,  apiwaring  to  acknowledge 
it  to  i)e  well  founded  ;  namely,  it  was  somewhat 
remarkable  how  seldom,  on  occasion  of  coming  into 
the  company  of  any  new  person,  one  felt  any  wish 
or  inclination  to  see  him  again." 


[As  we  now  approach  the  period  when  his  inti-  ed. 
macy  with  Mrs.  Thrale  ceased,  this  seenia  to  be  a 
proper  place  for  inserting,  after  the  Collectanea  of 
Mr.  Langton,  those  anecdotes  published  by  that  tady 
which  have  not  been  introduced  in  other  places  of 
this  work.] 

["  To  recollect  and  repeat  the  sayings  of  Dr.  Piwai 
Johnson,  is  almost  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  p,"|'^ 
writers  of  his  life  ;  as  his  life,  at  least  since  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  consisted  in  little  else  than 
talking,  when  he  was  not  absolutely  employed  in 
some  serious  piece  of  work;  and  whatever  work  he 
did  seemed  so  much  below  his  powers  of  perform- 
ance, that  he  appeared  the  idlest  of  all  human  beings ; 
ever  musing  till  he  was<called  out  to  converse,  and 
conversing  till  the  fatigue  of  his  friends,  or  the 
promptitude  of  his  own  temper  to  take  offence,  con- 
signed him  back  again  to  silent  meditation. 

"Dr.  Johnson  indeed,  as  he  .was  a  very  talking  p.  igo. 


<  (Thii  puuge  wenu  nai  Tcry  iaicUifiibli;.  Periiftp*  ihc  ubmvition  might 
mean  that  Uoiiier'j  ilcKripIian  ortlic  nhield  of  AchLllei  wm  bo  mutecly  thai  it 
alone  wu  lufficienl  la  [irov«  him  a  gnu  pocl,  and  to  lum  all  the  ihnfu  of 
diticun].  Tht'  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  obwrve  that  mauy  of  thcae  aaec. 
data  are  rcry  obKurely  cxprcsicd,  and  tliai  difTercut  topic*  a 
jDmbled  into  one  poragTaph — Ko.  ] 
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man  himself  had  an  idea  that  nothing  promoted 
happinesB  8o  much  as  conTersaticm. 

p.  212.  **  The  sayiDg  of  the  old  philosopher^  who  observes, 
^  that  he  who  wants  least  is  most  like  the  gods,  who 
want  nothing/  was  a  farourite  sentence  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  on  his  own  part  required  less  attend- 
ance, sick  or  well,  than  ever  I  saw  any  human  crea- 
ture. Conversation  was  all  he  required  to  make  him 
happy ;  and  when  he  would  have  tea  made  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  only  that  there  might 
be  a  certainty  of  detaining  his  companions  round  him. 
On  that  principle  it  was  that  he  preferred  winter  to 
summer,  when  the  heat  of  the  weather  gave  people 
an  excuse  to  stroll  about,  and  walk  for  pleasure  in 
the  shade,  while  he  wished  to  sit  still  on  a  chair,  and 
chat  day  after  day,  till  somebody  proposed  a  drive  in 
the  coach ;  and  that  was  the  most  delicious  mcHuent 
of  his  life.  'But  the  carriage  must  stop  sometime,' 
as  he  said,  '  and  the  people  would  come  home  at 
last ;'  so  his  pleasure  was  of  short  duration. 

p.  61.  '^  As  ethics  or  figures,  or  metaphysical  reasoning, 
was  the  sort  of  talk  he  most  delighted  in,  so  no  kind 
of  conversation  pleased  him  less,  I  think,  than  when 
the  subject  was  historical  fact  or  general  polity. 
*  What  shall  we  learn  from  that  stuff?'  said  John- 
son :  '  let  us  not  fancy  like  Swift  that  we  are  exalting 
a  woman's  character  by  telling  how  she 

Cad.  &  '  Could  name  the  ancient  heroes  round, 

Vanessa  Explain  for  what  they  were  renown*d,  &c.  *  * 

I  must  not  however  lead  my  readers  to  suppose  that 
he  meant  to  reserve  such  talk  for  men's  company  as 
a  proof  of  pre-eminence.  *  He  never,*  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  *  desired  to  hear  of  the  Punic  war  while 
he  lived :  such  conversation  was  lost  time,'  he  said, 
^  and  carried  one  away  from  common  life,  leaving  no 
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ideas  bcliind  which  could  serve  livins  wieiit  as  warn-  fw"' 

....  CO  ^,j^ 

tug  or  direction. 


Bui  bow  would  Brutus  in  mj  pUce?' 

And  now,'  cries  Dr.  Johnson,  laughing  with  ob- 
streperous violence,  '  if  these  two  foolish  lines  can  be ' 
equalled  in  folly',  except  by  the  two  succeeding  ones 
— show  them  me.' 

"With  a  contempt  not  inferior  he  received  the  p- if». 
praises  of  a  pretty  lady's  face  and  behaviour.  '  She 
says  nothing,  sir,'  answered  Johnson ;  '  a  talking 
blackamoor  were  better  than  a  white  creature  who 
adds  nothing  to  life — and  sitting  down  before  one 
thus  desperately  silent  takes  away  the  confidence 
one  should  have  in  the  company  of  her  chair  if  she  j 
were  once  out  of  it.' 

"  No  oue  was  however  less  willing  to  begin  any  ' 


•  \ThtK  ire  two  lino  of  Swift'.  iT.ri  la  SUlIa.  1720,      Dr.  Johnson's 
sun  wu  UM  Tiolcnl,  rail  inilevil   he  Mnns  doI  Io  hitTC  cotnctif  undentood    i 
■lie  dean's  illustntion.     He  is  laying  down  certnin  (^cral  nilu  I'ar  ^i  ' 
guuhing  wli«  honoar  w,  and  he  enpows  the  maaj  false  meauing*  whit*      . 
world  uugui  IO  ihal   word,     ile  pronitdi  to  saf  that  meo  should  nol  decide 
wh«l  is  hoHOHialk  by  a  rcreivna  lo  Meir  uifi  feelings  and  drcutntlaDMi, 
which  iwUirally  biai   ihe  judgment,  but  should  conuder,  without  reretcBH    i 
to  (df,  bow  a  wile  and  good  man  would  act 

"  In  poinn  of  honour  lo  be  tried, 

AUpauion  must  be  laid  aside;  I 

Ask  no  advice,  but  think  alone  ; 

i^uppose  the  question  ml  jour  own  :  ' 

'Haw  shall  I  act?'  is  nol  the  ca«; 

But  how  would  Bnttui  in  iny  pl.TK  ? 

In  such  a  cuk  wouU  Cats  bind  ? 

And  how  would  Socrata  proceed?" 

whole  conlexl  of  the  pnan,  that 
!  representativea  of  Patiiotiain  and 
V  inue,  anu  as  me  names  oi  f.niHi,  aavxut,  or  Fauddrm  are  used  Benerieally 
10  stgniry  ia/iinauui  jKTriom:  so  here,  Btuiia,  Calo,  and  Socrala  (winch  mi{^ 
as  well  have  been  Sydney,  Sumrrj,  or  ClartnilOH,  or  any  other  iDusUiou* 
(uunea),  ue  used  as  tenns  of  honour  to  give  point  and  a  kind  of  dramatic  efUtt  | 
to  the  general  proposiliuii.  Swift  netei  dreamt  (as  Mn.  Pioizi's  repon  wouU  i 
lead  ui  to  think  thai  Johnson  supposed)  to  advne  that  our  rules  of  atndnn 
mar  to  be  drawn  (rom  the  actual  events  of  Qreek  and  Rouiao  history.  Thit 
would  have  been  as  absurd  as  Johnson's  own  introduciinn  of  Roman  mannen 
into  LcHioH  in  hit  deaciiptian  of  the  burning  of  Orgilio's  palace,  or  the  invo- 
falion  of  Democtilui,  which  sounds  so  stnngdy  amidst  the  modem  iilusuatlaiui 
of  hia  own  bewiliful  and  splendid  VaHilg  of  Human  ITiiAej.— Ed.] 
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discourse  than  himself.  His  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
Tyers^  said  he  was  like  the  ghosts^  who  never 
speak  till  they  are  spoken  to ;  and  he  liked  the  ex- 
pression so  well,  that  he  often  repeated  it.  He  had 
indeed  no  necessity  to  lead  the  stream  of  chat  to  a 
favourite  channel,  that  his  fulness  on  the  subject 
might  be  shown  more  clearly,  whatever  was  the  topic; 
and  he  usually  left  the  choice  to  others.  His  in- 
formation enlightened,  his  argument  strengthened, 
and  his  wit  made  it  ever  remembered.  Of  him  it 
might  have  been  said,  as  he  often  delighted  to  say 
of  Edmund  Burke,  ^  that  you  could  not  stand  five 
minutes  with  that  man  beneath  a  shed  while  it  rained, 
but  you  must  be  convinced  you  had  been  standing 
with  the  greatest  man  you  had  ever  yet  seen.* 

p.  184.  *^  Having  reduced  his  amusements  to  the  plea- 
sures of  conversation  merely,  what  wonder  that  John- 
son should  have  had  an  avidity  for  the  sole  delight 
he  was  able  to  enjoy  ?  No  man  conversed  so  well  as 
he  on  every  subject ;  no  man  so  acutely  discerned  the 
reason  of  every  fact,  the  motive  of  every  action,  the 
end  of  every  design.  He  was  indeed  often  pained  by 
the  ignorance  or  cauiseless  wonder  of  those  who  knew 
less  than  himself,  though  he  seldom  drove  them  away 
with  apparent  scorn,  unless  he  thought  they  added 
presumption  to  stupidity. 

p.  73.  "  He  would  sometimes  good-naturedly  enter  into 
a  long  chat  for  the  instruction  or  entertainment 
of  people  he  despised.  I  perfectly  recollect  his  con- 
descending to  delight  ray  daughter's  dancing-master 
with  a  long  argument  about  hi^  art ;  which  the  man 
protested,  at  the  close  of  the  discourse,  the  doctor 
knew  more  of  than  himself,  and  was  astonished, 
enlightened,  and  amused,  by  the  talk  of  a  person 
little  likely  to  make  a  good  disquisition  upon  dancing. 

'  [See  anU,  vol  i.  p.  304,  and  voL  iii.  p.  l(i6...^D.] 


"  I  have  sometimes  indeed  been  rather  pleased  than  Pi""' 
vexed  when  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  a  rough  answer  p.  73, 
to  a  man  who  ])erhaj)s  deserved  one  oidy  half  as 
rongb,  because  I  knew  lie  would  repent  of  bis  hasty 
reproof,  and  make  tis  all  amends  by  some  conversa- 
tion at  once  instructive  and  entertaining.  A  young 
fellow  asked  him  abruptly  one  day,  'Pray, sir,  what  and 
where  is  PalmjTa  ?  1  bean!  somebody  talk  last  night 
oftbe  ruins  of  Palmyra.'  *'Tisa  hill  in  Ireland,' replies 
Johnson,  *  with  palms  growing  on  the  top,  and  a  bog 
at  the  bottom,  and  so  they  call  it  Palm-viira'  Seeing 
however  that  the  lad  thought  him  serious,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  information,  be  undeceived  him 
very  gently  indeed  ;  told  him  the  history,  geography, 
and  chronology,  of  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  with 
every  incident,  I  think,  that  literature  could  furnish 
or  eloquence  express,  from  the  building  of  Solomon's 
palace  down  to  the  \  oyage  of  Dawkins  and  Wood. 

"  He  had  no  taste  for  the  usual  enjoyments  and  p.  aw. 
occupations  of  a  eountry  life,  and  would  say,  '  that 
after  one  had  gathered  apples  in  an  orchard,  one 
wishes  to  see  them  well  baked,  and  removed  to  a 
Xiondon  eating-house  for  enjoyment.'  Witli  such 
notions,  who  eau  wonder  be  often  ccmj>lained  of 
us  for  living  so  much  in  the  country — '  Feeding 
the  chickens,'  as  be  said  I  did,  '  till  I  starved  my 
own  understanding.'  '  Get,  however,'  said  he,  '  a 
book  about  gardening,  and  study  it  hard,  since  you 
icill  pass  your  life  with  birds  and  flowers,  and  learn 
to  raise  the  largest  turnips  and  to  breed  tiie  biggest 
fowls.'  It  was  vain  to  assure  him  that  the  good- 
ness of  such  dishes  did  not  deiwnd  upon  their  size; 
be  laughed  at  the  people  who  covered  their  canals 
with  foreign  fowls,  '  when,'  says  be,  '  our  own  geese 
and  ganders  are  twice  as  large ;  if  we  fetched  better 
animals  from  distant  nations,  there  might  be  some 

VOL.  IV.  B  U 
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PkwiS  sense  in  the  preference :  but  to  get  cows  from  Al- 
demey,  or  water-fowl  from  China,  only  to  see  nature 
degenerating  round  us,  is  a  poor  ambition  indeed.' 

^*  Nor  was  Dr.  Johnson  more  merciful  with  regard 
to  the  amusements  people  are  contented  to  call  audi. 
*  You  hunt  in  the  morning/  says  he,  *  and  crowd 
to  the  public  rooms  at  night,  and  call  it  dwersiom ; 
when  your  heart  knows  it  is  perishing  with  poverty 
of  pleasures,  and  your  wits  get  blunted  for  want  of 
some  other  mind  to  sharpen  them  upon.  There  is 
in  this  world  no  real  delight  (excepting  those  of 
sensuality)  but  exchange  of  ideas  in  con versaticm ; 
and  whoever  has  once  experienced  the  fiill  flow  ni 
London  talk,  when  he  retires  to  country  firiendships 
and  rural  sports,  must  either  be  contented  to  turn 
baby  again  and  play  with  the  rattle,  or  he  will  pine 
away  like  a  great  fish  in  a  little  pond,  and  die  for 
want  of  his  usual  food.' — ^  Books  without  the  know* 
ledge  of  life  are  useless/  I  have  heard  him  say ;  *  for 
what  should  books  teach  but  the  art  of  living  ?  To 
study  manners,  however,  only  in  coffee-houses,  is 
more  than  equally  imperfect ;  the  minds  of  men  who 
acquire  no  solid  learning,  and  only  exist  on  the  daily 
forage  that  they  pick  up  by  running  about,  and 
snatching  what  drops  from  their  neighbours,  asigno* 
rant  as  themselves,  will  never  ferment  into  any 
knowledge  valuable  or  durable;  but  like  the  light 
wines  we  drink  in  hot  countries,  please  for  the  mo* 
ment,  though  incapable  of  keeping.  In  the  study  at 
mankind  much  will  be  found  to  swim  as  froth,  and 
much  must  sink  as  feculence,  before  the  wine  can 
have  its  effect,  and  become  that  noblest  liquor  which 
rejoices  the  heart  and  gives  vigour  to  the  imagina- 
tion.' 
81.  "  *  Solitude,'  he  one  day  added,  *  is  dangerous  to 
reason,  without  being  favourable  to  virtue :  pleasures 
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of  some  sort  are  necessary  to  the  intellectual  as  to  P'«»' 
the  corporeal  health  ;  and  those  who  resist  gaiety  will  p.  a\. 
be  likely  for  the  most  part  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  appe- 
tite :  for  the  solicitations  of  sense  are  always  at  hand; 
and  a  dram  to  a  vacant  and  solitary  person  is  a  speedy 
and  seducing  relief.    Remember,'  continued  be, '  that 

the  solitary  mortal  is  certainly  luxurious,  probably  ^^ 

superstitious,  aud  possibly  mad :  the  mind  stagnates  ^M 

for  «-ant  of  employment,  prows  morbid,  and  is  extin-  ^M 

pushed  like  a  candle  in  foul  air.'     It  was  on  this  ^M 

principle  that  Johnson  encomaged  parents  to  carry  ^| 

their  daughters  early  and  much  into  company  ;  '  for  ^H 

what  harm  can  be  done  before  so  many  witnesses?  ^H 

Solitude  is  the  surest  nurse  of  all  prurient  passions;  ^M 

and  n  girl  in  the  hurry  of  preparation,  or  tumult  of  ^H 

gaiety,  has  neither  inclination  nor  leisure  to  let  tendei  ^H 

expressions  soften  or  sink  into  her  heart.     The  ball^  ^M 

the  show,  are  not  the  dangerous  places :  no,  't  is  the  ^| 

private  friend,  the  kind  consoler,  the  companion  of  ^H 

the  easy  vacant  hour,  whose  compliance  with  bet  ^M 

opinions  can  flatter  her  vanity,  and  whose  conversa-  ^H 

tion  can  just  soothe,  without  ever  stretching  her  ^M 

niiiid,    that  is    the    lover    to  be    feared;    he    who  ^M 

buzzes  in  her  ear  at  court,  or  at  the  opera,  must  bft  ^| 

contented  to  buzz  in  vain.'    These  notions  Dr.  John-  ^H 

son  carried  so  very  far,  that  I  have  hoard  him  say,  ^| 

'  If  you  would  shut  up  any  man  with  any  woman,  ^M 

so  as  to  make  thoni  derive  their  whole  pleasure  from  ^M 

eacJi  other,  they  would  inevitably  fall  in  love,  as  it  is  ^M 

called,  with  each  other;  but  at  sis  months'  end,  if  ^M 

you  would  throw  them  both  into  public  life,  where  ^M 

they  might  change  partners  at  pleasure,  each  would<  ^| 

soon  forget  that  fondness  which  mutual  dependence  ^M 

and    the   jjaucitv   of  general   amusement  alone   had.  ^H 
caused,  and  each  would  separately  feel  delighted  by 
their  release.' 

BBS  ^ 
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Pi<»«i         «  The  vacuity  of  life  had  at  some  early  period  of 

p.  117.  his  life  struck  so  forcibly  on  the  mind  of  Dr.  John- 
son, that  it  became  by  repeated  impression  his  fa- 
vourite hypothesis,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his 
reasonings  commonly  ended  there,  wherever  they 
might  begin.  Such  things  therefore  as  other  phi- 
losophers often  attribute  to  various  and  contradictory 
causes,  appeared  to  him  uniform  enough;  all  was 
done  to  fill  up  the  time,  upon  his  principle.  I  used 
to  tell  him,  that  it  was  like  the  clown's  answer  in 
As  You  Like  It,  of  *Oh  Lord,  sir!'  for  that  it 
suited  every  occasion.  One  man,  for  example,  was 
profligate  and  wild,  as  we  call  it,  followed  the  girls, 
or  sat  still  at  the  gaming-table.  ^  Why,  life  must 
be  filled  up,'  said  Johnson,  ^  and  the  man  who  is  not 
capable  of  intellectual  pleasures  must  content  himself 
with  such  as  his  senses  can  afford.'  Another  was  a 
hoarder:  *Why,  a  fellow  must  do  something;  and 
what  so  easy  to  a  narrow  mind  as  hoarding  halfpence 
till  they  turn  into  sixpences  ?' 

p.  118.  **  Avarice  was  a  vice  against  which,  however,  I 
never  much  heard  Dr.  Johnson  declaim,  till  one  re- 
presented it  to  him  connected  with  cruelty,  or  some 
such  disgraceful  companion.  *  Do  not,'  said  he, 
*  discourage  your  children  from  hoarding,  if  they 
have  a  taste  to  it :  whoever  lays  up  his  penny  rather 
than  part  with  it  for  a  cake,  at  least  is  not  the  slave 
of  gross  appetite ;  and  shows  besides  a  preference 
always  to  be  esteemed,  of  the  future  to  the  piresent 
moment.  Such  a  mind  may  be  made  a  good  one ; 
but  the  natural  spendthrift,  who  grasps  his  pleasures 
greedily  and  coarsely,  and  cares  for  nothing  but  im« 
mediate  indulgence,  is  very  little  to  be  valued  above 
a  negro.' 

p.  208.  *^  He  hated  disguise,  and  nobody  penetrated  is  to 
readily.     I  showed  him  a  letter  written  to  a  common 
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friend,  who  was  at  some  loss  for  the  explanation  of  ^' 
it.     'Whoever  wrote  it,' says  our  doctor,  'could,  ifj.. 
be  chose  it,  make  himself  understood;  but  'tis  the 
letter  of  an  embarrassed  man,  sir ;'  and  bo  the  event 
proved  it  to  be. 

"  Mysteriousness  in  trifles  offended  him  on  every 
side:  '  it  commonly  ended  in  guilt,'  he  said;  '  for 
those  who  begin  by  concealment  of  innocent  things 
will  eoon  have  something  to  hide  which  they  dare 
not  bring  to  light.'  He  therefore  encouraged  an 
openness  of  conduct,  in  women  particularly,  '  who,* 
he  observed,  '  were  often  led  away,  when  children, 
by  their  delight  and  jiower  of  surprising.' 

"He  recommended,  on  something  like  the  same  prin-  P' 
ciple,  that  when  one  person  meant  to  serve  another,  he 
should  not  go  about  it  slily,  or,  as  we  say,  underhand, 
out  of  a  false  idea  of  delicacy,  to  surprise  one's  friend 
with  an  unexpected  favour;  *  which,  ten  to  one,' 
says  he,  '  fails  to  oblige  your  acquaintance,  who  had 
some  reasons  against  such  a  mode  of  obligation,  which 
you  might  have  known  hut  for  that  suiierfluous  cun- 
ning which  you  think  an  elegance.  Oh !  never  be 
reduced  by  such  silly  pretences,' continued  he;  'if 
a  wench  wants  a  good  gown,  do  not  give  her  a  fine 
smelling-bottle,  because  that  is  more  delicate:  as  I  ' 
once  knew  a  lady  lend  the  key  of  her  library  to  a 
poor  scribbling  dependent,  as  if  she  took  the  woman 
for  an  ostrich  that  could  digest  iron.'  He  said,  in- 
deed, '  that  women  were  very  difficult  to  be  taught 
the  proper  manner  of  conferring  iiecuniary  favours; 
that  they  always  gave  too  much  money  or  too  little; 
for  that  they  had  an  idea  of  delicacy  accompanying 
their  gifts,  so  that  they  generally  rendered  them  either 
useless  or  ridiculous.' 

"  I  pitied  a  friend  before  him  who  had  a  whining  ^ 
(vife,  that  found  every  thing  painful  to  her,  and  no- 
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Ptoni     thing  pleasing — *  He  does  not  know  that  she 

p."isi.  pers/  says  Johnson ;  ^  when  a  door  has  creaked  for  a 
fortnight  together,  you  may  observe,  the  master  will 
scarcely  give  sixpence  to  get  it  oiled.' 

**  Of  another  lady,  more  insipid  than  oflfeiuivei  I 
once  heard  him  say,  *  She  has  some  softness  indeed, 
but  so  has  a  pillow.'  And  when  one  observed  in 
reply,  that  her  husband's  fidelity  and  attachment 
were  exemplary,  notwithstanding  this  low  account  at 
which  her  perfections  were  rated — *  Why,  sir,'  cries 
the  Doctor,  '  being  married  to  those  sleepy-souled 
women,  is  just  like  playing  at  cards  for  nothing ;  no 
passion  is  excited,  and  the  time  is  filled  up.  I  do 
not  however  envy  a  fellow  one  of  those  honeysudde 
wives,  for  my  part,  as  they  are  but  creepers  at  beat^ 
and  commonly  destroy  the  tree  they  so  tenderly  ding 
about.' 

p.  211.  «  Needlework  had  a  strenuous  approver  in  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  said,  ^  that  one  of  the  great  felicities 
of  female  life  was  the  general  consent  of  the  world, 
that  they  might  amuse  themselves  with  petty  occu- 
pations, which  contributed  to  the  lengthening  their 
lives,  and  preserving  their  minds  in  a  state  of  sanity.' 
'  A  man  cannot  hein  a  pocket-handkerchief,'  said  a 
lady  of  quality  to  him  one  day,  '  and  so  he  runs 
mad,  and  torments  bis  family  and  friends.'  The 
expression  struck  him  exceedingly,  and  when  one 
acquaintance  grew  troublesome,  and  another  un- 
healthy, he  used  to  quote  Lady  Frances's  ^  observa- 
tion, '  That  a  man  cannot  hem  a  pocket-handker- 
chief.* 

p,  212.  ^*  Nice  people  found  no  mercy  from  Dr.  John- 
son ;  such  I  mean  as  can  dine  only  at  four  o'clock, 
who  cannot  bear  to  be  waked  at  an  unusual  hour,  or 


I  [Lady  Frdnccii  Burgoyne,  daughter  of  ihe  last  Lovd  M«Hfa*  ,  gp  ] 
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miss  a  stated  meal  witliout  inconvenience.     He  had  Piowi 
no  such  prejudices  himself,  and  with  difficulty  forgave  '  "*" 
them  in  another.     '  Delicacy  does  not  surely  consist,' 
says  he,  '  in  impossibility  to  be  pleased ;  and  that  is 
false  dignity  indeed  which  is  content  to  depend  upon 
others.' 

"  That  poverty  Mas  an  evil  to  be  avoirled  by  all  p-  '"«■ 
Iionest  means,  however,  no  man  was  more  ready  to 
ftvow:  concealed  poverty  partii-ularly,  which  he  said 
was  the  general  corrosive  that  destroyed  the  peace  of 
almost  every  family ;  to  which  no  evening  perhaps 
ever  returned  without  some  new  project  for  hiding 
the  sorrows  and  dangers  of  the  next  day.  '  Want 
of  money,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  is  sometimes  con- 
cealed under  pretended  avarice,  and  sly  hints  of  aver- 
sion to  part  with  it :  sometimes  under  stonny  anger, 
and  affectation  of  boundless  rage ;  but  oftener  still 
under  a  show  of  thoughtless  extravagance  and  gay 
neglect:  while  to  a  penetrating  eye  none  of  these 
wretched  veils  suffice  to  keep  the  cruel  truth  from 
being  seen.  Poverty  is  hie  et  uhique,'  says  he, 
'and  if  you  do  shut  the  jade  out  of  the  door,  she 
will  always  contrive  in  some  manner  to  poke  her  pale 
lean  face  in  at  the  window.' 

"Afithemindof  Dr.  Johnson  was  greatly  expanded,  p- "&■ 
M  his  first  care  was  for  general,  not  particular  or 
petty  morality,  and  those  teachers  had  more  of  his 
blarae  than  praise,  I  think,  who  seek  to  oppress  life 
with  unnecessary  scruples.  '  Scruples  would,'  as  he 
observed, '  certainly  make  men  miserable,  and  seldom 
make  them  good.  Let  us  ever,'  he  said,  'studi- 
ously fly  from  those  instructors,  against  whom  our 
Saviour  denounces  heavy  judgments,  for  having  bound 
up  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laid  them  on 
the  shoulders  of  mortal  men.'  No  one  had,  however, 
higher  notions  of  the  hard  task  of  true  Christianity 
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z  iat  aiwMw%  kitfid  and  ceumrod 
isr  ksvapcvrvfad  Iwilnw  agaiut  the  pio- 
oczHdidse:  aad  nrd  to  riaOn^  his  friends, 
wben  they  Ixniicicd  the  exorfaitancT  of  physicians' 
feesw  to  pFodnv-e  him  '?c>f  lastancr  of  an  estate  raised 
by  phys;c  in  Eog'lud.     When  an  acquaintance  too 
was  one  day  exrla:ining  against  the  tediousnesB  of 
the  law  and  its  {Mkitiality :  *  Let  ns  hear,   sir/  said 
Johnson^  *  no  general  abuse ;  the  law  is  the  last  re- 
sult of  human  wisdom  acting  upon  human  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public' 
p.  194.        «  Dr.  Johnson  had   indeed  a  veneration  for  the 
voice  of  mankind  beyond  what  most  people  will  own ; 
and  as  he  liberally  confessed  that  all  his  own  disap- 
pointments proceeded  from  himself,  he  hated  to  hear 
others  complain  of  general  injustice.     I  remember 
when  lamentation  was  made  of  the  neglect  showed  to 
Jeremiah  Markland  ^  a  great  philologist,  as  some  one 

'  [Mr.  Alarklaml,  who  has  favoured  the  editor  with  many  kind  and  UMfkl 


ventured  to  call  liim — '  He  is  a  scholar  undoubtedly,  Pia^i 
sir,'  replied  Dr.  Johnson ;  '  but  rememtwr  that  be 
would  run  from  the  world,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
world's  business  to  run  after  him.  I  hate  a  fellow 
whom  pride,  or  cowardice,  or  laziness,  drives  into  a 
corner,  and  does  nothing  when  he  is  there  but  sit  and 
growl:  let  him  come  out  as  I  do,  and  bark.' 

"  Dr.  Johnson's  knowledge  of  literary  history  was  p- 17'- 
extensive  and  surprising;  he  knew  every  adventure 
of  every  book  yoii  could  name  almost,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  the  opportunity  which  writing 
the  poets'  lives  gave  him  to  display  it.  lie  loved 
to  be  set  at  work,  and  was  sorry  when  he  came  to 
the  end  of  the  business  he  was  about. 

"  '  Alas,  madam  !'  continued  he,  '  how  few  books  ?■  217- 
are  there  of  which  one  ever  can  possibly  arrive  at  the 
last  page  !  Was  there  ever  yet  any  thing  written  by 
mere  man  that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers, 
excepting  Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress?'    After  Homer's  Iliad,  Dr.  Joha- 


t  wu  undeserved. 


luggnllrMU,  ebuTTei  on  this  pau^e.  that  "  Jahcian's  < 

JeiBniiabMukkiid  wucenunlr  uo^roafc  ^  

nlinmeni:  and  rcjerieil  alllhehonoun  uidnTuiJa  ithich  vtnlibeMlly  olTcra 
"  '  ^  m  lODfi  liff,  he  derated  hlmielf  uiKcuinglj  lo  tba| 
which  he  ntiTtHii  fitted,  colUling  the  dusiu,  and  illuamiing  (ha 
ii  funatn,  aucupentur  Diiitkit,  hie  illaoculii  iire- 
UTiis  conteuiplitui,  pott  tcrgaciHuiantci  itjecil  ....  Id  Hililudinciu  Krecepll, 
(tudiii  ciMlendii  el  piDprribiU  aublaiondls  anici^  intentui.'  Sudi  i»  the  ew> 
laeteT  ^fen  of  Marktand  bybiipuinl  anilfHend  £dvard  Clarke."  Un.  Pianfi 
flippant  cxpm^iDn  ("a  grest  phlhiloglst  as  someone  vtntundw  ai\  him"}wlH 
rxdle  •  tralle,  when  we  recollect  what  Markland  hu  done  at  a  phUologul,  aoi 
the  Mlimaiinn  in  which  hehan  been  held  both  bythetuoat  learned  of  hii  ci>nteni> 
pomici  (includin)c  Johnann  hiai>e1f)i  ard  the  moal  diitinguUhvilKhalareofaar 
own  lime.  Dr.  Bumc;,  in  s  lotkc  of  the  highest  panegyric,  numbered  him  wldi 
Deniley,  Dawes,  Toup,  and  Porson ;  ami  a  still  later  wtiler  h««  ihui  candidly 
cnumented  hiameriiai  "Alathland  was  endowed  with  a  rBpcctable  portion  of 
jtnlgmcnl  and  sagicity-  He  vm  rery  tabarious,  loved  rtlircmcnl,  and  »p;ot  % 
Vang  life  In  theiludTofihe  Uresk  and  ia^n  lniipua|;ei.  For  mfideity,  taodDtUr, 
liWTtrj  hotkeaty,  anJ  cmirieoumea  w  other  scholars,  be  ii  jujily  consideml  at 
the  mode  which  ouitht  m  be  proposed  Ibrihe  iiimation  of  CTery  critic.**-  Q*aH- 
Rev.  ToL  «!i.  p.  442  :  so  far  Mr.  Uatklsnd.  It  is  but  juit  to  all  partis,  thM  < 
the  Editor  should  add,  that  (whitLver  JohniOD  may  have  nid  in  the  curreni  of  | 
canTeraation.  and  p'obably  in  allution  tn  some  minute  and  lunecorded  dl- 
cumaonoejbe  had  aGied  retpcctlbr  the  talents  and  i-baraetcrorMarkLind.  For 
it  will  be  locn  hmaftet  ibai  on  the  a«th  Oct.  1782,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Nichob, 
n  tome  record  of  the  lifi:  of  Markland,  who,  with  Jortin  aiid 
K  calls  three  conlcmpuraiio  of  great  eminence.— Ed.) 


unfing  him  to  ol 
Tbittby,  be  call 


L 


r  <   n-:     -  • 


iksfc  die  iRsk  «f  Ccrvnfeei  was  the 
gvefli£gt  in  tlie  voiid,  w|iHakiBg  «f  it,  I  iiieui,a8  m 

p-sml  ^  He  bad  soEziediDeE  fits  €f  leading  Tciy  Tiolent ; 
and  wben  he  vitt  in  eameit  abaat  gettii^  thraagfa 
Mne  p"^^™^"  V^P^  ^  '  ''^^^  heard  him  aay  he 
Derer  read  but  one  book  ^  vUch  hedid  not  consider 
aft  oUigatoBy,  thrangfa  in  his  whole  life  (and  Lady 
Jianr  Wonler's  Lecten  was  the  booky,  he  would  be 
qnite  lost  to  companT,  and  withdraw  all  his  at* 
teotion  to  what  he  was  reading;  withont  the  smaUest 
knowledge  or  care  about  the  noise  made  ammd 
him.  His  deafiness  made  sach  oondoct  leas  odd  and 
]tsh  difficult  to  him  than  it  would  have  been  to  an- 
other man;  but  his  advising  others  to  take  the 
same  method^  and  puU  a  little  book  out  when  they 
w»e  not  entertained  with  what  was  going  forward  in 
society,  seemed  more  likely  to  advance  the  growth  of 
science  than  of  polished  manners,  for  which  he  always 
pretended  extreme  veneration. 

p.  219.  **  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  great  reader  of  French  litera- 
ture, and  delighted  exceedingly  in  Boileau's  works. 
Moliere,  I  think,  he  had  hardly  sufficient  taste  of ;  and 


•  [On  this  passage  Mr.  3IaloDe,  in  hit  3IS.  noiet,  nys,  ^  Ilert  we  htae 
amother  groM  exaggttation.  Sh€-  dues  mot  ttaU  vhcm  he.  made  this  declaratum. 
It  might  have  been  im  17S5,  and  im  the  MMhtcqmmt  uimiteem  jfeart  he  migkihave 
read  000  Utoki  tknmgh  perhaps,  thomgHt  it  certainly  was  not  his  msuat  cmstom 
to  do  so,**  Csn  the  reader  discorer  on  what  grounds  the  statement  u  calkd  a 
gross  exaggeration^  when  Mr.  Malone  admits  that  it  accords  with  Johnmi^ 
nsnal  custom  f  But  we  have  many  passages  in  Boswell  which  corroborate  Mrs. 
Pioai*s  statement,  (see  for  instance  voL  ii.  p.  214,  and  post^  15th  June,  17S4.) 
The  observation  too  as  to  the  huly  *s  having  rnade  no  allowance  f<T  the  date  at  whidi 
Jolinson  spoke,  came  rather  incoosistently  from  Mr.  Malone,  who  has  Iftboriotisly 
made  a  deliberate  blunder  of  the  same  kind  that  he  imputes  to  Mnr.  Piosd : 
when  Johnnon  observed,  ante^  vol.  iv.  p.  81,  that  ^*  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  said 
to  have  been  printed,  in  one  language  or  another,  as  many  times  as  there  have 
been  months  since  it  first  came  out,**  Mr.  Malone,  with  great  gravity,  informs 
us,  '*  this  is  improbable^  became^  according  to  this  account^  there  would  have 
been  3600  editions^  that  b-'ing  the  number  of  months  between  1402  and  17*12," 
{ante^  loc,  cit.)  Because  Hosweirs  book  was  published  in  1702,  Mr.  Malone 
makes  his  calculation  on  that  year,  without  reference  either  to  the  year  in  which 
J(»hnson  quoted  the  observation,  or,  what  is  more  important,  to  the  pcrio«l  at 
which  thcobacnration,  which  Johnson  only  quoted,  was  ortginaily  ihm^.— Jjo.] 
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he  used  to  condemn  ine  for  preferring  La  Bruyere  '''"«' 
to  the  Due  de  Rochefoticaiilt,  '  who,'  he  said,  *  was 
the  only  gentleman  writer  who  wrote  like  a  professed 
author.' 

"  The  recollection  of  such  reading  as  had  delighted  p-  is- 
him  in  his  infancy,  made  him  always  persist  in  fancy- 
ing that  it  was  the  only  reading  which  could  please 
an  infant ;  and  lie  used  to  condenia  me  for  putting 
Newbery's  books  into  their  hands  as  too  trifling  to 
engage  their  attention.  '  Babies  do  not  want,' 
he,  '  to  hear  about  babies ;  they  like  to  be  told  of  ] 
giants  and  castles,  and  of  somewhat  which  can  stretch 
and  stimulate  their  little  minds.'  VVlien  in  answer 
I  would  urge  the  numerous  editions  and  quick  sale 
of  Tommy  Prudent  or  Goody  Two  Shoes,  '  Re- 
member always,'  said  he,  '  that  the  parents  huy  the 
books,  and  that  the  children  never  read  them.'  MrS. 
Barbauld  however  had  his  best  praise '.  and  deserved 
it;  no  man  was  more  struck  than  Dr.  Johnson  with 
voluntary  descent  from  possible  splendour  to  painfiil 
duty. 

"The  remembrance  of  what  had  passed  in  his  own  p.  \%. 
childliood  made  Dr.  Johnson  very  solicitous  to  pre- 
serve the  felicity  of  children  ;  and  when  he  had  per- 
suaded Dr.  Sumner '  to  remit  the  tasks  usually  given 
to  fill  up  boys'  time  during  the  holidays,  he  rejoiced 
exceedingly  in  the  success  of  his  negotiation,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  never  ceased  representing  to  all 
the  eminent  schoolmasters  in  England,  tlie  absurd 
tyranny  of  poisoning  the  hour  of  permitted  pleasure 
by  keeping  futiu*  misery  before  the  children's  eyea, 
and  tempting  them  by  bribery  or  falsehood  to  evadi  ] 
it.     '  Bob  Sumner,'  said  he,  '  however,  I  have  at  | 


■  [Thi*  ii  IKK  coDiulcnt  with  hu  opinion  before  recan1i»l  (anfr,  vuL  iii 
if  Ihii  Udj'i  wurk  lur  ihe  insUuclion  of  fouLb.— £u.J 
'  [Muter  uf  IIaiTOW_-BD.] 


,.204), 
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Piosii  length  prevailed  upon :  I  know  not  indeed  whether 
his  tenderness  was  persuaded,  or  his  reason  convinced, 
but  the  effect  will  always  be  the  same.  Pomr  Dr. 
Sumner  died,  however,  before  the  next  vacation.* 

^^  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion,  too,  that  young  people 
should  have  positive^  not  general  rules  given  f(tf 
their  direction.  *  My  mother,'  said  he,  *  was  always 
telling  me  that  I  did  not  behave  my  self  properly ; 
that  I  should  endeavour  to  learn  behaviour^  and  sudi 
cant :  but  when  I  replied,  that  she  ought  to  tell  me 
what  to  do,  and  what  to  avoid,  her  admonitions  were 
commonly,  for  that  time  at  least,  at  an  end.' 

p.  19.  «  This,  I  fear,  was  however  at  best  a  momentary 
refuge,  found  out  by  perverseness  ^  No  man  knew 
better  than  Johnson  in  how  many  nameless  and  num- 
berless actions  behaviour  consists :  actions  which  can 
scarcely  be  reduced  to  rule,  and  which  come  under 
no  description.  Of  these  he  retained  so  many  very 
strange  ones,  that  I  suppose  no  one  who  saw  his  odd 
manner  of  gesticulating  much  blamed  or  wondered 
at  the  good  lady's  solicitude  concerning  her  son's 
behaviour. 

"Though  he  was  attentive  to  the  peace  of  children 
in  general,  no  man  had  a  stronger  contempt  than  he 
for  such  parents  as  openly  profess  that  they  cannot 
govern  their  children.  *  How,'  says  he,  *  is  an  army 
governed?  Such  people,  for  the  most  part,  mul- 
tiply prohibitions  till  obedience  becomes  impossible, 
and  authority  appears  absurd ;  and  never  suspect  that 
they  tease  their  family,  their  friends,  and  themselves, 
only  because  conversation  runs  low,  and  something 
must  be  said.' 

p.  119.  "  Dr.  Johnson's  knowledge  and  esteem  of  what  we 
call  low  or  coarse  life  was  indeed  prodigious ;  and  he 

>  [See  ante,  p.  247 — Ed.] 


did  not  like  that  the  upper  ranks  should  be  dignified  P'^"^ 
with  the  name  of  /he  world.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
said  QDG  day,  that  nobody  wore  laced  coats  now ;  and 
that  once  every  body  wore  them.  *  See  now,'  says 
Johnson,  '  how  absurd  that  is ;  as  if  the  bulk  of 
mankind  consisted  of  hne  gentlemen  that  came  to 
hira  to  sit  for  their  pictures.  If  every  man  who 
wears  a  laced  coat  (tliat  he  can  pay  for)  was  ex- 
tirpated, who  would  miss  them?'  With  all  this 
haughty  contempt  of  gentility,  no  praise  was  more 
welcome  to  Dr.  Johnson  than  that  which  said  he  had 
the  notions  or  manners  of  a  gentleman  :  which  cha~ 
racter  I  have  heard  him  define  with  accuracy  and 
descrilje  with  elegance. 

"  I  was  saying  to  a  friend  one  day,  that  I  did  not  p-  79- 
like  goose;  one  smells  it  so  while  it  is  roasting,  said 
I.     'But  you,  madam,"  replies  the  Doctor,  'have 
been  at  all  times  a  fortunate  woman,  having  always 
had  your  hunger  so  forestalled  by  indulgence,  that  l 
you  never  experienced  the  delight  of  smelliog  youn  I 
dinner  beforehand.'      Which  pleasure,  answered  I, 
pertly,  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  perfection  by  such  as  have 
the  happiness  to  pass  through  Porridge- Island  '  of 
a  morning.     *  Come,  come,'  says  be  gravely,  'let's 
have  no  sneering  at  what  is  serious  to  so  many: 
hundreds  of  your  fellow-creatures,  dear  lady,  turn 
another  way,  that  tbey  may  not  l>e  tempted  by  the 
luxuries  of  Porridge-Island  to  wish  for  gratification*  I 
they  are  not  able  to  obtain :  you  are  certainly  nob  j 
better  than  all  of  tJiem;  give  God  thanks  that  yarn, 
are  happier.* 

'  Porridge. lalnnd  ia  a  mean  atrcel  in  Lontlon,  tMtA   with  coak.ilin|i9  for  til 

eonnaieace  oF  ihe  pDom  inhabitBiiU ;   ihe  teal  nunc  of  it  I  know  Dot,  bat,  1 

■uapecl  thu  which  it  w  genenJly  known  by,  lo  have  been  originally  a  lerm  tt.  I 

dciaion Pidxki.     I"  It  n  not  a  itrat,  bui  ■  paved  alley  neu  Ihe  diuich  «  1 

St.  aiailin'i  in  tlie  Fields  "—JWotoHC  MS.     Thae  are  the  kind  of  etroia  im  i 

whidi   Mt,  Matooe  founda  hia  rioleni  cen»art»  of  Mra.  Pioni'»  iHaccuratf,  P 

whieh  he  often  ealli  filidiood;  but  the  lady  may  lurely  be  forgiTen  >f_BtM^  i«  | 


ctimih 


probably  by  p.'fsoind  iii«[>cciion,  found  lo  lie  a 
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Piooi        ''  I  received  on  another  occasion  as  just  a  xelrake 

p.  8o!  froDi  Dr.  Johnson,  for  an  offence  of  the  same  naturei 
and  hope  I  took  care  never  to  provoke  a  tinrd ;  for 
after  a  very  long  summer  particularly  hot  and  dry, 
I  was  wishing  naturally,  but  thoughtlessly,  for  some 
rain  to  lay  the  dust  as  we  drove  along  the  Surrey  roads. 
*  1  cannot  bear,'  replied  he,  with  much  asperity  and 
an  altered  look,  ^  when  I  know  bow  many  poor 
families  will  perish  next  winter  for  want  of  that  broad 
which  the  present  drought  will  deny  them,  to  bear 
ladies  sighing  for  rain,  only  that  their  complexions 
may  not  suffer  from  the  heat,  or  their  clothes  be  in- 
commoded by  the  dust : — for  shame !  leave  off  sudi 
foppish  lamentations,  and  study  to  relieve  those  whose 
distresses  are  real.' 

p.  \G(i.  «  But  it  was  never  against  people  of  coarse  life  that 
his  contempt  was  expressed,  while  poverty  of  senti- 
ment in  men  who  considered  themselves  to  be  com- 
pany for  the  parlouTy  as  he  called  it,  was  what  be 
would  not  bear. 

p.  221.  "Even  dress  itself,  when  it  resembled  that  of  the 
vulgar,  offended  him  exceedingly ;  and  when  he  bad 
condemned  me  many  times  for  not  adorning  my 
children  with  more  show  than  I  thought  useftil  or 
elegant,  I  presented  a  little  girl  to  him  who  came 
o'visiting  one  evening  covered  with  shining  orna- 
ments, to  see  if  he  would  approve  of  the  appearance 
she  made.  When  they  were  gone  home,  *  Well,  sir/ 
said  1,  *  how  did  you  like  miss  ?  I  hope  she  was 
Jine  enough  ?'  *  It  was  the  finery  of  a  beggar,'  said 
he,  ^  and  you  knew  it  was ;  she  looked  like  a  native 
of  Cow-lane  dressed  up  to  be  carried  to  Bartholomew 
fair/  His  reprimand  to  another  lady  for  crossing 
her  little  child's  handkerchief  before,  and  by  that 
operation  dragging  down  its  head  oddly  and  unin- 
tentionally, was  on  the  same  principle.  ^  It  is  the 
beggar's  fear  of  cold,'  said  he,   ^  that  prevails  over 


down,  and  ^ve  it  the  look  of  a  baby  that  plays  about 
Westminster-bridge,  while  the  mother  sits  shivering 
iu  a  niche,' 

"  My  compliances  [in  his  criticisms  on  dress],  p-  223. 
however,  were  of  little  worth  ;  wliat  really  surprised 
me  was  the  victory  he  gajiieil  over  a  lady  little  ac- 
customed to  contradiction,  who  had  dressed  herself 
for  church  at  Strealliam  one  Sunday  morning,  in  a 
manner  he  did  not  approve,  and  to  whom  he  said 
such  sharp  and  pungent  things  concerning  her  ha^ 
her  gown,  &c,  that  she  hasti'ued  to  change  them,  and 
returning  quite  another  figure  received  his  applause 
and  thanked  him  for  his  reproofs,  much  to  the  amaze^ 
ment  of  her  husband,  who  could  scarcely  believe  his  i 
own  ears.  | 

"Another  lady,  whose  accomplishments  he  never 
denied,  came  to  our  house  one  day  covered  with 
diamonds,  feathers,  &c.  and  he  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  chat  with  her  as  usual.  I  asked  him  why,  when 
the  company  was  gone.  '  Why.  her  head  looked  so 
like  that  of  a  woman  who  shows  puppets,'  said  he^ 
'  and  her  voice  so  confirmed  the  fancy,  that  I  could 
Dot  beat  her  to-day  ;  when  she  wears  a  large  cap,  I 
can  talk  to  her.' 

"When  the  ladies  wore  lace  trimmings  to  their 
clothes,  he  expressed  his  contempt  of  the  reigning' 
fashion  in  these  terms :  '  A  Brussels  trimming  ig 
like  bread-sauce,'  said  he,  '  it  takes  away  the  glow 
of  colour  from  the  gown,  and  gives  you  nothing  io- 
stead  of  it;  but  sauce  was  invented  to  heighten  the 
flavour  of  our  food,  and  trimming  is  au  ornament 
to  the  manteau,  or  it  is  nothing.  Learn,'  said  h^ 
'  that  there  is  propriety  or  impropriety  in  every  thing 
how  slight  soever,  and  get  at  the  general  principles  < 
of  dress  and  of  behavioui-;  if  you  then  transgress 
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them,  you  will  at  least  know  that  they  are  not  ob- 
served.' 

p.  222.  *'  It  was  indeed  astonishing  how  he  could  remark 
such  minutenesses  with  a  sight  so  miserably  imper- 
fect ;  but  no  accidental  position  of  a  riband  escaped 
him,  so  nice  was  his  observation,  and  so  rigorous  his 
demands  of  propriety. 

p.  84.  "^Vhen  he  turned  his  back  on  Lord  Bolingbroke  *  in 
the  rooms  at  Brighthelmstone,  he  made  this  excuse : 
'  I  am  not  obliged,  sir,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Thrale,  who 
stood  by  fretting,  '  to  find  reasons  for  respecting  the 
rank  of  him  who  will  not  condescend  to  declare  it  by 
his  dress  or  some  other  visible  mark :  what  are  stars 
and  other  signs  of  superiority  made  for  ?* 

p.  224.  «  ^11  these  exactnesses  in  a  man  who  was  nothing 
less  than  exact  himself,  made  him  extremely  imprac- 
ticable as  an  inmate,  though  most  instructive  as  a 
companion,  and  useful  as  a  friend.  Mr.  Thrale,  too, 
could  sometimes  overrule  his  rigidity,  by  saying  coldly, 
*  There,  there,  now  we  have  had  enough  for  one  lec- 
ture. Dr.  Johnson ;  we  will  not  be  upon  education 
any  more  till  after  dinner,  if  you  please  ;*  or  some 
such  speech :  but  when  there  was  nobody  to  restrain 
his  dislikes,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  any 
body  with  whom  he  could  converse,  without  living 
always  on  the  verge  of  a  quarrel,  or  of  something  too 
like  a  quarrel  to  be  pleasing.  I  came  into  the  room, 
for  example,  one  evening,  where  he  and  a  gentleman, 
[Mr.  Seward],  whose  abilities  we  all  respected  ex- 
ceedingly, were  sitting ;  a  lady  ^  who  walked  in  two 

1  [See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.  As  Lord  Bolingbroke  did  not  happen  to  be  a 
knight  of  any  of  the  orders,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  how  he  could  have  satisfied 
Dr.  Johnson*s  winhes. — £d.] 

•  [The  lady's  name  was  Strcatfield,  as  Mr.  Seward  told  me.  She  was  very 
handsome,  and  a  good  scholar ;  for  hhe  understood  Greek.  She  was  piqued  at 
Mr.  Seward's  paying  more  attention  to  Dr.  Johnson  than  to  her;  and  on  coming 
in,  whispered,  ^*  how  his  hark  sat  on  his  stomach  ;"  alluding  to  the  roughness 
which  she  supposed  was  in  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation.«-3fa/offe  MS*] 


minutes  before  me  had  blonn  them  both  into  a  flame,  Pinni 
by  wliispering  something  to  Mr.  [Seward],  which  he  p,'224. 
endeavoured  to  explain  away,  so  as  not  to  afTront  the 
doctor,  whose  suspicions  were  all  alive.  '  And  have  a 
care,  sir,'  said  he  just  as  I  came  in;  '  the  old  lion  will 
not  bear  to  be  tickled/  The  other  was  pale  with 
rage,  the  lady  wept  at  the  confusion  she  had  caused, 
and  I  could  only  say  with  Lady  Macbeth, 

lirih,  brake  ihe  goad  mceiin  ; 


*' Two  gentlemen,  I  [perfectly  well  remember,  dining  p.  iix;. 
with  us  at  Streatham  in  the  summer  of  1782,  when 
Elliot's  brave  defence  of  Gibraltar  was  a  subject  of 
common  discourse,  one  of  these  men  naturally  enough 
began  some  talk  about  red-hot  balls  thrown  with  sur- 
prising dexterity  and  effect;  which  Dr.  Johnson 
having  listened  some  time  to,  '  I  would  advise  yoii, 
sir,"  said  he,  with  a  eold  sneer,  '  never  to  relate  this 
story  again  ;  you  really  can  scarce  imagine  how  very 
jioor  a  figure  you  make  in  the  telling  of  it.'  Our 
guest  being  bred  a  qunker,  and,  I  believe,  a  man  of 
an  extremely  gentle  disposition,  needed  no  more  re- 
proofs for  the  same  folly ;  so  if  he  ever  did  speak 
again,  it  was  in  a  low  voice  to  the  friend  who  came 
with  him.  The  check  was  given  before  dinner, 
and  after  coffee  I  left  the  room.  When  in  the 
evening,  however,  our  companions  had  returned  to 
London,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  myself  were  left  alone, 
with  only  our  usual  family  about  us,  '  I  did  not 
quarrel  with  those  quaker  fellows,'  said  he,  very 
seriously.  '  Vou  did  perfectly  right,'  replied  I ; 
'  for  they  gave  you  no  cause  of  offence,'  *  No 
offence!'  returned  he,  with  an  altered  voice;  'and 
is  it  nothing  then  to  sit  whispering  together  when  / 
am  present,  without  ever  directing  their  discourse 
VOL.  IV.  c  c 


.  il. 


"riiwYnb  se.  Tr  ^j&am  b^  a  fhase  m  the  conversa- 
tsBiy  'T\ssL  was  rygjiiiy  ;qk  fr^fated  him  who 
fmA^'SxxiamcLVumthathaSmJ    'H^,  madam,  if  a 

of  fivia^  d^Ditj  to  frlse- 
ti3  flEsam  cQBicatcd  with  the  trath, 

p.  Ttr.        -^  Br-  JAnaaa**  iaaedinaBdalitT^rf  CTCtT  thing  he 
heu^  sxui  as  Isor  care  to  caral  diat  inctedulity, 

aBOO^h.  to  be  sme :  aad  I  saw  Mr.  Sharp  ^ 
gjceetjfngtr.  whea  irtaling  the  history  of 
a  hnrrkane  dut  hipfKiied  about  that  time  in  the 
West  Iiadiesw  where,  »3r  angfat  I  know,  he  had  him- 
aeif  hxt  soaoe  friends  umx  he  ohserred  Dr.  Johnson 
believed  net  a  srILibae  of  the  accoont.  *  For  'tis  m 
easY,'  saTS  he«  *  tor  a  man  to  fill  his  mouth  with 
wooder,  and  ran  about  telling  the  lie  before  it  can  be 
detected,  that  I  haTe  no  heart  to  believe  hurriGanes 
easily  raised  by  the  first  inTentor^and  blown  fcHrwards 
br  thousands  more.'  I  asked  him  once  if  he  believed 
the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Lisbon  by  an  earth- 
quake, when  it  first  haf^ned.  'Oh!  not  for  six 
months,*  said  he,  *  at  least.  I  did  think  that  stcnry 
too  dreadful  to  be  credited,  and  can  hardly  yet  per- 


»  [Mr.  3IaloDc,  in  fab  MS.  not«»,  is  wrrr  iadigiMrt  diai  Mit.  PSosi  hat 
omiucd  lo  state  what  the  ftoij  vis  whidi  produced  this  obsenrmtioo,  and  beouue 
ihe  has  not  done  so  questims  the  veradtT  of  the  whole  anecdote ;  bat  this  b  rery 
onjust.  Mra.  Piosii**  object  was  to  cxiiibtt  JvhH9om*$  imnnffa,  and  not  to  le- 
cord  the  minute  details  of  the  quaker*s  stonr. — Ed.] 

«  [Mr.  Maloae,  in  hb  318.  notes,  obMnrcs  on  tfab  pnnge,  **  Bere  It  MoArr 
4BOSS  MiSKEFKESEXTATioy.  He  had  ffo  fixed  inatd^tj  comcemittg evtry 
thing  he  heard;  hmi  he  had  cbterced  the  great  Icrtfy  with  wMeh  ahmott  every 
story  is  takL,  and  therefore  always  exasmsied  it  accurately,  and  frequently  Jbsmd 
some  gross  exaggeration.  The  writer  herself  had  not  the  smallest  regard  fbr 
truth,  as  Johnson  told  Mr,  BosweU  (see  his  L^e  of  Johnson}^  smd  timet  Mb 
scrutinising  habit  of  her  guest  was  to  her  a  very  sore  subject.^  On  thb  the 
Editor  must  take  leaTe  to  say,  that  Mr.  Makne^s  oboerTation  deftnta  itadf ; 
because  if  Dr.  Johnson^s  incredulity  was  a  sore  subject  with  Mrs.  Pioni,  she 
cannot  be  blamed  for  recording  it.  Mr.  Malone  might  hare  questioiied  her 
judgment,  in  supposing  that  Johnson  was  equally  incredulous  as  to  other  penona, 
but  not  her  sincerity^  in  describing  him  as  she  found  him ;  and  if  he  found 
almost  every  story  told^th  great  laxity,  b  it  surprising  that  he  should  haTO 
an  habitual  incredulity  ? — Ed.] 

>  [te  omte,  ToL  iil  p.  42a.«JE:D.l 
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Buade  myself  that  it  was  true  to  the  full  extent  we  i'>«^ 
all  of  us  have  heard.' 

"  Though  thus  uucommonly  ready  botli  to  give  and  p-  " 
take  offence,  Dr.  Johnson  had  many  rigid  maxims 
concerning  the  necessity  of  continued  softness  and 
compliance  of  disposition:  and  when  I  once  men- 
tioned  Shenstone's   idea,    that   some   little   quarrel 
among  lovers,  relations,  and  friends,  was  useful,  and  i 
contributed    to   their   general  happiness   upon    thS'  | 
whole,  by  making  the  soul   feel  her  elastic  force, 
and  return  to  the  beloved  object  with  renewed  de- 
light :     '  Why,    what   a  pernicious  maxim    is  this 
now,'  cried  Dr.  Johnson:  '  ft// quarrels  ought  to  be 
avoided  studiously,  particularly  conjugal  ones,  as  no 
one  cau  possibly  tell  where  they  may  end ;  besides 
that  lasting  dislike  is  often  the  consequence  of  occ-a-  ' 
sional  disgust,  aud  that  the  cup  of  life  is  surely  bitter 
enough,  without  squeezing  in  the  hateful  rind  of 
resentment.' 

"  A  very  ignorant  young  fellow,  who  had  plagued  ^  '**"• 
us  all   for  nine  or   ten  months,  died  at   last    con- 
sumptive:   'I  think,*  said  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he 
heard  the  news,   '  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  been 

more  concerned  for  the  death  of  the  rhff;  but * 

hesitating  awiiiie,  '  I  am  not  wrong  now  in  all  this, 
for  the  dog  acted  up  to  his  character  on  every  occa^  I 
sion  chat  we  know ;  but  that  dunce  of  a  fellow  helped  j 
forward  the  general  disgrace  of  humanity.'     *  Why,  ■ 
dear  sir,'  said  I,  '  how  odd  you  are !  you  have  often 
sJiid  the  lad  was  not  capable  of  receiving  farther  in- 
struction.'    '  He  was,'  replied    the  doctor,  '  like  a 
corked  bottle,  with  a  drop  of  dirty  water  in  it,  to  be 
sure;  oue  might  pump  upon  it  for  ever  without  the 
smallest  effect ;  but  when  every  method  to  open  and 
clean  it  had  been  tried  [in  vain],  yott  would  not  have 
me  grieve  that  the  bottle  was  broke  at  last.' 
c  L  a 
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Pio»i         «  This  was  the  same  youth*  who  told  us  he  had  been 

p.  167.  reading  Lucius  Floras;  Floras  Delphini  was  the 
phrase :  and,  '  my  mother,'  said  he,  *  thought  it  had 
something  to  do  with  Delphos ;  but  of  that  I  know 
nothing.'  *  Who  founded  Rome  then  ?'  inquired  Mr. 
Thrale.  The  lad  replied,  *  Romulus.'  *  And  who  suc- 
ceeded Romulus  ?'  said  I.  A  long  pause,  and  appa- 
rently  distressful  hesitation,  followed  the  difficult 
question.  *  Why  will  you  ask  him  in  terms  that  he 
does  not  comprehend?'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  enraged. 
^  You  might  as  well  bid  him  tell  you  who  phle- 
botomized Romulus.  This  fellow's  dulness  is  elastic/ 
continued  he,  *  and  all  we  do  is  but  like  kicking  at 
a  woolsack.'  The  pains  he  took  however  to  obtain 
the  young  man  more  patient  instructors  were  many, 
and  oftentimes  repeated.  He  was  put  under  the 
care  of  a  clergyman  in  a  distant  province ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  used  both  to  write  and  talk  to  his  friend 
concerning  his  education. 

p.  15C  "  A  young  fellow,  less  confident  of  his  own  abilities, 
lanienting  one  day  that  he  had  lost  all  his  Greek — 
^  I  believe  it  happened  at  the  same  time,  sir/  said 
Johnson,  'that  I  lost  all  my  large  estate  in  York- 
shire.' 

p. 72.  ''Of  a  Jamaica  gentleman,  then  lately  dead,  he 
said — '  He  will  not,  whither  he  is  now  gone, 
find  much  difference,  I  believe,  either  in  the  climate 
or  the  company.' 

p.  189.  ^^  Returning  home  one  day  from  dining  at  the 
chaplains'  table  \  he  told  me,  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  had 
given  a  very  comical  and  unnecessarily  exact  recital 
there  of  his  own  feelings  when  his  play  was  hissed ; 
telling  the  company  how  he  went  indeed  to  the  Li- 
terary Club  at  night,  and  chatted  gaily  among  his 
friends,  as  if  noHring  had  happened  amiss ;  that  to 

«  [At  St.  James's  pabu^.— Ed.} 
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impress  them  still  more  forcibly  with  nn  idea  of  his  P'"*'' 
magnanimity,  he  even  sung  his  favourite  song  about  p.  luo. 
'  an  old  woman  tossed  tit  a  hfanket  seventeen  times  as 
high  as  the  moon  ;  *  but  all  this  wliile  I  was  suffering 
Iiorrid  tortures,'  said  he,  '  and  verily  believe  that  if  I 
bad  put  a  bit  into  my  mouth  it  would  have  strangled 
me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill ;  but  I  made 
more  noise  than  iisual  to  cover  all  that ;  ami  so  they 
never  jjerceived  my  not  eating,  nor  1  believe  at  all 
imaged  to  themselves  tlie  anguish  of  my  heart: 
but  when  all  were  gone  exc^'pt  Johnson  here,  I 
burst  out  a-crying,  and  even  swore  that  I  would 
never  write  again.'  '  All  which,  doctor,'  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  amazed  at  his  odd  frankness,  '  I  thought 
had  been  a  secret  between  you  and  me ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  would  not  have  said  any  thing  about  it  for 
the  world.  Now  see,'  repeated  he  when  he  told  the 
story,  'what  a  figure  a  man  makes  who  thus  unac- 
countably chooses  to  be  the  frigid  narrator  of  his  own 
disgrace.  II  voJto  sciolto,  ed  i  pensieri  stretii,  was 
a  proverb  made  on  purpose  for  such  mortals,  to  keep 
]>eople,  if  possible,  from  being  thus  the  heralds  of 
their  own  shame  :  for  what  compassion  can  they  gain 
by  8uch  silly  narratives?  No  man  should  be  ex- 
{lected  to  symi>athize  with  the  sorrows  of  vanity.  If 
then  you  are  mortified  by  any  ill  usage,  whether  real 
or  supposed,  keep  at  least  the  account  of  such  mor- 
tifications to  yourself,  and  forbear  to  proclaim  how 
meanly  you  are  thought  on  by  others,  unless  you  de- 
sire to  be  meanly  thought  of  by  all.' 

"PoorGoldsmith  was  to  him  indeed  like  the  earthen  \,.  i38. 
)iot  to  the  iron  one  in  Fontaine's  fables ;  it  had  been 
better  for  Mm,  perhaps,  that  they  had  changed  com- 
panions oftener;  yet  no  experience  of  his  antagonist's 
!-trength  hindered  him  from  contiiming  the  coutt 
ilc  used  to  remind  me  always  of  that  verse  in  ] 


L 


contest  ^^^^1 
I  Berni,  ^^^^| 
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PI^jijI  ^  II  poVer  uoiAo  die  non  ten*  en  iedorto^ 

Aoec  Andava  combattendo^-ed  en  morto.* 

p.  Id9. 

**  Dr.  Johnson  made  him  a  comical  answer  <me  day, 
when  seeming  to  repine  at  the  success  of  Seattle's 
Essay  on   Truth.      '  Here's  such  a  stir/  said  he, 

*  ahout  a  fellow  that  has  written  one  book,  and  I 
have  written  many.'     *  Ah,  doctor,'  said  his  friend, 

*  there  go  two-and-forty  sixpences,  you  know,  to  one 
guinea.' 

p.  30.  "  Garrick  said  to  Dr.  Johnson  one  day,  *  Why  did 
not  you  make  me  a  tory,  when  we  lived  so  much 
together  ?  you  love  to  make  people  tories.'  *  Why,' 
said  Johnson,  pulling  a  heap  of  half-pence  from  his 
pocket,  *  did  not  the  king  make  these — guineas  ?' 

p.  157.  «  But  however  roughly  he  might  be  suddenly  pro* 
voked  to  treat  a  harmless  exertion  of  Vanity,  he  did 
not  wish  to  inflict  the  pain  he  gave,  and  was  some- 
times very  sorry  when  he  perceived  the  people  to 
smart  more  than  they  deserved.  *  How  harshly  you 
treated  that  man  to-day,'  said  I  once,  *  who  harangued 
us  so  about  gardening !'  *  I  am  sorry,'  said  he,  *  if  I 
vexed  the  creature,  for  there  certainly  is  no  harm  in 
a  fellow's  rattling  a  rattle-box ;  only  don't  let  him 
think  that  he  thunders^ 

p.  119.  "  We  were  speaking  of  a  gentleman  who  loved  his 
friend — *  Make  him  prime  minister/  said  Johnson, 

*  and  see  how  long  his  friend  will  be  remembered/ 
But  he  had  a  rougher  answer  for  me,  when  I  com- 
mended a  sermon  preached  by  an  intimate  acquain<>- 
ance  of  our  own  at  the  trading  end  of  the  town, 
*AVhat  was  the  subject,  madam?'  said  Dr.  Johnson. 

*  Friendship,  sir,'  replied  L  *  Why  now,  is  it  not 
strange  that  a  wise  man,  like  our  dear  little  Evans, 
should  take  it  in  his  head  to  preach  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, in  a  place  Where  no  one  can  be  thinking  of  it?' 

*  Why,  what  are  they  thinking  upon,  sir?'  said  I. 
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•  \Vhy,  the  men  are  thinking  on  their  money,  I  sup-  t 
pose,  and  the  women  are  thinking  of  their  mops.' 

*'  I  have  mentioned  before,  that  ohl  age  had  very  p 
little  of  Dr.  Johnson's  reverence:  'A  man  commonly 
grew  wickeder  as  he  grew  older,'  he  said,  '  at  least 
he  but  changed  the  vices  of  youth,  headstrong  pas- 
sion and  wild  temerity,  for  treacherous  caution  and 
desire  to  circumvent,  I  am  always,*  said  he,  *  oa 
the  young  people's  side,  when  there  is  a  dispute  )>e- 
tweea  them  and  the  old  ones ;  for  you  have  at  least 
a  chance  for  virtue  till  age  has  withered  its  very  root.' 
While  we  were  talking,  my  mother's  spaniel,  whom 
he  never  loved,  stole  our  toast  and  butter :  '  Fie, 
Belle  !'  said  I,  '  you  used  to  be  upon  honour.'  '  Yes,  , 
madam,'  replied  Johuson,  'btil  JSelie  grows  old.' 
His  reason  for  hating  the  dog  was,  '  because  she  was 
a  professed  favourite,'  he  said,  'and  because  her 
lady  ordered  her  from  time  to  time  to  be  washed  and 
combed :  a  foolish  trick,'  said  he,  '  and  an  assump- 
tion of  superiority  that  every  one's  nature  revolts  at; 
80  because  one  must  not  wish  ill  to  tlie  Indy  in  such 
cases,'  continued  lie,  '  one  curses  the  cur."  The 
truth  is.  Belle  was  not  well-behaved,  and  l)eing  a 
large  spaniel,  was  troublesome  enough  at  dinner  with 
frequent  sohcitatious  to  be  fed.  'This  animal,'  said 
Ur.  Johnson,  one  day,  '  would  have  been  of  extra, 
ordinary  merit  and  value  in  the  state  of  Lycurgus ; 
for  she  condemns  one  to  the  e-tertiou  of  perpetual 
vigilance.' 

■"  Though  apt  enough  to  take  sudden  likings  or  p 
aversions  to  jKople  he  occasionally  met,  he  would 
never  hastily  pronounce  upon  tlieir  character ;  and 
when,  seeing  him  justly  delighted  with  Dr.  Solander's' 
conversation,  1  observed  once  that  he  wiis  a  man  of 


1.  p,  2a.— Lc] 
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piozii  great  parts,  who  talked  from  a  full  mind — ^  It  may 
be  so/  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *  but  you  cannot  know  it 
yet,  nor  I  neither :  the  pump  works  well,  to  be  sure ; 
but  how,  I  wonder,  are  we  to  decide  in  so  very  short 
an  acquaintance,  whether  it  is  supplied  by  a  spring 
or  a  reservoir  V 

*^  He  always  made  a  great  difference  in  his  esteem 
between  talents  and  erudition ;  and  when  he  saw  a 
person  eminent  for  literature,  wholly  unconversable, 
it  fretted  him.  '  Teaching  such  tonies,'  said  he  to 
me  one  day,  ^  is  like  setting  a  lady's  diamonds  in  lead, 
which  only  obscures  the  lustre  of  the  stone,  and  makes 
the  possessor  ashamed  on 't.' 

p.  108.  "  Among  the  numberless  people,  however,  whom  I 
heard  him  grossly  and  flatly  contradict,  I  never  yet 
saw  any  one  who  did  not  take  it  patiently  excepting 
Dr.  Burney,  from  whose  habitual  softness  of  manners 
I  little  expected  such  an  exertion  of  spirit:  the  event 
was  as  little  to  be  expected.  Dr.  Johnson  asked  his 
pardon  generously  and  genteelly,  and  when  he  left  the 
room  rose  up  to  shake  hands  with  him,  that  they 
might  part  in  peace. 

p.  158.  ^^  When  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  mind  to  compliment 
any  one,  he  did  it  with  more  dignity  to  himself,  and 
better  effect  upon  the  company,  than  any  man.  I 
can  recollect  but  few  instances  indeed,  though  per- 
haps that  may  be  more  my  fault  than  his.  When 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  left  the  room  one  day,  he  said, 
*  There  goes  a  man  not  to  be  spoiled  by  prosperity.* 
^'  He  was  not  at  all  offended,  when,  comparing  all 
our  acquaintance  to  some  animal  or  other,  we  pitched 
upon  the  elephant  for  his  resemblance,  adding,  that 
the  proboscis  of  that  creature  was  like  his  mind  most 
exactly — strong  to  buffet  even  the  tiger,  and  pliable 
to  pick  up  even  the  pin.  The  truth  is,  Dr.  Johnson 
was  often  good-humouredly  willing  to  join  in  childish 


amuseinents,  and  hated  to  bti  left  out  of  any  in-  ^°^ 
nocent  merriment  that  was  going  forward.  He  p.  W. 
liked  a  frolic  or  a  jest  well  enough;  though 
he  had  strange  serious  rules  about  it  too:  and 
very  angry  was  he  if  any  body  offered  to  bo  merry 
when  he  was  disposed  to  be  grave.  '  You  have  an 
ill-founded  notion,'  said  he, '  that  it  is  clever  to  turn 
matters  off  with  a  joke,  as  the  phrase  is ;  whereaa 
nothing  produces  enmity  so  certain,  as  one  person's 
showing  a  disposition  to  be  merry  when  another  is 
inclined  to  be  either  serious  or  displeased.' 

"  I  likewise  remember  that  he  pronounced  one  p.  lee. 
day  at  my  house  a  most  lofty  panegyric  upon  Jones  *, 
the  orientalist,  who  seemed  little  pleased  with  the 
praise,  for  what  cause  I  know  not. 

*'  An  Irish  trader  at  oiir  house  one  day  heard  Dr.  P- 18«- 
Johnson  launch  out  into  very  great  and  greatly-de- 
served praises  of  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  :  delighted  to 
find  his  countryman  stood  so  high  in  the  opinion  of 
a  man  he  had  been  told  so  much  of,  '  Sir,'  said  he, 
'  give  w/e  leave  to  tt-ll  something  of  Mr.  Burke  now." 
We  were  all  silent,  and  the  honest  Hibernian  began 
to  relate  how  Mr.  Burke  went  to  see  the  collieries  in 
a  distant  province  :  '  and  he  would  go  down  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  (in  a  bag),  and  he  would  examine 
every  thing ;  he  went  in  a  bag,  sir,  and  ventured  his 
health  and  his  life  for  knowledge ;  but  he  took  care 
of  his  clothes,  that  they  should  not  be  spoiled,  for  he 
went  down  in  a  bag.'  '  Well,  sir,'  said  Dr.  John- 
son, good-humouredly,  'if  our  friend  Mund  should 
die  in  any  of  these  hazardous  exploits,  you  and  I 
would  write  his  life  and  panegyric  together ;  and 
your  chapter  of  it  should  be  entitled  thus^Jit/rke 
in  «  bag.' 


'  [Sir  WUliuoi  Jan^t.—Vo.] 
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Piond         «  Mr.  Thrale  was  one  time  extollini;  the  character 

Anec. 

p.  62.  of  a  statesman,  and  expatiating  on  the  skill  required  to 
direct  the  different  cnrrentSy  reconcile  the  jarring  in- 
terestSy  &c.  *Thus/  replied  Johnson,  ^a  mill  is  a 
complicated  piece  of  mechanism  enough,  but  the  water 
is  no  part  of  the  workmanship.' 

**  On  another  occasion,  when  some  one  lamented 
the  weakness  of  the  then  minister,  and  complained 
that  he  was  dull  and  tardy,  and  knew  little  of  affairs 
— *  You  may  as  well  complain,  sir,*  said  Johnson, 
'  that  the  accounts  of  time  are  kept  by  the  clock ;  for 
he  certainly  does  stand  still  upou  the  stair-head — and 
we  all  know  that  he  is  no  great  chronologer.' 

p.  37.  t<  He  told  me  that  the  character  of  Saber  in  the 
^  Idler'  was  by  himself  intended  as  his  own  portrait; 
and  that  he  had  his  own  outset  into  life  in  his  eye 
when  he  wrote  the  eastern  story  of  Grelaleddin. 

p.  4C.  "  Of  a  much-admired  poem,  when  extolled  as  beau- 
tiful, he  replied,  '  That  it  had  indeed  the  beauty  of 
a  bubble :  the  colours  are  gay,'  said  he,  '  but  the 
substance  slight/ 

p.  50.  "  When  Dr.  Johnson  felt,  or  fancied  he  felt,  his 
fancy  disordered,  his  constant  recurrence  was  to  the 
study  of  arithmetic :  and  one  day  that  he  was  totally 
confined  to  his  chamber,  and  I  inquired  what  he  had 
been  doing  to  divert  himself,  he  showed  me  a  calcu- 
lation which  I  could  scarce  be  made  to  understand, 
so  vast  was  the  plan  of  it,  and  so  very  intricate  were 
the  figures  ;  no  other  indeed  than  that  the  national 
debt,  computing  it  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
sterling,  would,  if  converted  into  silver,  serve  to  make 
a  meridian  of  that  metal,  I  forget  how  broad,  for  the 
globe  of  the  whole  earth,  the  real  globe. 

p.  145.  «  I  told  him  of  a  friend  who  suffered  grievously 
with  the  gout.  '  He  will  live  a  vast  many  years 
for  all  that/  replied  he,  '  and  then  what  signifies  how 


much  he  suffers?  but  he  will  die  at  last,  poor  fellow,  pim^ 
there's  the  Jiiisery;  gout  seldom  takes  the  fort  by 
a  cQiip-de-niain,  but  turning  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade, obliges  it  to  surrender  at  discretion.' 

"  A  lady  he  thought  well  of  was  disordered  in  her 
health.  '  \Vhat  help  has  she  called  iu?'  inquired 
Johnson.  'Dr.  James,  sir,'  was  the  reply.  'What 
is  her  disease?'  'Oh,  nothing  positive;  rather  a 
gradual  and  gentle  decline.'  '  She  will  die  then, 
pretty  dear  !'  answered  he :  '  when  death's  pale  horse 
runs  away  with  a  person  on  full  speed,  an  active 
physician  may  possibly  give  them  a  turn  ;  but  if  he 
carries  them  on  an  even  slow  pace,  down  hill  too,  no 
care  nor  skill  can  save  them  !' 

"  Sir  William  Browne,  the  physician,  who  lived  to  p,  aa. 
a  very  extraordinary  age  ',  and  was  in  other  respects 
an  odd  mortal,  with  more  genius  than  understanding, 
and  more  self-sufficiency  than  wit,  was  the  only  per- 
son who  ventured  to  oppose  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he 
had  a  mind  to  shine  by  exalting  his  favourite  uni- 
versity, and  to  express  his  contempt  of  the  whiggish 
notions  which  prevail  at  Cambridge.  He  did  it  once, 
however,  with  surprising  felicity;  his  antagonist 
having  repeated  with  an  air  of  triumph  the  famous 
epigram  ivritten  by  Dr.  Trapp, 

'  Our  roy»l  muwr  mw,  wlih  heedful  cya. 
The  wanw  of  lili  two  univcraities  ; 
Troopi  be  10  OifOTd  wnL,  u  knoWii^  why 
Tlui  leained  baij  wanled  loyallf  : 
Bui  book]  to  Cambridup;  gave,  u,  ■ell  diMcming, 
That  that  right  lojal  bodj  nnled  Icutiing.' 

Which,  says  Sir  William,  might  well  be  answered 
thus: 

'  [He  difd  in  March  17/4,  at  the  age  of  eighty -two.  It  ia  nowhere  iialid, 
(hat  ttie  edilor  knowi  of,  thnl  ibia  epignni  wai  mule  eitnnpamNausly  on  ■ 
pnivociiUoti  ftuui  Dr.  Julinsun.  See  ati  account  of  Sit  Williaui  Browne,  and  > 
■lonaccuratc  vcrjion  of  die  i'        " 


»ce  ui  account  oi  air  n  iiuaui  uroo 
D  epigram*,  lu  iIk  Blog.  UicL — Ed.] 
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pi^j^  *  The  king  to  Oxford  sent  hii  troop  of  bone, 

^nec  For  tories  own  no  argument  but  force; 

p.  30.  With  equal  care  to  Cambridge  booka  he  sent. 

For  whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument.' 


**  Dr.  Johnson  did  him  the  justice  to  say,  it  was  one 
of  the  happiest  extemporaneous  productions  he  ever 
met  with ;  though  he  once  comically  confessed,  that 
he  hated  to  repeat  the  wit  of  a  whig  urged  in  sup- 
port of  whiggism. 
p.  191.  "  When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  painted  his  por- 
trait looking  into  the  slit  of  his  pen,  and  holding  it 
almost  close  to  his  eye,  as  was  his  general  custom,  he 
felt  displeased,  and  told  me,  ^  he  would  not  be  kno¥m 
by  posterity  for  his  defects  only,  let  Sir  Joshua  do 
his  worst.'  I  said  in  reply,  that  Reynolds  had  no 
such  difficulties  about  himself,  and  that  he  might 
observe  the  picture  which  hung  up  in  the  room  where 
we  were  talking  represented  Sir  Joshua  holding  his 
ear  in  his  hand  to  catch  the  sound.  *  He  may  paint 
himself  as  deaf  if  he  chooses,'  replied  Johnson ;  *  but 
I  will  not  be  hUnking  Sam.^ 

p.  161.  "  ^^  ^^  '^^  '^^^^  saying  one  day  that  no  subject 
failed  of  receiving  dignity  from  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Johnson  treated  it,  a  lady  at  our  house 
said,  she  would  make  him  talk  about  love^  and  took 
•her  measures  accordingly,  deriding  the  novels  of  the 
day  because  they  treated  about  love.  *It  is  not,* 
replied  our  philosopher,  *  because  they  treat,  as  you 
call  it,  about  /ore,  but  because  they  treat  of  nothings 
that  they  are  despicable :  we  must  not  ridicule  a 
passion  which  he  who  never  felt  never  was  happy, 
and  he  who  laughs  at  never  deserves  to  feel — vl  pas- 
sion which  has  caused  the  change  of  empires,  and  the 
loss  of  worlds — a  passion  which  has  inspired  heroism 
and  subdued  avarice.*  He  thought  he  had  already 
said  too  much*     ^  A  passion,  in  short/  added  he. 
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with  an  altered  tonej  *  that  ronsiiines  me  away  for  '''" 
my  pretty  Fanny '  here,  and  she  is  very  cruel.' 

"As  Johnson  was  the  firmest  of  believers  without  P-  ' 
being  credulous,  so  he  was  the  most  charitable  of 
mortals  without  being  what  we  call  an  active  friends 
Admirable  at  giving  counsel,  no  man  saw  his  way  so 
clearly  ;  but  he  would  not  stir  a  finger  for  the  assist- 
ance  of  those  to  whom  he  was  willing  enough  to  give 
advice :  besides  that,  he  had  principles  of  laziness, 
and  could  be  indolent  by  rule.  To  hinder  your 
death,  or  procure  you  a  dinner — I  mean,  if  really  in 
want  of  one — his  earnestness,  his  exertions,  could  not 
be  prevented,  though  health,  and  purse,  and  ease 
were  all  destroyed  by  their  violence.  If  you  wanted 
a  slight  favour,  you  must  apply  to  people  of  other 
dispositions;  for  not  a  step  would  Johnson  move  to 
obtain  a  man  a  vote  in  a  society,  or  repay  a  compli- 
ment, which  might  be  useful  or  pleasing,  to  write  a 
letter  of  request,  or  to  obtain  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year  more  for  a  friend,  who,  perhaps,  had  already 
two  or  three.  No  force  could  urge  him  to  diligence, 
no  importunity  could  conquer  his  resolution  of  stand- 
ing still.  '  What  good  are  we  doing  with  all  this 
ado  ?'  would  he  say :  '  dearest  lady,  let 's  hear  no 
more  of  it !'  I  have,  however,  more  than  once  in 
my  life  forced  him  on  such  services,  but  with  extreme .  I 
difficulty.  We  parted  at  his  door  oneevening  when  I  had 
teased  him  for  many  weeks  to  write  a  recommendatory 
letter  of  a  little  boy  to  his  schoolmaster;  and  after 
he  had  faithfully  promised  to  do  this  prodigious  feat 
before  we  met  again — '  Do  uot  forget  dear  Dick,  sir,* 
said  I,  as  he  went  out  of  the  coach.  He  turned 
back,  stood  still  two  minutes  on  the  carriage-step — - 


-  ■  [Min  Burner,  the  auibor  of  E 
*(Sttp(nt,  fNft  Junr,  1784— En.] 


r  Madunc  D'Arbtir.- 
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*  When  I  have  written  my  letter  for  Dick,  I  may 
hang  myself,  mayn't  I  ?*  and  turned  a?ray  in  a  very 
ill  humour  indeed, 
p.  174.  ^  The  strangest  applicati<ms  in  the  world  were  cer* 
tainly  made  from  time  to  time  towards  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  by  that  means  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
anecdote,  and  could,  if  he  pleased,  tell  the  most  asto- 
nishing stories  of  human  folly  and  human  weakness 
that  ever  were  confided  to  any  man  not  a  confessor 
by  profession. 

**  One  day,  when  he  was  in  a  humour  to  record  some 
of  them,  he  told  us  the  following  tale :  *  A  person,' 
said  he,  ^  had  for  these  last  five  weeks  often  called 
at  my  door,  but  would  not  leave  his  name,  or  other 
message,  but  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  me.  At 
last  we  met,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  oppressed 
by  scruples  of  conscience.  I  blamed  him  gently  for 
not  applying,  as  the  rules  of  our  church  direct,  to 
his  parish  priest,  or  other  discreet  clergyman ;  wb^i, 
after  some  compliments  on  his  part,  he  told  me,  that 
he  was  clerk  to  a  very  eminent  trader,  at  whose  ware- 
houses much  business  consisted  in  packing  goods  in 
order  to  go  abroad :  that  he  was  often  tempted  to 
take  paper  and  packthread  enough  for  his  own  use, 
and  that  he  had  indeed  done  so  so  often,  that  he 
could  recollect  no  time  when  he  ever  had  bought  any 
for  himself.  'But  probably,*  said  I,  'your  master 
waa  wholly  indifferent  with  regard  to  such  trivial 
emoluments ;  you  had  better  ask  for  it  at  once,  and 
so  take  your  trifles  with  consent.'  'Oh,  sirT  re- 
plied the  visitor,  '  my  master  bid  me  have  as  much 
as  I  pleased,  and  was  half  angry  when  I  talked  to 
him  about  it.'  ^  Then  pray,  sir,'  said  I,  ^  tease  me 
no  more  about  such  airy  nothings ;'  and  was  going 
on  to  be  very  angry,  when  I  recollected  that  the  fel- 
low might  be  mad  perhaps ;  so  I  asked  him  when  he 
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left  the  counting-hotisc  of  an  evening  ?  '  At  seven  Pio»i 
o'clock,  sir.'  'And  when  do  you  go  to  bed,  sir?' p."i7'5. 
'  At  twelve  o'clock.'  '  Then,'  replied  I,  '  I  have  at 
least  learned  thus  much  by  my  new  acquaintance — 
that  five  hours  of  the  four-and-twenty  unemployed 
are  enough  for  a  man  to  go  mad  in :  bo  I  would 
advise  you,  sir,  to  study  algebra,  if  you  are  not  an 
adept  already  in  it :  your  head  would  get  less  muddy, 
and  you  will  leave  otF  tormenting  your  neighbours 
about  paper  and  packthread,  while  we  all  live  to- 
gether in  a  world  that  is  bursting  with  sin  and  sor- 
row.' It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  this  visitor 
came  no  more.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  real  abhorrence 
of  any  one  who  ever  treated  a  little  thing  like  a  great  I 
one,  and  very  often  quoted  this  scnipulous  gentle- 
man with  his  packthread. 

"  A  man  for  whom  he  often  begged  made,  as  p, 
he  told  us,  a  wild  use  of  his  beneficence,  spend- 
ing in  punch  the  solitary  guinea  which  had  been 
brought  him  one  morning:  when  resolving  to  add 
another  claimant  to  a  share  of  the  bowl,  besides  a 
woman  who  always  lived  with  him,  and  a  footman 
who  used  to  carry  out  petitions  for  charity,  he  bor- 
rowed a  chairman's  watch,  and  pawning  it  for  half 
a  crown,  paid  a  clergj'inan  to  marry  him  to  a  fellow-  [ 
lodger  in  the  WTetched  house  they  all  inhabited,  and 
got  BO  drunk  over  the  guinea  bowl  of  punch  the 
evening  of  his  wedding-day,  that  having  many  years 
lost  the  use  of  one  leg,  he  now  contrived  to  fall  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom,  and  break  hia 
arm,  in  which  condition  his  companions  left  him  to 
call  Dr.  Johnson,  who  relating  the  series  of  his  tragi- 
comical distresses,  obtained  from  the  Literary  Club  a 
seasonable  relief. 

'■  Dr.  Johnson  did  not,  however,  much  delight  in  p 
that  kind  of  conversation  which  consists  in  telling 
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Pioszi  stories.  '  Every  body,'  said  he, '  tells  stories  of  me,  and 
p.'m.  I  tell  stories  of  nobody.  I  do  not  recollect/  added  he, 
<  that  I  have  ever  told  you^  that  have  been  always 
favouptes,  above  three  stories ;  but  I  hope  I  do  not 
play  the  old  fool,  and  force  people  to  hear  uninte- 
resting narratives,  only  because  I  once  was  diverted 
with  them  myself.* 
p.  235.  <<  Though  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  con- 
tent in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  uncouth  form 
and  figure,  he  did  not  like  another  man  much  the 
less  for  being  a  coxcomb.  I  mentioned  two  friends ' 
who  were  particularly  fond  of  looking  at  themselves 
in  a  glass — *  They  do  not  surprise  me  at  all  by  so 
doing,'  said  Johnson :  ^  they  see,  reflected  in  that 
glass,  men  who  have  risen  from  almost  the  lowest 
situations  in  life ;  one  to  enormous  riches,  the  other 
to  every  thing  this  world  can  give — rank,  fame,  and 
fortune.  They  see  likewise  men  who  have  merited 
their  advancement  by  the  exertion  and  improvement 
of  those  talents  which  God  had  given  them ;  and  I 
see  not  why  they  should  avoid  the  mirror.* " 


This  year  the  Reverend  Dr.  Franklin  having  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  "Lucian,"  inscribed  to  him 
the  Demonax  thus : 

"To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Demonax  of  the 
present  age,  this  piece  is  inscribed  by  a  sincere  ad- 
mirer of  his  respectable  talents, 

"  The  Translator.** 

Though  upon  a  particular  comparison  of  Demonax 
and  Johnson,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  deal 

'  [^'  These  two  friends  were  John  Cator,  a  timber-merchant  in  the  Borough, 
and  Wedderbum,  Lord  Loughborough.** — Piozzi  ilf5.— £d.] 
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of  similarity  between  them  ',  this  dedication  is  a  just 
eoniplimeitt  from  the  general  character  given  by 
Liician  of  the  ancient  sage,  "  opiint-  u-c  men  cyu  ^iXood^uk 
ytyofitvoi',  the  befit  philosopher  wlioni  I  have  ever  seen 
OT  known," 

In  1781,  Johnson  at  last  completed  liis  "  Lives  of 
the  Foets,"  of  which  he  gives  this  account:  "Some  Pr.  w 
time  in  March  I  finished  the  'Lives  of  the  Poets/  which  i-^,,' 
I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  un- 
willing to  worli,  and  working  with  vigour  and  haste." 

["  This  facility  of  writing,  and  this  dilatoriness  to  Pi««i 
write,  Dr.  Johnson,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  always  re-  ^' 
tained,  from  the  days  that  he  lay  a-bed  and  dictated 
his  first  publication  to  Mr.  Hector,  who  acted  as  his 
amanuensis,  to  the  moment  he  made  me  copy  out 
those  variations  in  Pope's  Homer  which  are  pruited  iQ 
the  Lives  of  t/ie  Poets",  'And  now,' said  he,  whea 
I  had  finished  it  for  him,  '  I  fear  not  Mr.  Nichols' 
[the  printer]  a  pin." "] 

In  a  memorandum  previous  to  this,  he  says  of  them : 
"  Written,  I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  Pr.  and 
the  promotion  of  piety."  ij^/  *'' 

This  is  the  work  which,  of  all  Dr.  Johnson's  writings, 
wilt  perhaps  be  read  most  generally,  and  with  most 
pleasure.  Philology  and  biograjihy  were  his  favourite 
pursuits,  and  those  who  lived  most  in  intimacy  with 
him,  heard  him  upon  all  occasions,  when  there  was  s 

■  [TticTc  vat,  no  doubt,  Mine  poinu  in  whlcli  Johnxm  did  nol  tnemble 
Dcmoniix,   oho  wu  high-biim  and  ricb,  very  nilld   in  hia  nwonm,  fcenlle 
in  ugumenL  and  even  in  hia  reprimandi,  uid  lired  to  m  gre%1  Age  in  uninicr- 
rupltid  healLh  ;  but  in  many  paniculan  Ludiui't  chancUr  uemi  virjr  airiouiilf 
■ppliableioJohDHxiiand  indeed  biimctraeinblra  (in  liitle)  UosvtU'a  own 
worii,  being  *  coUeciion  of  obiavmltoni  on  levenl  lopia,  monl.  rtitlnl,  a 
(digiou*,  made  by  aphiloiaphfr  of  strong  Knie,nadf  wit,  anil  TearlHi  renuit 
and  the  ditncter  which  Lueion  ucribes  to  the  nmvanution  nf  Uminnai  appe 
lo  the  editor  (Ct;  like  (making  due  lUowaDn  Iot  the  diHcraicc  of  ancient  a 
msdcni  habiu  and  lopia)  the  mle  of  that  of  Dr.  JohnHn't. — Kd.] 

*  (Tbe  Gnl  livralion  wu  publithed  in  1770.    Thi*  edilion  at  the  Pucia  «» 
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proper  opportunity,  take  delight  in  expatiating  upon 
the  various  merits  of  the  English  poets :  upon  the 
niceties  of  their  characters,  and  the  events  of  their 
progress  through  the  world  which  they  contributed 
to  illuminate.  His  mind  was  so  full  of  that  kind  of 
information,  and  it  was  so  well  arranged  in  his  me- 
mory, that  in  performing  what  he  had  undertaken  in 
this  way,  he  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  put  his 
thoughts  upon  paper;  exhibiting  first  each  poet's 
life,  and  then  subjoining  a  critical  examination  of 
his  genius  and  works.  But  when  he  began  to  write, 
the  subject  swelled  in  such  a  manner,  that  instead  of 
prefaces  to  each  poet,  of  no  more  than  a  few  pages, 
as  he  had  originally  intended  S  he  produced  an  ample, 
rich,  and  most  entertaining  view  of  them  in  every 
respect.  In  this  he  resembled  Quintilian,  who  tells 
us,  that  in  the  composition  of  his  "  Institutions  of 
Oratory,"  "  Lafius  se  tamen  aperiente  materia,  plus 
qudm'imj)onebatur  oneris  spoiite  suscepL**  The 
booksellers,  justly  sensible  of  the  great  additional 
value  of  the  copyright,  presented  him  with  another 
hundred  pounds,  over  and  above  two  hundred,  for 
which  his  agieemeut  was  to  furnish  such  prefaces  as 
he  thought  fit. 
Gent  |-«  »rhe  bargain,**  as  Mr.  Nichols  states,  "  was  for 

v.ixxxii.  two  hundred  guineas,  and  the  booksellers  spontane* 
p.  54.  ously  added  a  third  hundred  ;  on  this  occasion  Dr. 
Johnson  observed  to  Mr.  Nichols,  *  Sir,  I  always  said 
the  booksellers  were  a  generous  set  of  men.  Nor,  in 
the  present  instance,  have  I  reason  to  complain. 
The  fact  is,  not  that  they  have  paid  me  too  little, 

1  His  des<ign  is  thus  announced  in  his  advertiaenicnt :  ^<  The  bookselkn 
having  determined  to  publish  a  body  of  English  poetry,  I  was  persuaded  to 
promise  them  a  preface  to  the  works  of  each  authour ;  an  undertaking,  at  it  was 
then  presented  to  my  mind,  not  very  tedious  or  difficult.  My  purpose  was  only 
to  have  allotted  to  every  poet  an  advertisement,  like  that  which  we  find  in  the 
^French  Miscellanies,*  containing  a  few  dates,  and  a  general  character;  but  I 
have  been  led  beyond  my  intention,  I  hope  by  the  honesi  desire  of  giving 
useful  pleasure/* — Bos  well. 
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but  that  I  have  written  too  much.'  The  '  Lives' 
were  soou  published  in  a  separate  edition ;  when,  for 
a  very  few  corrections,  the  doctor  was  presented  with 
another  hundred  guineas."] 

This  was,  however,  but  a  small  recompense  for 
such  a  collection  of  biography,  and  such  princii>lea 
and  illustrations  of  criticism,  as,  if  digested  and  ar- 
ranged in  one  system,  by  some  modern  Aristotle  or 
Longinns,  might  form  a  code  upon  that  subject,  such 
as  no  other  nation  can  show.  As  he  was  so  good  aa 
to  make  me  a  jiresent  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
original,  and  indeed  only  manuscript  of  this  ad- 
mirable work,  I  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
with  wonder  the  correctness  with  which  he  rapidly 
struck  off  such  glowing  composition.  He  may  be 
assimilated  to  the  lady  in  Waller,  who  could  impress 
with  *'  love  at  first  sight :" 

*■  Some  olber  DTiiipha  with  coloun  fainl, 
And  pencil  ilow,  may  Cupid  pBlnc 
And  a  we«t  hoirl  in  time  dtslroy ; 
She  hu  a  lUmp,  and  prinu  the  boy." 

That  he,  however,  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  ',  and 
some  anxiety  in  carrying  on  the  work,  we  see  from  a 
series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Nichols,  the  printer,  wiiose 
variety  of  literary  inquiry  and  obliging  disposition 
rendered  him  useful  to  Johnson.     Thus : 

"  In  the  Life  of  Wnller,  Mr.  Nichols  will  find  a  reference  to 
the  Parliamentary  History,  from  which  a  long  quotation  is  to 
be  inserted.  If  Mr.  Nichols  cannot  easily  find  the  book,  Mr, 
Johnson  will  send  it  from  Streatham. 

"  CLirendoii  is  here  returned. 

'  [The  reader  hoi,  however,  lecn  umc  intunccs.  and  many  oihcn  mighl  ba 
pmdacid.  In  which  Dr.  JahniuKi,  when  he  publi^ied  a  new  edition,  uturif 
ditlegardcd  the  cotrtctions  of  trron  of  which  he  waa  apprised.  The  truta 
ia,  be  bc)tan  the  wurk  as  a  IhidK  that  might  be  done  in  a  few  week*,  antf 
WM  auTprlHd  and  latigued  at  the  length  la  whieh  he  Ibund  it  npand  :  Uid  it 
in  not  vandftFol  that  at  lo  advanced  an  age  he  waa  not  very  aoiioua  lo  {nrdiMt 
lacy  by  the  labour  of  revision — En,] 
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*'  By  some  accident  I  Imd  j^omr  note  upon  Duke  np  so  aafelj/ 
that  I  cannot  find  it.  Your  informations  have  been  of  great 
use  to  me.  I  must  beg  it  again,  ¥rith  another  list  of  our  authours, 
for  I  have  laid  that  with  the  other.  I  have  sent  Stepney's 
Epitaph.  Let  me  have  the  revises  as  soon  as  can  be.   Dec  177B. 

"  I  have  sent  Philips,  with  his  Epitaphs,  to  be  inserted.  The 
fragment  of  a  preface  is  hardly  worth  the  impressi€»,  but  that 
we  may  seem  to  do  something.  It  may  be  added  to  the  Life  ni 
Philips.  The  Latin  page  is  to  be  added  to  the  Life  of  Smith. 
I  shall  be  at  home  to  revise  the  two  sheets  of  Milton.  March  1, 
1779. 

"  Please  to  get  me  the  last  edition  of  Hughes's  Letters ;  and 
try  to  get  Dennis  upon  Blackmore  and  upon  Cato,  and  any 
tlidng  of  the  same  writer  against  Pope.  Our  materials  are  de- 
fective. 

"  As  Waller  professed  to  have  imitated  Fairfax,  do  you  think 
a  few  pages  of  Fairfax  would  enrich  our  edition  ?  Few  readers 
have  seen  it,  and  it  may  please  them.     But  it  is  not  necessary. 

''  An  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Works  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  English  Poets,  by,  &c.  '  The  English  Poets,  biogra- 
phically  and  critically  considered,  by  Sam.  Johnson.'  Let  Mr. 
Nichols  take  his  choice,  or  make  anoUier  to  his  mind.  May,  1781. 

^'  You  somehow  forgot  the  advertisement  for  the  new  edition. 
It  was  not  inclosed.  Of  Oay's  Letters  I  see  not  that  any  use 
can  be  made,  for  they  give  no  information  of  any  thing.  That 
he  was  a  member  of  a  philosophical  society  is  something ;  but 
surely  he  could  be  but  a  corresponding  member.  However, 
not  having  his  life  here,  I  know  not  how  to  put  it  in,  and  it  is 
of  little  importance '." 

Mr.  Steevens  appears,  from  the  papers  in  my  pos- 
session, to  have  supplied  him  with  some  anecdotes 
and  quotations ;  and  I  observe  the  fair  hand  *  of  Mrs. 
Thrale  as  one  of  his  copyists  of  select  passages.  But 
he  was  principally  indebted  to  my  steady  friend, 

1  See  several  more  in  ^*  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,**  1785.  The  editor  of 
that  miscellany,  in  which  Johnson  wrote  for  several  years,  seems  justly  to  think 
that  every  fragment  of  so  great  a  man  is  worthy  of  being  preserved. — Boswell. 

'  [A  fair  hand,  in  more  than  one  sense — her  writing  is  an  almost  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  calligraphy ;  and  this  power  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last  yean  of 
her  long  life..— Ed.] 
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Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  of  Staple-inn,  whose  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  English  literary  history  I  do 
not  express  with  exaggeration,  when  I  aay  it  is  won- 
derful ;  indeed  his  labours  have  proved  it  to  the 
world ;  and  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance can  bear  testimony  to  the  frankness  of 
Lis  communications  in  private  society. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  each  of  John- 
son's "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  or  attempt  an  analysis 
of  their  merits,  which,  were  I  able  to  do  it,  would 
take  up  too  much  room  in  this  work ;  yet  I  shall 
make  a  few  observations  upon  some  of  them,  and 
insert  a  few  various  readings. 

The  Life  of  Cowley  he  himself  considered  as  the 
best  of  the  whole,  on  account  of  the  dissertation  which 
it  contains  on  the  Metaphysicid  Poets.     [And  he  „ 
also  gave  it  the  preference  as  contaJuing  a  nicer  in-  !'■ 
vestigatioQ  and  discrimination  of  the  characteristics 
of  tcit,  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found.]     Dryden, 
whose  critical  abilities  were  equal  to  his  poetical, 
had  mentioned  them  in  his  excellent  Dedication  of 
bis  Juvenal,  but  had  barely  mentioned  them.     JohQ> 
son  has  exhibited  tbem  at  large,  with  such  happy  J 
illustration  irom  their  writings,  and  in  so  Inminoufl  •] 
a  manner,  that  indeed  he  may  be  allowed  the  fuH  J 
merit  of  novelty,  and  to  have  discovered  to  us,  as  it-l 
were,  a  new  planet  in  the  poetical  hemisphere. 

It  is  remarked   by  Johnson,  in  considering  the 
works  of  a  ]>oet ',  that  "  amendments  are  seldom  made  j 
without  some  token  of  a  rent ;'"  but  I  do  not  find 
that  this  is  applicable  to  prose ".     V/e  shall  see  that 
though   his  amendments  in   this    work  are  for   the  1 
better,  there  is  nothing  of  the  pannus  assutus ;  the  j 


■  LifeorShcffidiL— BoswcLL.  . 

'  S««,  however,  [■■  !•  of  thii  solumc,  where  (he  »»mi!  remmrlt  ii  m«de,  tat.  A 
Jobnuo  H  there  ipeBking  of  proic.  In  his  Life  of  Dtjden,  lii«  obseivsiion!!  on  I 
■*- -'  "  King  Arthur"  fiirni^  a  itriklng  ioiunce  of  the  inilh  of  (hll    j 
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texture  is  uniform ;  and  indeed,  what  had  been  there 
at  first,  is  very  seldom  unfit  to  have  remained. 

VARIOUS  READINGS'  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  COWLEY. 

"  All  [future  votaries  of]  that  may  hereafter  pant 
for  solitude. 

"  To  conceive  and  execute  the  [agitation  or  per- 
ception] pains  and  the  pleasures  of  other  minds. 

"  The  wide  effulgence  of  [the  blazing]  a  summer 
noon." 


In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Johnson  gives  a  distinct 
and  animated  narrative  of  publick  affairs  in  that 
variegated  period,  with  strong  yet  nice  touches  of 
character ;  and  having  a  fair  opportunity  to  display 
his  political  principles,  does  it  with  an  unqualified 
manly  confidence,  and  satisfies  his  readers  how  nobly 
he  might  have  executed  a  Tory  History  of  his 
country. 

So  easy  is  his  style  in  these  Lives,  that  I  do  not 
recollect  more  than  three  uncommon  or  learned  words: 
one,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  approach  of 
Waller's  mortal  disease,  he  says,  **  he  foimd  his  1^ 
grow  tumid  f*  by  using  the  expression  his  1^ 
swelled^  he  would  have  avoided  this;  and  there 
would  have  been  no  impropriety  in  its  being  followed 
by  the  interesting  question  to  his  physician,  ^^  What 
that  swelling  meant  ?"  Another,  when  he  mentions 
that  Pope  had  emitted  proposals ;  when  publislied  or 
issued  would  have  been  more  readily  understood; 
and  a  third,  when  he  calls  Orrery  and  Dr.  Delaney 
writers  both  undoubtedly  verctcious ;  when  truej 
honest,  oxfaithfuly  might  have  been  used.  Yet,  it 
must  be  owned,  that  none  of  these  are  hard  or  too 
big  words ;  that  custom  would  make  them  seem  as 
easy  as  any  others ;  and  that  a  language  is  richer 

*  The  original  readuig  is  encloied  in  bnckeis,  and  the  preaont  one  is  prinled  in 
itaJickfc— B08WELL, 
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and  capable  of  more  beauty  of  expreBsion,  by  having 
a  greater  variety  of  synonymes. 

His  dissertation  upon  the  unfitness  of  poetry  for 
the  awful  subjects  of  our  holy  religion,  though  J  do 
not  entirely  agree  with  him,  has  all  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality, with  uncommon  force  and  reasoning, 

VARIOUS  HKADINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  WALLER. 

"Consented  to  [the  insertion  oftheirnames]  t/iei^i 
own  nomina(io7i. 

"  [After]  paijing  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

"Congratulating  Charles  the  Second  on  his  [coro^  | 
nation]  recovered  right. 

"  He  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must  be 
[confessed  to  degrade  his  powers]  xcorned  as  a  pro- 
stituted mind. 

"  The  characters  by  which  Waller  intended  to  di- 
stinguish his  writings  are  [elegance]  sprfghffiness 
and  dignity. 

"  Blossoms  to  be  valuefl  only  as  they  Ifetch]  Jbre^  ] 
feS  fruits.  ' 

*'  Images  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature  [easily]  , 
readily  supplies. 

"  [His]  Some  applications  [are  sometimes]  »uz^2#'| 
thought  too  remote  and  unconsequential. 

"  His  images  are  [sometimes  confused]  not  alwaift  I 
distinct." 

Against  his  Life  of  Milton,  the  hounds  of  whi^l 
gism  have  opened  in  full  cry.     But  of  Milton's  great 
excellence  as  a  poet,  where  shall  we  find  such  a  blazon 
as  by  the  hand  of  Johnson?     I  shall  select  only  the  i 
following  passage  concerning  "Paradise  Lost:" 

"  Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with  what 
temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress  of  hit 
work,  and  marked  his  reputation  stealing  its  way  in 


a  kiad  of  sabtemneoDS  cmmit,  throogli  liear  and 
siLeiice.  I  cannoc  but  conceive  liiio  calm  and  con* 
fidenu  little  disappointed,  not  at  all  dejected,  idying 
on  tiis  own  merit  with  steady  consirioosness,  and 
vahxnz.  arithoiit  impatience,  the  Tiriantndes  of  qn- 
nioc  and  the  impartialitr  of  a  futnie  genetation." 

Indeed  even  Dr.  Towers,  who  may  be  considered 
as  ooe  of  the  warmest  zealots  of  T%e  Berolmiiam  So- 
€wtif  itself,  allows,  that  *^  Johnson  has  spoken  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  abilities  of  that  great  poet,  and 
faa$  bestowed  on  his  principal  poetical  compositions 
the  most  honourable  encomiums  .'* 

That  a  man,  who  venerated  the  church  and  mon- 
archy as  Johnson  did,  should  speak  with  a  just  ab- 
horrence of  Milton  as  a  politician,  or  rather  as  a 
daring  foe  to  good  polity,  was  surely  to  be  expected ; 
and  to  those  who  censure  hinu  I  would  recommend 
his  commentary  on  Milton's  celebrated  complaint  of 
his  situation,  when  bv  the  lenitv  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond.  *"  a  lenity  of  wbicb,^  as  Johnson  well  observes, 
**  the  world  has  bad  perhaps  no  other  example,  he, 
who  had  written  in  justification  of  the  murder  of  his 
sovereign,  was  safe  under  an  Act  of  Oblivion  J*  "  No 
sooner  is  he  safe  than  he  finds  himself  in  danger, 
Jattem  oh  evil  days  and  evil  tongues^  with  darkness 
amd  with  dangers  compassed  round.     This  darkness, 

I  Sm  ^  .\a  Ejtnr  oc  :h«  Life.  Chanctff.  acd  Writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  John* 
Att,"  lji'Okk\%  I7$7:  vbich  v  voj  veil  vrittcn,  maknig  s  proper  allovanoe 
tor  the  ctfmxTAiarjLl  (hm^xtt  olTiis  authom :  vhom  I  aumot  howerer  but  admire 
for  hi«  libtrral^  in  »peAkir^  thir<  of  mr  illnstriom  fiieod : — "  He  poMcaatd 
cxtrawdinarf  p^^vvrs  of  uBdentanding,  vhidi  vere  mocii  cultivated  by  study, 
and  ftOI  nuTv  bj  meditation  azul  nrflectioo.     His  memory  was  remarkably  re« 
tentivv.  bi«  imagination  unaxuRon]y  ligotuus,  and  his  judgment  keen  and 
penetrating.     He  had  a  ntrong  sense  oif  the  importance  of  reUgioo ;  his  piety  was 
sinocre.  and  Mmietimes  ardent ;  and  bis  seal  for  the  interESts  of  rirtne  was  often 
manifested  in  his  conrersatioo  and  in  his  writings.     The  same  enei*gy  which 
was  dispUyed  in  his  literary  productions  was  exhibited  alsd'in  his  conrersation, 
which  was  various,  striking,  and  instructire ;  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  equalled 
him  for  nervous  and  pointed  repartees.     His  Dictionary,  his  Moral  Essays,  and 
his  productions  in  polite  literamre,  will  ooorey  useful  instruction,  and  elegaok 
entertainment,  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  shall  be  under- 
stood.**— BOSWELI.. 
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had  his  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubtedly 
deserved  compassion ;  but  to  aild  the  mention  of 
danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjust.  He  was  fallen, 
indeed,  on  evil  tlayx;  the  time  was  come  iu  which 
regicides  could  no  longer  boast  their  wickedness. 
But  o{  evil  tonfriies  for  Millon  to  complain,  required 
impudence  at  least  equal  to  his  other  powers  ;  Milton, 
whose  warmest  advocates  must  allow,  that  he  never 
spared  any  asperity  of  reproach,  or  brutality  of  inso- 
lence." 

I  have,  indeed,  often  wondered  how  Milton,  "  an 
acrimonious  and  surly  republican  '," — "  a  man  who 
in  his  domestick  relations  was  so  severe  and  arbi- 
trary'^," and  whose  head  was  filled  with  the  hardest 
and  moat  dismal  tenets  of  Calvinism,  should  have 
been  sucb  a  poet;  should  not  only  have  written  with 
sublimity,  but  with  beauty,  and  even  gaiety  ;  should 
have  exquisitely  painted  the  sweetest  sensations  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable ;  imaged  the  delicate 
raptures  of  connubial  love  ;  nay,  seemed  to  be  ani- 
mated with  all  the  spirit  of  revelry.  It  is  a  proof 
that  in  the  human  mind  the  departments  of  judg- 
ment and  imagination,  jierception  and  temper,  may 
sometimes  be  divided  by  strong  partitions ;  and  that 
the  light  aud  shade  in  the  same  character  may  be 
kept  so  distinct  as  never  to  be  blended  ^ 

[Mr.  Nichols,  whose  attachment  to  his  illustrious  Murph. 
friend  was  unwearied,  showed  him,  in  1780,  a  book  p*^' 
called  Remarks  on  Johnson's  Life  of  Mlltoji,  in 
which  the  affair  of  Lauder  was  renewed  with  \iru- 
lence,  and  a  poetical  scale  in  the  Literary  Magazine, 
1758  (when  Johnson  had  ceased  to  write  in  that  col'- 

'  Johruon'n  I.ifi:  of  Milton — RoswelL. 

»  Ibid.  — BOSW  ELI.. 

)  Mr.  Alilone  thinks  it  ii  nther  ■  prouf  ihkl  )ie  felt  nothing  of  ihme  chcerlnl 
tenaUioiii  which  he  has  dcwribnl :  iliu  on  tbtK  topicks  il  ii  the  puet,  mi  Dot 
cb«  RMR,  tlial  write*. — Bdhweli.. 
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:»  iB  je  laiiL  Mr,  Sf«vant  Mr.  Locfc^  of  Xorimrj 
ftnr,  in  smrgy.  w^«^  kzanriei^  and  taalr  in  the 
fine  fls»  is  unrnssulv  txiisbcmHi :  witk  wihose  de- 
fjmis  jf  TiannHTH  :3e  -rriCEsr  at  chif  presmft  woik  has 
Xit  liniHtMf  miuiL  fzxipccf*$iii!iL  and  t»  whose  Tiitues  a 
eammaii  iritmiL  witu  hna^  Idowit  hon  k»^  and  is  not 
miurtt  jiuiiirteti  cu  daixenr.  £iTw  die  hiehest  testimony. 


Tj^l.I^CS  atlDO'^  I>  THE  LITE  OF  MLTOX. 

"^  I  caniif^t  finii  oiit  meaning  bet  this  whic4i  [[his 
m«;st  buroced  adirocates''  ifrin  kimdme^s  amd  rereremce 
can  gi^e. 

^  [Perhaps  no]  satreefy  amy  man  ever  wrote  so 
mnch,  and  praised  so  few. 

•*  A  certain  [rescne]  preserratire  from  oblivion. 

^  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression,  as 
[contracted]  pedamtick  or  paradoxical. 

**  Socrates  rather  was  of  opinion,  that  what  we  had 

*  One  of  the  most  natanl  initances  of  the  effect  of  blank  verse  oocurred  to 
the  Ute  Karl  of  Hopeton.  IJm  Ijrdihrp  obserred  one  of  his  ahepherds  porioff 
In  the  fitldf  upon  Milton**  ^*  Paradiie  Loat  ;**  and  having  a^kcd  him  what  booK 
it  iraa,  tlie  n»an  annwered,  '^  An*t  please  jour  lonUhip,  this  is  a  very  odd  sort 
of  an  autli«njr<  he  would  fain  rhyme,  but  cannot  getat  it.**— Boswell. 
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to  leam  was  how  to  [obtain  and  communicate  hap- 
piness] do  good  (tfid  avoid  evil. 

"  Its  elegance  [who  can  exhibit?]  is  less  attain- 
able" 


I  could,  witli  pleasure,  expatiate  upon  the  masterly 
execution  of  the  life  of  Dryden,  which  we  have  seen' 
was  one  of  Johnson's  literary  projects  at  an  early 
period,  and  which  it  is  remarkable,  that  after  desist- 
ing from  it,  from  a  supposed  scantiness  of  materials, 
he  should,  at  an  advanced  age,  have  exhibited  so 
amply, 

[Though  Johnson  had  the  highest  opinion  of  p™ 
Pope"  as  a  writer,  his  superior  reverence  for  Dryden  **' 
notwithstanding  still  appeared  in  his  talk  as  in  his 
writings;  and  when  some  one  mentioned  the  ridicule 
thrown  on  him  in  the  "  Rehearsal,"  as  having  hurt 
his  general  character  as  an  author,  "On  the  con- 
trary," says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  the  greatness  of  Dryden's 
reputation  is  now  the  only  principle  of  vitality  which 
keeps  the  Duke  of  Bucldnghara's  play  from  putre- 
faction." 

It  was  not  very  easy  however  for  people  not  quite 
intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson,  to  get  exactly  his  opinion 
of  a  writer's  merit,  as  though  he  would  sometimes 
divert  himself  by  confounding  those  who  thought 
themselves  safe  to  say  to-morrow  what  he  had  said 
yesterday ;  and  even  Garrick,  who  ought  to  have 
been  better  acquainted  with  his  tricks,  professed 
himself  mortified,  that  one  time  when  he  was  extol* 
ling  Dryden  in  a  rapture  that  perhaps  disgusted  I 
his  friend.  Dr.  Johnson  suddenly  challenged  him  to  \ 
produce  twenty  lines  in  a  series  that  would  not  dlsi 

I  See  ToL  liL  p.  434 Bosweli.. 

•  ["When  a  Uuly  it  Mr.  Thrm]e'»  Ulkod  of  hi*  piefuce  to  Shakiptan 
•upafor  bi  Pope'*,  hi'  noA,  '  I  feu  not,  iniiJBm:  tlw  liItU  fdlow  bu  doot 
■roDdcn.*" — J««d.  p.  43.— Ed.]  ■    ' 


L 


BftT  think 
us  «KL.vZL  Z-^kmamsL  miBC  aiuk  **-'«^'gj*J*  of  bis 


K=    2- 


3.~  auu^cm^s*  -mz^  vm>  -vni^  i  visa  -ran 
'A-  -nr -'nn  ^a 


^iiL^  «a»  L  «ca  TV'  lamie  idl  I 
3k  -tnnr-  -ar  ziorr  hbl  ik  inne  a 

HMWB  SQid  lOodL  jrw  aim  jmb  Tteee  in  One  ?** 


In  drawing  Dryden's  cfaaracter,  Johnson  has  given, 
tb^>agfa  I  suppose  unintentionally,  some  touches  of 
hln  own.  TTius :  "  The  power  that  predominated  in 
fain  intellectual  operations  was  rather  strong  reason 
than  quick  sensibility.  Upon  all  occasions  that  were 
|m?M;nted,  he  studied  rather  than  felt ;  and  produced 
tM^ritirnents  not  such  as  nature  enforces,  but  medi- 

Jon  supplies.     With  the  simple  and   elemental 
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passions,  as  they  spring  separate  in  the  mind,  he  seems 
not  much  acquainted.  He  is,  therefore,  with  all  his 
variety  of  excellence,  not  ofteu  pathetick ',  and  had 
so  little  sensibility  of  the  power  of  effusions  purely 
natural,  that  he  did  not  esteem  them  in  others."'  It 
may  indeed  be  observed,  that  in  all  the  mimerous 
writings  of  Johnson,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and 
even  in  his  tragedy,  of  which  the  subject  is  the 
distress  of  an  unfortunate  princess,  there  is  not  a 
single  passage  that  ever  drew  a  tear. 

VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  DRYDEN. 

"  The  reason  of  this  general  ])erusal,  Addison  haa 
attempted  to  [find  in]  derive  Jrom  the  delight  which 
the  mind  feels  in  the  investigation  of  secrets. 

"  His  best  actions  are  but  [convenient]  hiahiUtij 
o/"  wickedness. 

"  When  once  be  bad  engaged  himself  in  disputa- 
tion [matter],  thoughts  flowed  in  on  either  side, 

"  The  abyss  of  an  uu-ideal  [emptiness]  vacancy. 

"These,  like  [many  other  harlots],  the  harlots  of 
other  jnen,  had  his  love  though  not  his  approbation. 

"  He  [sometimes  displays]  descends  to  display  hi^ 
knowledge  with  pedantick  ostentation. 

"  French  words  which  [were  theu  used  in]  hadtheit, 
crept  into  conversation." 

The  life  of  Pope=  was  written  by  Johnson  con 
amore,  both  from  the  early  possession  which  that 
writer  bad  taken  of  his  mind,  and  from  the  pleasure 
which  he  must  have  felt,  in  for  ever  silencing  all' 

<  It  •cans  to  me,  thai  ihere  ue  m%aj  paihetii:  passkgei  in  JohnNw's  work*, 

both  prO«  UkI  VCTUC'^KEA&NEy. 

■  '*  Mr.  D'linuli,"  aa  Mr.  Chtimm  DbKrvea,  "'  bu  in  tile  thhd  ti 
hU  'Liumr}  Curiosiiies,'  favoured  Ibe  public  irith  ui  original  niemarandunt 
of  Dr.  Johiuun'B,  of  bints  for  the  '  Life  of  Pope.'  written  down  M  they  w< 
loggDilBl  to  hit  mind  in  ihe  CDurK  of  his  mearchn.     Tbi<  ii  none  of  the  le 
at  thoM  giatigalioTU  which  Mr.  D'laneli  has  >o  frequently  adnuaulertd  to  llw 
Imcn of  litdwy  liiiior;." — Ed.) 
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attempts  to  lessen  his  poetical  faine>  by  demonstrating 
his  excellence,  and  pronouncing  the  following  tri- 
umphant eulogium : — **  After  all  this,  it  is  surely  su- 
perfluous to  answer  the  question  that  has  once  been 
asked,  Whether  Pope  was  a  poet  ?  otherwise  than  by 
asking  in  return,  if  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is 
poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a 
definition,  will  only  show  the  narrowness  of  the  de- 
finer ;  though  a  definition  which  shall  exclude  Pope 
will  not  easily  be  made.  Let  us  look  round  upon  the 
present  time,  and  back  upon  the  past ;  let  us  inquire 
to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind  has  decreed  the  wreath 
of  poetry;  let  their  productions  be  examined,  and 
their  claims  stated,  and  the  pretensions  of  Pope  will 
be  no  more  disputed.'* 

I  remember  once  to  have  heard  Johnson  say,  **  Sir, 
a  thousand  years  may  elapse  before  there  shall  appear 
another  man  with  a  power  of  versification  equal  to 
that  of  Pope.*'  That  power  must  undoubtedly  be 
allowed  its  due  share  in  enhancing  the  value  of  his 
captivating  composition. 

Johnson,  who  had  done  liberal  justice  to  War- 
burton  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  was  pub- 
lished during  the  life  of  that  powerful  writer,  with 
still  greater  liberality  took  an  opportunity,  in  the 
life  of  Pope,  of  paying  the  tribute  due  to  him  when 
he  was  no  longer  in  ^^high  place,"  but  numbered 
with  the  dead  \ 


1  Of  Johnson^B  conduct  towards  Warburton,  a  very  honoorable  noCtoe  ia 
by  the  editor  of  *'  Tracts  by  Warjmrton^  and  a  Warburtanian,  not  admiiied 
Mo  0ie  collection  of  their  respective  work*.**  After  $Xk  able  and  **fbnd,  thfMi^ 
not  undifltinguishing,**  consideration  of  Warburton*s  character,  he  tajs,  *' Id 
two  immortal  works,  Johnson  has  stood  forth  in  the  foremost  rank  of  faja  ad- 
mirers. By  the  testimony  of  such  a  man,  impertinence  must  be  abaihed,  and 
malignity  itself  must  be  softened.  Of  literary  merit,  Johnson,  as  we  all  kmoW, 
was  a  sagacious  but  a  most  severe  judge.  Such  was  his  discernment,  that  he 
pierced  into  the  most  secret  springs  of  human  actions ;  and  such  was  his  inte- 
grity, that  he  always  weighed  the  moral  characters  of  his  fellow-aeatures  in  tibe 
'balance  of  the  sanctuary.'  He  was  too  courageous  to  propitiate  a  rival,  and 
too  proud  to  truckle  to  a  superiour.  Warburton  he  knew,  as  I  know  him,  and 
as  every  man  of  sense  and  nrtue  would  wish  to  be  known,— I  mean,  botii  fhun 
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It  seems  strange,  that  two  BUch  men  as  Johnson 
and  Warburtoii,  who  lived  in  tlie  same  age  and  coun- 
try, should  not  only  not  have  been  in  any  degree  of 
intimacy,  but  been  almost  personally  unacquainted. 
But  such  instances,  though  we  must  wonder  at  them, 
are  not  rare.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  after  a 
careful  inquiry,  they  never  met  but  once,  which  wa« 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  French,  in  Loudon,  well  known 

hii  own  wrilingi,  >nd  Ftorn  ihe  vriiings  of  ihose  irha  tlis»..-nted  fiDin  hii  prio. 
dplo  or  ■ho  rnvieil  hi>  npiiuiloa.  Bui,  as  lu  fniDum,  he  had  atftt  riHXiicd 
or  aAnl  inj  from  the  liisUop  of  Irlauaiiier ;  and,  if  my  menuiry  fiuls  mc  Dolt 
he  had  Ken  hlni  tmiy  once,  when  the;  mcl  Blmost  withaul  de^K",  coniendf 
withmil  much  efibrt,  and  psrlvd  vithout  any  laaling  imptewinn  of  hatred  ot 
■Hirctlun.  Yel,  vith  all  llie  udour  of  lyiripBihetic  ocdjuk,  Johnson  hud  don* 
thai  ipoataaccHuly  and  ablj,  which,  bj  lotne  i>rileTs,had  Wn  bctoit  atlenipMI 
injudiciously,  and  which,  by  others,  fcom  whom  more  Bucccraful  uiteinjiU  midit 
hare  bden  npected,  haa  not  hilAtflv  been  doiie  at  all.  He  apoke  veil  of  Wu- 
burtoD,  withaui  iniullinjc  tboae  whom  Wacburloa  dupiied.  lie  aiippreaied. 
not  the  imptrfectiODi  oT  this  ciliaordiiuu;  man,  while  he  endeavoured  to  da 
justice  Id  his  numerous  and  [lanBCendenta]  excellenclea.  He  defended  him  when 
living,  amidst  the  clamoun  of  hit  enemies:  and  praised  him  when  dead,  amidM 
the  lUrnn  q/'Au/ricndj." — Having  availed  mjself  of  the  eulogy  orihi>Edl(Dr[D>b  . 
Parr]  on  my  departed  friend,  for  which  I  VBrmly  thank  him,  kt  meant  suRiiilhi  | 
Inatrtofhis  reputation,  honeatly  acquired  bj  pTOfound  learning  and  vigomusela 
■juence,  to  be  umiahed  by  a  chaige  of  illibeiality.  Ue  has  been  accused  of  in. 
vidiously  dragging  again  into  light  certain  wntings  of  a  person  [/tia/iop  Haril  i 
n*pceuhk  by  his  talents,  his  learning,  his  station,  and  his  a^ie,  which  wsM     , 

a  great  many  years  ago,  and  have  aince^  it  is  said,  been  silently  givol 

hen  iiiaeonsideiedthaiibese  wrilingswere  not«M^    1 

of  one  well-Bdvani;i^  in  life,  overfloving  M  once  wilA 

rest  interest  in  the  church,  and  with  unjust  and  ted-     i 

>f  eminent  merit ;  and  that,  ihoughjt  would  hare  bM)     ' 

lumiliaung  recantation,  no  apolc^  whatever  hu  beoi 

made  in  ihe  cool  of  the  evening,  for  the  opprcwire  fervour  of  the  heal  of  i&_ 

day  !  00  slight  relenting  indication  has  appeared  in  any  note,  or  any  eornei  gf    I 


yaulh,  bu 
aalleryii 


»;   is  II 


suporcil 


sneting?     When  he  allows  ihe  shafts  to  remain  in  the  wou 
Bltetch  fbnli  a  lenient  hand,  is  it  wrong,  is  il  not  generous  to  become  an  indignant    ] 
avenger?    [  Warburum  himself  did  not  feel— as  Mr.  Boswell  Wdi  dlspaanl  19    I 
think  he  did— kindly  or  gratefully  of  Johnson :  for  in  one  of  his  letters  10  •  1 
ftiotd,   be    layi,   "  The   remarks  he  (Dr.   Johnson)  makea   in    every  pagi  I 
on  my  comtnenuries,  an  full  of  insolent  and  malignant  reflLctions,  whi<m>   1 
bad  the;  not  in  thrm  ai  much  fall;  as  mallgniiy,  I  should  have  had  reuoo  tl 
be  otTended  with.    As  it  is,  I  tbtnk  myself  obliged  to  him  in  ihas  netting  b«lbN 
the  public  *o  itianj  of  my  notes,  with  his  remarks  upoa  them :  for  though  I 
haTC  no  great  opinion  of  the  trifling  part  of  the  public,  whidi  pretends  tn  judga 
of  ^is  pan  of  lilcratuti,  in  which  boys  and  giiU  decide,  yet  I  think  nobody  can 
be  mistaken  in  this  oompuison :  though  I  think  thdr  Ihoughia  have  never  yet 
extended  thus  far  as  lo  reflect,  that  to  dismver  Ihe  corruption  in  an  luthout'a 
text,  and  by  a  happy  s^acily  to  rotote  it  10  sense,  is  no  easy  tusk  1  but  when 
the  discovery  is  made,  then  to  aiil  at  the  conjecture,  to  ptopuH:  un  equivalent, 
and  defend  noniense,  by  producing  out  of  the  thick  darknena   it  iiceai>iunB  a 
weak  and  faint  glimmering  of  sense  (which  has  b«n  the  busincHi  nf  this  editor 
throughout)  is  the  easiest,  ai  well  aa  the  dullest,  of  all  lilerary  cftbnt." — H'ar- 
burtan'i  iMItrt puMii/itd  by  Bf.  Hitri,  Sm,  307'— Ed.] 
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for  her  elegant  assemblicB,  and  bringing  eminent 
characters  together.  The  interview  proved  to  be 
mutually  agreeable. 
Hawk.  [Sir  John  Hawkins,  however,  relates  that  to  a  per- 
p.  213.  son  who  asked  ^^  whether  he  had  ever  been  in  company 
with  Dr.  Warburton  ?"  he  answered,  "  I  never  saw 
him  till  one  evening,  about  a  week  ago,  at  the  Bishop 
of  St.  [Asaph's] :  at  first  he  looked  surlily  at  me ; 
but  after  we  had  been  jostled  into  conversation,  he 
took  me  to  a  window,  asked  me  some  questions,  and 
before  we  parted  was  so  well  pleased  with  me,  that 
he  patted  me.''  ^^  You  always,  sir,  preserved  a  respect 
for  him  ?"  "  Yes,  and  justly ;  when  as  yet  I  was  in 
no  favour  with  the  world,  he  spoke  well  of  me  %  and 
I  hope  I  never  forgot  the  obligation."] 

I  am  well  informed,  that  Warburton  said  of  John* 
$on,  **  I  admire  him,  but  I  cannot  bear  his  style :" 
and  that  Johnson  being  told  of  this,  said,  *^  That  is 
exactly  my  case  as  to  him."  The  manner  in  which 
he  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  fertility  of  War- 
burton's  genius  and  of  the  variety  of  his  materials, 
was  *^  The  table  is  always  full,  sir.  He  brings  things 
from  the  north,  and  the  south,  and  from  every  quar-* 
ter.  In  his  ^  Divine  Legation,'  you  are  always  enter* 
tained.  He  carries  you  round  and  round,  without 
carrying  you  forward  to  the  point,  but  then  you  have 
no  wish  to  be  carried  forward."  He  said  to  the  Re- 
verend Mr.  Strahan,  "  Warburton  is  perhaps  the  last 
man  who  has  written  with  a  mind  full  of  reading  and 
reflection." 
p.  208.  [When  a  Scotsman  was  talking  against  Warburton^ 
Johnson  said  he  had  more  literature  than  had  been 
imported  from  Scotland  since  the  days  of  Buchanan, 
Upon  his  mentioning  other  eminent  writers  of  the 

*  In  his  Prefiicc  to  Shakspeare* 


Scots — "These  will  not  do,"  said  Jolinson  ;  "let  us 
have  some  more  of  your  northern  lights;  these  are 
mere  farthing  candles."] 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Life  of  Broome,  Jolin- 
son takes  notice  of  Dr.  \\'arburton"s  using  a  mode  of 
espressiou  which  he  himself  used,  and  that  not  sei- 
dom,  to  t)ie  great  offence  of  those  who  did  not  know 
him.  Having  occasion  to  mention  a  note,  stating 
the  different  parts  whieh  were  executed  by  the  as- 
sociated translators  of  "  The  Odyssey,"  he  says,  *'  Dr. 
Warburton  told  me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he 
thought  the  relation  given  in  the  note  a  lie"  The 
language  is  warm  indeed  ;  and,  I  must  own,  cannot 
be  justified  in  consistency  with  a  decent  regard  to 
the  established  forms  of  speech.  Johnson  had  ac- 
customed himself  to  use  the  word  lie,  to  express  a 
mistake  or  an  errour  in  relation ;  in  short,  when  the 
thing  was  not  so  as  told,  though  tlie  relater  did  not 
mean  to  deteive.  \\'hen  he  thought  there  was  in- 
tentional falsehood  in  the  relater,  his  exi>ression  was, 
"  He  lies,  and  he  knows  he  lies." 

Speaking  of  Pope's  not  having  been  known  to  ! 
excel  in  conversation,  Johnson  observes,  that  "  tra. 
ditional  memory  retains  no  sallies  of  raillery,  or  sen- 
tences of  observatioo  ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid, 
wise  or  merry  ;  and  that  one  apophthegm  only  is  re- 
corded." In  this  respect.  Pope  differed  widely  from 
Johnson,  whose  conversation  was,  perhaps,  more  ad- 
mirable than  even  his  WTJtiugs,  however  excellent. 
Mr.  Wilkes  has,  however,  favoured  me  with  one 
repartee  of  Pope,  of  which  Johnson  was  not  informed. 
Johnson,  after  justly  censuring  him  for  having 
"  nursed  in  his  mind  a  foolish  disesteem  of  kings," 
tells  us.  "  yet  a  little  regard  shown  him  by  the  Prince  ^ 
of  Wales  melted  his  obduracy  ;  and  he  had  not  much 
to  say  when  he  was  asked  by  his  royal  highness,  Aow 

vol,.  IV.  K  E.  I 
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he  could  love  a  prince  wbUe  he  tUsUked  khg^V* 
The  answer  which  Pope  made  was,  ^The  youi^ 
lion  is  harmless,  and  even  plajrfiil;  but  when  bis 
claws  are  fall  grown,  he  becomes  cruel,  dreadful,  and 
mischievous/' 

But  although  we  have  no  collection  of  Pope's  sajr- 
ings,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded,  that  he  was 
not  agreeable  in  social  intercourse ;  for  Johnson  has 
been  heard  to  say,  that  ^  the  happiest  conyersation  k 
that  of  which  nothing  is  distinctly  remembered,  bat 
a  general  effect  of  pleasing  impression.''  The  late 
Lord  Somerville  \  who  saw  much  both  of  great  and 
brilliant  life,  told  me,  that  he  had  dined  in  company 
with  Pope,  and  that  after  dinner  the  little  man^  as 
he  called  him,  drank  his  bottle  of  Burgundy  \  and 
was  exceedingly  gay  and  entertaining. 

I  cannot  withhold  from  my  great  friend  a  censure 
of  at  least  culpable  inattention,  to  a  nobleman,  who, 
it  has  been  shown,  behaved  to  him  with  uncommon 
politeness.  He  says,  *^  except  Lord  Bathurst,  none 
of  Pope's  noble  friends  were  such  as  that  a  good  man 
would  wish  to  have  his  intimacy  with  them  known 
to  posterity."  This  will  not  apply  to  Lord  Mans- 
field, who  was  not  ennobled  in  Pope's  life-time ;  but 
Johnson  should  have  recollected,  that  Lord  March- 
mont  was  one  of  those  noble  friends  \     He  includes 

*  James  liord  Somerville,  who  died  in  1763. — Maloke.  [He  was  the  I3th 
lord,  and  died  in  1765.— Ed.]  Let  me  here  express  mj  grateful  remcmbimnee 
of  Lord  SomerviUe's  kindness  to  me,  at  a  very  carij  period.  He  was  the  fint  per- 
son of  high  rank  that  took  particular  notice  of  me  in  the  way  moat  flattering  to* 
young  man,  fondly  ambitious  of  being  distinguished  for  his  literary  talents  % 
and  by  the  honour  of  his  encouragement  made  me  think  well  of  myself  and 
aspire  to  deserve  it  better.  He  h^  a  happy  art  of  communicating  hh  varied 
knowledge  of  the  world,  in  short  remarks  and  anecdotes,  with  a  quiet  pleasant 

ravity,  that  was  excee^ngly  engaging.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  houn  wfaidk 
enjoyed  with  him  at  his  apartments  in  the  royal  palace  of  Holyrood  Hooae, 
and  at  his  seat  near  Edinburgh,  which  he  himself  had  formed  with  an  elegant 
taste.— DoswELL. 

*  [This  must  surely  be  a  mistake ;  Pope  never  could  have  been  in  tile  halAt 
of  drinking  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  at  a  sitting. — Ed.] 

>  [He  said,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  that  another  of  Pope*s  noble  friends^ 
*<  Lord  Petoborough,  was  a  favourite  of  his.**  See  potL  27th  June,  1784.  — 
£d.] 
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fats  lordship  along  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  a  citarge 
of  neglect  of  tlie  pnners  wliifh  l*ope  left  by  his  will ; 
when,  iu  truth,  as  I  inywlf  pointed  out  to  him,  before 
he  wrote  that  poet's  life,  the  papers  were  "  committed 
to  t//e  sole  care  and  Ji/(/g~>netit  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
unless  he  (Lord  Bolingbroke)  shall  not  survive  me;" 
so  that  Lord  Marchinont  has  uo  concern  whatever 
with  them.  After  the  first  edition  of  the  Lives,  Mr. 
Maloue,  whose  love  of  justice  is  equal  to  his  accuracy, 
made,  in  my  hearing,  the  same  remark  to  Johnson; 
yet  he  omitted  to  correct  the  erroneous  statement '. 
These  particulars  I  mention,  in  the  belief  that  there 
was  only  forgetfulness  in  my  friend  ;  hut  I  owe  thii 
much  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont's  reputation,  who, 
were  there  no  other  memorials,  will  be  immortalized 
by  that  line  of  Pope,  in  tlie  verses  on  his  Grotto : 

"■  Aid  ihc  bright  Dune  wu  ihot  tlirough  M*rchuiaDt*a  touL'* 
VARIOUS  HEADINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  POPE. 

"  [Somewhat  free]  sujfidentlif  bold  in  liis  criticism. 

••  All  the  gay  [niceties]  varieties  of  diction. 

"Strikes  the  imagination  with  far  [more]  greater 
force. 

"  It  is  [probably]  certainly  the  noblest  version  of 
poetry  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

"  Every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with 
[less  trouble]  moreJitcHity. 

"  No  man  sympathizes  with  [vanity  depressed]  t/te. 
sorroics  of  vanity. 

"  It  had  been  [criminal]  less  easily  excused. 

"When   he   [threatened  to  lay  down]  talhed  qf  j 
laying  down  his  pen. 


■  This  neglcci,  hoveTer,  asurrdlf  did  noi  uisc  from  nnj  iil-ivill  lonaidi 
liotd  MMchmoni.  Iiui  Iram  inattsiiion ;  jmi  m  he  ncglnted  to  camel  hi* 
sulenwni  conormin^  the  fiuiiUy  of  Thomson,  the  poet,  mftn  It  bad  beni  atiowu 
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**  Society  [is  go  named  emphatically  in  opposition 
to]  poUtically  regulated^  is  a  state  contra-dUtin^ 
guishedfrom  a  state  of  nature. 

A  fictitious  life  of  an  [absurd]  h^atuated  scholar. 
A  foolish   [contempt,   disr^ard,]  disesteem  of 
kings. 

^'  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows  [were 
like  those  of  other  mortals]  acted  strongljf  upon  Ms 
mind. 

**  Eager  to  pursue  knowledge  and  attentive  to  [ac« 
cumulate]  retain  it. 

**  A  mind  [excursive]  active^  ambitious,  and  ad- 
venturous. 

**  In  its  [noblest]  widest  searches  still  longing  to 
go  forward. 

**  He  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might  expose  him 
to  few  [neglects]  hazards. 

"  The  [reasonableness]  Justice  of  my  determina- 
tion. 

A  [favourite]  delicious  employment,  of  the  poets. 
More  terrifick  and  more  powerful  [beings]  ^p4aji- 
tarns  perform  on  the  stormy  ocean. 

**  The  inventor  of  [those]  this  petty  [beings]  iia^ 
tion. 

"  The  [mind]  heart  naturally  loves  truth.** 

In  the  Life  of  Addison  we  find  an  unpleasing  ac- 
count of  his  having  lent  Steele  a  hundred  pounds,- 
and  **  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an  execution."  In  the 
new  edition  of  the  Biographia  JBritannica,  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  anecdote  is  denied.  But  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  has  obliged  me  with  the  following  note  concern- 
mg  it : — 

'•  16th  March,  1781. 

*^  Many  persons  having  doubts  concerning  this 
fact,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Johnson,  to  learn  on  what 
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authority  he  asserted  it.     He  told  me,  he  had  it  from 
Savage,  who  lived  iii  intimacy  with  Steele,  and  who 
mentioned,  that  Steele  told  him  the  story  with  tears 
iu  his  eyes.     Ben  Victor,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  likeivise 
informed  him  of  this  remarkable  transaction,  from 
the  relation  of  Mr.  Wilkes  the  comedian,  who  was 
also  an  intimate  of  Steele's '.     Some,  iu  defence  of 
Addison,  have  said,  that  '  the  act  was  done  with  the    1 
good-natured  view  of  rousing  Steele,  and  correcting    ' 
that  profusion  which  always  made  him  necessitous.' 
'  If  that  were  the  case,'  said  Johnson,  '  and  that  he 
only  wanted  to  alarm  Steele,  he  would  afterwards 
have  returned  the  money  to  his  friend,  whicli  it  is    ■ 
not  pretended  he  did.'     '  Tiiis,  too,'  he  added,  '  might    ] 
be  retorted  by  an  advocate  for  Steele,  who  might    1 
allege,  that  he  did  not  repay  the  loan  intentional/^^ 
merely  to  see  whether  Addison  would  be  mean  and 
ungenerous  enough  to  make  use  of  legal  process  to 
recover  it".     But  of  such  speculations  there  is  no     i 
end:  we  cannot  dive  into  the  hearts  of  men;  but 
their  actions  are  open  to  obser^'ation.* 

"  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some  people  thought  ] 
that  Mr.  Addison's  character  was  so  jmre,  that  the  1 
fact,  though  true,  ought  to  have  been  suppressed,  j 
He  saw  no  reason  for  this.  *  If  nothing  but  the  J 
bright  side  of  characters  should  be  shown,  we  should  j 
sit  down  in  despondency,  and  think  it  utterly  ira-  I 
possible  to  imitate  them  in  rtwy  thing.  The  sacred  I 
writers,'  he  observed.  '  related  the  vicious  as  well  aa 
the  virtuous  actions  of  men;  which  had  this  moral  j 
effect,  that  it  kept  mankind  from  despair,  into  which 

■  The  Isle  Mr.  Bucke  infinmed  me.  in  1703.  that  Lady  Donitbn  PilmnMe, 
who  din)  ■!  1  grcai  age,  I  tbink  in  1768,  luid  had  been  well  acquainted  witli 
SlMle,  loU  him  the  mat  itory — M  ALONE. 

■  [If  the  tloiT  ^  ui  ell  ■I'oe — the  moal  [iiobible  explanBiiim  la  iha(  which 
WM  given  'oj  Sir.  Tbamat  ISheridan  (ice  poit,  \b&  April,  1781],  namely,  thai 
K  VM  m  fritodly  ti<x<iUoa  put  in  in  taeea  hlcele'a  goods  ftirnihouilc  nediton. 

It  infrcqueni  pncticE,  nor  qiute  unjuUiGablc,  if  the  debt  be  lol.— Ed,] 


otherwise  they  would  naturally  fdl,  were  they  not 
supported  by  the  recollection  that  others  had  offended 
like  themselves,  and  by  penitence  and  amendment  of 
life  had  been  restored  to  the  favour  of  Heaven  '•' 

«  E.  M/' 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  note  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  I  request  that  my  readers  may  con- 
sider it  with  particular  attention.  It  will  be  after- 
wards referred  to  in  this  work. 

VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ADDISON. 

**  [But  he  was  our  first  example.]  He  was^  haw* 
ever^  one  of  our  earliest  examples  of  correctness. 
And  [overlook]  despise  their  masters. 
His  instructions  were  such  as  the  [state]  cha- 
racter of  his  [own  time]  readers  made  [necessary] 
proper. 

**  His  purpose  was  to  [diffuse]  infuse  literary  cu- 
riosity by  gentle  and  imsuspected  conveyance  [among] 
into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy. 

"  Framed  rather  for  those  that  [wish]  are  learn- 
ing to  write. 

•*  Domestick  [manners]  scenes.** 

Ptosa  [In  the  Life  of  Gay,  the  "  female  critic,"  as  he 
calls  her  whose  observation  '*  that  Gay  was  a  poet  of 
a  lower  order**  he  records,  was  his  own  wife.] 

In  his  Life  of  Parnell,  I  wonder  that  Johnson 

>  I  have  since  observed,  that  John<on  has  furttier  enforced  the  propriety  at 
exhibiting  the  faults  of  virtuoua  and  eminent  men  in  their  true  oatouis,  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  164th  Number  of  his  Rambler.  '*  It  is  particoUrly  the 
duty  of  those  who  consign  illustrious  names  to  posterity,  to  take  care  lest  their 
readers  be  raiUcd  by  ambiguous  examples.  That  writer  may  be  justly  con- 
demned as  an  enemy  to  goodness,  who  suffers  fondness  or  interest  to  confound 
right  with  wrong,  or  to  shelter  the  faults  which  even  the  wisest  and  the  beat 
have  committed,  from  that  it;nominy  which  guilt  ought  always  to  suffer,  and 
with  which  it  should  be  more  deeply  stigmatized,  when  diguititd  by  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  uncommon  worth ;  since  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  behoWng  it  with- 
out abhorrence,  unless  its  turpitude  be  laid  open,  and  the  eye  secured  from  Htm 
deception  of  surrounding  splendour.**— JIIalome. 
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omitted  to  insert  ati  epitaph  which  he  had  long  be- 
fore composed  for  that  amiable  man,  without  ever 
writing  it  down,  but  wliicli  he  was  so  good  as,  at  my 
request,  to  dictate  to  me,  by  wtiicb  means  it  haa 
been  preserved. 


"  Ilic  irquincit  Thomas  Pahnxl: 

"  (Jul  Hccrdos  puilii  el  pocla. 

Uuatque  puis  ll>  impleii- 

I't  ni-aue  uccrdad  anavidii 


,  S.  T.  P. 


latque  puis  ll>  impleiit, 
ni-quc  mctrdod  ■iiaviiiu  poets. 
Nee  puelw  ucerdotis  onclitu,  deenot." 

TABIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  PAKMELL. 

*'  About  three  years  [after]  afterwards. 

"  [Did  not  much  want]  was  in  no  gi-eat  need  qf 
improvement. 

"  But  his  prosperity  (fid  not  last  long  [was  clouded 
with  that  which  took  away  all  his  powers  of  enjoy- 
ing either  profit  or  pleasure,  the  death  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  lamented  with  such  sorrow, 
as  hastened  bis  end  '.]  His  end,  whatever  was  the 
cause,  was  now  approaching. 

"  lu  the  Hermit,  the  [composition]  narrathe,  as 
it  is  less  airy,  is  less  pleasiug." 

In  the  Life  of  Blackmore,  we  find  that  writer's 
reputation  generously  cleared  by  Johnson  from  the 
cloud  of  prejudice  which  the  malignity  of  contem- 
porary' wits  had  raised  around  it.  In  the  spirited 
exertion  of  justice,  he  has  been  imitated  by  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds,  in  his  praise  of  the  architecture  of  ! 
Vanburgh, 

We  trace  Johnson's  own  character  in  his  observa-  | 
tions  on  Blackmore's  **  magnanimity  as  an  authour." 
"  The  incessant  attacks  of  his  enemies,  whether  sen-  i 


■  I  thould  have  thuii/lil  \\u\l  Johnion,  vho  Iiw]  fell  ihc  teym:  aHlictian  fradl    i 
vhicb  PamtU  tKVai  ric4ivercd,  would  h»vc  pmi'itcd  ihu  puwgr.    He  omhlid 
li,  doublliaa.  bc-nuK  hi  uflciwnrd*  leamid  ihat  howncr  b£  niighl  have  1ft. 
nuntcd  hit  wife,  bii  end  wu  buteocJ  by  oUm  meuu — Ualohe. 
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0U8  or  merry,  are  never  discovered  to  have  disturbed 
his  quiet,  or  to  have  lessened  his  confidence  in  him- 
self." Johnson,  I  recollect,  once  told  me,  laughing 
heartily,  that  he  understood  it  has  been  said  ^f  him, 
"  He  appears  not  to  feel ;  but  when  he  is  aUme^  de- 
pend upon  it,  he  suffers  sadly,**  I  am  aa  certain  as 
I  can  be  of  any  man's  real  sentiments,  that  he  en* 
joyed  the  perpetual  shower  of  little  hostile  arrows,  as 
evidences  of  his  fame. 

VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THfi  LIFE  OF  BLACKMORE. 

"  To  [set]  engage  poelry  [on  the  side]  in  the 
cause  of  virtue. 

"  He  likewise  [established]  enforced  th6  truth  of 
Revelation. 

**  [Kindness]  benevolence  was  ashamed  to  favour. 

"  His  practice,  which  was  onCe  [very  extensive] 
invidiously  great 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  distemper  of  dreadful  name 


[of]  which  he  has  not 
how  [it  is  to  be  opposed 


[shown]  taught  his  reader 
]  to  oppose. 

"  Of  this  [contemptuous]  indecent  arrogance. 

"  [He  wrote]  but  produced  likewise  a  work  of  a 
different  kind. 

"At  least  [written]  compiled  with  int^rity. 

"  Faults  which  many  tongues  [were  desirous] 
would  have  made  haste  to  publish. 

"But  though   he   [had  not]  could  not  boast  of 
much  critical  knowledge. 

"  He  [used]  waited  for  no  felicities  of  ^ancy. 

"  Or  had  ever  elated  his  [mind]  views  to  that 
ideal  perfection  which  every  [mind]  genius  bom  to 
excel  is  condemned  always  to  pursue  and  never  to 
overtake. 

"  The  [first  gresit]  fundamental  principle  of  wis- 
dom and  of  virtue." 


1^,.    VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  PHILIPS. 

"  His  dreaded  j^rival]  antagonist  Pope. 

"  Tliey  [have  not  ofteii  much]  are  not  loaded 
with  thought. 

"  la  his  translatiou  from  Pindar,  he  [will  not  be 
denied  to  have  reachedj  found  the  art  of  reaching 
all  the  obscurity  of  tlie  Thebau  bard." 

VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  TIIK  LIFE  OF  CONOHEVB. 

"  Congreve's  conversation  must  surely  have  been  td  ] 
least  &{ua\\y  pleasing  with  his  writings. 

"  It  ajiparently  [requires]  presupposes  a  similar 
knowledge  of  ni.iny  characters, 

"  Rt'ciprocation  of  [similes]  conceits. 

"  The  dialogue  is  quick  and  [various]  sparkling. 

"  Love  for  Love ;  a  comedy  [more  drawn  from 
life]  if  nearer  alliance  to  life. 

"  The  general  character  of  his  miscellanies  is,  that 
they  show  little  wit  and  [no]  little  virtue. 

"  [Perhaps]  certainly  he  had  not  the  fire  requit^ito 
for  the  higher  species  of  IjTiek  poelrj'." 

VASIOl'S  HEADINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  TICKELL 

"  [Longed]  ktng  wished  to  jwruse  it. 
"  At  the  [accession]  arrival  of  King  George  '. 
"  Fiction  [unuaturally]  unsltilfidly  compounded  of 
Grecian  deities  and  Gothick  fairies." 

VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AKENSIDE. 

"  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 
"  [A  furious]  rtM  nnnecessarij  and  outrageous  zeal. 
*'  [Something  which]  iihat  he  called  and  thought 
liberty. 

"  [A  favourer  of  innovation]  lorer  q/'contradiction. 
"  Warburton's  [censure]  objections. 


L 


'  IThcmdciwill  ab«tvell»l  the  nAlirt''")  "oiTtHuw,"  whkh  miglit  iniplj 
l/galilg,  wu  aliercil  Into  ■  ilatsnetil  of  ibe  aimplc  fuct  of  King  GcocgE  ■ 
■'arfinid'"— Ed.) 
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His  rage  [for  liberty]  of  patriotism. 
Mr.  Dyson  with  [a  zeal]  an  ardour  of  friend- 
ship.' 

In  the  Life  of  Lyttelton,  Johnson  seems  to  have 
been  not  favourably  disposed  towards  that  nobleman. 
Mrs.  Thrale  suggests  that  he  was  offended  by  [Miss 
Hill  Boothby*s  ^]  preference  of  his  lordship  to  him  *. 
PkMDi,  [After  mentioning  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fltzherbert 
and  Johnson's  high  admiration  of  her,  she  adds,  ^  The 
friend  of  this  lady,  Miss  Boothby ',  succeeded  her  in 
the  management  of  Mr.  Fitz^erbert's  family,  and  in 
the  esteem  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  though  he  told  me,  she 
pushed  her  piety  to  bigotry,  her  devotion  to  enthu- 
siasm ;  that  she  somewhat  disqualified  herself  for  the 
duties  of  this  life,  by  her  perpetual  aspirations  after 
the  next :  such  was,  however,  the  purity  of  her  mind, 
he  said,  and  such  the  graces  of  her  manner,  that  Lord 
Lyttelton  and  he  used  to  strive  for  her  preference 
with  an  emulation  that  occasioned  hourly  disgust,  and 

>  [Mr.  Boswell  had,  initeid  of  MUt  Boothby*^  name,  inserted  that  otMol^ 
Aston ;  an  error  which  he  would  not  have  forgiven  to  Mrs.  Pioui. ^Ed.] 

<  Liet  not  nay  readers  smile  to  think  of  Johnson*s  being  a  candidate  for  female 
favour ;  Mr.  Peter  Garrick  assured  me  that  he  was  told  by  a  lady^  that,  in  her 
opinion,  Johnson  was  *<  a  very  teducing  man.**  Disadvantages  of  penon  and 
manner  may  be  forgotten,  where  intellectual  pleasure  is  communicated  to  a  sus- 
ceptible mind ;  and  that  Johnson  was  capable  of  fading  the  most  delicate  and 
disinterested  attachment  appears  from  the  following  letter,  whidi  is  poblished 
by  Mrs.  Thrale,  with  some  others  to  the  same  person,  of  which  the  ezoellence  is 
not  so  apparent: 

*^  TO  MISS  BOOTHBT. 

"  January,  1756. 
^*  Dearest  madam,— Though  I  am  afraid  your  illness  leaves  you  little 
leisure  for  the  reception  of  airy  civilities,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  pay  you  my 
congratulations  on  the  new  year;  and  to  declare  my  wishes  that  your  years  to 
come  may  be  many  and  happy.  In  this  wish,  indeed,  I  indude  mysof,  who 
have  none  but  you  on  whom  my  heart  reposes;  yet  surely  I  wish  your  good, 
even  though  your  situation  were  such  as  should  permit  you  to  communicate  no 
gratiBcations  to,  dearest,  dearest  madam,  your,  Ax.         ^'  SAm.  Johnson.** 

3  Miss  Hill  Boothby,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of  Brook  Boothby,  &4^ 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Fitzherbert,  was  somewhat  older  than  Johnson.  She 
was  bom  October  27i  1708,  and  died  January  16,  1750.  Six  Letters  addressed 
to  her  by  Johnson  in  the  year  1755  are  printed  in  Mrs.  Piozzi*s  Collection;  and 
a  prayer  composed  by  him  on  her  death  mav  be  found  in  his  ^^  Prayers  and 
Meditations.**  His  affection  for  her  induced  him  to  preserve  and  bind  up  in  a 
volume  thirty -three  of  her  Letters,  which  were  purchased  from  the  widow  of  his 
aervant,  Francis  Barber,  and  published  by  R.  Phillips  in  1805.— Maloke. 
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ended  in  lasting  animosity.  '  You  may  see,'  said  he 
to  me,  '  when  the  Poets'  Lives  were  printed,  that 
dear  Booth  by  is  at  my  heart  still.'  She  would  delight 
on  that  fellow  Lyttelton's  company  all  I  could  do,  and 
I  cannot  forgive  even  his  memory  the  preference  given 
by  a  mind  like  hers."  Baretti  has  been  heard  to  say, 
that,  when  this  lady  died,  Dr.  Johnson  was  almost 
distracted  with  grief,  and  that  his  friends  about  him 
had  much  to  do  to  calm  the  violence  of  his  emotions  '.] 

I  can  by  no  means  join  in  the  censure  bestowed  by  j 
Johnson  ou  his  lordship,  whom  he  calls  "  poor  Lyttel- 
ton,"  for  returning  thanks  to  the  critical  reviewers,  for 
having  '*  kindly  commended"  his  "  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead."  Such  "  acknowledgments,"  says  my  friend, 
"  never  can  be  proper,  since  they  must  be  paid  either 
for  flattery  or  for  justice."  In  my  opinion,  the  most 
upright  man,  who  has  been  tried  on  a  false  accusation, 
may,  when  he  is  acquitted,  make  a  bow  to  his  jury.  And 
when  those,  who  are  so  much  the  arbiters  of  literary 
merit,  as  in  a  considerable  degree  to  influence  the 
public  opinion,  review  an  authour's  work,  pladdo 
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■  f  NolwiOulwding  ihe  D.entinn  of  ihe  <■  litort"  in  Mn.  Pioeri'a  aneololt 
■ml  in  the  tiirtuoing  letter,  (here  KCmii  no  rauon  lo  luppOK  ihu  {n  Alia*    , 
Scwud  iMCTIeil)  thin  nu  ruillj  sn  aflUr  of  the  hcvt — '>  im  carif  ■lUchmeat'* 
{tee  tntt,  voJ.  L  p.  61  J.     Thtuthtr  lelien,  afwliich  Bmirell  uy,  th*t  "ihA 
merit  ii  not  ■oi)ipBin»,"(bul«hirli  will  be  found  in  the  Appvodix),  m  vritlM 
ID  ilill  wuiner  temu  oT  BSHiian  i  Slin  lloalbby  ii  *'  ■  meet  uigel,"  wid  " 
dcu  uijjcl,'' ■"<!  hia  "  Ararf  it  full  of  lendcrncai;"  but  vhen  the  vhole  •eiti*  , 
of  letun  m  tad,  it  irlU  \n  tren  thai  llic  friendahip  brgan  Iiti  in  Jie  life  of  bodt    ' 
p«rtieii  t  that  it  wai  iiboll;  oUilaiik,  or  la  ipnlt  man  pioperly,  ipirltiaiti  m  * 
that  Ihe  IcIIert  in  which  ihuie  tcij  alTcctioiute  expreuiom  occur  *ere  wait 
whto  JidiEian  bilievciS  ihsl  Miu  Booihbjr  wu  di/i«g.     Ii  must  alga  Iw  hd. 
•erio],  dial  il  U  yeTy  unlikely  ihai  JoIlD^nn  >houU  uriuuili/  cunteu  ihw  he  had 
been  to  utijuil  to  Lord  Ljrltilton  from  aaj  prtvUa  pique ;  Mid  it  geemi,  bf  hi*     ' 
letun  to  itIn.Thiikfi'f'd.  April,  177II),  ibat  he  bod  do  audi  fealiog  Ii>i«u4» 
LfUdum,  wd  ihu  he  had  applied  to  his  lord^ip'i  friends  to  iriiic  ihi:  life ;  uvi 
finally,  it  ii  id  be  noted.  Lord  fifittlmn  muried  hi*  tccond  lady  in  1710,  and   J 
Johngon  does  noI  sceni  lo  have  knoirn  Miu  Dooilibf  till  17134.     In  sliorl,  tbg    ' 
Editoi  ht)  no  doubt,  nor  vill  aay  one  who  read*  Uig  Ictwri,  and  consideii  bow    I 
little  pcnonal  inicii^une  itieie  could  ba\e  been  beiween  Miu  Tiomhby  and  Dr.    ' 
JohnMD,  that  ihc  whole  Jilory  i>  a  mistake,  founded,  pcTh>[>i,  on  Krnie  eanhuiolr 
between   Miu  BcNiihby  ar.d  Miss  Atlon,  and   counttnauced,  ii  inust  be 
mlticd,  bjr  the  vaiin  cxpcoMioni  of  the  leitciK. — Ed.] 
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lumine,  when  I  am  afraid  mankind  in  general  are 
better  pleased  with  severity,  he  may  surely  express  a 
grateful  sense  of  their  civility. 

VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  LYTTELTON. 

"  He  solaced  [himself]  his  grief  by  ymting  a  long 


poem  to  her  memory. 

"  The  production  rather 
welly  than  thinks  vigorously] 


of  a  mind  that  means 
as  it  seems  of  leisure 


than  of  study  y  rather  effusions  than  compositkms. 


"  His  last  literary 


[work]  production. 


« 


[Found  the  way]  undertook  to  persuade.'* 


As  the  introduction  to  his  critical  examination  of 
the  genius  and  writings  of  Young,  he  did  Mr*  Her* 
bert  Croft,  then  a  barrister  of  LincolnVinUt  now  a 
clergyman  \  the  honour  to  adopt  a  Life  of  Young, 
written  by  that  gentleman,  who  was  the  friend  of 
Dr.  Young's  son,  and  wished  to  vindicate  him  from 
some  very  erroneous  remarks  to  his  prejudice.  Mr. 
Croft's  performance  was  subjected  to  the  revision  oi 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  appears  from  the  following  note  to 
Mr.  John  Nichols  ^ : 

'*  This  Life  of  Dr.  Young  was  written  by  a  friend  of  his  scm. 
What  is  crossed  with  black  is  expunged  by  the  authooTj  what 
is  crossed  with  red  is  expunged  by  me.  If  you  find  any  thh^ 
more  that  can  be  well  omitted^  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  it  yet 
shorter." 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  consider- 
able share  of  merit,  and  to  display  a  pretty  successful 
imitation  of  Johnson's  style.     When  I  mentioned 

I  [Afterwards  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  bart.     He  died  at  Paris,  after  a  reaidenoe  of 

fifteen  years  in  that  dty,  April  27,  181S.    See  GenU  Mag.  for  May,  1816 

£d.] 

'  Gentleman* i  Magazine^  voL  iv.  p.  10.— BoswELL. 
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this  to  a  very  eminent  literary  character  ',  he  opposed 
me  vehemeDtly,  exclaiming,  "No,  no,  it  is  tiota  good 
imitation  of  Johnson ;  it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his 
force;  it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  witlioutits 
strength,"  This  was  an  image  so  happy,  that  one 
might  Iiave  thought  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  it ;  but  he  was  not.  And  setting  bis  mind 
again  to  work,  he  added,  with  exquisite  felicity,  "  It 
has  all  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl,  without  the  in- 
epiratioii." 

Mr.  Croft  very  properly  guards  us  against  sup*  1 
posing  that  Young  was  a  gloomy  man  ;  and  mentions* 
that  "  his  parish  was  indebted  to  tlie  good-humour  , 
of  the  authoiir  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts'  for  an  as^- 
sembly  and  a  bowling-green."  A  letter  from  a  nobid 
foreigner  is  quoted,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  beea 
"  very  pleasant  in  conversation." 

Mr.  Langton,  who  frequently  visited  him,  informt 
me  that  there  was  an  air  of  benevolence  in  his  manneij 
but  that  he  could  obtain  from  him  less  information  | 
than  he  had  hoi>ed  to  receive  from  out:  who  had  lived  I 
60  mucii  in  intercourse  with  the  brightest  rnen  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of  England; 
and  that  he  showed  a  degree  of  eager  curiosity  con-  ■ 
ceming  the  common  occurrences  that  were  then  pas»-  ' 
ing,  which  appeared  somewhat  remarkable  in  a  mairf  1 
of  such  intellectual  stores,  of  such  an  advanced  ag^'  | 
and  who  had  retired  from  life  with  declared  disap*  I 
pointment  in  his  exi)ectations. 

An  instance  at  once  of  his  pensive  turn  of  mind,;  ] 
and  his  cheerfulness  of  temi)er,  appeared  in  a  littl»  | 
story,  which  he  himself  told  to  Mr.  Langton,  whetf  | 
they  were  walking  in  his  garden :  "  Here  (said  he)  I  - 
had  put  a  handsome  Bun-dial,  with  tliis  inscription^  I 
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Eheufagaces !  which  (spealdng  with  a  smile)  was 
sadly  verified,  for  by  the  next  morning  my  dial  bad 
been  carried  off  ^" 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe,  that  how- 
ever Johnson  may  have  casually  talked,  yet  when  he 
sits,  as  ^^  an  ardent  judge  zealous  to  his  trust,  giving 
sentence''  upon  the  excellent  works  of  Young,  he 
allows  them  the  high  praise  to  whidi  they  are  justly 
entitled.  **  The  Universal  PassUm^^  says  he,  ^'  is 
indeed  a  very  great  performance, — ^his  disticfaa  have 
the  weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and  his  points  the 
sharpness  of  resistless  truth.'* 
Piozzi,  [The  person  spoken  of  in  Johnson's  strictures  on 
thepoetry  of  Young,  **  as  a  lady  of  whose  praise  he  would 
have  been  justly  proud,"  was  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Young,  and  one  day  forced  Johnson  to 
prefer  Young*s  description  of  night  to  the  ao-mudi- 
admired  ones  of  Dryden  and  Sbakspeaie,  as  more 
forcible  and  more  general.  Every  reader  is  not  either 
a  lover  or  a  tyrant,  but  every  reader  is  interested 
when  be  bears  that 

*<  Creation  sleeps ;  *t  Is  as  the  general  pnlse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  paus^ 
An  awful  pause — prophetic  of  its  end.*' 

*^  This,"  said  he,  ^*  is  tnie ;  but  remember  that  taking 
the  compositions  of  Young  in  general,  they  are  but 
like  bright  stepping-stones  over  a  miry  road :  Young 
froths,  and  foams,  and  bubbles,  sometimes  very  vigor- 
ously ;  but  we  must  not  compare  the  noise  made  by 
your  tea*kettle  here  with  the  roaring  of  the  ocean."] 
But  I  was  most  anxious  concerning  Johnson's  de- 
cision upon  "  Night  Thoughts,"  which  I  esteem  as 

1  The  late  Mr.  James  Ralph  toU  Lord  Macartney,  that  he  passed  an  evoniig 
with  Dr.  Voung  at  Ijord  MelcoiibeVs  (tlienMr.  Doddincton),  at  HammersiDith. 
The  doctor  happening  to  go  out  into  the  garden,  Mr.  Doddington  obaerrcd  to 
him,  on  his  return,  that  it  was  a  dreadful  night,  as  in  truth  it  was,  there  being  a 
violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind.  ^*  No,  sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  'Mt  is  a  veiy 
fine  night.     The  Lord  i«  abroad  !** — Boswell. 
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a  mass  of  the  grandest  and  richest  poetry  that  human 
genius  has  ever  protluced  ;  and  was  delighted  to  find 
tliischaracterof  that  work;  "  In  his 'Night  Thoughts,' 
he  has  exhibited  a  very  wide  display  of  original 
poetry,  variegated  with  deep  reflection  and  striking 
allusions :  a  wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the 
fertility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of 
every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  which 
blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme,  but  with 
disadvantage."  And  afterwards,  "  Particular  lines  are 
not  to  be  regarded  ;  the  power  is  in  the  whole ;  and  id 
the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence  like  that  ascribed 
to  Chinese  plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent 
and  endless  diversity." 

But  there  is  in  this  poem  not  only  all  that  John- 
son so  well  brings  in  view,  but  a  power  of  the  jta^ 
thetic  beyond  almost  any  example  tliat  I  have  seen. 
He  who  does  not  feel  his  nerves  shaken,  and  his  heart 
pierced  by  many  passages  in  this  extraordinary  work, 
particularly  by  that  most  affecting  one,  which  de- 
scribes the  gradual  torment  suffered  by  the  contem- 
plation of  an  object  of  affectionate  attachment  visibly 
and  certainly  decaying  into  dissolution,  must  be  of  A 
hard  and  obstinate  frame. 

To  all  the  other  excellencies  of"  Night  Thoughts" 
let  me  add  the  great  and  peculiar  one,  that  they  con- 
t^n  not  only  the  noblest  sentiments  of  virtue  and 
contemplations  on  immortality,  but  the  chriatian 
sacrifice,  the  divine  jn-opttiation,  with  all  its  interest- 
ing circumstances,  and  consolations  to  a  "  wounded 
spirit,"  solemnly  and  poetically  displayed  in  such 
imagery  and  language,  as  cannot  fail  to  exalt,  ani- 
mate, and  soothe  the  truly  pious.  No  book  what- 
ever can  be  recommended  to  young  persons,  with 
better  hopes  of  seasoning  their  minds  with  vital  re- 
ligion, than  "  Young's  Night  Thoughts." 
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In  the  life  of  Swift,  it  appears  to  me  that  Johngon 
had  a  certain  degree  of  prejudice  against  that  extra- 
ordinary man,  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion 
to  speak.  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  imputed  it  to  a  sup- 
posed apprehension  in  Johnson,  that  Swift  had  not 
been  sufficiently  active  in  obtaining  for  him  an  Irish 
degree  when  it  was  solicited  ^ ;  but  of  this  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence;  and  let  me  not  presume  to 
charge  Johnson  with  injustice,  because  he  did  not 
think  so  highly  of  the  writings  of  this  authour,  as  I 
have  done  from  my  youth  upwards.  Yet  that  he  had 
an  unfavourable  bias  is  evident,  were  it  only  from 
that  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  Swift's  practice  of 
saving,  as  '*  first  ridiculous,  and  at  last  detestable;" 
and  yet,  after  some  examination  of  circumstances, 
finds  himself  obliged  to  own,  that  *^  it  will  perhaps  ap^ 
pear  that  he  only  liked  one  mode  of  expense  better 
than  another,  and  saved  merely  that  he  might  have 
something  to  give." 

One  observation  which  Johnson  makes  in  Swift's 
life  should  be  often  inculcated :  **  It  may  be  justly 
supposed,  that  there  M'as  in  his  conversation  what 
appears  so  frequently  in  his  letters,  an  aflectation  of 
familiarity  with  the  great,  an  ambition  of  momentary 
equality,  sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  those 
ceremonies  which  custom  has  established  as  the  bar- 
riers between  one  order  of  society  and  another.  This 
transgression  of  regularity  was  by  himself  and  his 
admirers  termed  greatness  of  soul ;  but  a  great  mind 
disdains  to  hold  any  thing  by  courtesy,  and  therefore 
never  usurps  what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take  away. 
He  that  encroaches  on  another's  dignity,  puts  himself 
in  his  power ;  he  is  either  repelled  with  helpless  in- 
dignity, or  endured  by  clemency  and  condescension.** 

I  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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"  Charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it  might 
be  written  by  a  man  of  n  peculiar  [opinions]  cAwrflc/cr, 
without  ill  intention. 

"He did  not  [disown]  deny  it. 

"  [To]  inj  whose  kindness  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
be  was  [indebted  for]  etiivaticctl  to  his  lienefices. 

"[With]./6r  this  purpose  he  had  reoourse  to  Mr. 
Harley. 

"  Sharpe,  whom  he  [represents]  (legcrihr^  as  '  the 
harmless  tool  of  others'  hate.' 

"Harley  was  slow  because  he  was  [irresolute] 
donbi/vl. 

"  When  [readers  were  not  many]  «'c  tvere  not  yet 
a  nation  of  readers. 

"  [Every  man  who]  he  that  cofild  say  he  knew  him. 

"  Every  man  of  known  influence  has  so  many 
(|inore]  petitions  [than]  u-h'trk  [he  can]  camiol grant, 
that  he  must  necessarily  offend  more  than  he  [can 
gratify]  gratifies. 

*'  Ecclesiastical  [preferments]  heneficen. 

"Swift  [procured]  contrived  an  interview. 

*'[As  a  writer]  In  his  works  he  has  given  very 
different  specimens. 

"  On  all  common  occasions  he  habitually  [assumes} 
tyfects  a  style  of  [superiority]  arrogance. 

"  By  the  [omission]  ttegU'Ct  of  those  ceremonies. 

"  That  their  merits  filled  the  world  [and]  or  (hat 
there  was  no  [room  for]  hope  of  more." 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  order  of  the 
"Lives,''  io  making  my  few  remarks.     Indeed  a  dif- 
fereut  order  is  observed  in  the  original  publication,  ' 
and  in  the  collection  of  Johnson's  works.  And  should 
it  be  objected,  that  many  of  my  various  readings  are 

VOL.  IV.  F  V 
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inconsiderable,  those  who  make  an  objection  will  be 
pleased  to  consider,  that  such  small  particulars  are 
intended  for  those  who  are  nicely  critical  in  com- 
position, to  whom  they  will  be  an  acceptable  selection  \ 

''  Spence's  Anecdotes,"  which  are  frequently  quoted 
and  referred  to  in  Johnson's  *'  Lives  of  the  Poets,'' 
are  in  a  manuscript  collection,  made  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Joseph  Spence  \  containing  a  number  of  par* 
ticulars  concerning  eminent  men.  To  each  anecdote 
is  marked  the  name  of  the  person  on  whose  authority 
it  is  mentioned.  This  valuable  collection  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who»  upon  the  impli- 
cation of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  was  pleased  to  permit  it 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  I  am 
sorry  to  think  made  but  an  awkward  return.  *^  Great 
assistance,"  says  he,  ^^has  been  given  me  by  Mr. 
Spence's  Collection,  of  which  I  consider  the  commu- 
nication as  a  favour  worthy  of  publick  acknowledg- 
ment:" but  he  has  not  owned  to  whom  he  was 
obliged ;  so  that  the  acknowledgment  is  unappro- 
priated to  his  grace. 

While  the  world  in  general  was  filled  with  ad- 
miration of  Johnson's  ^^  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  there  were 
narrow  circles  in  which  prejudice  and  resentment 
were  fostered,  and  from  which  attacks  of  different 
sorts  issued  against  him\     By  some  violent  whigs 

*  [Mr.  Chalmers  here  leooids  a  curious  literary  anecdote— that  when  a  Dew 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  ^'  Lives  of  the  Poets**  was  published  in  1783,  Mr. 
Nichols,  in  justice  to  the  purchasers  of  the  preceding  editioiis,  priatcd  the  addi- 
tions  in  a  separate  pamptilet,  and  advertised  that  it  might  be  had  graiu.  Not  ten 
copies  were  called  for.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  owners  of  the  ibvmer 
editions  had  hound  their  sets ;  but  it  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  alterations 
were  not  considerable. — Ed.] 

B  The  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Oreat  Harwood  in  Bucking- 
hamshire^ and  Prebendary  of  Durham,  died  at  Byfleet  in  Surrey,  August  20^ 
1768.  He  was  a  fellow  of  New  College  in  Oxford,  and  held  the  oflic«  <^  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry  in  that  University  from  1728  to  1738. — M alone.  [See  mtte^ 
p.  302.  n. — £d.] 

s  From  this  disreputable  class,  I  except  an  ingenious  though  not  sattsfactoty 
defence  of  Hammond,  which  I  did  not  see  till  lately,  by  the  favour  of  its  au- 
thour,  my  amiable  fHend,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bevil^  whio  pubUahcd  it  whhoat 


he  was  arraigned  of  injiigtice  to  Milton ;  by  some 
Cambridge  men  of  depreciating  Gray ;  and  his  ex- 
pressing with  a  dignified  freedom  what  he  really 
thought  of  George,  Lord  Lyttelton,  gave  otfence  to 
some  of  the  friends  of  that  nobleman,  and  particularly 
produced  a  declaration  of  war  against  him  from  Mrs. 
Montagu,  the  ingenious  essayist  on  Shakspeare,  be* 
tween  whom  and  his  lordship  a  commerce  of  reciprocal 
compliments  had  long  been  carried  on.  In  this  war 
the  smaller  powers  in  alliance  with  him  were  of  conrse 
led  to  engage,  at  least  on  the  defensive,  and  thus  I 
for  one  was  excluded '  from  the  enjoyment  of  "  A 
Feast  of  Reason,"  such  as  Mr.  Cumberland  has  de- 
scribed, with  a  keen  yet  just  and  delicate  peu,  in  hia 
"  Observer."  These  minute  inconveniences  gave  not 
the  least  disturbance  to  Johnson.  He  nobly  said, 
when  I  talked  to  him  of  the  feeble  though  shrill  out- 
cry which  had  been  raised,  "  Sir,  I  considered  myself 
as  intrusted  with  a  certain  portion  of  truth.  1  have 
given  my  opinion  sincerely ;  let  them  show  where 
they  think  me  wrong." 

While  my  friend  is  thus  contemplated  in  the  splen- 
dour derived  from  his  last  and  perhaps  most  admirable 
work.  I  introduce  him  with  peculiar  propriety  as  the 
correspondent  of  Warren  Hastings !  a  man  whose  re- 
gard reflects  dignity  even  upon  Johnson ;  a  man,  the 
extent  of  whose  abilities  was  equal  to  that  of  his 
power ;  and  who,  by  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  know  him  in  private  life,  is  admired  for  his  lite- 
rature and  taste,  and  beloved  for  the  candour,  mode- 
ration, and  mildness  of  his  character.     Were  1  ca- 


hn  nunc  It  ii  ■  juvcLJle  ptrfanUBncc,  bat  ticgulty  wHltcn,  villi  dunicd 
enthuHUm  of  Kntinicnt,  and  yet  with  ■  becoming  modcatj,  anil  grat  reaped 
tat  l>r.  Johnson. — Boewell. 

>  (Mr.  Itoawcllhu  alwiiyB  sppeued  wiUiag  lo  ircotA  Dr.  JofaRBun'a  uKuna 
■gaiiut  Mn.  Monligu,  leiving  unnoticed  many  evjiTCtuioni  of  r^;uil  und  re. 
•pen  of  which  h«  could  not  han  beeii  unonuit.  Could  tbe  circumiMiice  lU 
lidcd  to  In  die  text  have  biuKd  him  ? — En,] 
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pable  of  paying  a  suitable  tribute  of  admiration  to 
him,  I  should  certainly  not  withhold  it  at  a  moment  ^ 
when  it  is  not  possible  that  I  should  be  suspected  of 
being  an  interested  flatterer.  But  how  weak  would 
be  my  voice  after  that  of  the  millions  whom  he  go- 
verned !  His  condescending  and  obliging  compliance 
with  my  solicitation,  I  with  humble  gratitude  ac- 
knowledge ;  and  while  by  publishing  his  letter  to  me, 
accompanying  the  valuable  communication,  I  do  emi- 
nent honour  to  my  great  friend,  I  shall  entirely  dis- 
regard any  invidious  suggestions  that,  as  I  in  some 
degree  participate  in  the  honour,  I  have,  at  the  same 
time,  the  gratification  of  my  own  vanity  in  view. 

''  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

''  Paik-lane,  2d  Dec.  1790. 

''  Sir, — I  have  been  fortunately  spared  the  troublesome  sus- 
pense of  a  long  search,  to  which,  in  performance  of  my  pro- 
mise, I  had  devoted  this  morning,  by  lighting  upon  the  objects 
of  it  among  the  first  papers  that  I  laid  my  hands  on ;  my  vene- 
ration for  your  great  and  good  friend.  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
pride,  or  I  hope  something  of  a  better  sentiment,  which  I  in- 
dulge in  possessing  such  memorials  of  his  good  will  towards 
me,  having  induced  me  to  bind  them  in  a  parcel  containing 
other  select  papers,  and  labelled  with  the  titles  appertaining  to 
them.  They  consist  but  of  three  letters,  which  I  believe  were 
all  that  I  ever  received  from  Dr.  Johnson.  Of  these,  one,  which 
was  written  in  quadruplicate,  under  the  different  dates  of  its 
respective  despatches,  has  already  been  made  piU^ck,  but  not 
from  any  communication  of  mine.  This,  however,  I  have  joined 
to  the  rest ;  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of  sending  them  to  you, 
for  the  use  to  which  you  informed  me  it  was  your  desire  to 
destine  them. 

"  My  promise  was  pledged  with  the  condition,  that  if  the 
letters  were  found  to  contain  any  thing  which  should  render 
them  improper  for  the  publick  eye,  you  would  dispense  with 
the  performance  of  it  You  will  have  the  goodness,  I  am  sure, 
to  pardon  my  recalling  this  stipulation  to  your  recollection,  as 
I  shall  be  loth  to  appear  negligent  of  that  obligation  which  is 

>  January,   1791 — Bos  well.     [Mr.   Hastinga'a  impeadiinent  was  atOl 
pending. — £o.] 
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always  implied  in  an  epistolary  confitlence.  In  the 
of  that  ri^ht  I  have  read  them  over  witll  the  most  scrupulous 
attention,  but  hnve  not  seen  in  ttiem  the  slighteat  ciatse  on  that 
ground  to  withhold  them  from  you.  But,  though  not  on  tliat, 
yet  on  another  ground  I  own  I  feel  a  little,  yet  but  a  Utile,  re- 
luiTtance  to  part  witli  them:  I  mean  on  that  of  my  own  tredit, 
which  I  fear  will  HuSer  by  the  information  conveyed  by  them, 
that  i  was  early  in  the  possession  of  such  valuable  instructions 
for  the  benefii'ial  employment  of  the  influence  of  my  late  sta^ 
tioii,  and  (as  it  may  aeem)  have  so  little  availed  myself  of  them. 
Whether  I  coiilil,  if  it  were  necessary,  defend  myself  against 
itucli  an  imputation,  it  little  coneerns  tlie  world  to  know.  I  look 
only  to  the  effect  which  these  relicks  may  produce,  considered 
as  evidences  of  the  vinues  of  their  authour :  and  be1ievinfi(  that 
they  will  be  found  to  display  an  uncommon  warmth  of  private 
friendship,  and  a  mind  ever  attentive  to  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  useful  knowledge,  and  solicitous  for  the  interests 
of  mankind,  I  can  cheerfully  submit  to  the  little  sacrifice  of  my 
own  fame,  to  contribute  to  the  iUustration  nf  so  great  and  vene- 
rable a  character.  They  cannot  be  better  applieil,  for  that  end, 
than  by  being  intrusted  to  your  hands.  Allow  me,  with  this 
offering,  to  infer  from  it  a  proof  of  the  very  great  esteem  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  profess  myself,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  servant,  ■'  Warhbn  IIastinijs. 

"  P.  S.  At  some  future  time,  and  when  you  have  no  further 
occauon  for  these  papers,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
return  them." 

TTie  last  of  the  tliree  letters  thus  graciously  put 
into  my  liamls,  and  which  has  already  appeared  in 
publick,  belongs  to  this  year;  but  I  shall  previously 
insert  the  first  two  in  the  order  of  their  dates.  They 
altogether  form  a  grand  group  in  my  biographical 
picture. 


"TO  THK  HONOURABLE  M'ABREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ. 
"  30ih  SUrah,  1 77-1. 
"  SiK, — Though  I  have  had  but  little  personal  knowledge  of 
you,  I  have  had  enough  to  make  me  wish  for  more ;  and  though 
it  be  now  a  long  time  since  I  was  honoured  by  your  visit,  I 
had  loo  much  pleasure  from  it  to  forget  it.  By  those  whom 
we  delight  to  remember,  we  are  unwilling  to  be  forgotten  ;  and 


I 
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therefore  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  reviving  nijrself  in 
your  memory  by  a  letter  which  you  will  receive  from  the 
hands  of  my  friend  Mr.  Chambers  * ;  a  man  whose  purity  of 
manners  and  vigour  of  mind  are  sufficient  to  make  every  thing 
welcome  that  he  brings. 

"  That  this  is  my  only  reason  for  writing  will  be  too  ap- 
parent by  the  uselessness  of  my  letter  to  any  other  purpose.  I 
have  no  questions  to  ask ;  not  that  I  want  curiosity  afto*  eidier 
the  ancient  or  present  state  of  regions  in  which  have  been  seen 
all  the  power  and  splendour  of  wide-extended  empire;  and 
which,  as  by  some  grant  of  natural  superiority,  supply  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  almost  all  that  pride  desires  and  luxuiy 
enjoys.  But  my  knowledge  of  them  is  too  scanty  to  fnmidi 
me  with  proper  topicks  of  inquiry :  I  can  only  wish  for  in- 
formation; and  hope  that  a  mind  comprehensive  like  yours 
will  find  leisure,  amidst  the  cares  of  your  important  statiim,  to 
inquire  into  many  subjects  of  which  the  European  world  either 
thinks  not  at  all,  or  thinks  with  deficient  intelligence  and  un* 
certain  conjecture.  I  shall  hope  diat  he  who  once  intended  to 
increase  the  learning  of  his  country  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Persian  language  will  examine  nicely  the  traditions  and  hi- 
stories of  the  East ;  diat  he  will  survey  the  wonders  of  its  an- 
cient edifices,  and  trace  the  vestiges  of  its  ruined  cities ;  and 
that,  at  his  return,  we  shall  know  the  arts  and  opinions  of  a 
race  of  men  from  whom  very  little  has  been  hitherto  derived. 

"  You,  sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told  by  me  how  much 
may  be  added  by  your  attention  and  patronage  to  experimental 
knowledge  and  natural  history.  There  are  arts  of  manufacture 
practised  in  the  countries  in  which  you  preside,  which  are  yet 
very  imperfectly  known  here,  either  to  artificers  or  philosophers. 
Of  the  natural  productions,  animate  and  inanimate,  we  yet  have 
so  little  intelligence,  that  our  books  are  filled,  I  fear,  with  con- 
jectures about  things  which  an  Indian  peasant  knows  by  his 
senses. 

''  Many  of  those  things  my  first  wish  is  to  see ;  my  second 
to  know,  by  such  accounts  as  a  man  like  you  will  be  able  to 
give. 

''  As  I  have  not  skill  to  ask  proper  questions,  I  have  likewise 
no  such  access  to  great  men  as  can  enable  me  to  send  you  any 
political  information.  Of  the  agitations  of  an  unsettled  govern- 
ment, and  the  struggles  o£  a  feeble  ministry,  care  is  doubtless 

I  Afterwards  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  his  majesty*!  judges  in  India  — 

BOBWELL. 


tmkea  to  give  you  more  enact  accounts  tliaii  I  can  obtain.  If 
you  are  inclined  to  interest  yourself  much  in  public  transactions, 
it  is  no  misfortune  to  you  to  be  distant  from  them. 

"  That  literature  is  not  totally  forsakinf^  us,  and  that  your 
favourite  langiiag-e  is  not  neglected,  will  appear  from  the  book  ', 
which  I  should  have  pleased  myself  more  with  sending,  if  1 
cou]d  have  presented  it  bound :  but  time  was  wanting.  I  beg, 
however,  sir,  that  you  will  accept  it  from  a  man  very  desirous 
of  your  repard ;  and  that  if  you  think  me  able  to  gratify  you 
by  any  thing  more  important  you  will  employ  me. 

"  1  am  now  going  to  take  leave,  perhaps  n  very  long  leave, 
of  my  dear  Mr.  Chamber/.  That  he  is  going  to  live  where 
you  govern  may  justly  alleviate  the  regard  of  parting  r  and 
the  hope  of  seeing  both  him  and  you  again,  which  I  am  not 
willing  to  mingle  with  doubt,  must  at  present  comfort  as  it 
can,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

'■DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR,  HASTINGS. 

"London,  20th  Doc.  1774. 
"  StH, — Being  informed  that  by  the  departure  of  a  ship 
there  is  now  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Bengal,  I  am  un- 
willing to  slip  out  of  your  memory  by  my  own  negligence,  and 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  of  my  existence  by 
sending  you  a  book  which  is  not  yet  made  publick. 

"  I  have  lately  visited  a  region  less  remote  and  less  illustrioua 
than  India,  which  afforded  some  occasions  for  speculation. 
What  has  occurred  to  tne,  I  have  put  into  the  volume-,  of 
which  I  beg  your  acceptance. 

"  Men  in  your  station  seldom  have  presents  totally  disin- 
tereMed:  my  book  is  received,  let  me  now  make  my  request. 

*'  There  is,  sir,  somewhere  within  your  government,  a  young 
adventurer,  one  Chauiicey  Lawrence,  whose  father  is  one  rf 
my  oldest  friends.  Be  pleased  to  show  the  young  man  what 
countenance  is  fit ;  whether  he  wants  to  be  restrained  by  your 
authority*  or  encouraged  by  your  favour.  His  tather  is  now 
president  of  the  college  of  phyeiciars;  a  man  venerable  for  hia 
knowledge,  and  more  venerable  for  his  virtue. 

"  I  wish  you  a  proB)ierous  government,  a  safe  return,  and  k 
long  enjoyment  of  plenty  and  tranquillity.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant,      "  Sam.  Johnbow." 


n  IsiaodiorEMduid." — BoiWEi 
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"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  HASTINGS. 

<'  9th  January,  I78I. 

"  Sir, — Amidst  the  importance  and  multiplicity  of  affiurs  in 
which  your  great  office  engages  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
calling your  attention  for  a  moment  to  literature,  and  will  not 
prolong  the  interruption  by  an  apology  which  your  character 
makes  needless. 

''  Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  knovm  and  long  esteemed  in 
the  India-house,  after  having  translated  Tasso,  has  undertaken 
Ariosto.  How  well  he  is  qualified  for  his  undertaking  he  has 
already  shown.  He  is  desirous,  sir,  of  your  favour  in  pn^ 
moting  his  proposals,  and  flatters  me  by  supposing  that  my 
testimony  may  advance  his  interest. 

''  It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  India^house  to  translate 
poets; — it  is  new  for  a  governor  of  Bengal  to  patronise  learn- 
ing. That  he  may  find  his  ingenuity  rewarded,  and  that  learn- 
ing may  flourish  under  your  protection,  is  the  wish  of,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  wrbte  to  him  in  February,  complaining  of  having 
been  troubled  by  a  recurrence  of  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion of  Liberty  and  Necessity ;  and  mentioning  that 
I  hoped  soon  to  meet  him  again  in  London. 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

"  14th  Maidi,  I78I. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  hoped  you  had  got  rid  of  all  this  hypocrisy 
of  misery.  What  have  you  to  do  with  Liberty  and  Necessity  ? 
Or  what  more  than  to  hold  your  tongue  about  it?  Do  not 
doubt  but  I  shall  be  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you  here  again, 
for  I  love  every  part  about  you  but  your  affectation  of  distress. 

"  I  have  at  last  finished  my  Lives,  and  have  laid  up  for  you 
a  load  of  copy,  all  out  of  order,  so  that  it  will  amuse  you  a  long 
time  to  set  it  right  Come  to  me,  my  dear  Bozzy,  and  let  us 
be  as  happy  as  we  can.  We  will  go  again  to  the  Mitre,  and 
talk  old  times  over.     I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Monday,  March  19,  I  arrived  in  London,  and 
on  Tuesday,  the  20th,  met  him  in  Fleet-street,  walk- 
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iug.  or  rather  indeed  moving  along ;  for  his  pei-uliar 
niarcli  is  thus  described  in  a  very  just  and  pic- 
turesque manner,  in  a  short  Life '  of  him  published 
very  soou  after  his  death  : — "  When  he  walked  the 
streets,  what  with  the  constant  roll  of  his  head,  and 
the  concomitant  motion  of  his  body,  he  appeared  to 
make  his  way  by  that  motion,  independent  of  hia 
feet'."  That  he  was  often  much  stared  at  while  he 
advanced  in  this  manner  may  easily  be  believed ; 
but  it  was  not  safe  to  make  sport  of  one  so  robust  as 
he  was.  Mr.  Langton  saw  him  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  ' 
absence,  by  a  sudden  start,  drive  the  load  off  a  por- 
ter's back,  and  walk  forward  briskly,  without  being  i 
conscious  of  what  he  had  done.  The  porter  was  very 
angry,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed  the  huge  figure  with 
much  earnestness,  till  he  was  satisfied  that  his  wisest  i 
course  was  to  be  quiet,  and  take  up  his  burthen  again. 

Our  accidental  meetiug  in  the  street  after  a  long 
separation  was  a  pleasing  surprise  to  us  both.     He  | 
stepped  aside  with  me  into  Falcon-court,  and  made 
kind  inquiries  about  my  family  ;  and  as  we  were  in  a  I 
hurry,  going  different  ways,  I  promised  to  call  on 
him  next  day.    He  said  he  was  engaged  to  go  out  in  1 
the  morning.     "Early,  sir?"    said   I.     Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  a  London  morning  does  not  go  with  the  | 
sun." 

I  waited  on  him  next  evening,  and  he  gave  me  a 
great  portion  of  his  original  manuscript  of  his  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  which  he  had  preserved  for  me. 

I  found  on  visiting  his  friend,  Mr.  Thrale,  that 


I  Publuhfd  by  Keanley,  with  thl>  well-chOKR  mo 

*^  ^ ■  From  hia  cradlt^ 

scholar,  and  ■  ript  and  good  o\ 


He< 


I,  to  uld  grffiicT  hi 
Thui  idBii  couM  giie  hint,  he  died  fturing  ileaven." 

Shampgaie. 

'  (See  Mini  Rernoldh'h  RctoUcclions.  in  ihc  Appendix,  for  a  fuller  icci 
□r  Johiuon'i  cxiraotdiiiMjr  gcstuns.— Kd,  J 
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he  was  now  very  ill,  and  had  removed,  I  suppose  by 
the  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  to  a  house  in  Gros- 
venor-square.  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  sadly  changed 
in  his  appearance. 

He  told  me  I  might  now  have  the  pleasure  to  see 
Dr.  Johnson  drink  wine  again,  for  he  had  lately  re- 
turned to  it.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  Johnson, 
he  said,  *^  I  drink  it  now  sometimes,  but  not  socially.** 
The  first  evening  that  I  was  with  him  at  Thrale's, 
I  observed  he  poured  a  large  quantity  of  it  into  a 
glass,  and  swallowed  it  greedily.  Every  thing  about 
his  character  and  manners  was  forcible  and  violent; 
there  never  was  any  moderation.  Many  a  day  did  he 
fast,  many  a  year  did  he  refrain  from  wine:  but 
when  he  did  eat,  it  was  voraciously ;  when  he  did 
drink  wine,  it  was  copiously.  He  could  practise 
abstinence  S  but  not  temperance. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  had  a  dispute  whether  Shak- 
speare  or  Milton  had  drawn  the  most  admirable  pic- 
ture of  a  man  \     I  was  for  Shakspeare,  Mrs.  Thrale 

»  [See  ante^  vol.  i.  p.  480. — Ed.] 

*  Shakspemre  makes  Hamlet  thus  describe  his  father : 

'^  See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow : 
H7perion*s  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself, 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station  like  the  herald.  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaTen4Eis8ing  hill ; 
A  combination  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  nuuu*^ 

Milton  thus  portrays  our  first  parent,  Adam  : 

*'  His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacinthin  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  fordock  manly  hung 
Clu8t*ring,  bat  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad.'*— Boswzli.. 
The  latter  part  of  this  description,  <'  but  not  beneath,**  &c  may  very  probably 
be  ascribed  to  Milton*s  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  puritans,  who  had  a  great 

aversion  to  lonff  hair Malowe.     It  is  strange  that  the  picture  drawn  by  Uie 

unlearned  Shakspeare  should  be  fiill  of  classical  images,  and  that  by  the  leuned 
Milton  void  of  them.  Milton*s  description  appears  to  be  more  picturesque.-^ 
Kearket.  [Dr.  Kearney  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Milton  is  here  a  mere 
descriptive  poet,  giving  a  kind  of  abstract  delineation  of  the  first  nuui,  while 
Shakspeare  is  a  drawatitty  s^peaking  in  the  character  of  an  enthusiastic  jrouth,  firesh 
from  his  studies,  and  boiling  with  indignation  and  grief,  which  he  endeavours  to 
conceal,  or  at  least  to  moderate  by  these  classical  and,  what  in  any  otha  case  would 
be,  pedantic  allusions.— £d.  ] 
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for  Milton;  and,  after  a  fair  hearing,  Johnson  de- 
cided for  my  opinion. 

I  told  hira  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  plaj-ful  sallies  upon 
Dean  Marlay  ' :  "  I  don't  like  the  Deanery  of  Fernn ; 
it  sounds  so  like  a  barren  title."  "  Dr.  Heath 
should  have  it,"  said  I.  Johnson  laughed,  and, 
condescending  to  trifle  in  the  same  mode  of  conceit, 
suggested  Dr.  Moss. 

He  said,  "  Mrs.  Montagu  has  dropt  me  %  Now, 
sir,  there  are  people  whom  one  should  like  very  well 
to  drop,  but  would  not  wish  to  be  dropped  by,"  He 
certainly  was  vain  of  the  society  of  ladies,  and  could 
make  himself  very  agreeable  to  them  when  he  chose 
it:  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  agreed  with  me  that  he 
could.  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  his  usual  sneer,  contro- 
verted it,  perhaps  in  resentment  of  Johnson's  having 
talked  with  some  disgust  of  his  ugliness,  which  one 
would  think  a  philosopher  woidd  not  mind.  Dean 
Marlay  wittily  observed, "  A  lady  may  be  vain  when 
she  can  turn  a  wolf-dog  into  a  lap-dog." 

The  election  for  Ayrshire,  my  own  county,  wai 
this  spring  tried  upon  a  petition  before  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons.  I  was  one  of  the  counsel 
for  the  sitting  member^,  and  took  the  liberty  of 
previously  stating  different  points  to  Johnson,  who 
never  failed  to  see  them  clearly,  and  to  supply  me 
with  some  good  hints.  He  dictated  to  me  the  fol* 
lowing  note  upon  the  registration  of  deeds : 


■  Dr.  Hicluiiil  Micloy,  aflenrinLi  Lord  Bishop  of  Watafard;  ■  vcrjr  unlabl^ 
bencToIein.  and  ini^ious  mui.  He  vu  chosen  a  mcinlwr  of  the  LiterMT 
CUlb  in  1777.  "id  died  io  DubUn,  July  2.  1803,  in  hli  leinHity.fiflh  ynu.— 
MaLOHE.  [The  Editor  had,  in  rery  eirly  life,  the  honour  of  the  biihop'*  M- 
qnuDtwee  and  indulgent  nMicc  of  hii  fint  ailempti  in  liierMure.  He  wai  all 
Uut  Mt.  fttalone  tayi  of  liim — En.] 

■  [Mn.  Moniagu,  with,  perhipa,  an  DTcr-nicety  of  feeling,  dropped  him  on 
aeeouni  of  hh  Life  of  Lord  Lyacltnn.    See  anlf.  p.  *■2^ — En.] 

)  I  Uogh  Moatgomeij,  isq.  The  petitiaiier,  however,  William  Macdowall, 
rsq.,  was  dedared  duly  eIeGtGd.^ED.| 


L 
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''  All  laws  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  cominunitv. 
What  is  legally  done  should  be  legally  recorded^  that  the  state 
of  things  may  be  known,  and  that  wherever  evidence  is  requi- 
site, evidence  may  be  had.  For  this  reason,  the  obligation  to 
frame  and  establish  a  legal  register  is  enforced  by  a  legal  penalty, 
which  penalty  is  the  want  of  that  perfection  and  plenitude  of 
right  which  a  register  would  give.  Thence  it  follows  that  this 
is  not  an  objection  merely  legal ;  for  the  reason  on  which  the 
law  stands  being  equitable  makes  it  an  equitable  objection." 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  you  must  enlarge  on,  when 
speaking  to  the  committee.  You  must  not  argue 
there  as  if  you  were  arguing  in  the  schools ;  close 
reasoning  will  not  fix  their  attention :  you  must  say 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  in  different  words. 
If  you  say  it  but  once,  they  miss  it  in  a  moment  of 
inattention.  It  is  unjust,  sir,  to  censure  lawyers  for 
multiplying  words  when  they  argue;  it  is  often 
necessary  for  them  to  multiply  words.** 

His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  member  of  parliament, 
sitting  upon  an  election-committee,  was  very  high ; 
and  when  he  was  told  of  a  gentleman  upon  one  of 
those  committees,  who  read  the  newspapers  part  of 
the  time,  and  slept  the  rest,  while  the  merits  of  a 
vote  were  examined  by  the  counsel ;  and  as  an  ex- 
cuse, when  challenged  by  the  chairman  for  such 
behaviour,  bluntly  answered,  "  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  upon  that  case  ;**  Johnson,  with  an  indignant 
contempt,  said,  ^*  If  he  was  such  a  rogue  as  to  make 
up  his  mind  upon  a  case  without  hearing  it,  he  should 
not  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  it.**  "  I  think,** 
said  Mr.  Dudley  Long  \  now  North, "  the  doctor  has 
pretty  plainly  made  him  out  to  be  both  rogue  and 
fool.** 

Johnson*s  profound  reverence  for  the  hierarchy 

■  [Tim  ingenious  and  very  pleasant  gentleman  died  in  1829,  after  an  illness 
which  had  tor  some  years  secluded  him  from  society. — Ed.] 


made  him  expect  from  bishops  the  highest  degree  of 
decorum ;  he  was  offended  even  at  their  going  to 
taverns :  "  A  bishop,"  said  he,  "  has  nothing  to  do 
at  a  tippling- house.  It  is  not  indeed  immoral  in 
him  to  go  to  a  tavern;  neither  would  it  be  immoral 
in  him  to  whip  a  top  in  Grosvenor-square :  but,  if 
he  did,  I  hope  the  boys  would  fall  upon  him,  and 
apply  the  whip  to  him.  There  are  gradations  in 
conduct;  there  is  morality, — decency, — propriety. 
None  of  these  should  he  violated  by  a  hishop.  A 
bishop  should  not  go  to  a  house  where  he  may  meet 
a  young  fellow  leading  out  a  wench."  IIosavell. 
"  But,  sir,  every  tavern  does  not  admit  women." 
Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  any  tavern  will 
admit  a  well-dressed  man  and  a  well-dressed  woman. 
They  will  not  perhaps  admit  a  woman  whom  they  see 
every  night  walking  by  their  door  in  the  street.  But 
a  well-dressed  man  may  lead  in  a  well-dressed  woman 
to  any  tavern  in  London.  Taverns  sell  meat  and 
drink,  and  will  sell  them  to  any  body  who  can  eat 
and  can  drink.  You  may  as  well  say  that  a  mercei 
will  not  sell  silks  to  a  woman  of  the  town." 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going  to  routs; 
at  least  of  their  staying  at  them  longer  than  their 
presence  commanded  respect.  He  mentioned  a  parti- 
cular bishop.  "  Poh  !"'  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  the  Bishop 
of '  is  never  minded  at  a  rout."  Bos- 
well.  "  When  a  bishop  places  himself  in  a  situation 
where  he  has  no  distinct  character,  and  is  of  no  eon- 
sequeuce,  he  degrades  the  dignity  of  his  order." 
Johnson.  "  Mr.  Boswell,  madam,  has  said  it  as 
correctly  as  it  could  be." 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  dignitaries  of  the  church 


"  [St.  A 


L-,  p.  313 — Ko.] 
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that  JotmsoD  required  a  |Hitindv  dnonHi  and 
delicacj  of  briiajioiir ;  he  jvidf  coaBdned  &ift  tiie 
dergy,  as  penoos  set  apart  ftr  tte  aacied  afioe  af 
MTviDg  at  the  altar,  and  imptcan^  tte  mmda  of 
men  with  the  awfnl  cuiiceim  of  a  fatare  staler  dMiaU 
be  somewhat  more  serious  than  tte  geneiality^  of 
mankind,  and  ha^e  a  snitaUe  compotuie  of  aDanneis. 
A  doe  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  ptafeaaioa,  hide- 
pendent  of  higher  motirea,  will  rtcr  pievent  them 
from  losing  their  distinction  in  an  indiacrimiiiale 
sodality;  and  did  soch  as  aflfect  this  knoir  how 
nradh  it  lessens  them  in  the  eyes  of  Aoaewfaom  they 
think  to  please  by  it,  they  woold  fed  **^"*trKm" 
much  mortified. 

Jdinson  and  his  friend  Beanderk  were  ooee  to- 
gether in  company  with  sereral  dergymen,  idio 
thought  that  they  should  appear  to  advanti^  by- 
assuming  the  lax  jollity  of  aiai  ^iie  worU;  which, 
as  it  may  be  obscTFcd  in  similar  cases,  diey  earned 
to  noisy  excess.  Jdinson,  who  they  expected  would 
be  entertained,  sat  grave  and  silent  for  some  time ; 
at  last,  turning  to  Beauclerk,  he  said,  by  no  means 
in  a  whisper,  **  This  merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty 
offensive.** 

Even  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  should  be  in  cha- 
racter, and  nothing  can  be  more  despicable  than  con- 
ceited attempts  at  avoiding  the  appearance  of  the 
clerical  order;  attempts  whidi  are  as  ineffectual  as 
they  are  pitiful.  Dr.  Porteus,  now  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  his  excellent  charge  when  presiding  over  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  justly  animadverts  upon  this 
subject;  and  observes  of  a  reverend  fop,  that  he 
"  can  be  but  half  a  beau/* 

Addison,  in  "  The  Spectator,**  has  given  us  a  fine 
portrait  of  a  dergyman,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
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member  of  bis  Club;  and  Johnson  has  exhibited  a 
model,  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Mudge',  which  has 
escaped  the  collectors  of  his  works,  but  which  he 
owned  to  me,  and  which  indeed  he  showed  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  at  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
It  bears  the  genuine  marks  of  Johnson's  best  manner, 
and  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mudge,  prebendary 
of  Exeter,  and  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Plymouth; 
a  man  equally  eminent  for  his  virtues  and  abilities, 
and  at  ouce  beloved  as  a  companion  and  reverenced 
as  a  pastor.  He  had  that  general  curiosity  to  which 
no  kind  of  knowledge  is  indifferent  or  &ui)erfluous  ; 
and  tliat  general  benevolence  hy  wfiich  no  order  of 
men  is  hated  or  despised. 

"  His  principles  both  of  thought  and  action  were 
great  and  comprehensive.  By  a  solicitous  e:(amina- 
tion  of  objections,  and  judicious  comparison  of  op- 
posite arguments,  he  attained  what  inquiry  never 
gives  but  to  industry  and  perspicuity,  a  firm  and  un- 
shaken settlement  of  conviction.  But  his  firmness 
was  without  asperity ;  for,  knowing  with  how  muck 
difficulty  truth  was  sometimes  found,  he  did  not 
wonder  that  many  missed  it. 

"  The  general  course  of  his  life  was  determined  by 
his  profession  ;  he  studied  the  sacred  volumes  in  tho 
original  languages ;  with  what  diligence  and  success 
his  'Notes  upon  the  Psalms' give  sufficient  evidence. 
He  once  endeavoured  to  add  the  knowledge  of  Arabic 
to  that  of  Hebrew;  but,  finding  his  thoughts  too 
much  diverted  from  other  studies,  after  some  time 
desisted  from  his  purpose. 

"  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  was  exemplary. 
How  his  sermons  were  composed,  may  be  learned 
from  the  excellent  volume  which  he  has  given  to  the 

■  Sec  atilc,  toL  i.  p.  367— BotirsLL. 
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publick ;  but  how  they  were  delivered  can  be  known 
only  to  those  that  heard  them  ;  for,  as  he  appeared 
in  the  pulpit,  words  will  not  easOy  describe  him. 
His  delivery^  though  imconstrained,  was  not  n^li- 
gent ;  and  though  forcible,  was  not  turbulent ;  dis- 
daining anxious  nicety  of  emphasis,  and  laboured 
artifice  of  action,  it  captivated  the  hearer  by  its 
natural  dignity ;  it  roused  the  sluggish  and  fixed 
the  volatile,  and  detained  the  mind  upon  the  subject 
without  directing  it  to  the  speaker. 

**  The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  preacher  did 
not  intrude  upon  his  general  behaviour :  at  the  table 
of  his  friends  he  was  a  companion  communicative  and 
attentive,  of  unaffected  manners,  of  manly  cheerful- 
ness, willing  to  please,  and  easy  to  be  pleased.  His 
acquaintance  was  universally  solicited,  and  his  presence 
obstructed  no  enjoyment  which  religion  did  not  forbid. 
Though  studious,  he  was  popular;  though  argumenta- 
tive, he  was  modest;  though  inflexible,  he  was  candid; 
and  though  metaphysical,  yet  orthodox  ^*' 

On  Friday,  March  30,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
Sir  Annesley  Stewart,  Mr.  Eliot  of  Port-Eliot,  Mr. 
Burke,  Dean  Marlay,  Mr.  Langton ;  a  most  agree- 
able day,  of  which  I  regret  that  every  circumstance 
is  not  preserved :  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  require 
such  a  multiplication  of  felicity. 

Mr.  Eliot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter  Harte*  had 
travelled,  talked  to  us  of  his  "  History  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,"  which  he  said  was  a  very  good  book  in 
the  German  translation.     Johnson.    "Harte  was 

*  ^^  liondon  Chronicle/*  May  2,  17CI9*  This  respectable  maD  is  there  men- 
tioned to  have  died  on  the  3d  of  April,  that  year,  at  ('offlect,  the  seat  of  Thomas 
Veale,  Esq.  in  his  way  to  London Bos  well. 

>  [Mr.  Eliot  had  accompanied  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  natural  son  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, for  whom  the  celebrated  letters  were  written,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  them.  Mr.  Harte  was  travelling  tutor  to  both  these  young  gentlemen : 
tec  anUj  vol.  I  p.  378.— Ed.] 


excessively  vain.  He  put  copies  of  his  book  in  ma- 
nuscript into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and 
Lord  Granville,  that  they  might  revise  it.  Now  bow 
absurd  was  it  to  suppose  that  two  such  noblemea 
would  revise  so  big  a  manuscript !  Poor  man  !  he 
left  London  the  day  of  the  publication  of  his  book, 
that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  great  praise 
he  was  to  receive ;  and  he  was  ashamed  to  return 
when  he  found  how  ill  his  book  had  succeeded.  It  i 
was  unlucky  in  coming  out  on  the  same  day  with 
Robertson's  '  History  of  Scotland.'  His  husbandry* 
liowever,  is  good."  Boswei.i..  "  So  he  was  fitter 
for  that  than  for  lieroick  history  :  he  did  well,  when 
lie  turned  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare." 

Mr.  Eliot  mentioned  a  curious  liquor  peculiar  to 
his  country,  which  the  Cornish  fishermen  drink. 
They  call  it  mahogany ;  and  it  is  made  of  two  parts 
gin  and  one  part  treacle,  well  beaten  together.  I  ' 
begged  to  have  some  of  it  made,  which  was  done  with 
proper  skill  by  Mr.  Eliot.  I  thought  it  very  good 
liquor ;  and  said  it  was  a  counterpart  of  what  is 
called  Athol porridge  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  whiskey  and  honey.  Johnson 
said,  "  that  must  be  a  better  liquor  than  the  Cornish, 
for  both  its  component  parts  are  better."  He  also 
observed,  "  Mahogany  must  be  a  modern  name ;  for 
it  is  not  long  since  the  wood  called  mahogany  was 
known  in  this  country."  I  mentioned  his  scale  of 
liquors  ' : — claret  for  boys, — port  for  men, — brandy 
for  heroes.  "  Then,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  "  let  me  have 
claret:  I  love  to  be  a  boy;  to  have  the  careless 
gayety  of  boyish  days."  Johnson.  "  I  should  drink 
claret  too,  if  it  would  give  me  that ;  but  it  does  not : 
it  neither  makes  boys  men,  nor  men  boys.     You  '11 
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loomed  tm 
Ae  MPi|By»,  Am  Dir. 
dflitt  ef  ^Tolris.  Lot! 
die  kuB  to  talk,  pnpoKd,  iM  a 
be  jAad  viKtker  it 
nid  Us  kfdAipL  We  woe,  hf 
dear  fipr  the  ezpoimeot.  Upon  wUdi  bis  loHAip 
Terj  giaidry  and  witb  a  cum  ley  air,  said,  **  Piar* 
sir,  is  it  true  tbat  jroa  are  taldag  kssons  of  Vcstris?" 
Tbis  was  risid]^  a  good  deal,  and  lequiied  tfie  bold- 
ness of  a  genend  of  Irisb  Toliuitecis  to  make  the 
attempt  Jobnson  was  at  firrt  startlfd,  and  in  some 
beat  answered,  ^  How  can  your  h^ddiip  adc  80sim[de 
a  question  ?^  But  immediatdy  leooveiing  himsdf, 
wbether  from  onwillingnesB  to  be  deoeiTed  or  to  ap- 
pear deeeived,  or  wbetber  firom  real  good  hmnomr,  he 
kept  up  the  jcke :  **  Nay,  but  if  any  body  were  to 
answer  the  paragraph,  and  contradict  it,  I  'd  have  a 
reply,  and  would  say,  that  he  who  contradicted  it 
was  no  friend  either  to  Vestris  or  me.  For  why 
should  not  Dr.  Johnson  add  to  his  other  powers  a 
little  corporeal  agility  ?  Socrates  learnt  to  dance  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  Cato  learnt  Greek  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  Then  it  might  proceed  to  say,  that  this 
Johnson,  not  content  with  dancing  on  the  ground, 
might  dance  on  the  rope ;  and  they  might  introduce 
the  elephant  dancing  on  the  rope.  A  nobleman^ 
wrote  a  play  called  *  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree.'     He 

*  rSee  ante,  p.  252 Ed.] 

"  WilliMH,  the  firtt  Viicount  Orimston.  [Lord  ChirienKmt  wai  fiur  tnm 
being  pleaied  with  Mr.  Botweirs  having  publiiihed  thii  coovenatioii.  ^His 
kyrdfhfp  thought  t)ie  whole  plan  of  Mr.  BoeweU*s  work  incompatible  with  the 
(Veedom  and  indeed  aacrednesi  of  aocial  interooune.**— J/ardy*«  Ufi  ofCtmrk" 
tnonty  Tol.  i.  p.  401.  Without  stopping  here  to  diacuu  Lord  Charlemont*t 
principle,  the  Editor  may  observe  that  Mr.  Hardv  represents  Lord  Charlemont 
as  having  felt  some  peramal  dissatisfaction  on  this  ocoision,  for  which  surely 
there  was  not  much  reasoo..-JSD.] 


found  out  that  it  was  a  bad  one,  and  therefore  wished 
to  buy  up  all  the  copies  and  burn  them.  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  kept  one  ;  and  when  he 
M'as  against  her  at  an  election,  she  had  a  new  edition 
of  it  printetl,  and  prefixed  to  it,  as  a  frontispiece,  an  ^H 
elephant  dancing  on  a  rope,  to  show  that  his  lord-*  ^H 
ship's  writing  comedy  was  as  awkward  as  an  elephant  1 

dancing  on  a  rope." 

[Dr.  Johnson  was  always  jealous  of  his  reputation  Pioi". 
for  personal  activity,  and  sometimes  eshibited  it  with 
very   strange  vehemence.      One  day  when  he  saw 
Mr.  Thrale  leap  over  a  cabriolet  stool,  to  show  that 
he  was  not  tired  after  a  chase  of  tifty  miles  or  more,    ^H 
/le  suddenly  jumped  over  it  too;  but  in  away  so  ^^| 
strange  and  so  unwieldy,  that  our  terror,   lest  he    ^^\ 
should  break  his  bones,  took  from  us  even  the  power 
of  laughing.]     [Miss  Reynolds  relates  that  Dr.  John-  Reyn. 
sou  was  very  ambitious  of  excelling  in  comiuon  ac-  p,  b"' 
quirements,  as  well  as  the  uncommon,  and  parti- 
cularly in  feats  of  activity.     One  day,  as  he  was 
walking  in  Gunisbury  Park  (or  Paddock)  with  some 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  were  admiring  the  extra- 
ordinary size  of  some  of  the  trees,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen remarked  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  made   ^H 
nothing  of  climbing  {swarming,  she  thought  was  the  ^^| 
phrase)  the  largest  there.     '*  Why,  I  can  swarm  it  ^^| 
DOW,"  replied  Dr.  Johnson,  which  excited  a  hearty  ^^| 
laugh — (he  was  then  between  fifty  and  sixty) ;  on  ^^| 
which  he  ran  to  tiie  tree,  clung  round  the  trunk,  and    ^^ 
ascended  to  the  branches,  and.  Miss  Reynolds  believes, 
would  have  gone  in  amongst  them,  had  he  not  been 
very  eaniestly  entreated  to  descend,  and  down  he  ^^^ 
came  with  a  triumphant  air,  seeming  to  7uaie  nothing  ^H 
o/it.  H 

At  another  time,  at  a  gentleman's  seat  in  Devon- 
shire, as  he  and  some  company  \vere  sitting  in  a 
G  G  2 


le- 


CWld  CIltAUl 

gamg  out 

£sA  had 

to  have 

Us  feet,  kicfcedthem 

ag»t  la^[di  witfaoat 

hiiii,  and,  haring 

he  igtmaedy  Inaiing  her  by  the  hand, 

with  looks  of  h^  exohatioB  a^  deligfat\] 

On  Suadai,  April  1^  I  diaed  with  him  at  Mr. 
Thnk^s,  with  Sir  Philip  Jcrndi^  Ckrk*  and  Mr. 
Pcddns',  vho  had  the  gqpmntfndence  of  Mr. 
Tlnale's  Ltewcii,  with  a  alanr  of  fire  hundred 
p«"™^«  a  rear.  Sir  Philip  had  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  Bumhr,  well  advanced  in  life. 
He  wore  his  own  white  hanr  in  a  bag  of  goodly  size, 
a  Mack  velvet  coat,  with  an  embroideied  waistcoat, 
and  very  rich  laced  ruffles ;  whidi  Mrs.  Thrale  said 
were  old  fashicmed,  but  whidi,  for  that  reason,  1 
thought  the  more  respectable,  more  like  a  tory ;  yet 
Sir  Philip  was  then  in  opposition  in  parliament 
^  Ah,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  ^  ancient  ruffles  and  modem 
principles  do  not  agree."  Sir  Philip  defended  the 
opposition  to  the  American  war  ably  and  with  temper, 
and  I  joined  him.  He  said  the  majority  of  the 
nation  was  against  the  ministry.  Johnson.  ^^/, 
sir,  am  against  the  ministry ;  but  it  is  for  having 
too  little  of  that  of  which  opposition  thinks  they 


«  [Thin  exhibition  occurred  during  his  vitit  to  DeYonshire  in  1762,  at  the 
houK  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  made  the  avowal  mentioned  ante,  toL  L  p.  3S8. 

*  [8ir  P.  J.  Clerk,  Bart.,  member  for  Totness  in  seTeral  parlianieots,  was,  at 
this  time,  in  very  active  opposition  to  the  govemment..^ED.  1 
3  [See  vol.  Ui.  p.  1G2.— Ed.] 


have  too  much.  Were  I  minister,  if  any  man  wagged 
bis  finger  against  me,  he  should  be  turned  out ;  for 
that  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  government  to  give 
at  pleasure  to  one  or  to  another  should  be  given  to 
the  supporters  of  government.  If  you  will  not  oppose 
at  the  expense  of  losing  your  place,  your  opposition 
will  not  be  honest,  you  will  feel  no  serious  grievance ; 
and  the  present  opposition  is  only  a  contest  to  get 
what  others  have.  Sir  Robert  ^Valpole  acted  as  T 
would  do.  As  to  the  American  war,  the  senae  of  the 
nation  is  with  the  ministry.  The  majority  of  those 
who  can  understand  is  with  it ;  the  majority  of  those 
who  can  only  /tear  is  against  it;  and  as  those  who 
can  only  hear  are  more  numerous  than  those  who 
can  understand,  and  opposition  is  always  loudest,  a 
majority  of  the  rabble  will  be  for  opposition." 

This  boisterous  vivacity  entertained  us;  but  the 
truth  in  my  opinion  was  that  those  who  could  un- 
derstand the  best  were  against  the  American  war,  as 
almost  every  man  now  is,  when  the  question  has 
been  coolly  considered. 

Mrs.  Thrale  gave  high  praise  to  Mr.  Dudley 
Long'  (now  North).  Johnson.  "Nay,  my  dear 
lady,  don't  talk  so.  Mr.  Long's  character  is  very 
short.  It  is  nothing.  He  fills  a  chair.  He  is  a 
man  of  genteel  appearance,  and  that  is  all  ^  I  know 
nobody  who  blasts  by  praise  as  you  do ;  for  wlienever 
there  is  exaggerated  praise,  every  body  is  set  against 
a  character.     They  are  provoked  to  attack  it.     Now 


■  \Stt  uHlf,  p,  414._Ed.] 

'  Here  Johnion  condescended  to  pUy  upon  the  wordi  Long  wid  itiorl.  But 
little  did  he  luiov  ihBt,  owing  to  .tlr.  lion^'e  rcHrve  in  his  ptttBtce,  he  ina 
talliins  thus  of  b  gentlentui  disliiif^iiihtri  unonttat  hit  acifuuDUuice  for  acuta. 
IKSS  rf  wit;  and  lo  whom,  1  Ihinli,  the  French  cxpramia,  " II pclillf  d'aprit," 
is  paMicularlr  (uiied.  He  liu  grntitied  nic  by  nicntianing  that  be  heud  Eta. 
Johnson  say,  ■'  Sit,  ii'  I  were  to  lose  Itoswell  it  would  be  a  Umb  anipuUted." 
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there  is  Pepys  ^ :  you  praised  that  man  with  siidi 
disproportion,  that  I  waa  incited  to  lessen  him,  per- 
haps more  than  he  deserves.  His  blood  is  upcm 
your  head.  By  the  same  principle,  your  malice 
defeats  itself;  for  your  censure  is  too  YiolenL  And 
yet  (looking  to  her  with  a  leering  smile)  she  is  the 
first  woman  in  the  world,  could  she  but  restrain  that 
wicked  tongue  of  hers; — she  would  be  the  only 
woman,  could  she  but  command  that  little  whirii- 

Ed.  [Between  Jdbnson  and  Pepys  there  was  no  oor- 

diflJity,  and  Johnson's  dislike  was  certainly  increased, 
if  not  caused,  by  some  degree  of  jealousy  at  the  re- 
gard which  Mrs.  Thrale  had  for  Pepjs ;  and  as  the 
latter  would  not  tamely  submit  to  Johnson's  vio- 
lence, there  were  sometimes  stormy  scenes  between 
Piotti  them.]  [On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  provoked 
^"loo.  Mr.  Pepys,  till  something  much  too  like  a  quar- 
rel was  grown  up  between  them,  the  moment  he 
was  gone,  **  Now,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  Pepys 
gone  home  hating  rae,  who  love  him  better  than  I 
did  before.  He  spoke  in  defence  of  his  dead  friend ; 
but  though  I  hope  /  spoke  better  who  spoke  against 
him,  yet  all  my  eloquence  will  gain  me  nothing  but 
an  honest  man  for  my  enemy  V*  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, cordially  love  Mr.  Pepys,  though  he  respected 
his  abilities.  *^  I  knew  the  dog  was  a  scholar,"  said 
he,  when  they  had  been  disputing  about  the  classics 
for  three  hours  together  one  morning  at  Streatham ; 
**  but  that  he  had  so  much  taste  and  so  much  know- 

t  William  WeUerPq>7i,  esq.,  one  of  the  mMten  in  the  hkhcoujrt  of  d^^ 
and  well  known  in  polite  ardes.  My  acquaintance  with  him  is  not  fnfffjftrt 
to  enable  me  to  apeak  of  him  from  mj  own  judgment.  But  I  know  that  both 
at  Eton  and  Oxford  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Sir  James  Maodonald, 
the  Marcellus  of  Scotland,  whose  extnordbiary  talents,  learnings  and  viituci 
will  cTer  be  lemembered  with  admiration  and  regret— Boswsll.  [See  mmtip 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  150.-^Ed.] 
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ledge  I  did  not  believe:  I  might  have  taken  Bar- 
nard's word  though,  for  Barnard  would  not  lie."] 

Upon  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  I  took  the 
liberty  to  say,  that  I  thought  there  might  he  very 
high  praise  given  to  a  known  cliaracter  which  de- 
served it,  and  therefore  it  would  not  he  exaggerated. 
Thus,  one  might  say  of  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  he  is 
a  very  wonderful  man.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  you 
would  not  be  safe,  if  another  man  had  a  mind  per- 
versely to  contradict.  lie  might  answer,  '  Where  is 
all  the  wonder  ?  Burke  is,  to  be  sure,  a  man  of  un- 
common abilities ;  with  a  great  quantity  of  matter  in 
his  mind,  and  a  great  fluency  of  language  in  his 
mouth.  But  we  are  not  to  be  stunned  and  astonished 
by  him.'  So  you  see,  sir,  even  Burke  would  suffer, 
not  from  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  from  your  folly'." 

Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had  ac- 
quired a  fortune  of  four  thousand  a  year  in  trade, 
but  was  absolutely  miserable  because  he  could  not 
talk  in  company;  so  miserable,  that  he  was  iinjielled 
to  lament  his  situation  in  the  street  to  ******,  whom 
he  hates,  and  who  he  knows  despises  him.  "  I  am  a 
most  unhappy  man,"  said  he.  "  I  am  invited  to  con- 
versations ;  \  go  to  conversations;  but,  alas!  I  have 
no  conversation."  Johnson.  "  Man  commonly  can- 
not be  successful  in  different  ways.  This  gentleman 
has  spent,  in  getting  four  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
the  time  in  which  he  might  have  learnt  to  talk ;  and 
now  he  cannot  talk."  Mr.  Perkins  made  a  shrewd 
and  droll  remark :  "  If  he  had  got  his  four  thousand 
a  year  as  a  mountebank,  he  might  have  learnt  to 
talk  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  getting  his  fortune." 


<  [ThiiiiaAMhiii«t>!icc(»ea<ir<,  aoih  March,  l77G]of  Johiuoo'iaiatM- 
diedDg  hu  own  uacnioiit  when  anothn  pcnon  vtntnrrd  lo  repmt  Ihem.  Boi- 
well'i  lUppoMil  folly  WM  uf ing  euctlj  She  nunc  ihing  Ihal  Johiuon  bad  nid 
to  hiio  00  ihc  2»th  aiwch,  1770.     Arue,  toI.  iil.  337 — En.] 
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Some  other  gentlemen  came  in.  The  conversation 
concerning  the  person  ^  whose  character  Dr.  Johnson 
had  treated  so  slightingly,  as  he  did  not  know  his 
merit,  was  resumed.  Mrs.  Thrale  said,  **  You  think 
so  of  him,  sir,  because  he  is  quiet,  and  does  not  exert 
himself  with  force.  You'll  be  saying  the  same 
thing  of  Mr.  ♦♦*♦♦  there,  who  sits  as  quiet."  This 
was  not  well  bred ;  and  Johnson  did  not  let  it  pass 
without  correction.  **  Nay,  madam,  what  right  have 
you  to  talk  thus  ?  Both  Mr.  ♦♦*♦♦  and  I  have  reason 
to  take  it  ill.  You  may  talk  so  of  Mr.  *♦♦*♦ ;  but 
why  do  you  make  97i^  do  it  ?  Have  I  said  any  thing 
against  Mr.  *****  ?  You  have  set  him,  that  I  might 
shoot  him :  but  I  have  not  shot  him.'' 

One  of  the  gentlemen  said  he  had  seen  three  folio 
volumes  of  Dr.  Johnson's  sayings  collected  by  me. 
"  I  must  put  you  right,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  for  I  am  very 
exact  in  authenticity.  You  could  not  see  folio  vo- 
lumes, for  I  have  none :  you  might  have  seen,  some 
in  quarto  and  octavo.  This  is  an  inattention  which 
one  should  guard  against."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  a 
want  of  concern  about  veracity.  He  does  not  know 
that  he  saw  any  volumes.  If  he  had  seen  them  he 
could  have  remembered  their  size." 

Mr.  Thrale  appeared  very  lethargick  to-day.  I 
saw  him  again  on  Monday  evening,  at  which  time  he 
was  not  thought  to  be  in  immediate  danger:  but 
early  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  4th  he  ex- 
pired. Upon  that  day  there  was  a  call  of  the  Lite- 
rary Club;  but  Johnson  apologised  for  his  absence 
by  the  following  note : 

*'  Wedneaday,  [4th  April] 
"  Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  the 
other  gentlemen  will  excuse  his  incompliance  with  the  call^ 
when  they  are  told  that  Mr.  Thrale  died  this  morning." 

1  [Mr.  Dudley  North._£D.] 


Jolinson  was  in  the  house,  and  thus  mentions  the 
event : 


['•  Good  Fridsjf.  ISthApril,  1781.       Pr,  uid 
"  On  Wednesday,  1 1th,  was  buried  my  dear  friend  Thrale,  Med.  p. 
who  died  on  Wednesday,  4th  ;  and  with  him  were  buried  many       '  ' 
of  my  hopes  and  pleasures.     About  five,  I  think,  on  Wednesday 
morning  he  expired.    1  felt  almost  the  last  flutter  of  his  pulse, 
and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  that  for  fifteen  years 
had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  or  benignity  '. 
Farewell.     May  God,  that  delighteth  in  mercy,  have  had  mercy 
on  thee .' 

"  I  had  constimtly  prayed  for  him  some  time  before  his  death. 

"The  decease  of  him,  tVom  whose  friendship  I  had  ubtained 

many  opportunities  of  amusement,  and  to  whom  1  turned  my 

thoughts  as  to  a  refuge  from  misfortunes,  has  lell  me  heavy.    ' 

But  my  business  is  with  myself."^ 

[At  a.  subsequent  date  he  added,  on  the   same  ed. 
paper, 

"  IBlh  SeptmibCT.      p,.  ^ad 
"  My  first  knowledge  of  Thrale  was  in  1765.     I  enjoyed  his  Mtd.  p. 
favour  for  almost  a  fourth  part  of  my  life."] 

Mr.  Thrale's  death  was  a  very  essential  loss  to 
Johnson,  who,  although  he  did  not  foresee  all  that 
afterwards  happened,  was  sufficiently  convinced  that 
the  comforts  which  Mr.   Thrale's  family  afTorded  ' 
him  would  now  in  a  great  measure  cease.     He,  how- 
ever, continued  to  show  a  kind  attention  to  his  widow 
and  childreu  as  long  as  it  was  acceptable ;  and  be  i 
took  upon  liim,   with  a  very  earnest  concern,  the  i 
office  of  one  of  his  executors ;  the  importance  of  1 
which  seemed  greater  than  usual  to  him,  from  his 
circumstances  having  heen  always  such  that  he  had 
scarcely  any  share  in  the  real  business  of  life.     Hii  \ 


., js  on  this  occiiion  remind  us  of  I»«c  WiUon's  eulogy    | 

ea  Wbitgitt,  in  hia  Lite  of  HookL-r.     ■■  He  lived  lo  be  preuni  %i  the  eipinl)—    ' 
or  her  (Queen  Eliutbelh'a)  lut  breath,  and  la  behold  iW  doainu  of  ilioae  ej 
that  toA  long  looked  upon  him  with  reverence  uid  aflcetion." — iLKABMEr. 
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friends  of  the  Club  were  in  iH^ies  that  Mr.  Thrale 
mi^t  have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  him  for  his 
life,  which,  as  llr.  Thrale  left  no  son  and  a  veiy 
lafge  fcKttane,  it  would  hare  been  highly  to  his 
hcmoor  to  hare  done ;  and,  considering  Dr.  Jdlmson's 
age,  could  not  hare  been  of  long  duration  ;  but  he 
bequeathed  him  only  two  hundred  pounds,  whidi 
was  the  legacy  given  to  eadi  of  his  executors.  I 
could  not  but  be  somewhat  diverted  by  hearing 
Johnson  talk  in  a  pompous  manner  of  his  new 
office,  and  particularly  of  the  ocmoems  of  the  brewery, 
which  it  was  at  last  resolved  should  be  sold.  Lord 
Lucan  tells  a  very  good  story,  whidi,  if  not  precisely 
exact,  is  certainly  characteristical ;  that  when  the 
sale  of  Thrale's  brewery  was  going  forward,  Johnson 
appeared  bustling  about,  with  an  inkhom  and  pen  in 
his  button-hole,  like  an  exciseman;  and  on  being 
asked  what  he  really  considered  to  be  the  Talue  of 
the  property  which  was  to  be  disposed  of,  answered, 
'^  We  are  not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  and  vats, 
but  the  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.** 


,  [«  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

to "•];''  **  London,  6Ui  April,  1781. 

p.  Ifil.  ''Dearest  madam, — Of  your  injuncdons  to  pray  for  you 
and  write  to  you,  I  hope  to  leave  neither  unobserved ;  and  I 
hope  to  find  you  willing  in  a  short  time  to  alleviate  your  trouble 
by  some  other  exercise  of  the  mind.  I  am  not  without  my  port 
of  the  calamity.  No  death  since  that  of  my  wife  has  ever  op- 
pressed me  like  this.  But  let  us  remember  that  we  are  in  the 
liands  of  Him  who  knows  when  to  give  and  when  to  take  away, 
who  will  look  upon  us  with  mercy  through  all  our  variations  of 
existence,  and  who  invites  us  to  cidl  on  him  in  the  day  of  trouble. 
Call  upon  him  in  this  great  revolution  of  life,  and  call  with 
confidence.  You  will  then  find  comfort  for  the  past,  and  sup- 
port for  the  future.  He  that  has  given  you  happiness  in  mar- 
riage, to  a  degree  of  which,  without  personal  knowledge,  I 
f^hould  have  thought  the  description  fabulous,  can  give  you 
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mother,  and  at  last  the  happi- 
in  the  thoughts  of  an  eternity 


another  mode  of  happiness  a 
new  of  losing  all  temporal  ci 

"  I  do  not  eshort  you  to  reason  yourself  into  tranquillity. 
We  must  first  pray,  and  then  labour ;  first  implore  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  those  means  which  he  puts  into  our  hands.  Cul- 
tivated ground  has  few  weeds ;  a  mind  occupied  by  lawful 
business  has  little  room  for  useless  regret, 

'*  We  read  the  will  t4>-day  ;  hut  1  will  not  fill  my  first  letter 
with  any  account  than  thatj  with  all  my  zeal  for  your  advantage^ 
I  am  satisfied;  and  that  the  other  executors,  more  used  to  con- 
sider property  than  I,  commended  it  for  wisdom  and  equity* 
Vet  why  should  I  not  tell  you  that  you  have  five  hundred 
pounds  for  your  immediate  expenses,  and  two  thousand  poundi 
a  year,  with  both  tile  houses,  and  all  the  goods  ? 

"  Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  the  time,  whether  long  or 
short,  that  shall  yet  be  granted  us,  may  be  well  spent ;  and  that 
when  this  life,  which  at  the  longest  ie  very  short,  shall  come  to 
an  end,  a  better  may  begin  wliich  shall  never  end."^ 

[The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  dissolved  the  friendship  n 
between  him  and  Johnson ;  but  it  abated  not  in  the  ^ 
latter  that  care  for  the  interests  of  those  whom  his  ^^ 
friend  had  left  behind  him,  which  he  thought  him- 
self bound  to  cherish,  as  a  living  principle  of  gra- 
titude. The  favours  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Thrale 
were  to  be  repaid  by  tlie  exercise  of  kind  offices  to- 
wards his  relict  and  her  children,  and  these,  cir- 
cumstanced as  Johnson  was,  could  only  be  prudent 
counsels,  friendly  admonition  to  the  one,  and  pre> 
ceptive  instruction  to  the  others,  both  which  he  was 
ever  ready  to  interpose.  Nevertheless,  it  was  ob- 
served by  myself,  and  other  of  Johnson's  friends,  that, 
soou  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Thrale,  his  visits  to 
Streatham  became  less  and  less  frequent,  and  that 
he  studiously  avoided  the  mention  of  the  place  or 
family.  It  seems  that  between  him  and  the  widow 
there  was  a  formal  taking  of  leave,  for  I  find  in  his 
diary  the  following  note; 
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'<  April  6ch,  1783. 
''  I  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Thrale.     I  was  much  moved.     I  had 
some  expostulations  with  her.     She  said  that  she  was  likewise 
affected.     I  commended  the  Thrales  with  great  good-will  to 
God.    May  my  petitions  have  been  heard  l"2 

On  Friday,  April  6,  he  carried  me  to  dine  at  a 
club  which,  at  his  desire,  had  been  lately  formed  at 
the  Queen's  Arms  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
£0.  [Their  dining  at  a  club  on  the  next  day  but  one 
after  the  loss  of  such  a  friend  as  Mr.  Thrale  appears 
at  first  sight  so  unfeeling,  that  it  is  but  justice  to 
insert  extracts  of  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  which 
Johnson  accounts  for  going  into  company  at  this 
period.] 

LeitcK,  ["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

vol.  ii.  "  LoodoD,  April  9th,  1781. 

p.  1 J6.  „  Dbabbst  madam, — That  you  are  gradually  recovering  your 
tranquillity  is  the  effect  to  be  humbly  expected  from  trust  in  God. 
Do  not  represent  life  as  darker  than  it  is.  Your  loss  has  been  very 
great,  but  you  retain  more  than  almost  any  other  can  hope  to 
possess.  You  are  high  in  the  opinion  of  mankind ;  you  have 
children  from  whom  much  pleasure  may  be  expected  ;  and  that 
you  will  find  many  fnends  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  Of 
my  friendship,  be  it  more  or  less,  I  hope  you  think  yourself 
certain,  without  much  art  or  care.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  me 
to  repay  the  benefits  that  I  have  received ;  but  I  hope  to  be 
always  ready  at  your  call.  Our  sorrow  has  different  effects : 
you  are  withdrawn  into  solitude,  and  I  am  driven  into  company. 
I  am  afraid  of  thinking  what  I  have  lost.  I  never  had  such  a 
friend  before.  Let  me  have  your  prayers  and  those  of  my  dear 
Queeney. 

"  The  prudence  and  resolution  of  your  design  to  return  so 
soon  to  your  business  and  your  duty  deserves  great  praise :  I 
shall  communicate  it  on  Wednesday  to  the  other  executors." 

[«  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

p.  198.        t(  Dearest  madam, — You  will  not  suppose  that  much  has 

happened  since  last  night,  nor  indeed  is  this  a  time  for  talking 

much  of  loss  and  gain.     The  business  of  Christians  is  now  for 

a  few  days  in  their  own  bosoms.     God  grant  us  to  do  it  pro- 
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perly !  I  hope  you  gain  ground  on  your  affliction  :  1  hope  to  I. 
overcome  mine.  You  and  Miss  mual  comfort  one  another.  Blay  ' 
you  long  live  happily  together  !  I  have  nobody  whom  I  expect 
to  share  my  uneasiness ;  nor,  if  I  could  communicate  it,  would 
it  be  les.1.  I  give  it  little  vent,  and  aiuuse  it  as  I  can.  Let  us 
pray  for  one  another ;  and  when  we  meet,  we  may  try  what 
fidehty  and  tendemesa  will  do  for  ua. 

"  There  is  no  wisdom  in  useless  and  hopeless  sorrow ;  but 
there  is  something  in  it  so  like  virtue,  that  he  who  is  wholly 
without  it  cannot  be  loved,  nor  will,  by  me  at  least,  be  thought 
worthy  of  esteem ." 


He  had  toltl  Mr,  Iloole  that  he  wished  to  have  a 
City  Club,  and  asked  him  to  collect  one;  but,  said 
he,  "Don't  let  thein  be  patriots."  The  company 
were  to-day  very  sensible,  well-behaved  men.  I  have 
preserved  only  two  particulars  of  his  conversation. 
He  said  he  was  glad  Lord  George  Gordon  had  escaped, 
rather  than  that  a  precedent  should  be  established 
for  hanging  a  man  for  coiifitructive  (reason,  which, 
in  consistency  with  his  true,  manly,  constitutional 
toryism,  he  considered  would  be  a  dangerous  engine 
of  arbitrary  power.  And  upon  its  being  mentioned 
that  an  opulent  and  very  itidoteiit  Scotch  nobleman* 
who  totally  resigned  the  management  of  his  affairs  to 
a  man  of  knowledge  and  abilities,  had  claimed  some 
merit  by  saying,  "  The  next  best  thing  to  managing 
a  man's  own  affairs  well  is  being  sensible  of  incapa- 
city, and  not  attempting  it,  but  having  full  confidence 
in  one  who  can  do  it:" — Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  thia 
is  paltry.  There  is  a  middle  course.  Let  a  man 
give  application ;  and  depend  upon  it  he  will  soon 
get  above  a  despicable  state  of  helplessness,  and  attain 
the  power  of  acting  for  himself." 

On  Saturday,  April  7,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  ' 
Hoole's  with  Governour  Bouchier  and  Captain  Orme, 
both  of  whom  had  been  long  in  the  East  Indies ;  and, 
being  men  of  good  sense  and  observation,  were  very 
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entertaining.  Johnson  defended  the  oriental  regu- 
lation of  different  castes  of  men  S  which  was  objected 
to  as  totally  destructive  of  the  hopes  of  rising  in  so- 
ciety by  personal  merit.  He  showed  that  there  was 
a  principle  in  it  sufficiently  plausible  by  analogy. 
*^  We  see/'  said  he,  **in  metals  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent species;  and  so  likewise  in  animals,  though 
one  species  may  not  differ  very  widely  from  another, 
as,  in  the  species  of  dogs,  the  cur,  the  spaniel,  the 
mastiff.  The  Bramins  are  the  mastiffs  of  mankind." 
On  Thursday,  April  12,  I  dined  with  him  at  a 
bishop's,  where  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Be- 
renger,  and  some  more  company.  He  had  dined  the 
day  before  at  another  bishop's*.  I  have  unfortu-* 
nately  recorded  none  of  his  conversation  at  the  bishop's 
where  we  dined  together :  but  I  have  preserved  his 
ingenious  defence  of  his  dining  twice  abroad  in 
Passion-week ;  a  laxity  in  which  I  am  convinced  he 
would  not  have  indulged  himself  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote  his  solemn  paper  in  "  The  Rambler"  upon 
that  awful  season.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  by  being 
much  more  in  company,  and  enjoying  more  luxurious 
living,  be  bad  contracted  a  keener  relish  for  pleasure, 
and  was  consequently  less  rigorous  in  his  religious 
rites.  This  he  would  not  acknowledge;  but  be 
reasoned  with  admirable  sophistry  as  follows :  "  Why, 
sir,  a  bishop's  calling  company  together  in  this  week 

*  Rajapouts,  the  military  caste ;  tbe  Bramina,  pacifick  and  abstemious.— 
Kearney. 

*  [The  only  bishops  at  whose  houses  Johnson  b  recorded  to  have  dined  wen 
Shipley  of  St.  Asaph  and  Porteus  of  Chester,  afterwards  of  London.  By  a  lett«r 
post^  April,  17«2,  it  appears  that  he  dined  two  consecutive  days,  in  April,  with 
the  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph*s  and  Chester.  It  seems  so  unlikely  that  he  should, 
in  two  succeeding  AprUs,  have  dined  successively  with  these  two  bbhops,  that 
the  Editor  suspected  that  the  letter  placed  under  the  year  1782,  but  undated  m 
l^Irs.  Piozzi*s  volume,  really  belonged  to  1781,  and  referred  to  the  dinners  men- 
tionedin  the  text;  but  the  statement  in  that  letter,  that  the  second  of  May  fell  on 
a  Thursday,  fixes  its  date  to  1782.  The  matter  is  of  some  little  importaooe, 
for  we  had  rather  be  assured  that  Bishop  Porteus  were  not  the  bishop  alluded 
to — Ed.] 


is,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  not  the  thing.  But  you 
must  consider  laxity  is  a  bad  thing;  but  preciseness 
is  also  a  bad  thing ;  and  your  general  character  may 
be  more  hurt  by  preciseness  than  by  dining  with  a 
bishop  in  Passion-week.  There  might  be  a  handle 
for  reflection.  It  might  be  said,  '  He  refuses  to  dine 
with  a  bishop  in  Passion-week,  hut  was  thrt-e  Sundays 
absent  from  church.' "  Boswf.li..  "  Very  true,  sir. 
But  suppose  a  man  to  be  uniformly  of  good  conduct, 
would  it  not  be  better  that  he  should  refuse  to  dine 
with  a  bishop  in  this  week,  and  so  not  encourage  a 
bad  practice  by  his  example?"  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  you  are  to  consider  whether  you  might  not  do 
more  harm  by  lessening  the  influence  of  a  bishop's 
character  by  your  disapprobation  in  refusing  him, 
than  by  going  to  him." 

"TO  MRS.  LUCY  POBTEH.  IN  L1CHFIEL.D. 

"I-ondon,  12th  April,  IJBl. 

"  Dbab  uadam, — Life  is  full  of  troubles.  I  have  just  lost 
my  dear  friend  Thrale.  I  hope  he  is  happy ;  but  I  have  had 
H  great  loss.  I  am  otherwise  pretty  well.  I  require  some  care 
of  myself,  but  that  care  is  not  ineffectual ;  and  when  I  am  out 
of  order,  1  think  it  often  nay  own  fault. 

"  The  spring  is  now  maldng  quick  advances.  As  it  is  the 
season  in  which  the  whole  world  is  enlivened  and  invigorated, 
I  hope  that  both  you  and  I  shall  parbtke  of  its  benefits.  My 
desire  is  to  see  Lichfield  ;  but  being  left  executor  to  my  friend, 
I  know  not  whether  1  can  be  spared  ;  but  I  will  try,  for  it  is 
now  long  since  we  saw  one  another ;  and  how  little  we  can 
promise  ourselves  many  more  interviews,  we  are  taught  by 
hourly  exaiujiles  of  mortality.  Let  us  try  to  live  so  as  that 
mortality  may  not  be  an  evil.  Write  to  me  soon,  my  dearest : 
your  letters  will  give  me  great  pleasure. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Sir.  Porter  has  not  had  his  box ;  but  by 
seodiiig  it  to  Mr.  Mathiaa,  who  very  readily  undertook  its 
conveyance,  I  dill  the  best  I  could,  and  perhaps  before  now  he 
has  it. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  make  my  compliments  to  ray  friends,  I 
have  a  great  value  for  their  kindness,  and  hope  to  enjoy  it  before 
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guminer  is  past.    Do  write  to  me.    Inn,  dearest  lore,  your  most 
humble  servaiit,  *'  Sam.  Johmbox." 


On  Friday,  April  IS,  being  Good  Friday,  I  went 
to  St.  Clement's  church  with  him  as  usuaL  There 
I  saw  again  his  old  fellow-collegian,  Edwaids,  to  whom 
I  said,  **  I  think,  sir,  Dr.  Johnson  and  you  meet  only 
at  church."  **  Sir,"  said  he,  ^^  it  is  the  best  {daoe  we 
can  meet  in,  except  heaven,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
meet  there  too.''  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  that  there 
was  very  little  communication  between  Edwards  and 
him  after  their  unexpected  renewal  of  acquaintance. 
**  But/'  said  he,  smiling,  **  he  met  me  once  and  said, 
*  I  am  told  you  have  written  a  very  pretty  book  called 
**  The  Rambler." '  I  was  unwilling  that  he  should 
leave  the  world  in  total  darkless,  and  sent  him  a 

Mr.  Berenger '  visited  him  to-day,  and  was  v^ 
pleasing.  We  talked  of  an  evening  society  for  con- 
versation  at  a  house  in  town,  of  which  we  werc  all 
members,  but  of  which  Johnson  said,  *^  It  will  never 
do,  sir.  There  is  nothing  served  about  there ;  neither 
tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  lemonade,  nor  any  thing  what- 
ever ;  and  depend  upon  it,  sir,  a  man  does  not  love 
to  go  to  a  place  from  whence  he  comes  out  exactly 
as  he  went  in.''  I  endeavoured,  for  argument's  sake, 
to  maintain  that  men  of  learning  and  tolents  might 
have  very  good  intellectual  society,  without  the  ^aid 
of  any  little  gratifications  of  the  senses.  Berenger 
joined  with  Johnson,  and  said  that  without  these 
any  meeting  would  be  dull  and  insipid.  He  would 
therefore  have  all  the  slight  refreshments;  nay»  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  have  some  cold  meat,  and  a 


*  Richard  Berenger,  Esq.,  many  yean  gentleman  of  the  hone  to  hb  present 
majesty,  and  authour  of  ^*  The  History  and  Art  of  Uoraemanahip,**  in  tiro  to- 
lumes,  4to.  1771— Malone.  [See  ante,  voL  ii.  p.  84>  and  Tci.  !▼.  p.  120. 
— Ed.] 
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bottle  of  wine  upon  a  sideboard.  "  Sir,"  said  John- 
son to  me,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "Mr.  Berenger 
knows  the  world.  Every  body  loves  to  have  good 
things  furnished  to  them  without  any  trouble.  I 
told  Mrs.  Thrale  once,  that,  as  she  did  not  choose  to 
have  card-tahles,  she  should  have  a  profusion  of  the  < 
best  sweetmeats,  and  she  would  be  sure  to  have  com- 
pany enough  come  to  her."  I  agreed  with  my  il- 
lustrious friend  upon  this  subject;  for  it  has  pleased 
God  to  make  man  a  composite  animal,  and  where 
there  is  nothing  to  refresh  the  body,  the  niiud  will 
languish. 

On  Sunday,  April  15,  being  Kaster  day,  after  so- 
lemn worship  in  St.  Paul's  church,  I  found  him  alone. 
Dr.  Scott,  of  the  Commons,  came  in.  He  talked  of 
its  having  been  said,  that  Addison  wrote  some  of  his 
best  papers  in  "  The  Spectator"  when  warm  with 
wine.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  seem  willing  to  admit 
this.  Dr.  Scott,  as  a  conBrmatiou  of  it,  related, 
that  Blackstone,  a  sober  man,  composed  his  "Com- 
mentaries" with  a  bottle  of  port  before  him ;  and 
found  liis  mind  invigorated  and  supported  in  the 
fatigue  of  his  great  work,  by  a  temperate  use  of  it. 

I  told  him,  that  in  a  company  where  I  had  lately 
been,  a  desire  was  expressed  to  know  his  authority 
for  the  sliocking  story  of  Addison's  sending  an  exe- 
cution into  Steele's  house  '.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  i* 
generally  known ;  it  is  known  to  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  literary  history  of  that  period:  it 
is  as  well  known  as  that  he  wrote  '  Cato.'  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan  once  defended  Addison  to  me,  by 
alleging  that  he  did  it  in  order  to  cover  Steele's 
goods  from  other  creditors,  who  were  going  to  seize 
them." 


— Ed-I 
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to 

ihmtfr-.    Knc  cwHijwi'B  wyjiaij  mi  Mi&.  Williains, 

Itsw  DkfsniHEUiuL  Mr.  LcwB.  Ih.  ADcsB,  the  printer, 

Xz^  V.fcTH^gi  >  jMt  Ib&.EjM.siia'afthe  Renrend 

Ifr  ^ma.  Wesisy.  aM  issoHiaBp  Vam^  as  I  tiuN^lit, 

TTmmrT.    JocBsoB  praduced  now. 


It  muteen  years  ago; 
H>  r:  -ri:^  2  £r%st  dir.     1  vas  sot  a  little  anmsed  bjf 

atiaggiii^  to  talk  in  the 
ci  JuisLsoa,  like  the  little  finog  in  the  faUe 
bl  :^viikg  hirosieif  np  to  resmnble  the  stately  ox. 

I  mendozkeii  2  kind  of  leiigioiis  Robin-Hood  society, 
wliich  met  erery  Sunday  er^oiing  at  Coadunako^'- 
hail,  for  n^e  debate :  and  that  the  subject  for  this 
night  was  the  text  which  relates,  with  other  miracles 
which  happened  at  our  Saviour's  death,  ^  And  the 
graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after 
his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and 
appeared  unto  many."  Mrs.  Hall  said  it  was  a  very 
curious  subject,  and  she  should  like  to  hear  it  dis- 
cussed. JoHNSOX  (somewhat  warmly).  **  One 
would  not  go  to  such  a  place  to  hear  it, — one  would 
not  be  seen  in  such  a  place — to  give  countenance  to 


such  a  meeting."  1,  however,  resolved  that  I  wouid 
go.  "  But,  sir,"  said  she  to  Johnson,  "  I  should  like 
to  hear  i/ou  discuss  it."  He  seemed  reUictnnt  to  en- 
gage in  it.  She  talked  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
human  race  in  general,  and  maintained  that  we  shall 
be  raised  with  the  same  hodies.  Johnson.  "Nay,  , 
madam,  we  see  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  same  body; 
for  the  Scripture  uses  tlie  illustration  of  grain  sown, 
and  we  know  that  the  grain  which  grows  is  not  the 
same  with  what  is  sown.  You  cannot  suppose  that 
we  shall  rise  with  a  diseased  body;  it  is  enougli  if 
there  be  such  a  sameness  as  to  distinguish  identity  of  ' 
person."  She  seemed  desirous  of  knowing  more,  but 
he  left  the  question  in  obscurity. 

Of  apparitions ',  he  observed,  "  A  total  disbelief  of 
them  is  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the  existence  of  the 
soul  between  deatli  and  the  last  day :  the  question 
simply  is,  whether  departed  spirits  ever  have  the 
power  of  making  tliemselves  perceptible  to  us :  a  man 
who  thinks  lie  has  seen  an  apparition  can  only  be 
convinced  himself;  his  authority  will  not  convince 
another;  and  his  conviction,  if  rational,  must  be 
founded  on  being  told  sometliing  which  cannot  be 
known  but  by  supernatural  means." 

He  mentioned  a  thing  as  not  unfre<iuent,  of  which 
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■  A*  thii  tiibject  rnqucntly  fi^eiin  in  ihoe  Taliimct,  tlie  milcr  ttbj  bt  led 
etmcaunl;  U>  Kippoac  ihmt  Dr.  Johnwn  Bsi  to  fonil  of  >uch  ilieeuiiiiinni  M 
ftequeiitlj  to  {ntnidiice  ibi.-ni.  But  the  truth  is,  thil  the  sulfaour  htmielf  de- 
lighted in  talking  coacernlng  ghosis,  Uid  what  he  baa  Irequcntlj  duraininaled 
the  mifilerioHn ;  aud  Oierefote  Inoli  eTcry  tipportaniij  of  lending  Johnson  to 

taaimt  on  such  aubjeels MaLOHE.     The  ■uthaui  of  thia  work  wis  man 

undoubtedt)'  Tond  of  the  tnyiUrioiu,  and  |ierhapa  upon  BOiiic  occaiione  maf 
ham  ditecml  the  convcnalion  to  thoiC  lopicn,  when  the;  "ould  not  ■pontane. 
anal;  have  auggcsti-d  theniselTCs  to  Johnion'c  mind;  but  that  he  also  had  ■ 
lore  (be  ipecntaiiona  of  thai  nature  may  be  guthered  from  hli  writings  through. 
out — J.  BoswEi.L.  [All  this  it  veiy  irue,  wul  we  ba*e  aeen  (anbf,  voL  iiL 
p.  22R.)Uiat  Mr.  BotHFllhadHHuefaithinayiparitiDiii,'  but  the  conTenslion 
of  thil  particular  evening  might  have  ariien  unonnt  men  not  a(  all  inclined  U> 
the  myiCerioui,  from  the  mention  of  the  subJL'ct  which  wax  that  night  to  be  de. 
bMed  X  Ca«huii>ken>*-hall — En.] 
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I  had  never  heard  before, — ^being  eaUed^  that  is,  hear- 
ing one's  name  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  a  known 
person  at  a  great  distance,  far  beyond  the  possibility 
of  being  reached  by  any  sound  uttered  by  human 
organs.     ^^  An  acquaintance,  on  whose  veracity  I  can 
depend,  told  me,  that  walking  home  one  evening  to 
Kilmarnock,  he  heard  himself  called  from  a  wood,  by 
the  voice  of  a  brother  who  had  gone  to  America ;  and 
the  next  packet  brought  accounts  of  that  brothers 
death."     Macbean   asserted   that   this   inexplicable 
calling  was  a  thing  very  well  known.     Dr.  Johnson 
said,  that  one  day  at  Oxford,  as  he  was  turning  the 
key  of  his  chamber,  he  heard  his  mother  distinctly 
call — Sam.     She  was  then  at  Lichfield ;  but  nothing 
ensued.     This  phenomenon  is,  I  think,  as  wonderful 
as  any  other  mysterious  fact,  which  many  people  are 
very  slow  to  believe,  or  rather,  indeed,  reject  with  an 
obstinate  contempt. 
Piozn,        ^i  is  probably  another  version  of  the  same  story 
p.  148.    to  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  alludes,  when  she  says,  **  that  at 
Brighthelni  stone  once,  when  Johnson  was  not  present, 
Mr.  Beauclerk  asserted  that  he  was  afraid  of  spirits ; 
and  I,  who  was  secretly  offended  at  the  charge,  asked 
him,  the  first  opportunity  1  could  find,  what  ground 
he  had  ever  given  to  the  world  for  such  a  report? 
*  I  can,'  replied  he,  *  recollect  nothing  nearer  it,  than 
my  telling  Dr.  Lawrence  many  years  ago,  that  a  long 
time  after  my  poor  mother's  death  I  heard  her  voice 
call  Sam'     *  What  answer  did  the  doctor  make  to 
your  story,  sir  T  said  I.     *  None  in  the  world,'  re- 
plied he;   and  suddenly  changed  the  conversation. 
Now  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  most  unshaken  faith, 
without  any  mixture  of  credulity,  this  story  must 
either  have  been  strictly  true,  or  his  persuasion  of  its 
truth  the  effect  of  disordered  spirits.     1  relate  the 


auealote  precisely  as  he  told  it  me;  but  could  not 
prevail  on  liim  to  draw  out  the  talk  into  length  for 
farther  satisfaction  of  my  curiosity."] 

Some  time  after  this,  upon  his  making  a  remark 
which  escaped  my  attention,  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs. 
Hall  were  both  together  striving  to  answer  him.  He  ' 
grew  angry,  and  called  out  loudly,  "  Nay,  when  you 
both  speak  at  once,  it  is  intolerable."  But  checking 
himself,  and  softening,  he  said,  "  This  one  may  say, 
though  you  are  ladies."  Then  he  brightened  into 
gay  humour,  and  addressed  them  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  songs  in  "  The  Beggar's  Opera," 

"  But  two  a<  a  time  tlictc  'a  no  niottal  cun  bear." 

"  What,  sir,"  said  I,  "  are  you  going  to  turn  Cap- 
tain  Macheath  ?"  There  was  something  as  jdeasantly  " 
ludicrous  in  this  scene  as  can  be  imagined.  The  con- 
trast between  Macheath,  Polly,  and  Lucy — and  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  blind,  peevish  Mrs.  Williams,  and 
lean,  lank,  preaching  Mrs.  Hall,  was  exquisite. 

I  stole  away  to  Coach  makers'-h  all,  and  heard  the 
difficult  text  of  which  we  had  talked,  discussed  with 
great    decency,    and    some   intelligence,    by    several 
speakers.     There  ivas  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  appearance  of  ghosts  in  modem  times,  though  ' 
the  arguments  for  it,  supported  by  Mr.  Addison's 
authority,  preponderated.     The  immediate  subject  of 
debate  was  embarrassed  by  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
having  been  said  to  rise,  and  by  the  question  what 
became  of  them  afterwards  : — did  they  return  again 
to  their  graves  ?  or  were  they  translated  to  heaven  ?  * 
Only  one  evangelist  mentions  the  fact ',  and  the  com-  '. 
raentators  whom  I  have  looked  at  do  not  make  the  j 
passage  clear.     There  is,  however,  no  occasion  for 


L 


'  Su  Jlilihcw,  chap.  xxriL  v, 
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our  understanding  it  farther  than  to  know  that  it 
was  one  of  the  extraordinary  manifestaticms  <^divine 
power  which  accompanied  the  most  important  event 
that  ever  happened. 

On  Friday,  April  20,  I  spent  with  him  one  of  the 
happiest  days  that  I  remember  to  have  enjoyed  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life.  Mrs.  Garrick,  whose  grief 
for  the  loss  of  her  husband  was,  I  believe,  as  sincere 
as  wounded  affection  and  admiration  could  produce, 
had  this  day,  for  the  first  time  since  his  death,  a 
select  party  of  his  friends  to  dine  with  her.  The 
company  was.  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  lived  with 
her,  and  whom  she  called  her  chaplain ;  Mrs.  Bos- 
cawen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Dr.  Burney,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  myself.  We  found 
ourselves  very  elegantly  entertained  at  her  house  in 
the  Adelphi,  where  I  have  passed  many  a  pleasing 
hour  with  him  **  who  gladdened  life."  She  looked 
well,  talked  of  her  husband  with  complacency,  and 
while  she  cast  her  eyes  on  his  portrait,  which  htmg 
over  the  chimney-piece,  said,  that  *'  death  was  now 
the  most  agreeable  object  to  her.**  The  very  sem- 
blance of  David  Garrick  was  cheering.  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  with  happy  propriety,  inscribed  under  that 
fine  portrait  of  him,  which  by  Lady  Diana's  kindness 
is  now  the  property  of  my  friend  Mr.  Langton,  the 
following  passage  from  his  beloved  Shakspeare : 

" A  merrier  man, 

W^idiin  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour*8  talk  withal. 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catdi 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (Conceit's  ezpodtor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  «xl  gracious  words, 
That  aged  ears  phty  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished ; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse  >.** 


*  [Rosaline's  character  of  Biron.  Love't  Labour  Lott^  act  8,  tc  1. — £d.] 
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We  were  all  in  fine  spirits ;  and  I  wjiispered  to 
Mrs.  Boscaweu,  *'  I  believe  this  is  as  much  as  can  be 
made  of  life."  In  addition  to  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment, we  were  regaled  with  Lichfield  ale,  wiiit-h  had 
a  peculiar  appropriate  value.  Sir  Joshua,  and  Dr. 
Bumoy,  and  I,  drank  cordially  of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson's  i 
health ;  and  though  he  would  not  join  us,  he  as  cor.* 
dially  answered,  "  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  all  as  well  i 
as  you  do  me." 

The  general  effect  of  this  day  dwells  upon  my 
mind  in  fond  remembrance;  but  I  do  not  find  much 
comersation  recorded.     What  I  \mve  preserved  shall  ' 
be  faithfully  given. 

Oneoftheconipanymentioned  Mr.  Thomas  Holli!^  ' 
the  strenuous  whig,  who  used  to  send  over  Europe  | 
presents  of  democratical   hooks,   with  their  boards  I 
stamped  with   daggers  ami   caps   of  liberty.     Mrs.  ] 
Carter  said,  "He  was  a  bad  man:  he  used  to  talk 
uncharitably."     Johnson.    "  Poh  I    poh  I    madam  ; 
who  is  the  worse  for  being  talked  of  very  unchari- 
tably?    Besides,  he  was  a  dull  poor  creature  as  ever 
lived  :  and  I  believe  he  would  not  have  done  harm  to 
a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  very  opposite  prin- 
ciples to  his  own.      I  remember  once  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  when  an  advertisement  was  to  be  drawn  up, 
he  pointed  me  out  as  the  man  who  could  do  it  best. 
TTiis,  you  will  observe,  was  kindness  to  me.     I  how- 
ever ^lipt  away  and  escaped  it," 

Mrs.  Carter  having  said  of  the  same  person,  "I 
doubt  he  was  an  atheist :"  Johnson.  "  I  don't  know 
that.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  become  one.  if  he 
bad  bad  time  to  ripen  (smiling).  He  might  have 
exuberated  into  an  atheist." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  praised  "  Mudge's  '  Sennonfi." 

I  (See  pigt  447  ft  Ibli  voluaic— Ed.] 
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Johnson.  "Mudge's  Sennons  are  good,  but  not 
practical.  He  grasps  more  sense  than  he  can  hold  ; 
he  takes  more  com  than  he  can  make  into  meal ;  he 
opens  a  wide  prospect,  but  it  is  so  distant,  it  is  in- 
distinct. I  love  *  Blair's  Sermons.'  Though  the 
dog  is  a  Scotchman,  and  a  presbjrterian,  and  every 
thing  he  should  not  be,  I  was  the  first  to  praise 
them.  Such  was  my  candour"  (smiling).  Mrs. 
BoscAWEN.  "  Such  his  great  merit,  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  all  your  prejudices."  Johnson.  "Why, 
madam,  let  us  compound  the  matter ;  let  us  ascribe 
it  to  my  candour,  and  his  merit.'' 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  large  company  in  the 
drawing-room  ;  several  ladies,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 
[Dr.  Barnard]  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Chamberlayne  of  the 
treasury,  &c.  &c.  Somebody  said,  the  life  of  a  mere 
literary  man  could  not  be  very  entertaining.  John- 
son. "But  it  certainly  may.  This  is  a  remark 
which  has  been  made,  and  repeated,  without  justice. 
Why  should  the  life  of  a  literary  man  be  less  enter- 
taining than  the  life  of  any  other  man  ?  Are  there 
not  as  interesting  varieties  in  such  a  life  ?  As  a  ^ 
terary  life  it  may  be  very  entertaining."  Boswell. 
"  But  it  must  be  better  surely  when  it  is  diversified 
with  a  little  active  variety — such  as  his  having  gone 
to  Jamaica ; — or — his  having  gone  to  the  Hebrides." 
Johnson  was  not  displeased  at  this. 

Talking  of  a  very  respectable  authour,  he  told  us 
a  curious  circumstance  in  his  life,  which  was,  that  he 
had  married  a  printer's  devil.  Reynolds.  ^  A 
printer's  devil,  sir !  why,  I  thought  a  printer's  devil 
was  a  creature  with  a  black  face  and  in  rags."  John- 
son. "Yes,  sir.  But  I  suppose  he  had  her  face 
washed,  and  put  clean  clothes  on  her.  (Then  look- 
ing very  serious,  and  very  earnest)  And  she  did 
not  disgrace  him ; — the  woman  had  a  bottom  of  good 
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sense."  The  word  bottom  thus  introduced  was  bo 
ludicrous  wheu  contrasted  with  his  gravity,  that  most 
of  us  could  not  forbear  tittering  aud  laughing;  though 
I  recollect  that  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  kept  his  coun- 
tenance with  perfect  stcadiiiesG,  while  Miss  Hannah 
More  slyly  hid  her  face  behind  a  lady's  back  who  sat 
on  the  same  settee  with  her  His  pride  could  not 
bear  that  any  expressiou  of  his  should  excite  ridicule, 
wheu  he  did  not  intend  it:  he  therefore  resolved  to 
assume  and  exercise  desjKttick  power,  glanced  sternly 
around,  and  called  out  in  a  strong  tone,  "Where's 
the  merriment?"  Then  collecting  himself,  and  look- 
ing awful,  to  make  us  feel  how  he  could  impose  re- 
straint, and  as  it  were  searcliing  his  mind  for  a  still 
more  ludicrous  word,  he  slowly  pronounced,  "  I  say 
the  woman  was  J'uHdamcntidly  sensible;"  as  if  he 
had  said,  hear  this  now,  aud  laugh  if  you  dare.  We 
all  sat  composed  as  at  a  funeral '. 

He  and  1  walked  away  together ;  we  stopped  a 
little  while  by  the  rails  of  the  Adelphi,  looking  on 
the  Thames,  and  I  said  to  him  with  some  emotion, 
that  I  was  now  thiidting  of  two  friends  we  had  lost*  J 
who  once  lived  in  the  buildings  behind  us,  Beanclerk'S 
and  Garrick,  "  Ay,  sir,  (said  he,  tenderly),  and  two 
such  friends  as  cannot  be  supplied." 

For  some  time  after  this  day  I  did  not  see  him 
very  often,  and  of  the  con\'ersation  which  I  did  enjoy, 
1  am  sorry  to  find  I  have  preserved  but  little.  I  was 
at  this  time  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other  matters 
which  required  exertion  and  assiduity,  and  necessarily 
occupied  abnost  all  my  time. 

One  day  having  spoken  very  freely  of  those  who 
were  then  in  power,  he  said  to  me.  "  Between  our- 
selves, sir,  I  do  not  like  to  give  Opposition  the  satis- 

'  [The  editor  hopn  (hut  (uch  a  scene  lu  ihis  couU  nol  now  occur  in  1117  rt- 
tptcuble  compmy.— Ed.) 
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faction  of  knowing  how  much  I  disapprove  of  the 
ministry."  And  when  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Burke 
had  boasted  how  quiet  the  nation  was  in  Gecnrge  the 
Second's  reign,  when  whigs  were  in  power,  compared 
with  the  present  reign,  when  tories  governed; — 
"  Why,  sir,**  said  he,  "  you  are  to  consider  that  tories 
having  more  reverence  for  government,  will  not  op- 
pose with  the  same  violence  as  whigs,  who,  being 
unrestrained  by  that  principle,  will  oppose  by  any 
means.*' 

This  month  he  lost  not  only  Mr.  Thrale,  but 
another  friend,  Mr.  William  Strahan,  junior,  printer, 
the  eldest  son  of  his  old  and  constant  friend,  printer 
to  his  majesty. 


(« 


TO  MRS.  STRAHAN. 


<«  23d  April,  1781. 

"  Dear  madam^ — The  grief  which  I  feel  for  the  loss  of  a 
very  kind  friend  is  sufficient  to  make  me  know  how  much  you 
suffer  by  the  death  of  an  amiable  son :  a  man  of  whom  I  think 
it  may  be  truly  said^  that  no  one  knew  him  who  does  not  lament 
him.  I  look  upon  myself  as  having  a  friend^  another  friend^ 
taken  from  me. 

"  Comfort,  dear  madam,  I  would  give  you,  if  I  could ;  but  I 
know  how  little  the  forms  of  consolation  can  avail.  Let  me, 
however^  counsel  you  not  to  waste  your  health. in  unprofitable 
sorrow,  but  go  to  Bath,  and  endeavour  to  prolong  your  own 
life ;  but  when  we  have  all  done  all  that  we  can,  one  friend 
must  in  time  lose  the  other.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most 
humble  servant,  '*  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Tuesday,  May  8,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again 
dining  with  him  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  at  Mr.  DiUy's. 
No  negotiation  was  now  required  to  bring  them  tOr 
gether;  for  Johnson  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
former  interview,  that  he  was  very  glad  to  meet 
Wilkes  again,  who  was  this  day  seated  between  Dr. 
Seattle  and   Dr.  Johnson;    (between    Truth ^   and 

>  [In  allusioQ  to  Dr.  Beattic*B  Eswy  on  7V»M.— Ed.] 


Reason,  as  General  Paoli  said,  when  I  told  him  of 
it.)  Wii.KES,  "  1  have  been  thinking.  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  there  should  be  a  bill  brought  into  parliament 
that  the  controverted  elections  for  Scotland  should  be 
tried  in  that  country,  at  their  own  Abbey  of  Holy- 
rood-house,  and  not  here ;  for  the  consequence  of  try- 
ing them  here  is,  that  we  have  an  inundation  of 
Scotchmen,  who  come  up  and  never  go  back  again. 
Now  here  is  Boswell,  who  is  come  upon  the  election 
for  his  own  county,  which  will  not  last  a  fortnight." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  tried  at  all ;  for,  you  know,  one  Scotchman  is  as 
good  as  another."  Wilkes.  "  Pray,  Boswell,  how 
much  may  be  got  in  a  year  by  an  advocate  at  the 
Scotch  bar?"  BoswEi,i„  "  I  believe,  two  thousand 
pounds,"  Wilkes,  "  How  can  it  be  possible  to 
spend  that  money  in  Scotland  ?"  JoriXsoN.  "  Why, 
sir,  the  money  may  be  spent  iu  England ;  but  there 
is  a  harder  question.  If  one  man  in  Scotland  gets 
possession  of  two  thousand  pounds,  what  remains  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  nation  ?"  Wu.kes.  "  You  know, 
in  the  last  war,  the  immense  booty  which  Thurot 
carried  off  by  the  complete  plunder  of  seven  Scotch 
isles;  lie  re-embarked  with ////'pp««r/*/>/w?nce."  Here 
again  Johnson  and  Wilkes  joined  in  extravagant 
sportive  railler)'  upon  the  supposed  poverty  of  ScoU 
land,  whicli  Dr.  Beattie  and  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
our  while  to  dispute. 

The  subject  of  quotation  being  introduced,  Mr. 
Wilkes  censured  it  as  pedantry.  Johnson.  "No, 
sir,  it  is  a  good  thing ;  there  is  a  community  of  mind 
in  it.  Classical  quotation  is  the  parole  of  literary 
men  all  over  the  world."  Wilkes.  "  Upon  the  con- 
tinent they  all  quote  the  vulgate  Bible.  Shakspeare 
is  chiefly  quoted  here ;  and  we  quote  also  Pope,  Prior, 
Butler,  Waller,  and  sometimes  Cowley." 
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We  talked  of  letter-writing.  Johnson.  ^  It  is 
now  become  so  much  the  £eishion  to  puMish  letters 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I  put  as  little  into  mine  as 
I  can."  BoswELL.  "Do  what  you  will,  sir,  you 
cannot  avoid  it.  Should  you  even  write  as  ill  as  you 
can,  your  letters  would  be  published  as  curiosities : 

^  Behold  a  minde !  instfOid  of  wit. 
See  two  duU  lines  with  Stanbope*8  peodl  writ.*  ** 

He  gave  us  an  entertaining  account  of  Bet  Flint, 
a  woman  of  the  town,  who,  with  some  eccentrick 
talents  and  much  effrontery,  forced  herself  upon  his 
acquaintance.  **  Bet,"  said  he,  **  wrote  her  own  Life 
in  verse  *,  which  she  brought  to  me,  wishing  that  I 
would  furnish  her  with  a  preface  to  it  (laughing). 
I  used  to  say  of  her,  that  she  was  generally  slut  and 
drunkard ; — occasionally  whore  and  thief.  She  had, 
however,  genteel  lodgings,  a  spinnet  on  which  she 
played,  and  a  boy  that  walked  before  her  chair.  Poor 
Bet  was  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  counter- 
pane, and  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Chief  Justice 
[  Willes,]  who  loved  a  wench,  summed  up  favourably, 
and  she  was  acquitted  *.  After  which,  Bet  said,  with  a 

1  Johnson,  whose  memory  was  wonderfully  retentiTe,  remembered  Ae  first 
four  lines  of  this  curious  production,  which  have  been  communicated  to  me  by 
a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance : 

^<  When  first  I  drew  my  yital  breath, 
A  little  mioikin  I  came  upon  earth ; 
And  then  I  came  from  a  dark  abode, 
Into  this  gay  and  gaudy  world. **-^Boswbll. 

•  The  account  which  Johnson  had  received  on  diis  occasion  was  not  quite 
accurate.  Bet  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  September,  17^^^  not  by  the  chief 
justice  [Willes. — Ed  ]  here  alluded  to  (who  however  tried  another  cause  on  the 
same  day),  but  before  Sir  William  Morcton,  recorder ;  and  she  was  acquitted, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  fivottrabU  tumming  up  of  the  judge,  but  because  the 
prosecutrix,  Mary  Walthow,  could  not  prove  that  the  goods  charged  to  have 
been  stolen  (a  counterpa  ne,a  silver  spoon,  two  napkins,  &c.}  were  her  property. 
iBet  does  not  appear  to  have  lived  at  that  time  in  a  very  genteel  style;  for  she 
paid  for  her  rcady-fumishcd  room  in  Meard*s-Gourt,  Dean-street,  Soho,  from 
which  these  articles  were  alleged  to  be  stolen,  onijjive  thUHngt  a  week.  Mr. 
James  Boswell  took  the  trouble  to  examine -the  sessions  papv  to  ascertain  these 
particulars.— Malone  .  . 
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gay  and  satisfled  air,  '  Now  that  the  counterpane  is  mij 
own,  I  shall  make  a  petticoat  of  it.'  " 

Talking  of  oratory,  Mr.  Wilkes  described  it  as  ac- 
companied with  all  the  charms  of  poetical  expression. 
JoHXsON.  "No,  sir;  oratory  is  tiie  power  of  beating 
down  your  adversary's  arguments,  and  putting  better 
in  their  place."  Wii.kf.s.  "  But  this  does  not  move 
the  passions."  Johnson.  "He  must  be  a  weak 
man  who  is  to  be  so  moved."  Wilkes  (naming  a 
celebrate<l  orator).    "  Amidst  all    the    brilliancy    of 

's  '  imagination,  and  the  exuberance  of  his  wit, 

there  is  a  strange  want  of  taste.  It  was  observed  of 
Apelles's  Venus  %  that  her  flesh  seemed  as  if  she  had 
been  nourished  by  roses:  his  oratory  would  some- 
times make  one  suspect  that  he  eats  potatoes  and 
drinks  whiskey." 

Mr.  Wilkes  observed,  how  tenacious  we  are  of  forms 
in  this  country  ;  and  gave  as  an  instance,  the  vote  of 
the  house  of  commons  for  remitting  money  to  pay 
the  army  in  America  in  Portugal  pieces,  wlieu,  in 
.  reality,  the  remittance  is  made  not  in  Portugal  money, 
but  in  our  specie.  Johxsok.  "  Is  there  not  a  law, 
sir,  against  exporting  the  current  coin  of  the  realm?" 
AViLKES.  "Ves,  sir;  but  miglit  not  the  house  of 
commons,  in  case  of  real  evident  necessity,  order  our 
own  current  coin  to  be  sent  into  our  own  colonies?" 
Here  Johnson,  with  that  quickness  of  recollection 
which  distinguished  him  so  eminently,  gave  the  Mid- 
dlesex patriot  an  admirable  retort  upon  his  own 
ground.  "Sure,  sir,  yo«  don't  think  a  ri'ttoiutioii  of 
the  house  ofcomvutus  equal  to  the  law  of  the  land" 
Wilkes  (at  once  perceiving  the  application).  "God 


'fMt.  Biitke's.— Ed  1 

•  Mr.  \r 
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i?iook  ihe  objection  of  Euphrsnor  to  the  Tbeieus  of  P»r. 
muiui  tor  ■  deKtipLiua  of  the  Venus  of  A  pell  o.  Vide  Plutarch.  "Bellooeui 
p«ccclHI0ir>  Alhenlenia."— KeakxKv.  [■' Eupht»m)r,ioiiipaijng  his  own 
TcpmcnUtion  of  Themii  witli  thai  by  PiurhiKiu*,  said  that  the  Uittr  looked  u 
if  the  licrohad  been  fed  on  tuiet,  but  lUkl  lii>  xlioncU  thut  he  had  livud  on  titff." 

/•/....v.  ..lip  s40.-i:t..i 


with 
tamed  into 

JollBSCMl 

«c£u  thai  a  prahibiti<Mi 

I  f^wtitifk ;  far  ^en 

t#  be  agaimt  a  state. 


this  season  sold 
3L  T^jntffciii  jm  «w^w^  Ml.  %%  likes  said,  he  wondoed 
ai  imi  ixL  3C  sma  a  ■  i  a^  ami  cnQectioo  of  sennons: 

^  icrukfie  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
h:^:^  in  the  gajr  world  should  have 
kcKif  anBT  cttanpasxtioos  of  that   land. 
"^  Wkr.  Bx:.  t>oq  aare  to  consider,  that  set- 
a  iiiiiiiiiii  iW   taeaBdi  of  Ei^lidi  litem- 
uas  X  libozy  BW»t  be  refj  imperfect  if  it 
at»  ajc  a  snaeiero^  coikctioB  of  sennons^ :  and  in 


Scgiidi  Mnoon  die 
CccsjtT  for  vhidi 
**  fir^t  Tohme,  wad 
J.**  JJ  J  old  aoqnunt- 
Corrri  Mic=&.  it  )x»  larsaaai  "-^  Cm^  «  Wit,  Hmnoar,  wad 
K^hrajjf.  "^  aE^  X  "  &  r~/riur  a£9cr_70iix:  .if  vie  :**  bsx  I  io  not  see  hov  h  oouU 
W  nx-auiM^  irssinc:  jsnuc  iu'  Mint  ei«n2  u-vir  i  ■■nncg  of  dbcrimination.    As 

zniv  TsKrnr  m^  ATrjccvc  M±2t  iomkm^  <k1j  ibr  cnfeectalnmcm,  I 


~  2^.:  inc  «t>  iie  jflHr>ad  TradSer^  s  or  be  Arr«hi<ri,  vhat  tbe  thing 
««  «9«i;k  «c  »5  i^  v^w:  :iw  iK»:Mae»  C«r'«<  at  he  calk  it  befon)  doth 
r  T#  a^jdk  .^>a*yMi»  1  sry't.;  kb2t.  a»  DfeEuoitai  did  to  him  that  asked 
jc  a  Tiaff>  *^"T^  ;hic  v^is  vr  afl  set  aad  laiov.*  Anj  one  better 
R^K  ic  3»  br  Ktfaaasaaoe  ;hiB  I  caa  intonn  him  bj  descnpcioii. 
Is  aa^  staAftL  a  i^e3i|:  «>'  venack  vai  a»Bld*«nB,  appearing  in  to  many  ^''•pfT 

noKakf  apfichended  bj  aevcnU  ejes  ana 
w  aeok  aclear acd  cortain  notion  thoeo^ 
w  m  define  the  igme  of  the  fleeting  air. 
fttt  aTaiinn  to  a  knovn  siaij,  or  in  aeaaonable  applicatioQ 
of  a  tririal  sariag.  or  is  Avgiay  an  apposite  tak;  sometime  it  playeth  in  words 
and  phntaea.  takaig  adransage  from  the  ambigvitj  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity 
of  theer  sound :  socnctimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  ^btesa  o(  humorous  expression  i 
asHKtimes  it  Imketfa  vsder  an  odd  soniliiBde :  aomrfimfs  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly 
question^  in  a  smart  answtr.  in  a  quirVish  reason,  in  a  shxewd  iDtiroation,  in 
cunninglT  diTcniag  or  dererly  retorting  an  objection :  sometimes  it  is  couched 
hi  a  bold  achcme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling 
metaphor,  in  a  plausible  recoodlicg  of  oaotradictiona,  or  in  acute  nonsense : 
sometimes  a  soenical  icpnacutation  of  persoos  or  things,  a  C4>unii£rfeit  speech,  a 
mimical  look  or  gesture,  paoeth  for  it :  sometimes  an  aflected  simplicity,  some- 
timei  a  pmnrnptnoos  bliuitiieas  giTeth  it  being :  sometimes  it  riseth  only  from 
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all  coUectioDS,  sir,  the  desire  of  augmenting  them 
grows  stronger  iu  proportion  to  the  advance  ia  ac- 
quisition ;  as  motion  is  accelerated  by  the  continuance 
of  the  impetus.  Besides,  sir,"  looking  at  Mr.  Wilkes, 
with  a  placid  but  significant  smile,  "  a  man  may  col- 
lect sermons  with  intention  of  making  himself  better 
by  them.  I  hope  Mr.  Beauclerk  intended  that  some 
tiuie  or  other  that  should  be  the  case  with  him." 

Mr.  Wilkes  said  to  me,  loud  enough  for  Dr.  John- 
son to  hear,  "  Ur.  Johusou  should  make  me  a  present 
of  bis  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  as  I  am  a  poor  patriot, 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  them."  Johuson  seemed 
to  take  no  uotice  of  this  hint;  but  in  a  little  while 
he  called  to  Mr.  Uilly,  '*  Pray,  sir,  be  so  good  as  to 
send  a  set  of  my  Lives  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  my  com- 
pliments." This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  Mr. 
Wilkes  paid  Dr.  Johnson  a  visit,  was  courteously  re- 
ceived, and  sat  with  him  a  long  time. 

The  company  gradually  dropped  away.     Mr.  Dilly 

himself  was  called  down  stairs  upon  business ;  J  left 

.    the  room  for  some  time;  when  I  returned,  I  was 

>  luck]'  hilting  upon  vhmlii  tlrktiite:  ■amcllmoi  fVoin  i  cnAy  irradDg  obflous 
motlcr  to  the  purpmc.  Ohta  ll  cotitiiltili  in  one  knoai  not  what,  uid  tpiingeth 
np  one  cui  hardly  tell  hoir.  Iu  *ifB  we  un«ccaunuble  and  ini'Xpllciible ; 
being  wiaisTTitble  (o  the  numbcilcsi  nivint;ii  oF  IkDcy  Mid  windingi  of  lcnguii({e. 
tl  U,  in  ihon,  a  manntl  of  ipi-sking  oat  of  the  siniple  waA  pUin  w>y  {idch  u 
imoa  leschelli  ttoA  ptoveth  thlnga  by),  which,  bjr  a  pretty  lurpriiing  uncinithneis 
in  eoncell  or  expretitloo,  doth  nfTect  nnd  nnutc  the  fancy,  tlirring  in  ii  lome 
wonder,  and  brreding  ume  delight  tbeceto.  It  raheth  Bdminiion,  ai  tignifying 
a  nhntits  aagsciiy  of  appTehcnairm,  a  apecial  felicity  of  inveniian,  a  vivadly  of 
•foril,  and  leadi  a(  vii  nioie  than  falgai :  ll  leeming  la  ai^e  a  larc  qulckros 
at  part*,  that  one  ciui  feich  in  mnolc  conceiti  applicable ;  a  notable  Aill,  that 
be  can  JntL-nm-ly  accommodate  Ihcni  lo  the  piirpo«e  before  him ;  (ogeihcr  with 
■  TiiA]  bnikima  of  huiiiuur,  not  apt  to  damp  thoH  itponful  6aihea  of  imigina- 
lioiL  (MHienre  in  Arislollc  guch  penoru  arc  lenued  ii-iJi^u,  dtxterous  men, 
and  imrri,  men  of  facile  ot  venatUe  manneta,  who  can  easily  mm  ihemielves 
lo  all  thing!,  or  turn  all  ihingi  to  themaelvM.]  It  altoprocureth  delight,  by 
gratifying  curioiity  vilh  itn  rarcnes*,  a*  aemblance  oF  difficulty  :  (at  tnomtets, 
Dot  for  their  beauty,  but  iheit  rarity;  ai  juggling  tricliB,  not  for  tbeir  une,  but 
their  abttruiene^  an  beheld  with  pkaiure :}  by  diverting  the  mind  from  its 
road  arierinus  ihoughu;  by  innilling  gayety  aiid  airinesi  of  spitil ;  by  pro- 
voking tn  such  dlApDiiltion.1  of  ipirit  tn  way  of  eniulatian  or  co(Tiplai>ance  ;  and 
by  Kaaoningmaituii,  otherwise  diitaileful  01  imiiud,  with  an  unuiual  and  thence 
grateful  tang." — Doswell. 
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strode  with  observing  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.  literally  tite^4ite ;  for  they  were  re- 
dined  upon  their  diairs,  with  thdr  heads  leaning 
almost  dose  to  eadi  other,  and  talking  earnestly,  in 
a  kind  of  confidential  whisper,  of  the  personal  quarrel 
between  George  the  Second  and.  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Such  a  scene  of  perfectly  easy  sodality  between  two 
such  opponents  in  the  war  of  political  controversy, 
as  that  which  I  now  beheld,  would  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent subject  for  a  picture.  It  presented  to  my  mind 
the  happy  days  which  are  foretold  in  Scripture,  when 
the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ^ 

After  this  day  there  was  another  pretty  long  in- 
terval, during  which  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  did  not 
meet.  AVhen  I  mentioned  it  to  him  with  regret,  he 
was  pleased  to  say,  "  Then,  sir,  let  us  live  double.** 

About  this  time  it  was  much  the  fashion  for 
several  ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies,  where  the 
fair  sex  might  participate  in  conversation  with  lite- 
rary and  ingenious  men,  animated  by  a  desire  to 
please.  These  sodeties  were  denominated  Slue* 
stocking  Cluhs ;  the  origin  of  which  title  being  little 
known,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  those  societies,  when 
they  first  commenced,  was  Mr.  Stillingfleet  *,  whose 
dress  was  remarkably  grave,  and  in  particular  it  was 
observed  that  he  wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was 
the  excellence  of  his  conversation,  that  his  absence 
was  felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that  it  used  to  be  said, 
"  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue  stockings  ;** 

When  I  mentioned  this  to  the  Bishop  of  KiUaloe,  [Dr.  Barnard,]  ^«  With 
the  goat^*^  said  h\»  lordship.  Such,  however,  was  the  engaging  politeneas  and 
pleasantry  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  such  the  social  good  humour  of  the  bishop,  that 
when  they  dined  together  at  Mr.  Dilly^  where  I  also  was,  they  were  mutually 
agreeable. — Boswell. 

*  Mr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  authour  of  tracts  relating  to  natural  history,  Ac 
—Boswell. 


and  thus  by  degrees  the  title  waa  established.  Miss 
Hannah  More  has  adiriirably  described  a  Bltietttoch- 
ing  Club  in  her  "  lifi.t  S/^it,"  a  poem  in  which  many 
of  the  persons  who  were  most  conspicuoiis  there  are 
mentioned. 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  come  sometimes 
into  these  circles,  and  did  not  think  himself  toO 
grave  even  for  the  lively  Miss  Monckton '  (now 
Countess  of  Corke),  who  used  to  have  the  finest  bit 
of  bine  at  the  house  of  her  mother,  Lady  Galway. 
Her  vivacity  enchanted  the  sage,  and  they  used  t* 
talk  together  with  all  imaginable  ease.  A  singular 
instance  hapi>ened  one  evening,  when  she  insisted 
that  some  of  Sterne's  writings  were  very  pathetick. 
Johnson  bluntly  denied  it.  "  I  am  sure,"  said  she, 
"  they  have  affected  me."  "  \Vhy,"  said  Johnson, 
smiling,  and  rolling  himself  about,  "  that  is  because, 
dearest,  you  're  a  dunce."  When  she  some  time  after- 
wards mentioned  this  to  him,  he  said,  with  equal 
truth  and  politeness,  "  Madam,  if  I  had  thought  so, 
I  certainly  should  not  have  said  it." 

Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indulgence  towards 
me  had  a  pretty  difficult  trial.  I  had  dined  at  the 
Duke  of  Montrose's  with  a  very  agreeable  party;  and 
his  grace,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  had  circu- 
lated the  bottle  very  freely.  Lord  Graham  and  I 
went  together  to  Miss  Monckton's,  where  1  certainly 
was  in  extraordinary  spirits,  and  above  all  fear  or 
awe.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
the  first  rank,  amongst  whom  I  recollect,  with  con- 
fusion, a  noble  lady  of  the  most  stately  decorum,  I 
placed  myself  next  to  Johnson,  and  thinking  myself 
now  fiiUy  his  match,  talked  to  him  in  n  loud  and  ' 
boisterous  manner,  desirous  to  let  the  company  know  ' 


i/r.  p.  307,  B — Ed. 
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how  I  could  contend  with  Ajax.  I  particularly  re- 
member pressing  him  upon  the  value  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  aiid,  as  an  illustration  of  my  ar- 
gument, asking  him,  ^^  What,  sir,  supposing  I  were 

to  fancy  that  the (naming  the  most  charming 

duchess  in  his  majesty's  dominions)  were  in  love 
with  me,  should  I  not  be  very  happy  ?"  My  friend 
with  much  address  evaded  my  interrogatories,  and 
kept  me  as  quiet  as  possible ;  but  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  how  he  must  have  felt  ^  However,  when 
a  few  days  afterwards  I  waited  upon  him  and  made 
an  apol(^,  he  behaved  with  the  most  friendly  geoh 
tleness. 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  year,  Johnson 
and  I  dined  together  at  several  places.  I  recollect  a 
placid  day  at  Dr.  Butter's  %  who  had  now  removed 


>  Next  dav  I  endeavoured  to  give  what  had  happened  the  most  ingeniooatimi 
1  could  by  the  following  verses: 

TO  THE  HOKOUBABLK  MIM  HOXCKTOK. 

Not  that  with  th'  excellent  MaDtnwe 

I  had  the  happiness  to  dine ; 
Not  that  I  late  nom  table  rose. 

From  Ghraham^s  wit,  from  generous  wine. 

It  was  not  these  alone  which  led 

On  sacred  manners  to  encroach ; 
And  made  me  feel  what  most  I  dread, 

Johnson's  just  frown,  and  self-reproach. 

But  when  I  enterM,  not  abash*d, 
From  your  bright  eyes  were  shot  such  rays, 

At  once  intoxication  flash*d. 
And  all  my  frame  was  in  a  blase  I 

But  not  a  brilliant  Uase  I  own. 

Of  the  dull  smoke  I  'm  yet  ashamed  ; 
I  was  a  dreary  ruin  grown, 

And  not  enlightened,  though  inflamed. 

Victim  at  once  to  wine  and  love, 

I  hope,  Maria,  you  *I1  forgive ; 
W^hile  I  invoke  the  powers  above. 

That  henceforth  I  may  wiser  live. 

The  lady  was  generously  forgiving,  returned  me  an  obliging  answer,  and  I 

thus  obtained  an  act  of  oblivion^  and  took  care  never  to  offend  again. Boswem.. 

•[Seeaii/*,  p.  12.— Ed.] 
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from  Derby  to  Lower  Grosvenor-Btreet,  London  ;  but 
of  his  conversation  on  tliat  and  other  occasions  during 
this  period  I  neglected  to  keep  any  regular  record, 
and  shall  therefore  insert,  here  some  miscellaneous 
articles  which  I  find  in  my  Johnsonian  notes. 

His  disorderly  habits,  when  "  making  provision  for 
the  day  that  was  passing  over  him,"  appear  from  the 
following  anecdote,  coninumicated  to  me  by  Mr.  John 
Nic}iols  1  "In  the  year  1763  a  young  bookseller, 
who  was  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Whiston,  waited  on 
him  with  a  subscription  to  his  '  Shakspeare ;'  and 
obser\'ing  that  the  doctor  made  no  entry  in  any 
book  of  the  subscriber's  name,  ventured  difEdently  to 
ask  whether  lie  would  please  to  have  the  gentleman'a 
address,  that  it  might  be  properly  inserted  in  the 
printed  list  of  subscribers.  '  /  shall  print  no  list  of 
subscribers'  said  Johnson,  with  great  abruptness; 
but  almost  immediately  recollecting  himself,  added, 
very  complacently,  '  Sir,  1  have  two  very  cogent 
reasons  for  not  printing  any  list  of  subscribers :  one, 
that  I  have  lost  all  the  names ;  the  other,  that  1  have 
spent  all  the  money.'" 

Johnson  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be  worsted 
in  argument,  even  when  he  had  taken  the  wrong 
side,  to  show  the  force  and  dexterity  of  his  talents. 
When,  therefore,  he  perceived  that  his  opponent 
gained  gromid,  he  had  recourse  to  some  sudden 
mode  of  robust  sophistry.  Once  when  I  was  press- 
ing upon  him  with  visible  advantage,  he  stopped  me 
thus :  "  My  dear  Boswell,  let 's  have  no  more  of  this ; 
you'll  make  nothing  of  it.  I'd  rather  have  you 
whistle  a  Scotch  tune." 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Johnson  when  he  "  talked  for  victory,"  and 
JohnsoD  when  he  had  no  desire  but  to  inform  and  ^ 
illustrate.     "  One   of  Johnson's  principal    talents,' 
I  1  2 
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says  an  eminent  friend  of  his  S  *^  was  shown  in  main- 
taining the  wrong  side  of  an  argument,  and  in  a 
splendid  perversion  of  the  truth.  If  you  oouM  con- 
trive to  have  his  fair  opinion  on  a  subject,  and  with- 
out any  bias  from  personal  prejudice,  or  from  a  wish 
to  be  victorious  in  argument,  it  was  wisdom  itself, 
not  only  convincing,  but  overpowering.** 

He  had,  however,  all  his  life  habituated  himself  to 
consider  conversation  as  a  trial  of  intellectual  vigour 
and  skill :  and  to  this,  I  think,  we  may  venture  to 
ascribe  that  unexampled  richness  and  brilliancy  which 
appeared  in  his  own.  As  a  proof  at  once  of  his  eager- 
ness for  colloquial  distinction,  and  his  high  notion  of 
this  eminent  friend,  he  once  addressed  him  thus: 

" ,  we  now  have  been  several  hours  together, 

and  you  have  said  but  one  thing  for  which  I  envied 
you  -. 

He  disliked  much  all  speculative  desponding  c<hi- 
siderations,  which  tended  to  discoiu^e  men  from 
diligence  and  exertion.  He  was  in  this  like  Dn 
Shaw,  the  great  traveller,  who,  Mr.  Daines  Barring- 
ton  told  me,  used  to  say,  ^'  I  hate  a  cui  bono  man/' 
Upon  being  asked  by  a  friend  what  he  should  think 
of  a  man  who  was  apt  to  say  non  est  tanti  ;  *^  That 
he 's  a  stupid  fellow,  sir,"  answered  Johnson.  "  What 
would  these  tcmti  men  be  doing  the  while  ?'*  When 
I,  in  a  low-spirited  fit,  was  talking  to  him  with  in- 
difference of  the  pursuits  which  generally  engage  us 
in  a  course  of  action,  and  inquiring  a  reason  for 
taking  so  much  trouble ;  "  Sir,"  said  he,  in  an  ani- 
mated tone,  "  it  is  driving  on  the  system  of  life." 

He  told  me  that  he  was  glad  that  1  had,  by  General 
Oglethorp's   means,    become    acquainted    with    Dr. 

1  The  late  Right  Hon.  M'^illiam  Gerrard  Hamilton._M alone. 

*  [It  seems  a  strange  way  of  expressing  a  high  notion  of  a  man^s  powers  in 
coDTenation  to  say,  that  '<  in  several  houn  he  luui  said  but  one  good  thing/* — 
Kd.] 


Shebbeare.  Indeed  that  ^ntlemaii,  whatever  ob- 
jections were  made  to  liiin,  had  knowledge  and  abili- 
ties much  above  the  class  of  ordinary  writers,  and 
deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  respectable  name  in 
literature,  were  it  only  for  his  admirable  "  Letters 
on  the  English  Nation,"  under  the  name  of  "  Bat- 
tista  Angeloni,  a  Jesuit." 

Johnson  and  Shebbeare '  were  frequently  named 
together,  as  having  in  former  reigns  had  no  predi- 
lection for  the  family  of  Hanover.  The  authour  "^  of 
the  celebrated  "  Heroick  Epistle  to  Sir  William 
Chambers"  introduces  them  in  one  line  \  in  a  list  of 
those  "  who  tasted  the  sweets  of  his  present  majesty's 
reign."  Such  was  Johnson's  candid  relish  of  tiie 
merit  of  that  satire,  that  he  allowed  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
as  he  told  me,  to  read  it  to  him  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  did  not  refuse  his  praise  to  its  execution. 

Goldsmith  could  sometimes  take  adventurous  li- 
berties with  him,  and  escape  unpunished.  Beau- 
clerk  told  me,  that  when  Goldsmith  talked  of  a  pro- 
jfct  for  having  a  third  theatre  in  London  solely  for 
the  exhibition  of  new  jdays,  in  order  to  deliver  au- 
thours  from  the  supposed  tyranny  of  managers.  John- 
sou  treated  it  slightingly,  upon  which  Goldsmith 
eaid,  "Ay,  ay,  this  may  be  nothing  to  you,  who  can 
now  shelter  yourself  behind  the  comer  of  a  pension ;" 
^id  Johnson  bore  this  with  good-liumour. 

Johnsou  praised  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  poems  *, 
wbicb  his  lordship  had  published  with  his  name,  aa 
not  disdaining  to  be  a  candidate  for  literary  fame. 

■  I  reeollecl  ■  ludicroui  pongrsph  in  the  ncviqMpen.  (hmt  ihe  kini;  t»d  pnu 
timed  both  ■  //r.beu  and  *  AVif-bcu-.—BoswEl-l..  [See  mlt,  toL  ii.  p.  68. 
—Ed.] 

•  [There  cm  be  no  doubt  lh«l  il  wi»  the  joint  production  of  Muon  and 
Wklpole;   ftlwHKi  lupplf <ng  llic  poi-lry,  vid  WtlpoU  the  puiDt*.— Ed.] 

»  [See  m./.-,  vol.  iv.  p.  17J.  n.— Ku.] 

•  (FTBdak.  fifth  E«l  of  CarlliL.  bom  iu  l74Ui  died  in  1B2o.-Ed.| 
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My  friend  was  of  opinion  that  when  a  man  of  rank 
appeared  in  that  character,  he  deserved  to  have  his 
merit  handsomely  allowed  *•  In  this  I  think  he  was 
more  liberal  than  Mr,  William  Whitehead,  in  his 
"  Elegy  to  Lord  Villiers,"  in  which,  under  the  pre- 
text of  "  superiour  toils,  demanding  all  their  care," 
he  discovers  a  jealousy  of  the  great  paying  their  court 
to  the  Muses : 

" to  the  choseo  few 

Who  dare  excel,  thj  fostering  tad  afiord ; 
Their  arts,  their  magick  poweit,  with  honoun  due 
Exalt ; — ^but  be  thyself  what  they  record.'* 

Johnson  had  called  twice  on  ^Dr.  Barnard]]  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  before  his  lordship  set  out  for  lie- 

1  Men  of  rank  aod  fortune,  however,  should  be  pretty  well  ammd  ofhaviag  a 
real  claim  to  the  approbation  of  the  publick,  as  writers,  before  they  yentore  to 
stand  forth.  Dryden,  in  his  preface  to  **  AU  for  Lore,"  thus  ctpwMea  him- 
self t—^'  Men  of  pleasant  conversation  (at  least  esteemed  so)  and  endued  with  a 
trifling  kind  of  fancy,  perhaps  helped  out  by  a  smattering  of  Latnu  are  ambi- 
tious to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  heid  of  gentlemen  by  their  poelzj: 

<  Rams  enim  ferm^  aensus  conmiunis  in  ilia 
For  tuna.' 

And  is  not  this  a  wretched  affectation,  not  to  be  contented  with  what  fortune 
ba^  done  for  them,  and  fit  down  quietly  with  their  estates,  but  they  must  call 
their  wits  in  question,  and  needlensly  expose  their  nakedness  to  publick  view  ? 
Not  considcrirg  that  they  are  not  to  expect  the  same  approbation  from  sober 
men  which  they  have  found  from  their  flatterers  af^er  the  third  bottle :  if  a  little 
glittering  in  discourse  has  passed  them  on  us  for  witty  men,  where  was  the  ne- 
ce^8ily  of  undeceiving  the  world  ?  Would  a  man  who  has  an  ill  title  to  an  estate, 
hut  yet  is  in  possession  of  it — would  he  bring  it  out  of  his  own  accord  to  be  tried 
at  Westminster  ?  We  who  write,  if  we  want  the  tJents,  yet  have  the  excuse 
tl.at  we  do  it  for  a  poor  subsistence ;  hut  what  can  be  urged  in  their  defence, 
who,  not  liaving  the  vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  warttonness  take 
priins  to  make  themselves  ridiculous  ?  Horace  was  certainly  in  tlie  right  where 
he  said,  ^  That  no  man  is  satisfied  with  his  own  condition.*  A  poet  is  not  pleased 
because  he  is  not  rich  ;  and  the  rich  are  discontented  because  the  poets  will  not 
tdmit  them  of  their  number." — Boswell.  [Mr.  Boswell  seems  to  insinuate 
that  Lord  Carlisle  had  no  daim  to  the  approbation  of  the  public  as  a  writer, 
and  that  he  exposed  himself  to  ridicule  by  this  publication  ;  and  Lord  Bjttoo, 
in  one  of  those  wayward  fits  which  too  often  distorted  the  views  of  that  extra- 
ordinary persrin,  recorded  the  same  opinion  with  the  bitterness  and  ezaggerattob 
of  a  profess  d  satirist.  In  these  judgments  the  Editor  cannot  concur.  Lord 
Carlisle  was  not,  indeed,  a  great  poet^  but  he  was  superior  to  many  whom  Mr. 
Boswell  was  ready  enough  to  admit  into  the  '^  facred  choir/*  His  verses  have 
good  sense,  swaemess,  and  elegance.  It  should  be  added,  in  justice  both  to 
Lord  Carlisle  and  Lord  Byron,  that  the  latter  very  much  regretted  the  flippant 
and  unjust  sarcasms  he  had  uttered  against  his  noble  friend  and  rdation. Ed.J 


land,  having  missed  him  the  first  time.  He  said,  "  It 
would  have  hung  heavy  on  my  heart  if  I  had  not  seen 
him.  No  man  ever  paid  more  attention  to  another  than 
he  has  done  to  me;  and  I  have  neglected  him,  not 
wilfidly,  but  from  behig  otherwise  owupied.  Always, 
sir,  set  a  high  value  on  spontaneous  kindness.  He:  I 
whose  inclination  prompts  him  to  cultivate  your 
friendship  of  his  own  accord,  will  love  you  more  than 
one  whom  you  have  t>een  at  pains  to  attach  to  you." 

This  gave  me  very  great  pleasure,  for  there  had 
been  once  a  pretty  smart  altercation '  between  Dr. 
Barnard  and  him,  upon  a  question,  whether  a  man 
could  improve  himself  after  the  age  of  forty-five; 
when  Johnson  in  a  hasty  humour  expressed  himself  1 
in  a  manner  not  quite  civil.     Dr.  Barnard  made  it  | 
the  subject  of  a  copy  of  pleasant  verses,  in  which  he'j 
supposed  himself  to  learn  differeut  perfections  front  j 
different  men.     The  concluding  stanza  is  a  delicato  I 
irony-  on  Dr.  Johnson. 

1  know  not  whether  Johnson  ever  saw  the  poem,'  \ 
but  I  had  occasion  to  find  that,  as  Dr.  Barnard  and  1 
lie  knew  each  other  better,  their  mutual  regard  in-  I 
creased  ^. 

[This,  as  Miss  Reynolds  remarks,  was  one  of  the  Ed. 
few  occasions  in  which  Johnson  appeared  anxious  to 
make  atonement  for  conversational  rudeness,  and  she 
adds  the  following  account  of  it : 

"  I  shall  never  forget  with  what  regret  he  spoke  R*yn. 
of  the  rude  reply  he  made  to  Dr.  Barnard,  on  his 
saying  that  men  never  improved  after  the  age  of 

■  [Thia  inddenl  look  place  aboat  1776. — Ed.) 

■  [The  Kditor  duo  not  thhik  the  list  niuiia  very  bnpp;,  u  it  leenu  (u  mix 
up  awkwaidly  emnigh  truth  and  irony. — Ed.I 

*  IThi.  aecouni  of  Ih.  Johnson',  nideaisi  lo  Dr.  Bamaxd.  Rtr.  Bcnwdl 
had  ihrown  into  a  note,  and  had  quoted  only  the  lui  iiuinia  of  the  d«n'>  poetical 
ndaliation  ;  but  ai  an  intticsiing  incideni  in  the  !ii«ioiy  of  Joliiwan's  «acial  tiie, 
the  Bdiun-  ha*  removed  il  to  the  ten.  mid  ha*  ndded  the  whole  incnlols  ftom 
Min  Reynolds's  Reii/lleclioiu —  En.] 
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Rfy»»-  froty-fiv^.  *  That 's  not  true,  sir/  said  Johnson.  *^ You, 
who  perhaps  are  forty-eight,  may  still  improve,  if  you 
will  try :  1  wish  you  would  set  about  it ;  and  I  am 
afraid,'  be  added,  '  there  is  great  room  for  it ;'  and 
this  was  said  in  rather  a  large  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  at  dinner.  Soon  after  the  ladies  withdrew 
from  the  table.  Dr.  Johnson  followed  them,  and,  sit- 
ting down  by  the  lady  of  the  house  S  he  said, '  I  am 
yery  sorry  for  having  spoken  so  rudely  to  the  dean.' 
*  You  very  well  may,  sir.'  *  Yes,*  he  said,  *  it  was 
highly  improper  to  speak  in  that  style  to  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  I  am  the  more  hurt  on  reflecting 
with  what  mild  dignity  he  received  it.'  When  the 
dean  came  up  into  the  drawing-room.  Dr.  Johnson 
immediately  rose  from  his  seat,  and  made  him  sit  on 
the  sofa  by  him,  and  with  such  a  beseeching  look  for 
pardon,  and  with  such  fond  gestures— literally  smooth- 
ing down  his  arms  and  his  knees — tokens  of  penitence, 
which  were  so  graciously  received  by  the  dean  as  to 
make  Dr.  Johnson  very  happy,  and  not  a  little  added 
to  the  esteem  and  respect  he  had  previously  enter- 
tained for  his  character. 

"  The  next  morning  the  dean  called  on  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  with  the  following  verses : — 

I  lately  thought  no  man  alive 
Could  e*cT  improve  past  forty-five, 

And  ventured  to  assert  it 
The  observation  was  not  new, 
But  KcemM  to  me  so  just  and  true 

That  none  could  controvert  it. 

*■  No,  sir,*  says  Johnson,  '  'tis  not  so ; 
*Ti8  your  mistake,  and  I  can  show 

An  instance,  if  you  doubt  it. 
Vou,  who  perhaps  are  forty-eight, 
May  still  improve,  *ti8  not  too  late  : 
I  wish  you  'd  set  about  it.'* 


I  [Probubly  Misi>  Reynolds  herself.— Ed.] 
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Encouraged  thui  to  mend  mj  fiiults,  Ifteyn. 

I  tum*d  his  counsel  in  my  thoughts  Recoil. 

Which  way  I  could  apply  it; 
Geniuv  I  knew  was  past  my  leach, 
For  who  can  learn  what  none  can  teach? 

And  wit — I  could  not  buy  it 

Then  come,  my  friends,  and  try  yonr  skill ; 
You  may  improve  me  if  you  will, 

(My  books  are  at  a  distance) ; 
With  yon  I  *11  live  and  learn,  and  then 
Instead  of  books  I  shall  read  men. 

So  lend  me  your  assistance. 

Dear  knight  of  Plympton  *,  teach  me  how 
To  suffer  with  unclouded  brow. 

And  smile  serene  as  tliine. 
The  jest  uncouth  acd  truth  severe ; 
Like  thee  to  turn  my  deafest  ear, 

And  calmly  drink  my  wine. 

Thou  say'st  not  only  skill  is  gainM, 
But  genius,  too,  may  be  attained. 

By  studious  invitation ; 
Thy  temper  mild,  thy  genius  fine, 
1 11  study  till  I  make  them  mine 

By  constant  meditation. 

Thy  art  of  pleasing  teach  me,  Oarrick, 
Thou  who  revcrsest  odes  Pindarick  * 

A  second  time  read  o^er ; 
Oh  !  could  we  read  thee  backwards  too, 
Last  thirty  years  thou  should^st  review. 

And  charm  us  thirty  more. 

If  I  have  thoughts  and  canU  express  *em. 
Gibbon  shall  teach  nie  how  to  dress  em 

In  terms  select  and  terse ; 
JtMies  teach  me  modesty  and  Greek ; 
Smith,  how  to  think ;  Burke,  how  to  Kpeak ; 

And  Beauclerk  to  converse. 

Let  Johnson  teach  me  how  to  place 
In  fairest  light  each  borrowed  grace ; 

From  him  1*11  learn  to  write : 
Copy  his  free  and  easy  style. 
And  from  the  roughness  of  his  file 

Grow,  like  himself,  polite.**] 

Johnson  told  me  that  he  was  once  much  pleased  to 
find  that  a  carpenter  who  lived  near  him  was  very 
ready  to  show  him  some  things  in  his  business  which 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  bom  at  Plympton  in  Devon. — Ed.  ] 
A  humorous  attempt  of  Garrick's  to  read  one  of  Cumberland's  odes  back* 
wards.     Sec  anU,  vol.  ilL  p.  408. — Ed.] 
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he  wished  to  see :  '*  It  was  paying/'  said  he,  **  re- 
spect to  literature.** 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  having 
so  small  a  share  of  wealth,  and  none  of  those  di- 
stinctions in  the  state  which  are  the  objects  of  ambi- 
tion. He  had  only  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a 
year.  Why  was  he  not  in  such  circumstances  as  to 
keep  his  coach  ?  Why  had  he  not  some  consideraUe 
office?  Johnson,  "Sir,  I  have  never  complained 
of  the  world ;  nor  do  I  think  that  I  have  reason  to 
complain.  It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have 
so  much.  My  pension  is  more  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  things  than  any  instance  that  I  have  known. 
Here,  sir,  was  a  man  avowedly  no  friend  to  govern- 
ment at  the  time,  who  got  a  pension  without  asking 
for  it.  I  never  courted  the  great ;  they  sent  for  me ; 
but  I  think  they  now  give  me  up.  They  are  satisfied : 
they  have  seen  enough  of  me."  Upon  my  observing 
that  I  could  not  believe  this,  for  they  must  certainly 
be  highly  pleased  by  his  conversation ;  conscious  of 
his  own  superiority,  he  answered,  "No,  sir;  great 
lords  and  great  ladies  don  t  love  to  have  their  mouths 
stopped."  This  was  very  expressive  of  the  effect 
which  the  force  of  his  understanding  and  brilliancy  of 
his  fancy  could  not  but  produce ;  and,  to  be  sure, 
they  must  have  found  themselves  strangely  diminished 
in  his  company.  When  I  warmly  declared  how  happy 
I  was  at  all  times  to  hear  him, — "  Yes,  sir,"  said  he ; 
"  but  if  you  were  lord  chancellor  it  would  not  be  so : 
you  would  then  consider  your  own  dignity." 

There  was  much  truth  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  this  remark.  But  certainly  one  should 
think  that  in  whatever  elevated  state  of  life  a  man 
who  knew  the  value  of  the  conversation  of  Johnson 
might  be  placed,  though  he  might  prudently  avoid  a 
situation  in  which  he  might  appear  lessened  by  com- 
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parison,  yet  he  would  frequently  gratify  himself  ia 
private  with  the  participation  of  the  rich  intellectual 
entertainment  which  Johnson  could  furnish.  Strange, 
however,  is  it,  to  consider  how  few  of  the  great  sought 
his  society  ;  so  that  if  one  were  disposed  to  take  oc- 
casiou  for  satire  on  that  account,  very  conspiaious 
objects  present  themselves.  His  noble  friend.  Lord 
Elibank,  well  observed,  that  if  a  great  man  procured 
an  interview  with  Johnson,  and  did  not  wish  to  see 
him  more,  it  showed  a  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  a 
xvretched  want  of  relish  for  extraordinary  powers  of 
mind.  Mrs.  Thrale  justly  and  wittily  accounted  for 
such  conduct  by  saying,  that  Johnson's  conversation 
was  by  much  too  strong  for  a  person  accustomed  to 
obsequiousness  and  flattery ;  it  was  mtistnrd  in  a 
young  ehilttn  ntouth  '. 

One  day,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  zealous 
tory,  but  not  enough  "  according  to  knowledge,"  and 
should  he  obliged  to  him  for  "  a  reason,"  he  was  so 
candid,  and  expressed  himself  so  well,  that  I  begged 
of  him  to  repeat  what  he  liad  said,  and  1  wrote  down 
as  follows : 

OK  TORY  ANII  WHIO. 

"  A  wise  tory  and  a  wise  whig,  I  believe,  will 
agree.  Their  principles  are  the  same,  though  their 
modes  of  thinking  are  different.  A  high  tory  makes 
government  unintelligible ;  it  is  lost  in  the  clouds. 
A  violent  whig  makes  it  impracticable:  he  is  for  al- 
lowing so  much  liberty  to  every  man,  that  there  is 
not  power  enough  to  govern  any  man.  The  pre- 
judice of  the  lory  is  for  establishment,  the  prejudice 
of  the  whig  is  for  innovation.  A  tory  does  not  wish 
to  give  more  real  power  to  government ;  but  that 
government  should  have  more  reverence.  Then  they 
differ  as  to  the  cimrch.  The  tory  is  not  for  giving 
more  legal  power  to  the  clergy,  but  wishes  they  should 
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have  a  considerable  influence,  founded  on  the  opinion 
of  mankind :  the  whig  is  for  limiting  and  watching 
them  with  a  nanow  jealousy.'' 

"  TO  MR.  PERKINS. 

<•  9d  June,  1781. 
^  SiB« — ^However  often  I  have  seen  yoo,  I  have  hitherto  for- 
gotten the  note ;  but  I  have  now  sent  it,  with  m j  good  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  you  and  your  partner  ^,  of  whom,  from  our 
short  conversation,  I  could  not  judge  otherwise  than  favour- 
ably.    I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

''  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Saturday,  June  2,  I  set  out  for  Scotland,  and 
had  promised  to  pay  a  visit,  in  my  way,  as  I  some- 
times did,  at  Southill,  in  Bedfordshire,  at  the  hospi- 
table mansion  of  Squire  Dilly,  the  elder  brother  of 
my  worthy  friends,  the  booksellers,  in  the  Poultry. 
Dr.  Johnson  agreed  to  be  of  the  party  this  year,  with 
Mr.  Charles  Dilly  and  me,  and  to  go  and  see  Lord 
Bute's  seat  at  Luton  Hoe.     He  talked  little  to  us  in 
the  carriage,  being  chiefly  occupied  in  reading  Dr. 
Watson's*  second  volume   of  "Chemical   Essays," 
which  he  liked  very  well,  and  his  own  "  Prince  of 
Abyssinia,"  on  which  he  seemed  to  be  intensely  fixed ; 
having  told  us,  that  he  had  not  looked  at  it  since  it 
was  first  finished.     I  happened  to  take  it  out  of  my 
pocket  this  day,  and  he  seized  upon  it  with  avidity. 
He  pointed  out   to  me   the  following   remarkable 
passage :  "  By  what  means  (said  the  prince)  are  the 
Europeans  thus  powerful  ?  or  why,  since  they  can  so 
easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade  or  conquest, 

^  Mr.  BaicUy,  a  descendant  of  Robert  Barclay,  of  Ur^,  the  celebrated  apo- 
logist of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  remarkable  for  maintaining  the  principles 
of  his  venerable  progenitor,  with  as  much  of  the  el^^ce  of  modem  manners  as 
is  consistent  with  primitive  simplicity. — Boswell. 

^  Now  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  one  of  the  poorest  bishopricks  in  this  kingdom. 
His  lordship  has  written  with  much  zeal  to  show  the  propiitiy  of  eg ualizing  the 
revenues  of  bishops.  He  has  informed  us  that  he  has  burnt  all  his  chemical 
papers.  The  friends  of  our  excellent  constitution,  now  assailed  on  every  side 
by  innovators  and  levellers,  would  have  less  regrt-ttcd  the  supprc)(sion  of  sonic 
of  his  lordship*s  other  writings. — Boswell. 
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cannot  tlio  Asiaticks  and  Africans  invade  theii  coasts, 
plant  colonies '  in  their  ports,  and  give  laws  to  their 
natural  princes?  The  same  wind  that  carried  them 
back  would  bring  us  thither."  "They  are  more 
powerful,  sir,  than  we  (answered  Imlac),  because 
they  are  wiser.  Knowledge  will  always  j»redoniinate 
over  ignorance,  as  man  governs  the  other  animals. 
But  why  their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know 
not  what  reason  can  be  given  but  the  unsearchable 
will  of  the  Supreme  Being."  He  said,  "This,  sir, 
no  man  can  explain  otherwise." 

^Ve  stopped  at  Welwin,  where  I  wished  much  to 
see,  in  company  with  Johnson,  the  residence  of  the 
authonr  of  "Night  Thoughts,"  which  was  then  pos- 
sessed by  his  son,  Mr,  Young.  Here  some  address 
was  requisite,  for  I  was  not  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Young,  and  liaci  I  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  we 
should  send  to  him,  he  would  have  checked  my  wish, 
and  perhaps  been  offended.  I  therefore  concerted 
with  Mr.  Dilly,  that  I  should  steal  away  from  Dr. 
Johnson  and  him,  and  try  what  reception  I  could 
procure  from  Mr.  Young  :  if  unfavourable,  nothing 
was  to  l>e  said  ;  but  if  agreeable,  I  should  return  and 
notity  it  to  them.  I  hastened  to  Mr.  Young's,  found 
he  was  at  home,  sent  in  word  that  a  gentleman  de- 
sired to  wait  upon  him,  and  was  shown  into  a  parlour, 
where  he  and  a  young  lady,  his  daughter,  were  sitting. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  plain,  civil,  country  gentleman; 
and  when  I  begged  pardon  for  presuming  to  trouble 
him,  but  that  I  wished  much  to  see  his  place,  if  he 
would  give  me  leave,  he  behaved  very  courteously, 
and  answered,  "  By  all  means,  sir.  We  are  justgoing 
to  drink  tea;  will  you  sit  down?'*  I  thanked  him, 
but  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  come  with  me  from 
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London,  and  I  must  return  to  the  inn  to  drink  tea 
with  him :  that  my  name  was  Boswell ;  I  had  tra- 
velled with  him  in  the  Hebrides.  '^Sir/'  said  he, 
*^  I  should  think  it  a  great  honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson 
here.  Will  you  allow  me  to  send  for  him  ?*'  Avail- 
ing myself  of  this  opening,  I  said  that  '^  I  would  go 
myself  and  bring  him  when  he  had  dnmk  tea ;  he 
knew  nothing  of  my  calling  here."  Having  been 
thus  successful,  I  hastened  back  to  the  inn,  and  in- 
formed Dr.  Johnson  that  "  Mr.  Young,  son  of  Dr. 
Young,  the  authour  of '  Night  Thoughts,*  whom  I 
had  just  left,  desired  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing 
him  at  the  house  where  his  father  lived."  Dr.  John- 
son luckily  made  no  inquiry  how  this  invitation  had 
arisen,  but  agreed  to  go ;  and  when  we  entered  Mr. 
Young's  parlour,  he  addressed  him  with  a  very  pcdite 
bow,  ^*Sir,  I  had  a  curiosity  to  come  and  see  this 
place.  I  had  the  honour  to  know  that  great  man 
your  father."  We  went  into  the  garden,  where  we 
found  a  gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  row 
of  trees,  planted  by  Dr.  Young,  which  formed  a  hand- 
some Grothick  arch.  Dr.  Johnson  called  it  a  fine  grove. 
I  beheld  it  with  reverence. 

We  sat  some  time  in  the  summer-house,  on  the 
outside  wall  of  which  was  inscribed,  *^  Ambulantesm 
horto  audiebant  vocem  Dei  ^  ;'*  and  in  the  reference  to  a 
brook  by  which  it  is  situated,  "  Vivendi  recti  qui 
prorqgat  horam'^^^^  &c.  I  said  to  Mr.  Young,  that  I 
had  been  told  his  father  was  cheerful.  "  Sir,**  said 
he,  "  he  was  too  well  bred  a  man  not  to  be  cheerful 


I  [«  Walking  in  the  garden  they  heard  the  voice  of  God."     Genesis,  iii.  S. 
-£d.] 

^  [  ^^ The  man  who  has  it  in  his  power 

To  practise  virtue,  and  protracts  the  hour, 
"Waits  till  the  river  pass  away :  but,  lo ! 
Ce;.8eless  it  flows  and  will  for  ever  flow.** 

Francis.  Horace  EplsU  lib.  L  ep.  2,  v.  41.— £d.} 
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in  company ;  but  he  was  gloomy  wlien  alone.  He 
never  was  cheerful  after  my  mother's  death,  and  he 
had  met  with  many  disapjiointraents-"  Ur.  Johnson 
observed  to  me  afterwards,  "  That  this  was  no  fa- 
vourable account  of  Dr.  Young ;  for  it  is  not  becom- 
ing in  a  man  to  have  so  little  acquiescence  in  the 
ways  of  Providence,  as  to  be  gloomy  because  he  has 
not  obtained  as  much  preferment  as  he  expected  ;  nor 
to  continue  gloomy  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Grief 
has  its  time."  The  last  part  of  this  censure  was 
theoretically  made.  Practically,  we  know  that  grief 
for  the  loss  of  a  wife  may  be  continued  very  long,  in 
proportion  as  aifection  has  been  sincere.  No  man 
knew  this  better  than  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  went  into  the  church,  and  looked  at  the  mo- 
nument erected  by  Mr.  Young  to  his  father.  Mr. 
Young  mentioned  an  anecdote,  that  his  father  had 
received  several  thousand  pounds  of  subscription- 
money  for  his  "Universal  Passion,"  but  iiad  lost  it 
in  the  South  Sea  '.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  this  nmst 
be  a  mistake,  for  he  had  never  seen  a  subscription- 
book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  uncertainty  of 
profit  with  whicii  authours  and  booksellers  engage  in 
the  publication  of  literary  works.  Johnson,  "My 
judgment  I  have  found  is  no  certain  rule  as  to  the 
sale  of  a  book."  BoswEix.  "Pray,  sir,  have  you 
been  much  plagued  with  authours  sending  you  their 
works  to  revise?"  Johnsok.  "  No,  sir;  1  have  been 
thought  a  sour  surly  fellow."  Boswell.  "Very 
Uicky  for  you,  sir, —  in  that  respect."  I  must  how- 
ever observe,  that,  notwithstanding  what  he  now  said, 
which  he  no  doubt  imagined  at  the  time  to  be  the 
fact,  there  ^vas,  perhaps,  no  man  who  more  frequently 

■  Thii  uiertian  if  di^roicd  b;a  compariion  of  dilcL  The  fint  Ibutnlina 
of  Voiing  vctt  iiubli»hrii  in  17Sr..  The  8<niih  8e»  (Chcnie  (whicta  mnotm  M 
be  mnni)  tu  in  I720_SIai.oni:. 
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yielded  to  the  solicitations  even  of  Very  obsctire 
authours  to  read  their  manuscripts,  or  more  liberally 
assisted  them  with  advice  and  correction. 

He  found  himself  very  happy  at  Squire  Dilly^s, 
where  there  is  always  abundance  of  excellent  fare,  tod 
hearty  welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  S,  we  all  went  to  Southill  church, 
which  is  very  near  to  Mr.  Billy's  house.  It  being 
the  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  the  holy  sacrament 
was  administered,  and  I  staid  to  partake  of  it.  When 
I  came  afterwards  into  Dr.  Johnson's  room,  he  said, 
"  You  did  right  to  stay  and  receive  the  communion: 
I  had  not  thought  of  it/*  This  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  did  not  choose  to  approach  the  altar  without 
a  previous  preparation,  as  to  which  good  men  enter- 
tain different  opinions,  some  holding  that  it  is  irre- 
verent to  partake  of  that  ordinance  without  con- 
siderable premeditation;  others,  that  whoever  is  a 
sincere  Christian,  and  in  a  proper  frame  of  inind  to 
discharge  any  other  ritual  duty  of  our  religion,  may, 
without  scruple,  discharge  this  most  solemn  one. 
A  middle  notion  I  believe  to  be  the  just  one,  which 
is,  that  communicants  need  not  think  a  long  traiii  of 
preparatory  forms  indispensably  necessary;  but  neither 
should  they  rashly  and  lightly  venture  upon  so  awfiil 
and  mysterious  an  institution.  Christians  must  judge, 
each  for  himself,  what  degree  of  retirement  and  self- 
ejKamination  is  necessary  upon  each  occasion. 

Being  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  I  hope,  for  the 
felicity  of  human  nature,  many  experience, — in  fine 
weather, — at  the  country-house  of  a  friend,- — consoled 
and  elevated  by  pious  exercises, — I  expressed  myself 
with  an  unrestrained  fervour  to  my  **  Guide,  Philo- 
sopher, and  Friend.*'  "  My  dear  sir,  I  would  fain 
be  a  good  man ;  and  I  am  very  good  now.  I  fear 
God,  and  honour  the  king ;  I  wish  to  do  no  ill,  and 
to  be  benevolent  to  all  mankind."     He  looked  at  me 
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with  a  benignant  indulgence;  but  took  oi-casion  to 
give  ine  wise  and  salutary  caution.  "Do  not,  sir, 
accustom  yourself  to  trust  to  impressions.  There  is 
a  middle  state  of  mind  l)etw'eeri  cuuviction  and  hy- 
pocrisy, of  which  many  are  unconscious.  By  trusting 
to  impressions,  a  man  may  gradually  come  to  yield 
to  them,  and  at  length  be  subject  to  them,  so  as  not 
to  be  a  free  agent,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  in  effect, 
to  suppose  that  he  is  not  a  free  agent.  A  man  who 
is  iu  that  state  should  not  be  suffered  to  live ;  if  he 
declares  he  cannot  help  acting  in  a  particular  way,  * 
and  is  irresistibly  impelled,  there  can  be  no  confidettce 
in  him,  no  more  than  iu  a  tiger.  But,  sir,  no  man 
believes  himself  to  be  impelled  irresistibly ;  we  know 
that  he  who  says  he  believes  it,  lies.  Favourable 
impressions  at  particular  moments,  as  to  the  state  of 
our  souls,  may  be  deceitful  and  dangerous.  In  ge- 
neral no  man  can  be  sure  of  his  acceptance  with  Gotl; 
some,  indeed,  may  have  had  it  revealed  to  tliem.  St. 
Paul,  who  wrought  miracles,  may  have  had  a  miracle 
wrought  on  himself,  and  may  have  obtained  sujierno- 
tural  assurance  of  pardon,  and  mercy,  and  beatitude ; 
yet  St.  Paul,  though  he  expresses  strong  hope,  also  ex- 
presses fear,  lest  having  preached  to  others, he  himself 
should  be  a  castaway." 

The  opinion  of  a  learned  bishop  of  our  acquaintance, 
as  to  theie  being  merit  in  religious  faith,  being  men- 
tioned:— Johnson.  "Why,  yes,  sir,  the  most  H.^ 
centious  man,  were  hell  open  before  him,  would  nol 
take  the  most  beautiful  strumpet  to  his  arms.  We  . 
must,  as  the  apostle  says,  live  by  faith,  not  by  sight '." 

I  [Then  aMUii  much  obscuritf  here.  If  the  hishap  luc^  Ihs  vord  mrrU  in 
■  popDlu  tarn,  uil  ratanl  only  lo  ■*;,  coUaquinUy.  tbat  "  ■  njij^aiu  fillh  WM 
nttrilvriOHM  ox  praiifirot-tht/"  the  ohwrratiDn  wa^  hanlly  worth  n'mrdin^  ;  yet, 
ii  b  not,  on  tlie  other  band,  likely  thai  he  meauL,  ipcakirtg  Ihwlngically,  to  M. 
tribute  mrrit  luvanli  ••ihuitlna  to  any  net  or  operaiinn  of  the  human  inimi, 
-'  foi  thai  wen"  (u  Ihc  Homlty  fotlniU)  "  lo  count  ounrlves  to  be  jmilfiol  by 
aoine  act  oi  titluc  which  i>  wilhin  us."  Bui  on  i-iOicr  InlciprctHiion  it  svenit 
VOL.   IV.  K   K 
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I  talked  to  him  of  original  sin  \  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  atonement  made  by  our 
Saviour.  After  some  conversation,  which  he  desired 
me  to  remember,  he,  at  my  request,  dictated  to  me 
as  follows : 

'*  With  respect  to  original  sin,  the  inquiry  is. not 
necessary ;  for  whatever  is  the  cause  of  human  cat- 
ruption,  men  are  evidently  and  confessedly  so  corrupt, 
that  all  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  are  insufficient 
to  restrain  them  from  crimes. 

"  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  con- 
ception of  vicarious  punishments,  it  is  an  opinion 
which  has  had  possession  of  mankind  in  all  ages. 
There  is  no  nation  that  has  not  used  the  practice  of 
sacrifices.  Whoever,  therefore,  denies  the  propriety 
of  vicarious  punishments,  holds  an  opinion  which  the 
sentiments  and  practice  of  mankind  have  contradicted 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  great  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  mankind  was  offered  at  the  death  of 
the  Messiah,  who  is  called  in  Scripture  ^  The  Lamb 
of  Grod,  that  taketb  away  the  sins  of  the  world.' 
To  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption it  must  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the 
government  of  the  universe  that  God  should  make 
known  his  |>erpetual  and  irreconcileable  detestation 
of  moral  evil.     He  might  indeed  punish,  and  punish 

hard  to  discover  the  connexion  or  meaning  of  the  reply  attributed  to  Dr.  John- 
^  son.  The  bishop*^  opinion  is  evidently  very  imperfecdy  stmted,  and  there  matt 
9-luive  been  some  connecting  links  in  the  chain  of  Johnson^s  reasoning  whicfa 
Mr.  Boswell  has  lost.  The  passage — not  quite  accurately  quoted  by  Dr. 
Johnson — is  in  St.  Paul's  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  v.  ?.  <^  We  »M 
by  faith,  and  not  by  sight.** — £d.] 

*  Dr.  Ogden,  in  his  second  sermon  ^^  On  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,*' 
with  admirable  acuteness  thus  addresses  tlie  opposers  of  that  doctrine,  whidi 
accounu  for  the  confusion,  sin,  and  misery,  which  we  find  in  this  life :  ^^  It 
would  be  severe  in  God,  you  think,  to  degrade  us  to  such  a  sad  state  as  this,  for 
the  offence  of  our  first  parents :  but  you  can  allow  him  to  place  us  in  it  without 
any  inducement.  Arc  our  calamities  lessened  for  not  being  ascribed  to  Adam  ? 
If  your  condition  be  unhappy,  i»  it  not  still  unhappy,  whatever  was  the  oc- 
casion ?  with  the  aggrcivation  of  this  reflection,  that  if  it  was  as  good  as  it  was 
at  first  designed,  there  seems  to  be  somewhat  the  less  reason  to  look  for  its 
amendment.  *' — Boswe  l  l. 


only  the  offemlers;  bat  as  the  end  of  punishment  is 
not  revenge  of  crimes  but  propagation  of  virtue,  it 
was  more  becoming  the  divine  clemency  to  find  an- 
other manner  of  proceeding,  less  destructive  to  m.in, 
and  at  least  equally  powerful  to  promote  goodness. 
The  end  of  punishment  is  to  reclaim  and  warn.    That 
punishment  will  both  reclaim  and  warn,  which  shows 
evidently  such  abhorrence  of  sin  in  God,  as  may  Avtex  \ 
us  from  it,  or  strilce  us  with  dread  of  vengeance  when 
we  have  committed  it.     This  is  effected  by  vicarious 
punishment.     Nothing  could  more  testify  the  op-' 
positiou  between  the  nature  of  God  and  moral  evil, 
or  more  amply  display  his  justice,  to  men  and  nngeli,  < 
to  all  orders  and  successions  of  beings,  than  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  highest  and  purest  nature,  even 
for  Divinity  itself,  to  pacify  the  demands  of  venge-  j 
ance  by  a  painful  death  ;  of  which  the  natural  eflect 
will  be,  that  when  justice  is  appeased,  there  is  a 
proper  place  for  the  exercise  of  mercy  ;  and  that  such  . 
propitiation  shall  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  imper- 
fection."! of  our  obedience  and  the  inefficacy  of  our 
repentance :  for  obedience  and  repentance,  such  as  A 
we  can  perform,  are  still  necessary.     Our  Saviour  has.  1 
told  us,  that  he  did  nut  come  to  destroy  the  law  but  t 
to  fulfil :  to  fulfil  the  typical  law.  by  the  performance  I 
of  what  those  types  had  foreshown,  and  the  moral  law, 
by  precepts  of  greater  purity  and  higher  exultation." 

Here  he  said  "  God  bless  you  with  it."     I  ackno^ 
ledged  myself  much  obliged  to  him ;  but  I  beggi 
that  he  would  go  on  as  to  the  propitiation  being  the  1 
chief  object  of  our  most  holy  faith.     He  then  die-  I 
tated  this  one  other  jmragraph. 

"  The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity  is,  that  of 
an  universal   sacrifice  and  perpetual  propitiation '. 

'  [8ee  »«(.-,  "oL  «.  p.  41. 
liun  which  the  Edfloi  made  i» 
puini — Ed.  I 
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Other  prophets  only  proclaimed  the  will  and  the 
threatenings  of  God.     Christ  satisfied  his  justice." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Palmer  \  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  dined  with  us.  He  expressed  a 
wish  that  a  better  provision  were  made  for  parish- 
clerks.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  sir,  a  parish-clerk  should 
be  a  man  who  is  able  to  make  a  will  or  write  a  letter 
for  any  body  in  the  parish.*' 

I  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo's  notion  ^  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  with  all  their  learning  and  all 
their  arts,  were  not  only  black,  but  woolly-haired. 
Mr.  Palmer  asked  how  did  it  appear  upon  examining 
the  mummies  ?     Dr.  Johnson  approved  of  this  test. 

Although  upon  most  occasions  I  never  heard  a 
more  strenuous  advocate  for  the  advantages  of  wealth 
than  Dr.  Johnson,  he  this  day,  I  know  not  from 
what  caprice,  took  the  other  side.  "  I  have  not  ob- 
served," said  he,  "  that  men  of  very  large  fortunes 
enjoy  any  thing  extraordinary  that  makes  happiness. 
What  has  the  Duke  of  Bedford?  What  has  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  ?  The  only  great  instance  that 
I  have  ever  known  of  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  was 
that  of  Jamaica  Dawkins,  who  going  to  visit  Pal- 
myra, and  hearing  that  the  way  was  infested  by 

*  This  unfortunate  person,  whose  full  name  was  Thomas  Fyschc  Palmer, 
afterwards  went  to  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  where  he  officiated  as  minister  to  a 
congregation  of  the  sect  who  call  themselves  Unitarians,  from  a  notion  that  they 
distinctively  worship  one  God,  because  they  deny  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  They  do  not  advert  that  the  great  bodj  of  the  christian  church  in 
maintaining  that  mystery  maintain  also  the  unity  of  the  Godhead :  *•'  the  Trinity 
In  Unity ! — ^three  persons  and  one  God.**  The  church  humbly  adores  the  IH> 
Tinlty  as  exhibited  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  unitarian  sect  vainly  presumes 
to  comprehend  and  define  the  Almighty.  Mr.  Palmer  having  heated  his  mind 
with  political  speculations,  became  so  much  dissatisfied  with  our  excellent  con- 
stitution as  to  compose,  publish,  and  circulate  writings,  which  were  found  to  be 
so  seditious  and  dangerous,  that  upon  being  found  guilty  by  a  jury,  the  court  of 
justiciary  in  Scotland  sentenced  him  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years.  A 
loud  chunour  against  this  sentence  was  made  by  some  members  of  both  houses 
of  parliament ;  but  both  houses  approved  of  it  by  a  great  majority,  and  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  settlement  for  convicts  in  New  South  Vl'^ales. — Boswell.  Mr. 
T.  F.  Palmer  was  of  Queen*s  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts  in  1772,  and  th^t  of  S.  T.  B.  in  1781.  He  died  on  his  return 
from  Botany  Bay  in  the  year  1803.— Malone. 

'  Taken  fVom  Herodotus. — Boswell. 
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rybfu-rs,   liirird  a  troop  of  Turkish  horse  to  guard 
him '." 

Dr.  (ribbons",  the  dissenting  minister,  being  men- 
tiuDed,  he  said,  "  I  tools  to  Dr.  Gibbons."  And 
addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Charles  Dilly,  added,  "  { 
shall  be  glad  to  see  htm.  IVII  him,  if  he'll  call  on 
me,  aitd  dawdle  over  a  dish  of  tea  in  an  afternoon,  1/  \ 
shall  take  it  kind." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  vicar  of  Southill,  a  very 
respectable  man,  witli  a  verj-  agreeable  family,  sent 
an  invitation  to  us  to  drink  ten.  I  remarked  Dr. 
Johnson's  very  resjwctfiil  politeness.  Thougli  always 
fond  of  changing  the  set'ne,  he  said,  "  We  must  have 
Mr.  Dilly's  leave.  We  cannot  go  from  your  house, 
sir,  without  your  permission."  We  all  went,  and 
were  well  satisfied  with  our  visit.  1,  however,  re- 
member nothing  particular,  except  a  nice  distinction 
which  Dr.  Johusun  made  with  respect  to  the  power 
of  memory,  maintaining  that  forgetfulness  was  a 
man's  own  fault.  "  To  remember  and  to  recollect," 
said  he,  "  are  different  things.  A  man  has  not  the 
power  to  recollect  what  is  not  in  his  mind,  hut  when 
a  thing  is  in  his  mind  he  may  remember  it '." 

The  remark  was  occasioned  by  my  leaning  back. 
on  a  chair,  which  a  little  before  I  had  perceived  to 
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■  Ileoty  DawkJils,  ai|.,  ihe  contjwnlaD  of  WikA  tad  DouTttic  in  iJudr  Itmtcli, 
and  ihe  palnin  of  llic  Alheaian  Stuarl — Kn.l 

*  [Thomu  Uibboac,  "  a  Cil* biinl"  {uft  tiw  Bicg.  Dk-t.)"  olihcolAOMinff 
and  a  man  of  ^;real  pii.ty  and  prtmiljvc  manuen."  tJcWTauralifeDf  Dr.  Wout, 
md  aaiiMiJ  l>r.  Juhnson  wiih  lorae  mafuriala  tat  ttic  I.ifc  of  Watu  in  tbg 
Sngiiih  Poeli.  lie  dki]  by  a  stroke  of  apouluiy  Id  I7rll>,  tcUU  lUtT'Gve.— 
Ed.] 

>  [Air.  Bonaell's  noie  uioM  have  li«n  iiii|KifiKt.  Dr.  JohiDon  certainly 
Deret  talked  tuch  nonsenM  u  b  here  aiiiibutcd  b>  biui — a  man  can  no  mocB 
rcwtOHbcr  "  what  is  Hcri  on  bit  niind"  than  he  can  recoifert  it,  and  "-  when  a 
thing  H  in  fail  uiiud"  iw  nui  ju»i  u  well  recoiled  a*  remcmba  it.  In  hii  Dlo 
(ionarf,  Johnaon  definca  "  remember,  lo  bcai  in  mind,  to  reoolbct,  to  call  tO 
tnind,"  Tills  would  Kcm  to  imply  thai  he  considered  the  woida  u  newly  •;• 
noayiuauit  but  in  hit  deiiiiilioa  of  "  rccolirci,  to  recover  memury,  lo  gsthcl 
what  11  Halleied,"  be  iiiakei  the  Hue  dliiiiictiuii.  Wlicn  llie  woidi  are  W  Iw 
Contiadiilinguiali(il,  ii  may  be  nid  ihM  tcHumiTaiiie  i>  ifontaiieoiii,  and  recol- 
IcclUmm  efoTt. — Kn.t 
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be  brokeD,  and  pleading  forgetfiilness  a8  an  excuse. 
"  Sir,**  said  he,  "  its  being  broken  was  certainly  in 
your  mind.*^ 

When  I  observed  that  a  housebreaker  was  in 
general  very  timorous:  Johnson.  ^  No  wonder, 
sir ;  he  is  afraid  of  being  shot  getting  Mfo  a  house, 
or  hai^[ed  when  he  has  got  out  of  it." 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  in  one  day  written  six 
sheets  <^  a  translation  from  the  French ;  adding, ''  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  now.  I  wish  that  I  had 
copies  of  all  the  pamphlets  written  against  me,  as  it 
is  said  Pope  had.  Had  I  known  that  I  should 
make  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  I  should  have 
been  at  pains  to  collect  them.  I  believe  there  is 
hardly  a  day  in  which  there  is  not  something  about 
me  in  the  newspapers.** 

On  Monday,  June  4,  we  all  went  to  Luton- Hoe, 
to  see  Lord  Bute's  magnificent  seat,  for  which  I  had 
obtained  a  ticket.  As  we  entered  the  park,  I  talked 
in  a  high  style  of  my  old  friendship  with  Lmd 
Moimtstuart,  and  said,  *^  I  shall  probably  be  much 
at  this  place."  The  sage,  aware  of  human  vicissi- 
tudes, gently  checked  me :  "  Don't  you  be  too  sure 
of  that  *.**  He  made  two  or  three  peculiar  observa- 
tions ;  as,  when  shown  the  botanical  garden, "  Is  not 
every  garden  a  botanical  garden  ?"  When  told  that 
there  was  a  shrubbery  to  the  extent  of  several  miles ; 
"  That  is  making  a  very  foolish  use  of  the  ground ; 
a  little  of  it  is  very  well."  When  it  was  proposed 
that  we  should  walk  on  the  pleasure-ground ;  •'  Don't 
let  us  fatigue  ourselves.  Why  should  we  walk  there  ? 
Here  *s  a  fine  tree,  let  s  get  to  the  top  of  it.**  But 
upon  the  whole,  he  was  very  much  pleased.     He 


*  [See  onte^  toL  iii.  p.  317* 

**  Dolds  inexpertis  potentb  cultnn  amici, 
£xpertu8  iiictuit**.-J7or.  Ep,  xviiL  lib.  i.  ▼.  S6.— £d,] 
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said,  ••  This  is  one  of  the  places  1  do  not  regret 
having  come  to  see.  It  is  a  very  stately  i)lace,  in- 
deed ;  in  the  house  magnificence  is  not  sacrificed  to 
convenience,  nor  convenience  to  magnificence.  The 
library  is  verj'  splendid ;  the  dignity  of  the  rooms  is 
very  great ;  and  the  quantity  of  pictures  is  beyond 
expectation,  beyond  hope." 

It  happened  without  any  previous  concert  that  we 
visited  the  scat  of  Lord  Bute  upon  the  king's  birth- 
day; we  dined  and  drank  bis  majesty's  health  at  au 
inn  in  the  village  of  Luton. 

In  the  evening  I  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise 
to  favour  nie  with  a  copy  of  his  celebrated  Letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  he  was  at  last  pleased 
to  comply  with  this  earnest  request,  by  dictating  it 
to  me  from  his  memory ;  for  he  believed  that  he 
himself  had  no  copy.  There  was  an  animated  glow 
in  his  countenance  while  he  thus  recalled  his  high- 
minded  indignation. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous  action  in  the 
court  of  session,  in  which  1  was  counsel.  The  society 
of  procurators,  or  attornies,  entitled  to  practise  in  the 
inferior  courts  at  Edinburgh,  had  obtained  a  royal 
charter,  in  which  tiiey  had  taken  care  to  have  their 
ancient  designation  of -fVoc«/-o/o/-*  changed  into  that 
of  Solicitors,  from  a  notion,  as  they  supposed,  that  it 
was  move  genteel :  and  this  new  title  they  displayed 
by  a  public  advertisement  for  a  general  meeting  at 
their  ball. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Scottish  nation  is  not 
distinguished  for  humour;  and,  indeed,  what  hap- 
pened on  this  occasion  may,  in  some  degree,  justify 
tlie  remark ;  for  although  this  society  had  contrived 
to  make  themselves  a  very  prominent  object  for  the 
ridimle  of  such  as  might  stoop  to  it,  the  only  joke  to 
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cf  the  paper,  for 
€€  the  whole  oout 


trial  or  renew 
i»Moaviii^  to  tliefimtt 
I  WM  cBgi^ed  to  answefi 
Dr.  JohwuB,  with  great  alacrity,  fiiXBislied  wm 
this  ermxiig  with  [aa  aigumewt,  which  will  be  found 
m  the  Appendix.] 

I  am  ashamed  to  meotioii,  that  the  court,  by  a 
plmality  of  Tmces,  without  haring  a  single  additional 
circumstance  before  them,  reTersed  thcdr  own  judg* 
ment,  made  a  s^ous  matter  of  this  dull  and  foolidi 
joke,  and  adjudged  Mr.  Rob^tson  to  pay  to  the  so- 
ciety five  pounds  (sterling  money)  and  costs  of  suit 
The  decision  will  seem  strange  to  English  lawyers. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  Johnson  was  to  return  to 
London.  He  was  very  pleasant  at  breakfast;  I 
mentioned  a  friend  of  mine  having  resolved  never 
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to  many  a  pretty  woman.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  a 
very  foolish  resolution  to  resolve  not  to  marry  a  pretty 
woman.  Beauty  is  of  itself  very  estimable.  No,  sir, 
1  would  prefer  a  pretty  woman,  unless  there  are  ob- 
jections to  her.  A  pretty  woman  may  be  foolish  ;  a 
pretty  woman  may  be  wicked ;  a  pretty  woman  may 
not  like  me.  But  there  is  no  such  danger  in  mar- 
rying a  pretty  woman  aa  is  apprehended ;  she  will 
not  be  persecuted  if  she  does  not  invite  persecution. 
A  pretty  woman,  if  she  has  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  can 
find  a  readier  way  than  another ;  and  that  is  all." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Mr.  Dilly's  chaise  to  Shef- 
ford,  where,  talking  of  Lord  Bute's  never  going  to 
Scotland,  he  said,   "  As  an  Englishman,  I  should 
wish  all  the  Scotch  gentlemen  should  be  educated  in 
England;  Scotland  would  become  a  province;  they 
would  spend  all  their  rents  in  England."     This  is  a 
subject  of  much  consequence,  and  iriuch  delicacy. 
The  advantage  of  an  English  education  is  unques- 
tionably very  great  to  Scotch  gentlemen  of  talents 
and  ambition ;  and  regular  visits  to  Scotland,  and 
perhaps  other  means,  might  be  effectually  used  to 
prevent  them  from  being  totally  estranged  from  their  ■ 
native  country,   any  more  than   a  Cumberland  or 
Northumberland  gentleman,  who  has  been  educated  , 
in  the  south  of  England.     I  own,  indeed,  that  it  ia  < 
no  small  misfortune  for  Scotch  gentlemen,  who  have 
neither  talents  nor  ambition,  to  be  educated  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  may  be  perhaps  distinguished  only  , 
by  a  nickname,  lavish  their  fortune  in  giving  ex- 
pensive entertainments  to  those  who  laugh  at  them, 
and  saunter  about  as  mere  idle,  insignificant  hangers-  , 
on  even  upon  the  foolish  great ;  when,  if  they  had  < 
been  judiciously  brought  up  at  home,  they  might 
have  been  comfortable  and  creditable  members  of 
society. 
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At  Shefford  I  had  another  affectionate  parting 
from  my  revered  friend,  who  was  taken  up  by  the 
Bedford  coach  and  carried  to  the  metropolis.  I  went 
with  Messieurs  Dilly  to  see  some  friends  at  Bedford ; 
dined  with  the  officers  of  the  militia  of  the  county, 
and  next  day  proceeded  on  my  journey. 


[Abgument  in  favour  of  a  negro  claiming  his  liberty, 
referred  to  in  p.  54.] 

"  It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages  many  countries  h«ve  had 
port  ofthtir  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  slavery;  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  slavery  can  ever  be  supposed  the  natural  condition  of  man. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  conceive  that  men  in  their  original  state  were 
equal ;  and  very  difficult  to  imagine  how  one  woidd  be  subjected  to 
anotber  but  by  violent  compulsion.  An  individual  may,  indeed,  for- 
ftal  hia  liberty  by  a  crime ;  but  he  cannot  by  that  crime  forfeit  the 
liberty  of  his  children.  What  is  true  of  n  criminal  seems  true  like- 
wise of  a  captive.  A  man  may  accept  life  from  a  conquering  enemy 
on  condition  of  )>erpetuBl  servitude ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  can  entail  that  servitude  on  his  descendants ;  for  no  man  can  sti- 
pulate without  commission  for  another.  The  condition  which  he 
himself  accepts,  his  son  or  grandson  would  have  rejected.  If  we 
should  admit,  what  perhaps  may  with  more  reason  be  denied,  that 
there  are  certain  relations  between  man  and  man  which  may  make 
slavery  necessary  and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be  proved  that  he  who  is 
now  suing  for  his  freedom  ever  stood  in  any  of  those  relations.  He 
is  certainly  subject  by  no  law,  but  that  of  violence,  to  his  present 
master ;  who  pretends  no  claim  to  his  obedience!,  but  that  he  bought 
him  from  a  merchant  of  slaves,  whose  right  to  sell  him  never  was 
examined.  It  is  said,  that  according  to  the  constitutions  of  Jamaica 
he  was  legally  enslaved ;  thew  constitutions  are  merely  positive;  and 
apparently  injurious  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  because  whoever  ia 
exposed  to  sale  is  condemned  to  slavery  without  appeal ;  by  whatever 
fraud  or  violence  he  might  have  been  originally  brought  into  the 
merchant's  jwwer.  In  our  own  time  princes  have  been  sold,  by 
wretches  to  whose  care  they  were  intrusted,  that  tl  icy  might  have  an 
£uro]>c,in  education  ;  but  when  once  they  were  br.mgbt  to  a  market 
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in  the  plantations,  little  would  avail  either  their  dignity  or  their 
wrongs.  The  laws  of  Jamaica  afford  a  negro  no  redress.  His  colour 
is  considered  as  a  sufficient  testimony  against  him.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  moral  right  should  ever  give  way  to  political  convenience. 
But  if  temptations  of  interest  are  sometimes  too  strong  for  human 
virtue,  let  us  at  least  retain  a  virtue  where  there  is  no  temptation  to 
quit  it.  In  the  present  case  there  is  apparent  right  on  one  side,  and 
no  convenience  on  the  other.  Inhabitants  of  this  island  can  neither 
gain  riches  nor  power  by  taking  away  the  liberty  of  any  part  of  the 
human  species.  The  sum  of  the  argument  is  this: — No  man  is  by 
nature  the  property  of  another.  The  defendant  is,  therefore,  by  na- 
ture free.  The  rights  of  nature  must  be  some  way  forfeited  before 
they  can  be  justly  taken  away.  That  the  defendant  has,  by  any  act, 
forfeited  the  rights  of  nature  we  require  to  be  proved ;  and  if  do 
proof  of  such  forfeiture  can  be  given,  we  doubt  not  but  the  justice 
of  the  court  will  declare  him  free." 


No.  II. 

[Argument  against  a  prosecution  by  the  Procurators 
of  Edinburgh  against  the  publisher  of  a  libel,  referred  to 
in  p.  504.] 

"  All  injury  is  either  of  the  person,  the  fortune,  or  the  fame.  Now 
it  is  a  certain  thing,  it  is  proverbially  known,  that  a  jest  breaks  no 
bones.  They  never  have  gained  half-a-crown  less  in  the  whole  pro- 
fession since  this  mischievous  paragraph  has  appeared;  and,  as  to 
their  reputation,  what  is  their  reputation  but  an  instrument  of  getting 
money  ?  If,  therefore,  they  have  lost  no  money,  the  question  upon 
reputation  may  be  answered  by  a  very  old  position, — De  minimis  non 
curat  prator. 

"  Whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  an  animus  injuriandi  is  not  worth 
inquiring,  if  no  injuria  can  be  proved.  But  the  truth  is,  there  was 
no  animus  injuriandi.  It  was  only  an  animus  irritandi ',  which,  hap- 
pening to  be  exerciised  upon  a  genus  irritabile,  produced  unexpected 
violence  of  resentment.  Their  irritability  arose  only  from  an  opinion 
of  their  own  importance,  and  their  delight  in  their  new  exaltation. 
What  might  have  been  borne  by  a  procurator,  could  not  be  borne  by 
a  solicitor.     Your    lordships  well  know  that  honores  mutant  mores. 

'  Mr.  Robertson  altered  this  word  Uijocandi^  he  having  found  in  BlackBtODe  that  to 
irritate  is  actionable.-^  Boswell. 
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Titles  and  dignities  play  strongly  on  the  fancy.  As  a  madman  is  apt 
to  think  himself  grown  suddenly  greats  so  he  that  grows  suddenly 
great  is  apt  to  borrow  a  little  from  the  madman.  To  co-operate  with 
their  resentment  would  be  to  promote  their  frenzy ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  guess  to  what  they  might  proceed^  if  to  the  new  title  of  solicitor 
should  be  added  the  elation  of  victory  and  triumph. 

'*  We  consider  your  lordships  as  the  protectors  of  our  rights^  and 
the  guardians  of  our  virtues ;  but  believe  it  not  included  in  your  high 
office^  that  you  should  flatter  our  vices^  or  solace  our  vanity ;  and^  as 
vanity  only  dictates  this  prosecution^  it  is  humbly  hoped  your  lord- 
ships will  dismiss  it. 

"  If  every  attempt,  however  light  or  ludicrous,  to  lessen  another*s 
reputation,  is  to  be  punished  by  a  judicial  sentence^  what  punishment 
can  be  sufficiently  severe  for  him  who  attempts  to  diminish  the  re- 
putation of  the  supreme  court  of  justicejr^by  reclaiming  upon  a  cause 
already  determined,  without  any  change  in  the  state  of  the  question  ? 
Does  it  not  imply  hopes  that  the  judges  will  change  their  opinion  ? 
Is  not  uncertainty  and  inconstancy  in  the  highest  degree  disreputable 
to  a  court  .^  Does  it  not  suppose^  that  the  former  judgment  was 
temerarious  or  negligent  ?  Does  it  not  lessen  the  confidence  of  the 
publick?  Will  it  not  be  said  that^t^  est  aut  incognitnm  out  vagum? 
and  will  not  the  consequence  be  drawn,  misera  est  servitus?  Will  not 
the  rules  of  action  be  obscure  ?  Will  not  he  who  knows  himself  wronged 
to-day,  hope  that  the  courts  of  justice  will  think  him  right  to-morrow  ? 
Surely,  my  lords^  these  are  attempts  of  dangerous  tendency^  which 
the  solicitors,  as  men  versed  in  the  law^  should  have  foreseen  and 
avoided.  It  was  natural  for  an  ignorant  printer  to  appeal  from  the 
lord  ordinary ;  but  from  lawyers,  the  descendants  of  lawyers,  who 
have  practised  for  three  hundred  years,  and  have  now  raised  them- 
selves to  a  higher  denomination,  it  might  be  expected  that  they  should 
know  the  reverence  due  to  a  judicial  determination ;  and^  having  been 
cmce  dismissed^  should  sit  down  in  silence." 


The  letters  referred  to,  p.  427,  will  be  found  in  the  General 
Appendix  to  the  last  volume. 
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[Argument  in  favour  of  a  negro  claiming  his  liberty, 
referred  to  in  p.  54.] 

''  It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages  many  countries  have  had 
part  of  their  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  slavery  can  ever  be  supposed  the  natural  condition  of  man. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  conceive  that  men  in  their  original  state  were 
equal ;  and  very  difficult  to  imagine  how  one  would  be  subjected  to 
another  but  by  violent  compulsion.  An  individual  may,  indeed,  for- 
feit his  liberty  by  a  crime ;  but  he  cannot  by  that  crime  forfeit  the 
liberty  of  his  children.  What  is  true  of  a  criminal  seems  true  like- 
wise of  a  captive.  A  man  may  accept  life  from  a  conquering  enemy 
on  condition  of  perpetual  servitude ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  can  entail  that  servitude  on  his  descendants ;  for  no  man  can  sti- 
pulate without  commission  for  another.  The  condition  which  he 
himself  accepts,  his  son  or  grandson  would  have  rejected.  If  we' 
should  admit,  what  perhaps  may  with  more  reason  be  denied^  that 
there  are  certain  relatiqns  between  man  and  man  which  may  make 
slavery  necessary  and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be  proved  that  he  who  is 
flow  suing  for  his  freedom  ever  stood  in  any  of  those  relations.  He 
18  certainly  subject  by  no  law,  but  that  of  violence,  to  his  present 
master ;  who  pretends  no  claim  to  his  obedience,  but  that  he  bought 
him  from  a  merchant  of  slaves,  whose  right  to  sell  him  never  was 
examined.  It  is  said,  that  according  to  the  constitutions  of  Jamaica 
he  was  legally  enslaved ;  these  constitutions  are  merely  positive ;  and 
apparently  injurious  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  because  whoever  is 
exposed  to  sale  is  condemned  to  slavery  without  appeal ;  by  whatever 
fraud  or  violence  he  might  have  been  originally  brought  into  the 
merchant's  power.  In  our  own  time  princes  have  been  sold,  by 
wretches  to  whose  care  they  were  intrusted,  that  they  might  have  an 
European  education ;  but  when  once  they  were  brought  to  a  market 

VOL.  IV.  I.  L 
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in  the  plantations,  little  would  avail  either  their  dignity  or 
wrong«.  The  laws  of  Jamaica  afford  a  negro  no  redress.  His  ooloiir 
is  considered  as  a  sufficient  testimony  against  him.  It  is  to  he  li^ 
mented  that  moral  right  should  ever  give  way  to  poUtical  convenience. 
But  if  temptations  of  interest  are  sometimes  too  strong  for  human 
virtue^  let  us  at  least  retain  a  virtue  where  there  is  no  temptation  to 
quit  it  In  the  present  case  there  is  apparent  right  on  one  aide,  and 
no  convenience  on  the  other.  Inhabitants  of  this  island  can  neither 
gain  riches  nor  power  by  taking  away  the  liberty  of  any  part  of  die 
human  species.  The  sum  of  the  argument  is  this : — No  man  is  by 
nature  the  property  of  another.  The  defendant  is,  therefore,  by  na- 
ture free.  The  rights  of  nature  must  be  some  way  forfeited  before 
they  can  be  justly  taken  away.  That  the  defendant  has,  by  any  act, 
ibrfeited  the  rights  of  nature,  we  require  to  be  proved ;  and  if  no 
proof  of  such  forfeiture  can  be  given,  we  doubt  not  but  the  juHict 
of  the  court  will  declare  him  fVee.'* 


No.  11. 

ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

FROM  MR.  CRADOOK's  MRMOIR8. 

(From  the  Gentleman' t  Magazine,  toL  zcrfil.  p.  21,  &c.) 

[Referred  to  in  p.  185.] 

TuE  editor  was  induced,  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Nichols,  to  admit  a  few 
extracts  from  Mr,  Cradock's  Memoirs  into  the  text,  ante,  vol.  iii.  p. 
320,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  135,  hut  on  reconsideration  he  has  thought  it  better 
to  reserve  the  bulk  of  that  gentleman  s  anecdotes  Jbr  the  Appendix;  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  will  be  thought  deserving  of  a 
place  even  here,  for  they  are  certainly  very  loose  and  inaccurate;  but 
as  they  have  been  republished  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (for  Ja* 
nuary,  \S2SJ  with  some  corrections  and  additions  from  the  author's 
MS.,  the  editor  thinks  it  right  to  notice  them,  and  as  they  profess  to 
be  there  enlarged  from  the  MS,,  he  copies  this  latter  version,  which 
differs  in  some  points  from  the  Memoirs. 


t€ 


The  first  opportunity  that  I  had  of  being  introduced  to  die 
great  luminary  was  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  Bolt-court  ^     He  was  on  the 

>  [Here  ii  a  double  or  triple  mistake.  Mr.  Cradock  aafs  in  aaotber  part  of  his  Me- 
moirs that  he  was  made  known  to  Dr.  Johnson  by  Lord  Stowell,  when  he  was  a  tntor  m 
Unhrenity  CoOeie^  Oxford.  Now,  Johnson  did  not  remove  to  Bolt-oooit  tiU  1777, 
and  h  ia  oertidn  that  Mr.  Gradock  dined  with  him  at  Davica's  in  the  IStb  AjmiI,  177^ 
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Soar,  in  n  smoky  chatnber,  rather  an  uncouth  figure,  eurrounded  with 
books.  He  meant  to  be  dvtl  in  his  wHy,  ahawed  us  a  Runic  bible, 
and  made  many  remarks  upon  it ;  but  I  felt  awed  and  uncomfort- 
able in  his  presence.  Dr.  Percy  mentioned  to  liim  that  some  friend 
of  his  had  l>een  disappointed  in  a  journey  be  had  taken  on  butineM, 
to  see  some  per*on  near  town  ;  John.ion  h»«tily  replieil,  '  Sir,  man- 
kind misiiilciilate  in  almost  all  the  concerns  of  life ;  by  yoor  account 
he  aet  out  too  lute,  got  wet  through,  lost  the  opportunity  of  trans- 
acting hia  business ;  but  then,  I  suppose,  he  got  the  horse  the 
cheaper.' 

'■  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  entertaining  '  Literary  Anecdotes,'  has  justly 
remarked,  that  Johnson  was  not  always  that  Kurly  companion  he  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  gives  as  an  instance  rather  an  iniperdtient  joke 
of  mine  alxiut  Alexander  and  his  two  queens,  and  Johnson's  good- 
bumuured  reply,  '  that  in  his  family  it  bad  never  been  ascertained 
which  was  Roxana  imd  which  was  Statira ' ;'  but  I  then  had  got  expe- 
rience, and  pretty  well  knew  when  I  might  safely  venture  into  tlie 
lion's  mouth. 

"  The  first  time  I  dined  in  company  with  him  was  at  T.  Davies's, 
Russell-street,  Co  vent-garden,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Boswell,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  '  Life  of  Johnson.'  On  mentioning  my  engage- 
ment previously  to  a  friend,  he  said,  '  Do  you  wish  tu  be  well  with 
Johnson  ?'  '  To  be  sure,  sir,'  I  replied,  '  or  I  Hhnuhl  not  have  taken 
any  pains  to  have  been  introduced  into  his  company.'  '  Why  then, 
sir,'  says  be,  '  let  me  offer  you  some  advice :  you  must  not  leave  him 
soon  after  dinner  to  go  to  the  play ;  during  dinner  he  will  be  rather 
silent  (it  is  a  very  serious  business  with  him);  between  six  and  seven 
be  will  look  about  him,  and  see  who  remains,  and,  if  be  then  at  all 
likes  the  party,  he  will  be  very  dvil  and  communicative.'  He  ex- 
actly fulfilled  what  my  friend  had  prophesied.  Mrs,  Davies  did  the 
honours  of  the  table:   she  Mas  a  favourite  with  Johnson,  who  sat  be- 

her  and  Dr.  Harwood,  the  writer  of  the  '  Harmony  of  the  Go»- 
I  sat  next,  below,  to  Mr.  Boswell  opposite.     Nobody  could 

Johnson  forward  more  civilly  or  properly  than  Davies.  The 
of  conversation  turned  upon  the  tragedy  of  '  (Edipus  *.'  This 
«H  pBTticularly  interesting  to  me,  as  I  was  then  employed  in  endea- 
Touiing  to  make  such  alterations  in  Dryden's  play  as  to  make  it  suit- 
able to  a  revival  at  Drury-lanc  theatre.  Johnson  did  not  seem  to 
think  favourably  of  it ;  but  I  ventured  to  plead  that  Sophocles  wrote 
it  expressly  for  the  theatre,  at  the  public  co«t,  and  that  it  was  one  of 

'  [Mn.  WUliimurd  M™.  D«mDi.lin.,_ED.] 

•  [Th<  edfw  nertr  hr!on  hnrd,  and  dwa  oot  belicTc,  that  Dr.  Himood  »rOle  s 
"Hsnnofijof  Ihe  Owpeli."— Ed.] 

>[BmwfI1  Uff  it  lunud  on  AnscntlfV  opinion  of  the  Greek  mcedf  In  gfnml; 
which  nuy,  bdwciei,  have  ltd  U)  (be  «ibj«l  of  OMipiu,  though  lie  doe*  not  uotlce  it, 
-Ed.] 
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the  cdtost  celebrated  dramas  of  all  antiquity.  Johnacm  aaid,  '  CEdipus 
was  a  poor  miserable  man,  subjected  to  the  greatest  distressy  witfaoat 
auy  degree  of  culpability  of  his  own/  I  urged  that  Aristotle,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  Greek  poets,  were  partial  to  this  character ;  that  Addi- 
son considered  that  as  terror  and  pity  were  particularly  excited, 

he  was  the  properest ^here  Johnson  suddoily  becoming  loud  I 

paused,  and  rather  apologized  that  it  might  not  become  me,  perhapi» 
too  strongly  to  contradict  Dr.  Johnson.  '  Nay,  sir/  replied  he,  hastily, 
'  if  I  had  not  wished  to  have  heard  your  arguments,  I  should  not 
have  disputed  with  you  at  all.'  All  went  on  quite  pleasantly  after- 
wards. We  sat  lateS  and  something  being  mentioned  about  my 
going  to  Bath,  when  taking  leave,  Johnson  very  graciously  said,  '  I 
should  have  a  pleasure  in  meeting  you  there.'  Either  Boswell  or 
Davies  immediately  whispered  to  me,  '  You  're  landed*' 

"  The  next  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  was  at  the  Li- 
terary Club^  dinner  at  the  coffee-house  in  St  James's-street^to  which 
I  w^as  introduced  by  my  partial  friend.  Dr.  Percy.  Johnson  that 
day  waa  not  in  very  good  humour.  We  rather  waited  for  dinner. 
Garrick  came  late,  and  apologized  that  he  had  been  to  the  house  of 
lords,  and  Lord  Camden  insisted  on  conveying  him  in  his  carriage: 
Johnson  said  nothing,  but  he  looked  a  volume.  The  party  was  nu« 
merous.  I  sat  next  i\Ir.  Burke  at  dinner.  There  was  a  beef-steak 
pie  placed  just  before  us ;  and  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Burke  that  some^ 
thing  smelt  very  disagreeable,  and  looked  to  see  if  there  was  not  a 
dog  under  the  table.  Burke,  with  great  good  humour,  said,  '  1  be«^ 
lieve,  sir,  I  can  tell  you  what  is  the  cause ;  it  is  some  of  mif  coutUriff 
butter  in  the  crust  that  smells  so  disagreeably.'  Dr.  Johnson  just  at 
that  time,  sitting  opposite,  desired  one  o£  us  to  send  him  some  of  the 
beef-steak  pie.  We  sent  but  little,  which  he  soon  despatched,  and 
then  returned  his  plate  for  more.  Johnson  particularly  disliked  that 
any  notice  should  be  taken  of  what  he  eat,  but  Burke  ventured  to 
say  he  was  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  any  ways  able  to  relish 
the  beef-steak  pie.  Johnson,  not  perceiving  what  he  alluded  to, 
hastily  exclaimed,  '  Sir,  there  is  a  time  of  life  when  a  man  requires 
the  repairs  of  the  table !'  The  company  rather  talked  for  victory  than 
social  intercourse.   I  think  it  was  in  consequence  o£  what  passed  that 


1  [This  seems  to  be  also  an  error,  for  Boswell  says  they  adjourned  to  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  to  sup  with  Sir  Josliaa  Reynolds  and  Mr.'Langton. — Ed.] 

«  [Here  seems  to  be  another  double  mistake.  No  stranger  is  ever  invited  to  thr  club. 
It  met  at  the  Turk*8  Head,  Oerrard-street,  up  to  1783,  and  did  not  remove  to  St. 
Jame8*8-street  till  1792,  eight  years  after  Johnsron^a  death.  Goldamtth  died  in  1774, 
twenty  years  before  the  club  migrated  in  St  Jaiics^s-street.  It  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Cradock  mistook  an  occasional  meeting  at  the  St.  Jameses  coflTeehouse  (such  a  one  did 
really  produce  ^<  Retaliaiion"*)  fat  a  meeting  of  t/ie  Cluh,  Mr.  Golraan,  in  hit  Bmndooi 
Qeoerds,  make«  the  same  nustake,  and  wondert  at  finding  noticed  ii|  ^^  JRctaliatiom** 
persons  who  did  not  belong  to  the  dub. — £j>.] 
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evening  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  wrote  his  '  RrtnVml'ion.'  Mr.  Richard 
Burke  '  wus  preaeiit,  talked  most,  and  Eeemed  to  be  the  most  free  and 
easy  of  any  of  the  coinpHny.  I  had  never  uiet  him  before.  Burke 
seemed  desirous  of  bringing  his  reUdve  forward.  In  Rlr.  Chalmers's 
account  of  Goldsmith,  different  sorts  of  liquor  ore  offered  as  appro- 
priate to  each  guest.  To  the  two  Burkes  ale  from  Wicklow,  and 
wine  from  Femey  to  me :  my  name  is  in  italics,  as  supposing  I  am 
a  wine-bibber ;  but  the  author's  allusion  to  the  wines  of  Femey  was 
meant  fi>r  me,  I  ratlicr  think,  from  having  taken  a  plan  of  a  tragedy 
from  Voltaire. 

"  I  owed  many  obligations  to  Dr.  Percy.  He  had  a  pleasure  in 
taking  me  with  him  to  call  u]M>n  Johnson,  and  in  giving  rae. invita- 
tions to  the  chaplains'  table  whenever  he  was  in  waiting  at  St. 
James's ;  and  1  now  regret,  for  the  sake  of  others,  the  change  that 
has  since  l>een  mnde  in  altering  or  giving  up  that  very  pleasant  asso- 
dation.  Percy,  on  account  oftlie  original  publication  of  his  'An- 
cient Ballads,'  and  his  conseqnent  introduction  intu  Northumberland- 
House,  was  much  indebted  both  to  Johnson  and  Farmer.  He  was 
not  always  the  great  Dr.  Percy  I  was  still  much  acquainted  with  ;  he 
was  tlien  in  gowl  fellowship  with  both.  Mrs.  Percys  ai^erwards 
nurse  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  at  Buckingham- House,  told  me  that 
Johnson  once  stayed  near  a  month  with  them  at  their  dull  Parsonage 
at  Eastim  Alauduit ;  tliat  Dr.  Percy  looked  out  all  sorts  of  books  ta 
be  ready  for  his  ionusement  after  brcakfa.'it,  and  that  Johnson  was  so 
attentive  and  polite  to  her,  thnt,  when  Dr.  Percy  mentioned  the  lite- 
rature proposed  in  the  study,  he  said,  '  No,  sir,  1  shall  first  wait  upon 
Mrs.  Percy  to  feed  the  ducks.'  But  those  halcyon  days  were  about 
to  change, — not  as  to  Mrs,  Percy,  for  to  the  last  she  remained  a  ta- 
vourite  with  him.  Percy  was  much  advanced  in  dignity,  and  John- 
son had  given  him  a  lasting  olFence  by  parodying  the  stansas  of  the 
Hermit  of  VVarkworth.    [//«/e,  p  13fi,] 

"  Admiral  Walaingham,  who  sometimes  resided  at  Windsor,  and 
sometimes  in  Portugal -street,  frequently  boasted  tliat  he  was  the  only 
man  to  bring  together  miscellaneous  parties,  and  make  them  all 
agreeable ;  and,  indeed,  there  never  before  was  so  strange  an  assort- 
ment as  I  have  occasionally  met  there.  At  one  of  his  dinners,  were 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  =,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Nairn,  the  optician, 
and  Wr.  Leoni,  the  singer :  at  another,  Dr.  Jolmson,  Ac.  and  a  young 
dashing  officer,  who  determined,  he  whiajiered,  to  attack  the  old  bear 

■  I  Mr.  Richnd  Burke,  coltcclor,  of  Giuisda,  (lie  broilin,  not  ihe  xm  of  Mr.  Burke. 

-Ed-I 

'  [It  14  pouibit  Dr.  John«cMi  mmy  haw  been  wquaintid  wiih  the  Hon.  Robert 
Bofl*,  wlm  look  the  nune  of  M'^binnhani  i  tnA  he  mty  be  the  Bf^  nientioiiril  ante, 
vol.  t,  p.  137.  H.  ]  but  it  is  hardly  pnitible  that  Dr.  Johnaon  ahontd  hsvf  met  the  Duke 
of  Cuaibtrbnd  at  Jlimcr  without  .tlr.  Boawell'a  hartng  mentioned  iu— Ld.] 
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that  we  seemed  all  to  ttand  in  awe  of:  diere  was  a  good  dnmor^  tud 
during  that  important  time  Johnson  was  deaf  to  all  ImpertineDoe. 
However,  after  the  wine  had  passed  rather  freely,  the  3^0101^  gentle- 
man was  resolved  to  bait  him,  and  venture  out  a  litde  further :  '  now. 
Dr.  Johnson,  do  not  look  so  glum,  but  be  a  little  gay  and  livdy,  like 
others.  What  would  you  give,  old  gentleman,  to  be  as  young  and 
sprightly  as  I  am  ?'  'Why,  sir,'  said  he^ '  I  think  I  would  ahnostbe 
content  to  be  as  foolish.' 

"  Jc^son  (it  is  well  known)  professed  to  recnut  his  acqiuint- 
ance  with  younger  persons^  and,  in  his  latter  days,  I,  with  a  finr 
others,  was  more  frequently  honoured  by  his  notioe.  At  times  he 
was  very  gloomy,  and  would  exclaim,  '  stay  with  me^  fiv  it  is  a 
ootaifbrt  to  me'— a  comfort  that  any  feeling  mind  would  wish  ts 
administer  to  a  man  so  kind,  though  at  times  so  boisterous^  when 
he  seised  your  hand,  and  repeated,  'Ay,  sir,  but  to  die  and  go 
we  know  not  where,'  &c. — here  his  moHiid  melancholy  prevailed^ 
and  Grarrick  never  spoke  so  impressively  to  the  heart.  Yet,  to  see 
him  in  the  evening  (though  he  took  nothing  stronger  than  lemimade), 
a  stranger  would  have  concluded  that  our  morning  account  was  a 
fabrication.  No  hour  was  too  late  to  keep  him  from  the  tyranny  of 
his  own  gloomy  thoughts. 

"  A  gentleman  venturing  to  say  to  Johnson, '  Sir,  I  w<mder  some- 
times that  you  condescend  so  far  as  to  attend  a  city  club/  '  Sir,  the 
great  chair  of  a  full  and  pleasant  dub  is,  perhaps^  the  thnme  of 
human  felicity.* 

''  I  had  not  the  honour  to  be  at  all  intimate  with  Johnson  till  about 
the  time  he  began  to  publish  his'  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  and  how  he  got 
through  that  arduous  labour  is,  in  some  measure,  still  a  mystery  to 
me:  he  must  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  booksellers  ^«  I  had  some 
time  before  lent  him  Euripides  with  Milton's  manuscript  notes :  this, 
though  he  did  not  minutely  examine  (see  Joddrel's  Euripides),  yet  he 
very  handsomely  returned  it*,  and  mentioned  it  in  his ' Life  of  Milton.' 

''  In  the  course  of  conversation  one  day  I  dropped  out  to  him  that 
Lord  Harborough  *  (then  the  Rev.)  wss  in  possession  of  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  manuscript  poems,  and  that  amongst  them 
there  were  two  or  three  in  the  hand-writing  of  King  James  L  ;  that 
they  were  bound  up  handsomely  in  folio,  and  were  entitled  '  Sack- 
ville's  Poems.'  These  he  solicited  me  to  borrow  for  him,  and  Lord 
Hsrborough  very  kindly  kilrusted  them  to  me  for  his  perusal.  At 
that  time  be  had  become  careless  about  his  books,  and  frequently 


>  [The  original  MS.  Is  still  extant,  and  it  appean  tliat  be  had  vwy  lilde 
and  none  at  all  from  the  hooksellers. — Ed.] 

•  [''  His  Euripides  is,  by  Mr.  Cradock*fl  kindness,  now  in  my  handt:  Ihemargia 
is  MMnetimes  noted,  bat  I  have  fband  nothing Rinarkab1e.**-^I'Mr  ftfAHH&nn-  Ep.) 

)  [Rev.  Robert  Sherrard,  who  becnne  on  the  dca&  of  hit  Mdcr  brctiMfy  in  1 770b 
fouxth  Earl  of  Harboroo^— Ed.] 
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very  mekncholy.  Nut  linding  any  acknowledgmeitt  ul>oiit  them,  1 
wrote  to  him,  and  recrived  the  annexe*!  note, '  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  thein.' 

"•20ih  January,  1703. 
"  '  Air.  Johnson  is  very  glad  of  any  intelligence,  and  much  obliged 
by  Sir.  Cradock's  favour  and  attendon.  The  book  he  has  now  aent 
shall  be  taken  care  of;  but  of  a  former  book  mentioned  in  the  note, 
Wr.  Johnson  has  no  remembrance,  and  can  hardly  think  he  ever  re- 
ceived it,  though  bad  health  may  posiubly  have  made  him  negligent. 
"  '  To  Mr.  Cmdock,* 

"  This  gave  me  no  amall  concern,  and  1  mentioned  it  to  Steevens, 
who  immediately  said,  '  Vou  ought  not  to  have  lent  it  to  him :  he 
knows  nothing  about  it !  I  saw  the  book  you  describe  lie  under  liis 
old  inkstand,  nnit  could  not  think  what  it  was :  it  is  there  now.' 
However,  I  never  regained  it  till  after  his  deatji,  when  reading  the 
melancholy  account  at  Marseilles  I  became  alarmed  about  the  book, 
and  instantly  wrote  to  Sir  .Toshua  Reynolds,  who  found  it  directly  in 
the  ])lace  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens,  and  it  was  safely  returned  to 
Lord  Harborough,  with  due  escuses  and  acknowledgments.  I  was 
not  equally  fortunate  in  regard  to  some  other  papers  I  had  procured 
for  the  doctor  in  regard  to  Gray  and  others,  and  particularly  the 
French  translation  of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice.'  Something  had 
been  said  before  hhn  about  a  note  of  Mason's,  relative  to  the  mistake 
of  a  translator,  and  the  explanation  of  the  word  bowling-green, 
when  I  entertained  him  with  a  more  laughable  instance  of  a  mistake 
in  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  return  of  '  my  ship  Andrew  (mon- 
Andrev),'  in  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice'  (act  i.  ac.  1).  '  This,' says  the 
translator,  '  is  in  England  a  very  merry  fellow,  who  plays  tricka  at  a 
celebrated  annual  fair  held  there,  and  frequently,  by  his  buffooneries, 
brings  home  to  his  emplo3rers  very  extensive  gains.'  This  book, 
merely  owing  to  his  infirmities,  likewise,  I  never  received  again. 

Sometimes  trifles  diverted  him,  and  relieved  his  melancholy,  but 
there  could  be  no  possible  guess  bow  an  anecdote  would  be  received. 
Speaking  of  Sterne's  Sermons — '  Sir,  the  tellow  mixes  the  light  with 
the  serious  ' ;  else  in  some  parts,  l>r  Johnson,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
3'on  had  attended  to  them  at  all.'  '  Sir,  I  was  in  a  stage-coach ;  I 
should  not  have  read  them  had  I  been  at  large '.'     And  directly 

■  [Thi>  is  made  noiuense  bj  the  amiuian  of  tome  words.  Il  ii  cgnvdlj  given  (sufr, 
toL  li.  p.  910.)  from  ihc  Mcmoiri  j  bill  the  cdlUK  of  [he  Gfnlkmau'i  Slagaiiiie  ha* 
turt  miulc  Sir.  Cradock  a  partT  in  a  cmvenadon,  whidi  in  ihe  Memoica  he  biiluclf 
prafoKi  (o  have  hid  at  Koood  band  onl; — Ea.  ] 

•  [Here  ugui  there  U  a  variatioo  from,  if  not  ■  {aUiScatuia  of,  the  Maiuart,  Mr. 
Cndock  thtie  laja  that  il  was  SItnie  hisiHlf  that  he  amued  irith  lhi»  MOrji  nor  dua 
he  iRCtcBd  that  he  wmt  the  pemm  who  leu  (he  book,  but  rclaica  it  ai  an  ancrdolc  tnU 
him  by  a  friend.  So  iJuli  Dr.  JoAhmh  lUiil  the  i/tiKocrmu  langli  ucm  to  be  mere  inlcr. 
polatiDni.     In  ihwu  ihuc  ancnlotci,  vita  afu»  the  revision,  ue  lay  poui  oullivriiy 
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afterwards  Harris's  Hermes  was  mcntianecL  '  I  Uuiik  the  book  is 
too  abstruse ;  it  is  heavy.'  '  It  is;  but  a  work  of  that  kind  must  be 
heavy/  '  A  rather  dull  man  of  my  acquaintance  asked  me^'  said  I^ 
*  to  lend  him  some  book  to  entertain  him,  and  I  offered  him  Harris's 
Hermes,  and  as  I  expected,  from  the  title,  he  took  it  iar  a  novel ; 
when  he  returned  it,  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  it,  and  what  he 
thought  of  it  >  "  Why,  to  speak  the  truth/'  says  he,  *'  I  was  not 
much  diverted ;  I  think  all  these  imitations  of  Tristram  Shandy  fidl 
far  short  of  the  original !" '  This  had  its  effiect,  and  almost  produced 
from  Johnson  a  rhinocerous  laugh. 

''  One  of  Dr.  Johnson's  rudest  speeches  was  to  a  pompous  gentle- 
man coming  out  of  Lichfield  cathedral,  who  said^  '  Dr«  J<4uison,  we 
have  had  a  most  excellent  discourse  to*day !'  '  That  may  be,'  sud 
Johnson ;  '  but  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  know  it.' 

"  Of  his  kindness  to  me  during  the  last  years  of  his  most  valnafals 
life,  I  could  enumerate  many  instances.  One  slight  drcumstanoe,  if 
any  were  wanting,  would  give  an  excellent  proof  of  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  and  that  to  a  person  whom  he  found  in  distress :  in  such  s 
case  he  was  the  very  last  man  that  would  have  given  even  the  least 
momentary  uneasiness  to  any  one,  had  he  been  aware  of  it. 

**  The  last  time  I  saw  Dr.  Johnson  was  just  before  I  went  to 
France :  he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  '  I  wish  I  was  going  with  you.' 
He  had  just  then  been  disappointed  of  going  to  Italy.  Of  all  men  I 
ever  knew.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  most  instructive." 


No.  III. 

TWO  DIALOGUES 


In  imitation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  style  of  conversation,  by 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  '• 

[^Referred  to  in  p.  169-] 

{The  following  jeu  d esprit  was  written  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  illus^ 
trate  a  remark  which  he  had  made,  "  That  Dr.  Johnson  considered  GtW'* 

>  [These  dialogues  were  printed  in  1816  from  the  MS.  of  Sir  Joehua«  by  his  niec^ 
Lady  Thomond ;  they  were  not  published,  but  distributed  by  her  ladyship  to  some 
friends  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua.  The  copy  which  the  editor  has  was  spon- 
taneously transmitted  to  him  bv  Mrs.  Owynn,  the  mend  of  Goldsmith  and  of  JohnsoOi 
whose  early  beauty  is  celebrated  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  (vol.  L  p.  423),  and  who  is 
still  distinguished  for  her  amiable  character  and  high  mental  accomplishments.  Lady 
Thomond,  in  the  prefatory  note,  calls  this  a  *^jeu  ^etpritf**  but  Uie  editor  was  informea 
by  the  late  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  knew  all  the  parties,  and  to  whom  Reynolds 
himself  gave  a  copy  of  it,  that  if  the  words /fi»  (Cetprit  were  to  be  undentood  to  unj^T 
that  it  was  altogetner  an  inventUm  of  Sir  Joshua's,  the  term  would  be  enooeous.    The 
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rick  as  Ait  pro/ierl^,  aiiit  would  never  mffer  any  one  to  praige  or  dBhm 
luin  but  himself."  In  thr  first  of'tht:ff  supposed  dialogues.  Sir  JoshilS 
kiTKSel/,  iy  high  eHConuumi  upon  Garriek,  is  represenled  at  drawing 
do»x  upon  him  Johnson's  censure;  in  lie  second]  Mr.  Gibbon,  bi/  taking 
the  opposite  side,  calls  forth  his  praise.'^ 


JOHNSON  AGAINST  GARRICS. 
Dll.  JOHNdON  ANUSIH  JOSUCA  REVNOLIIS. 

"RBrMOLDS.  Let  me  Hlone.  ni  bring  him  out.  (Aside-J  I  liBve 
been  thin kinft,  ])r.  Johnson,  thiit  morning,  on  a  mutter  that  haipuxiled 
me  very  much  ;  it  is  a  subject  that  1  dare  say  baa  ol\eii  passed  in  your 
tboug^hts,  and  though  /  cannot,  I  ditre  say  gon  have  made  up  your 
mind  upon  it. 

"JouNsoN.  Tilly  fallylwhat  is  all  this  preparation,  what  is  all  this 
mighty  mntter? 

"  Rby,  Why,  it  is  a  very  weighty  matter.  The  subject  I  have  been 
thinking  upion  is,  predeatinatiun  and  freewill,  two  things  I  caniHit 
reconcile  together  for  the  life  of  me ;  in  my  opinion,  Dr.  Johosoii, 
freewill  and  foreknowledge  eannot  be  reconciled. 

"  JoBN.  Sir,  it  is  not  of  very  great  importance  what  your  opinion 
is  upon  Huch  a  question. 

*  Rev.  But  I  meant  only.  Dr.  Johnson,  to  know  your  opinion. 

"  JoBN,  No,  sir,  you  meant  no  such  thing ;  you  meant  only  to  show 
these  gentlemen  that  you  are  not  the  man  they  took  you  to  be,  but 
that  you  think  of  high  matters  sometimes,  and  that  you  may  have  the 
credit  of  having  it  said  that  you  held  an  argument  with  Sam  Johnson 
on  predestination  and  freewill ;  a  subject  of  that  magnitude  as  to  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  world,  to  iiave  perplexed  the  wisdom  of 
man  for  the»e  two  thousand  years;  a  subject  on  which  the  fallen  angels, 
who  had  yet  not  lost  all  their  original  brightaett,  find  themselves  in  troA- 
dering  mates  lost.  That  such  a  subject  could  be  discussed  in  the  levity 
of  convivial  conversation,  is  a  degree  of  absurdity  beyond  what  is 
easily  conceivable. 

"  Rby.  It  is  so,  as  you  say,  to  be  sure ;  I  talked  once  to  our  friend 
Oarrick  upon  this  subject,  but  I  remember  we  could  make  nothing 
of  it. 

"John.  O  noble  pair! 

(abiluice,  uid  rnuiy  of  the  cxpTosioni,  of  ihe  di>Io);uii  did  rcallj  occur ;  Sir  Jothiu 
dldllillc  marc  thin  coUccI,  u  irinlo  rirurantcreuiiiui,  *hu  hud  been  iilleral  aT  taany, 
uid  bcightm  the  effect  hj  the  juiia-podlitin  of  auch  dlicordanl  oplnionB.  We  uonot, 
Koaeti-r.  but  obtervc  hov  vcrj'  faint,  on<  might  Bliiii>9t  fj  Teeble,  it  Sii  Jinbu*'>  dis- 
lapia  when  compared  villi  the  chanKlaulic  drc  and  dranulic  ipliit  of  Mr.  BotwcU. 
—Ed.] 
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''RsT.  Garrick  was  a  dcrer  Mkm,  Dr.  J.;  GarridL,  take  him 
ahogvCfacr,  was  ceitaiulj  a  very  great  mm. 

''  JoHM.  Garrickj  mr,  majr  be  a  great  man  m  jour  ajphnaa,  as  far 
as  I  know,  bat  be  was  not  so  in  mine;  little  dungs  are  great  to  little 


''  Rbt.  I  bare  beard  jtm  saj^  I>r.  Johnson 

^  JoBK.  Sir,  yen  never  beard  me  saj  diat  David  (Tarrick  was  a 
great  man;  jtm  maj  bare  beard  me  saj  that  Gsnick  was  a  good 
repeater— of  otber  men's  voids  '  words  pvt  mlo  nis  mouui  by  other 
men ;  this  makes  but  a  finnt  appttiacb  towards  being  a  great  man. 

"  Rkt.  But  take  Garrick  upon  ihe  wbde,  now,  in  r^ard  to  con- 


"  JoHK.  Wdi,  sir,  in  regard  to  oonTeraatiQn,  I  never  discovered  la 
the  conversation  of  David  Garrick  any  intdlectnal  energy,  any  wide 
grasp  of  tbnagfat,  any  extennve  oomprebension  of  mind,  or  that  he 
possessed  any  of  those  powers  to  which  ^reot  coold,  witb  any  d^;ree 
of  propriety,  be  applied— 

"  Rbt.  But  still 

"John.  Hold,  nr,  I  have  not  done^-tbere  are,  to  be  sore,  in  tiie 
laxity  of  coUoqnial  speech,  varioos  kinds  of  greatness ;  a  men  may  be 
a  great  tobacconist,  a  man  may  be  a  great  painter,  he  may  be  likewise 
a  great  mimick ;  now  yoa  may  be  die  one,  and  Ganick  the  other,  and 
yet  neither  of  yoa  be  great  men. 

"  Rby.  But  Dr.  Johnson— 

''  John.  Hold,  sir,  I  have  often  lamented  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
investigate  and  to  discriminate  character,  to  men  who  have  no  dis- 
criminative powers. 

"  Rby.  But  Gkurick,  as  a  compamon,  I  heard  yon  8ay«-^no  longer 
ago  than  last  Wednesday,  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table 

''John.  You  tease  me,  sir.  Whatever  you  may  have  heard  ms 
say,  no  longer  ago  than  last  Wednesday,  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table,  I  tell 
you  I  do  not  say  so  now ;  besides,  as  I  said  before  yoa  may  not  have 
understood  me,  you  misapprehended  me,  you  may  not  have  heard  me. 

"  Rbt.  I  am  very  sure  I  heard  yoa. 

''  John.  Besides,  besides,  sir,  besides, — do  yoa  not  know,>«-a[re  yen 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  it  is  the  highest  d^ree  of  rudeness 
to  quote  a  man  against  himself? 

''  Rby.  But  if  you  difier  firom  yourself,  and  give  one  opinion  t»^ 
day 

''  John.  Have  done,  sir ;  the  company  yoa  see  are  tired,  as  well  as 
myself." 
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t'  other  side. 

DR.  JOHNSON  AND  MR.  OIBBO.V. 

"Johnson,  No,  air;  Garrick's  fame  was  prodigious,  not  only  in 
England,  but  over  all  Europe ;  even  in  Rusain  I  have  been  told  he 
waa  a  proverb ;  when  any  one  hud  repeated  well  he  was  called  a  second 
Oarrick. 

"  Gibbon.  I  think  he  had  full  att  much  reputation  as  he  deserved. 

"  John.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  sir,  what  your  meaning  may 
be,  by  saying  he  had  as  much  reputation  as  he  deserved  j  he  deserved 
much,  and  he  hod  much. 

"Gifl,  Why  surely.  Dr.  Johnson,  hia  merit  was  in  small  things 
only,  be  had  none  of  those  qualities  that  make  a  real  great  man. 

"  John,  Sir,  I  ns  little  understand  what  your  meaning  may  be  when 
you  speak  of  the  qualities  that  make  a  great  man ;  it  is  a  vague  term. 
Oarrick  was  no  common  man ;  a  man  above  the  common  size  of  men 
luay  surely,  without  any  great  impropriety,  be  called  a  great  man.  In 
my  opinion  he  has  very  reasonably  fulfilled  the  prophecy  which  he  once 
reminded  me  of  having  made  to  his  mother,  when  she  aaked  me  how 
Utde  David  went  on  at  school,  that  I  should  say  to  her,  that  he  would 
come  to  be  hanged,  or  come  to  be  a  great  man.  Xo,  sir,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  same  qualities,  united  with  virtue  or  with 
vice,  make  a  hero  or  a  rogue,  a  great  general  or  a  highwayman.  Now 
Garrick,  we  are  surcj  was  never  hanged,  and  in  regard  to  his  being 
a  great  man,  you  muiit  take  the  whole  man  together.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered in  how  many  things  Garrick  excelled  in  which  every  man  de- 
sires to  excel:  setting  aside  his  excellence  as  an  actor,  in  which  he  is 
acknowledged  to  be  um-ivalled ;  a^  a  man,  as  a  poet,  as  a  convivial 
companion,  you  will  find  but  few  his  equals,  and  none  his  superior. 
Ab  b  man,  he  was  kind,  friendly,  benevolent,  and  generous. 

"  Gib.  Of  Garrick's  generosity  I  never  heard ;  I  understood  his 
character  to  be  totally  the  reverse,  and  that  he  was  reckoned  to  have 
loved  money. 

"John.  That  he  loved  money,  nobody  will  dispute;  who  docs 
not?  but  if  you  mean,  by  loving  money,  that  he  was  parsimonious 
to  a  fault,  sir,  you  have  been  misinformed.  To  Poote,  and  such 
■caundrels,  who  circulated  those  reports,  to  such  profligate  spend- 
thrifts prudence  is  meanness,  and  economy  is  avarice.  That  Garrick, 
in  early  youth,  was  brought  up  in  strict  habits  of  economy  I  believe, 
and  tliat  they  were  necessary,  I  have  heard  from  himself;  to  suppose 
that  Garrick  might  inadvertently  act  from  this  habit,  and  be  saving 
in  small  things,  can  be  no  wonder ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  at  the' 
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same  time,  that  if  he  was  frugal  by  habit,  he  was  liberal  from  pvin- 
ciple ;  that  when  he  acted  from  reflection  he  did  what  his  fortune 
enabled  him  to  do,  and  what  was  expected  from  such  a  fortune.  I 
remember  no  instance  of  David's  parsimony  but  once>  when  he  stoi^ied 
Mrs.  Woffington  from  replenishing  the  tea-pot;  it  was  already,  be  said, 
as  red  as  blood ;  and  this  instance  is  doubtful,  and  happened  many 
years  ago.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  I  observed  no  blamable  par- 
simony in  David ;  his  table  was  elegant  and  even  splendid ;  his  house 
both  in  town  and  country,  his  equipage,  and  I  think  ail  his  habits  ci 
life,  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  who  had  acquired 
great  riches.  In  regard  to  his  generosity,  which  you  seem  to  ques- 
tion, I  shall  only  say,  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  would  apply  with 
more  confidence  of  success,  for  the  loan  of  two  hundred  pounds  to 
assist  a  common  friend,  than  to  David,  and  this  too  with  very  litUe, 
if  any,  probability  of  its  being  repaid. 

"  Gib.  You  were  going  to  say  something  of  him  as  a  writer — yoo 
don't  rate  him  very  high  as  a  poet. 

"John.  Sir,  a  man  may  be  a  respectable  poet  without  beii^  a 
Homer,  as  a  man  may  be  a  good  player  without  being  a  Garrick. 
In  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry,  in  the  appendages  of  the  drama,  he 
was,  if  not  the  first,  in  the  very  first  class.  He  had  a  readiness  and 
facility,  a  dexterity  of  mind  that  appeared  extraordinary  even  to  men 
of  experience,  and  who  are  not  apt  to  wonder  from  ignorance.  Writsog 
prologues,  epilogues,  and  epigrams,  he  said  he  considered  as  his  trade, 
and  he  was,  what  a  man  should  be,  always,  and  at  all  times  ready  at 
his  trade.  He  required  two  hours  for  a  prologue  or  epilogue,  and 
Gve  minutes  for  an  epigram.  Once  at  Burke's  table  the  ccmipany 
proposed  a  subject,  and  Garrick  finished  his  epigram  within  the  time; 
the  same  experiment  was  repeated  in  the  garden,  and  with  tfie  same 
success. 

*'GiB.  Garrick  had  some  flippancy  of  parts,  to  be  sure,  and  was 
brisk  and  lively  in  company,  and  by  the  help  of  mimickry  and  story- 
telling, made  himself  a  pleasant  companion ;  but  here  the  whole  world 
gave  the  superiority  to  Foote,  and  Garrick  himself  appears  to  have 
felt  as  if  his  genius  was  rebuked  by  the  superior  powers  of  Foote. 
It  has  been  often  observed,  that  Garrick  never  dared  to  enter  intt> 
competition  with  him,  but  was  content  to  act  an  under  part  to  bring 
Foote  out. 

*'  John.  That  this  conduct  of  Garrick's  might  be  interpreted  by  the 
gross  minds  of  Foote  and  his  friends,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  encounter 
him,  I  can  easily  imagine.  Of  the  natural  superiority  of  Garrick  over 
Foote,  this  conduct  is  an  instance ;  he  disdained  entering  into  Com- 
petition with  such  a  fellow,  and  made  him  the  buffoon  of  the  com- 
pany ;  or,  as  you  say,  brought  him  out.  And  what  was  at  last  brought 
out  but  coarse  jests  and  vulgar  merriment,  indecency  and  impie^,  a 


relation  of  events  whicli,  upon  tlie  face  of  tliem,  could  never  have 
happened,  characters  grossly  conceived  and  as  coarsely  represented  ? 
Foote  was  even  no  mimick ;  lie  went  out  of  himself,  it  ig  true,  but 
without  goiaj;  into  another  man  ;  he  was  excelled  by  Garrick  even  in 
this,  whicli  is  considered  as  Foote 's  greatest  excellence.  Garrick, 
besidea  his  exact  imitalioa  of  the  voice  and  gesture  of  his  original,  tu 
a  degree  of  refinement  of  which  Foote  had  no  conception,  exhibited 
the  mind  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the  person  imitated.  Besides, 
Garrick  confined  bis  powers  within  the  limits  of  decency;  he  hod  a 
character  to  preserve,  Foote  had  none.  By  Foote's  buifoonery  and 
broad-faced  merriment,  private  friendship,  public  decency,  and  every 
thing  estimable  amongst  men,  were  trod  under  foot.  We  all  know 
the  difference  of  their  reception  in  the  world.  No  man,  however 
high  in  rank  or  literature,  but  was  proud  to  know  Garrick,  and  was 
glad  to  have  him  at  hie  table ;  no  man  ever  considered  or  treated  Gar- 
rick as  a  player ;  he  may  be  said  to  have  stepped  out  of  his  own  rank 
into  a  higher,  and  by  raising  himself,  he  raiseil  the  rank  of  Ikis  pro- 
fession. At  a  convivial  tabic  his  exhilarating  powers  were  unrivalled  ; 
he  was  lively,  entertaining,  quick  in  discerning  the  ridicule  of  life^ 
and  as  ready  in  representing  it;  and  on  graver  subjects  there  were 
t^w  topics  in  which  he  could  not  bear  his  part.  It  is  injurious  to  the 
character  of  GarricJc  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  Foote. 
That  Foote  was  admitted  sometimea  into  good  company  (to  do  the 
man  what  credit  I  can)  I  will  allow,  but  then  it  was  merely  to  play 
tricks:  Foote's  merriment  was  that  of  a  buffoon,  and  Garrick's  that 
of  a  gentleman. 

"  Gib.  I  have  been  told,  on  the  contrary,  that  Garrick  in  company 
had  not  the  easy  manners  of  a  gentleman. 

"John.  Sir,  I  don't  know  what  you  may  have  been  told,  or  what 
your  ideas  may  be,  of  the  manners  of  gentlemen :  Garrick  hud  no  vul. 
garity  in  bis  manners ;  it  is  true  Garrick  had  not  the  airiness  of  a  foyt, 
nor  did  he  assume  an  affected  indiRerence  to  what  was  passing;  he  did 
not  lounge  from  the  table  to  the  window,  and  from  thence  to  the  fire. 
Of  wliiUt  you  were  addressing  your  discourse  to  him,  turn  from  you 
and  talk  to  bis  next  neighbour,  or  give  any  indication  that  he  woa 
tired  of  your  company ;  if  such  manners  form  your  ideas  of  a  fine; 
gentleman,  Garrick  certainly  had  them  not. 

"  Gib.  I  mean  that  Garrick  was  more  overawed  by  the  presence  of 
the  great,  and  more  obsequious  to  rank,  than  Foote,  who  considered 
himself  as  their  equal,  and  treated  them  with  the  same  familiarity  as 
they  treated  each  otiier. 

"John-.  He  did  so,  and  what  did  tlie  fellow  get  by  it?  The  gross- 
ness  of  his  mind  prevented  him  from  seeing  that  this  familiarity  was 
merely  suffered  as  they  would  play  with  a  dog;  he  got  no  ground  by 
Affecting  to  call  peers  by  their  surnames ;  the  foolish  fellow  fancied 
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that  lowering  them  was  raiting  himself  to  their  level;  this  tdStcXadaa 
of  familiarity  with  the  great,  this  childish  amhition  of  momentary 
exaltation  obtained  by  the  neglect  of  those  ceremoniea  which  cuetan 
has  established  as  the  barriers  between  one  order  of  society  and  an* 
other,  only  showed  his  folly  and  meanuase ;  he  did  not  aee  that  by 
encroaching  on  others'  dignity,  he  pats  himedf  in  their  power  eithor 
to  be  repelled  with  helpless  indignity,  or  endured  by  demeacy  and 
condescension.  Oarrick,  by  paying  due  respect  to  rank,  respected 
himsdf ;  what  he  gave  was  retnmed,  and  what  was  returned  h»  kept 
ibr  ever ;  his  advancement  was  on  firm  ground,  he  waa  reoogniaed  in 
public  as  well  as  respected  in  private,  and  as  no  man  was  ever  more 
courted  and  better  received  by  the  public,  so  no  man  waa  ever  less 
spoiled  by  its  flattery:  Oarrick  continued  advancing  to  the  last,  till 
he  had  acquired  every  advantage  that  high  birth  or  title  could  bestow, 
except  the  precedence  of  going  into  a  room ;  but  when  he  was  theK, 
he  was  treated  with  as  much  attention  as  the  first  man  at  t&e  table. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Oarrick,  that  he  never  laid  any  daim  to  this 
distinction ;  it  was  as  voluntarily  allowed  as  if  it  had  been  his  birth- 
right. In  this,  I  confess,  I  looked  on  David  with  some  degree  of  envy, 
not  so  much  for  the  respect  he  received,  as  for  the  manner  of  ita  being 
acquired;  what  fell  into  his  lap  unsought,  I  have  been  fiirced  to 
claim.  I  began  the  world  by  fighting  my  way.  There  waa  some- 
thing about  me  that  invited  insult,  or  at  least  a  disposition  to  n^ect, 
and  I  was  equally  disposed  to  repel  insult  and  to  claim  attention,  and 
I  fear  continue  too  much  in  this  disposition  now  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary; I  receive  at  present  as  much  favour  as  I  have  a  right  to  expect 
I  am  not  one  oC  the  complainers  of  the  neglect  of  merit. 

"  OiB.  Your  pretensions.  Dr.  Johnson,  nobody  will  dispute  ;  I  can- 
not place  Oarrick  on  the  same  footing :  your  reputation  will  continue 
increasing  afler  your  death,  when  Oarrick  will  be  totally  fbrgot;  you 
will  be  for  ever  considered  as  a  classic 

"  John.  Enough,  sir,  enough ;  the  company  would  be  better  pleased 
to  see  us  quarrel  than  bandying  compliments. 

*'  OiB.  But  you  must  allow.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  Oarrick  was  too 
much  a  slave  to  fame,  or  rather  to  the  mean  ambition  of  living  wi^ 
the  great,  terribly  afraid  ot* making  himself  cheap  even  with  them; 
by  which  he  debarred  himself  of  much  pleasant  Bodety.  Employing 
80  much  attention,  and  so  much  management  upon  such  little  thhigs, 
implies,  I  think,  a  little  mind.  It  was  observed  by  his  friend  Oohnan, 
that  he  never  went  into  company  but  with  a  plot  how  to  get  out  of 
it ;  he  was  every  minute  called  out,  and  went  off  or  returned  as  there 
was  or  was  not  a  probability  of  his  shining. 

'*  John.  In  regard  to  his  mean  ambition,  as  you  call  it,  e£  Uving 
with  the  great,  what  was  the  boast  of  Pope,  and  is  eveiy  man's  widi, 
can  be  no  reproach  to  Oarrick ;  he  who  says  he  despises  it  knows  ha 
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lies.  That  Garrick  husbanded  his  lame,  the  fame  which  he  bod 
justljr  acquired  botli  at  the  theatre  and  at  the  table,  is  not  denied ; 
but  where  is  the  blame  mther  in  the  one  or  the  other,  of  leaving  aa 
little  as  he  could  to  chance  P  Besidea,  sir,  consider  what  you  have 
said  :  you  firxt  deny  Garrick's  pretensions  to  fame,  and  then  accuse 
him  of  too  great  an  attention  to  preserve  what  he  never  possessed, 

"Gi».  1  don't  underijtand 

"  JoBM.  Sir,  I  can't  help  that, 

"  Gib.  Well,  but.  Dr.  Johnson,  yoo  will  not  vindicate  him  in  his 
over  and  above  attention  to  his  fame,  his  inordinate  desire  to  exhibit 
himself  to  new  men,  like  a  coquette,  ever  seeking  after  new  conquest*, 
to  the  total  neglect  of  old  friends  and  admirers ; — 

'  Be  (htc*  ofl'  bli  fcieada  lite  ■  huDUitma  hit  imck,' 

always  looking  out  for  new  game. 

"John.  When  you  quoted  the  line  from  Ooldsmith,  you  ought,  in 
fairness,  to  have  gii'en  what  followed: — 

'  He  knew  vhen  he  ptoucd  he  could  ahUde  them  hack  ;' 

which  implies  at  least  that  he  possessed  a  power  over  other  men's 
minds  approaching  to  fascination ;  but  consider,  sir,  what  is  to  be 
done;  here  is  a  man  whom  every  other  man  dtsired  to  know.  Gar- 
rick  could  not  receive  and  cultivate  all,  according  to  each  man's  con- 
ception of  his  own  value :  we  are  all  apt  enough  to  consider  ourselves 
OB  possessing  a  right  to  be  excepted  from  the  common  crowd ;  besides, 
sir,  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  which 
we  all  so  irresistibly  feel  and  practise ;  we  all  make  a  greater  exertion 
of  the  presence  of  new  men  than  old  acquaintance  ;  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  Garrick  divided  his  attention  among  so  many,  that  but  little 
was  left  to  the  shore  of  any  individual;  like  the  extension  and  dis- 
sipation  of  water  into  dew,  there  was  not  quantity  united  sufficiently 
to  quench  any  man's  thirst;  but  this  is  the  inevitable  state  of  things: 
Garrick,  no  more  than  another  man,  could  unite  what,  in  their  natLU-es, 
are  incompatible. 

"  Gib,  But  Garrick  not  only  was  excluded  by  this  means  from  real 
frienibhip,  but  accused  of  treating  those  whom  he  called  fiiendswith 
insincerity  and  double  dealings, 

"John.  Sir,  it  is  not  true;  bis  character  in  that  respect  is  mis- 
understood :  Garrick  was,  to  be  sure,  very  ready  in  promising,  but 
he  intended  at  that  time  to  fulfil  his  promise ;  he  intended  no  deceit : 
his  politeness  or  his  good  nature,  cJl  it  which  you  will,  made  him 
unwilling  to  deny ;  he  wanted  the  courage  to  say  No  even  to  unreason- 
able demands.  This  was  the  great  error  of  his  life:  by  raising  ex- 
pectations which  he  did  not,  perhaps  could  not  gratify,  he  made  many 
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enemies ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered^  that  thia  errcnr  pro-^ 
ceeded  from  the  same  cause  which  produced  many  of  his  yirtues. 
Friendships  from  warmth  of  temper  too  suddenly  taken  up^  and  too 
Tiolent  to  conttnue,  ended  as  they  were  like  to  do^  in  disappointment ; 
enmity  succeeded  disappointment;  his  friends  became  his  enemies; 
and  those  having  been  fostered  in  his  bosom,  well  knew  his  sensibility 
to  reproach,  and  they  took  care  that  he  should  be  amply  supplied 
with  such  bitter  potions  as  they  were  capable  of  administering ;  their 
impotent  efforts  he  ought  to  have  despised,  but  he  felt  them ;  nor  did 
he  affect  insensibility. 

"  Gib.  And  that  sensibility  probably  shortened  his  life. 

"  John.  No,  sir,  he  died  of  a  disorder  of  which  you  or  any  other 
man  may  die,  without  being  killed  by  too  much  sensibility. 

"  Gib.  But  you  will  allow,  however,  that  this  sensibility,  those  fine 
feelings,  made  him  the  great  actor  he  was. 

''  John.  This  is  all  cant,  fit  only  for  kitchen  wenches  and  chamber^ 
maids :  Garrick's  trade  was  to  represent  passion,  not  to  feel  it.  Ask 
Re3molds  whether  he  felt  the  distress  of  Count  Hugolino  when  he 
drew  it. 

**  Gib.  But  surely  he  feels  the  passion  at  the  moment  he  is  repre- 
senting it. 

'*  John.  About  as  much  as  Punch  feels.  That  Gkurrick  himself 
gave  into  this  foppery  of  feelings  I  can  easily  believe ;  but  he  knew 
at  the  same  time  that  he  lied.  He  might  think  it  right  as  far  ^  I 
know,  to  have  what  fools  imagined  he  ought  to  have;  but  it  is  amazing 
that  any  one  should  be  so  ignorant  as  to  think  that  an  actor  will  risk 
his  reputation  by  depending  on  the  feelings  that  shall  be  excited  in 
the  presence  of  two  hundred  people,  on  the  repetition  of  certain  words 
which  he  has  repeated  two  hundred  times  before  in  what  actors  call 
their  study.  No,  sir,  Garrick  lefl  nothing  to  chance ;  every  gesture, 
every  expression  of  countenance,  and  variation  of  voice,  was  settled  in 
his  closet  before  he  set  his  foot  upon  the  stage  *." 

>  [This  is  conformable  with  the  opinion  of  Grimm  and  Diderot,  and  with  the  admission 
of  Mr.  Kemble ;  but  it  must  not  be  understood  too  literally.  A  great  actor  prqiaxts 
in  his  study,  positions,  attitudes,  the  particular  mode  of  uttoing  certain  passages,  and 
even  the  tone  which  is  to  be  adopted  ;  and  having  once  asoertainecU  both  by  thought  and 
•zperience,  what  is  best,  he  will  naturally  adhere  to  that,  however  often  he  may-  play  the 
part ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  merit  of  a  great  thcAUical 
exhibition  which  is  not  reducible  to  any  rule,  and  which  depends,  not  only  on  the  general 
powers  of  the  performer,  but  on  his  health,  his  spirits,  and  other  personal  drcurostancea 
of  the  moment  which  may  tend  to  encourage  or  restrain  his  powers.  And  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  although  no  actor  ever  fancies  himsdf  Othdlo,  or  any  actress  Calista, 
yet  that  the  unpremeditated  emotions  last  alluded  to  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  charm 
whidi  distinguishes  on  the  stage  excellence  from  fn«<2<ocH/y.~-ED.] 


j^ Argument  against  a  prosecution  by  tbe  Procurators 
of  Edinburgh  against  the  publisher  of  a  libel,  referred  to 
in  p,  504.] 

"  All  injury  is  either  of  the  person,  the  fortune^  or  the  fame.  Now 
it  is  a  certain  thing,  it  \a  proverbially  known,  that  a  jrsl  breaks  no 
bones.  They  never  have  gained  half-a-crown  less  in  the  whole  pro- 
fessinn  since  this  mischievous  paragraph  has  appeared ;  and,  as  to 
their  reputation,  what  is  their  reputation  but  an  instrument  of  getting 
money?  If,  therefore,  they  have  lost  no  money,  the  question  upon 
reputation  may  l>e  answered  hy  a  very  old  position, — De  mimmis  non 
mrat  prtelor. 

"  Whether  there  wan,  or  was  not,  an  animus  injuriandi  is  not  worth 
inqiiiiiTig,  if  no  injuria  can  be  provetl.  But  the  truth  is,  there  was 
no  animui  injiirioii'li.  it  was  only  an  animus  irrilanili',  which,  hap- 
pening to  be  exercised  upon  a  fftmts  irritabile,  produced  unexpected 
violence  of  resentmenL  Their  irritability  arose  only  from  on  opinion 
of  their  own  importance,  and  their  delight  in  tlieir  new  exaltation. 
What  might  have  been  l)ome  by  a  proraralor,  coidd  not  be  borne 
by  a  solicitor.  Your  lordships  well  know  that  hoaorea  mutant  more*. 
Titles  and  dignities  play  strongly  on  the  fancy.  As  a  madman  is  apt 
to  think  himself  grown  suddenly  great,  so  he  that  grows  suddenly 
great  is  apt  to  borrow  a  little  from  the  madninii.  To  co-operate  with 
their  resentment  would  be  to  prmuote  their  frenry  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  guess  to  what  they  might  proceed,  if  to  the  new  title  of  solicitor 
should  be  added  the  elation  of  victory  and  triumph. 

"  We  consider  your  lordships  tm  the  protectors  of  our  rights,  and 
the  guardians  of  our  virtues  ;  but  believe  it  not  included  in  your  high 
office,  that  you  should  flatter  our  vices,  or  solace  our  vanitj- ;  and,  aa 
vanity  only  dict^ites  this  jirosecution,  it  !*  humbly  hoped  your  lord- 
ships will  disniiss  it. 

"  If  every  attempt,  howeier  light  or  ludicrous,  lo  lessen  another's 
r^nitadon,  is  to  be  pimished  by  a  judicial  sentence,  what  punishment 
can  be  sufficiently  severe  for  him  who  attempts  to  diminish  the  re- 
putation of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  by  reclaiming  upon  a  cause 
already  determineil,  without  any  change  in  the  state  of  the  question  ? 
Does  it  not  imply  hopes  that  the  judges  will  change  their  opinion  } 
Is  not  uncertainty  and  inconstancy  in  the  highest  degree  disreputable 

',  lie  having  fuiind  in  Bliick>U)r,E  ihui  lo 

M  fll 
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to  a  court  ?  Does  it  not  suppose^  that  the  former  judgment  was 
temerarious  or  negligent  ?  Does  it  not  lessen  the  confidence  of  the 
publick  ?  Will  it  not  be  said  thatyi»  est  out  imcognUum  ami  vagum  ?  and 
will  not  the  consequence  be  drawn^  misera  est  servitus  ?  Will  not  the 
rules  of  action  be  obscure  ?  Will  not  he  who  knows  himself  wronged 
to-day^  hope  that  the  courts  of  justice  will  think  him  right  to-morrow? 
Surely,  mj  lords,  these  are  attempts  of  dangerous  tendency^  whict^ 
the  solicitors,  as  men  versed  in  the  law^  should  have  foreseen  and 
avoided.  It  was  natural  for  an  ignorant  printer  to  appeal  from  the 
lord  ordinary;  but  from  lawyers,  the  descendants  of  lawyers,  who 
have  practised  for  three  hundred  years,  and  have  now  raised  them- 
selves to  a  higher  denomination,  it  might  be  expected  that  they  should 
know  the  reverence  due  to  a  judicial  determination ;  and^  having  been 
once  dismissed,  should  sit  down  in  silence." 


No.  V. 

COKRESPONDENCE  * 

Between  Miss  Boothby*  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

[Referred  to  in  vol.  i.  p.  51,  vol.  ill.  p.  516,  vol.  iv. 
p.  427.] 


Preface 


QO/"  Mr,  Richard  Wright,  surgeon  in  Lichfield,  the  original  editor  of  the 
little  volume  containing  Dr.  Johnsons  notes  of  his  early  life^  and  the 
correspondence  with  Miss  Boothby.~^ 

It  will  be  expected,  that  the  editor  of  the  following  curious  and 
interesting  pages  should  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  MSS.  came  into  his  possession. 

>  [The  Editor  had  originally  intended  to  haye  given  only  a  selection  (itee  toL  m. 

E.  516)  of  Miss  Boothby*8  letters,  but  as  the  little  volume  in  which  they  were  pub- 
shed,  by  R.  Phillips,  1805,  (^ee  v.  L  p.  51),  is  now  become  scarce ;  and  as  the  whole 
affiir  is  a  curious  episode  in  Dr.  Johnson's  history,  the  Editor  has,  on  reconaidcratioa, 
preserved  the  entire  correspondence — £o.] 

*  [Miss  Hill  Boothby  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Brook  Boothby  and  his  second  lady, 
Elizabeth  Fiuherbert.  Mr.  Boothby  was  the  son  of  Sir  William,  the  second  baronet, 
by  Miss  Hill  Brooke,  and  the  father  of  Sir  Brooke,  the  fourth  baronet.  Miss  Boothby 
was  above  a  year  older  than  Dr.  Johnson.  Though  her  mother's  name  was  Fitzherbcrt, 
she  was  but  distantly  related  to  the  Tissiogton  family.  She  was  attached  to  Mrs.  Fitt- 
herbert  by  an  enthusiastic  and  spiritualized  friendship,  and  on  her  death  Mias  Boothby 
devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her  six  children.  The  Rev.  Bichard  OraveSy  author  of 
the  Spiritual  Quixote,  was  for  some  time  domestic  chaplain  at  Tiatingtoo^  and  ••  ray 
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Mr.  Boswfll,  iti  his  admirable  Life  of  Dr.  Jolinson,  thus  obwrves  i 
"  The  consideration  of  tlie  numerous  papers  of  which  lie  wsb  pos- 
Bessed  veema  to  have  struck  Johnson's  mind  witli  a  sudden  anxiety  ; 
and,  as  thpy  were  in  great  tonfusiim,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
he  had  not  intrusted  some  faithful  and  discreet  person  with  tlie  care 
and  fielection  of  them  ;  instead  of  which  he,  in  a  precipitate  manner, 
burnt  masses  of  tliem,  as  I  should  apprehend,  with  little  regard  to 

discrimination Two  very   valuable  articles,  1  am  sure,  we 

have  lost,  which  were  two  quarto  volumes,  containing  a  full,  fair, 
and  most  particular  account  of  his  own  life,  from  his  earlieBt  re- 
collection'." 

It  does  not  appear  thai  the  MS.,  from  which  the  following  short 
account  of  Dr.  Jolmnon's  Early  Life  in  copied,  was  one '  of  the  two 
volumes  to  which  Boswell  alludes ;  although  it  is  evident,  from  his 
enumeration  of  particular  dates  in  the  blank  pages  of  the  l>ook,  that 
he  intcniled  to  have  liuiBhed  these  Annals,  according  to  this  plan, 
with  tlia  same  minuteness  of  description,  in  every  circumstance  and 

This  volume  was  among  tliat  mass  of  papers  which  were  ordered  to 
be  committed  to  the  flames  a  few  days  before  his  denth,  thirty-two 
page«  of  which  were  torn  out  by  himself  and  destroyed  ;  the  contents 
of  those  which   remain   are   here  given  with   (iilehty  and  exactness, 

vawrabic  aod  amiable  friend,  I^ril  Sl  Htlriu,  informs  me.  itrscrihcd  in  thai  nnvcl  Ihc 
nevenl  membets  of  iJial  funiily.  mnd  ihcir  visiter",  wilh  gn-al  nccuracy.  I(  may  be  a* 
wdl  la  pri.'serve  here  the  key  *)iich  Lord  Hi.  tlelena  haa  given  inc  to  tlic  i^haricten 
iatroduced  Into  ihe  novel : 

Sir  WiUiam  Foneilcr  .  .       Mi.  FiUherbcrt. 

Ijdy  Foireslec  Mr*.  FiUhtrbcrl. 

Lord .  .  UP.McvuJIiKsq.orilrndley  Park, 

Mn.  F.-a  fatlicr. 

KiUf  ForrotLer  .  .       Cai1icrinePiliherbcrt,afWrwatdaMn. 

iViH  Smt.il.ill .  .  MJKllitl  lionihb]'. 

Colanel  Rappee  .  C"lonrl  Dtanc- 

Bob  Tench  Mr.  NicWai  Tliomhill. 

Voung  Ttiniilur  Mr  ('.  Prall,  aftcrwardi  Loni  Cam- 

E>en  Uw  inferioi  cbataclL-n  wctc  ilrawn  rtnm  ihc  life.  The  jicoblle  barber  <>>U  ant 
DaiDcl  Shiplej ;  Oeorgc,  Ihe  buUer,  WR.1  John  IjBlham ;  and  Molly,  ihe  htdy'i  maid, 
>aa  Marj  Eldws,  aflcrwdi  married  to  l>uluni ;  Wililgooae,  ibc  hero,  wu  nippnacd 
to  ba  apoTUait  of  Mr.  (trarca'i  ovn  brother  ;  and  Lord  1^1.  Hclcni  addk,  llnl  aJlhou|;li 
Ow  ■utlicr,  to  hcigliiro  the  contrul  beloeen  him  and  his  brother,  docribra  himself  aa  a 
ifittiMg  partnu,  he  was  rcnlljr  no  tuch  ihin)[,  boi,  on  the  contnrj,  n  wonhy  and  eon- 
rdentioni  parinh  priest.     There  ii  an  acrmiDI  of  him  in  Ihe  "  Public  Characters"  Ibr 

IBM) See  ante,  *al.  iii.  p.  213,  where  Mr.  OniTes  ii  ctTaacouKJf  aiated  lo  have  been 

■  tuler  in  Mi.  Fltiherbert'*  familr.  fie  «u  the  miniiler  of  the  pariah,  attd  Mled  at 
doincatie  chaplain — Ed.  ] 

'  Foil,  vol.  I.  p,  3lD_«'RIOHT. 

<  [  tl  certainly  waa  nol.  Mr.  Wriglil's  book  iru,  he  tells  as,  half  diatroyeil  nn  the 
lit  Ucc.  I7II4.  and  the  i*o  voliinica  atludnl  to  wcse  tafv  in  Sii  J.  Hawking'*  piHkct 
on  the  dlh  [poil,  voL  r.  p.  33t>.>— £d.] 
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FrmcU  Barber^  his  black  aenrant,  nnwOling  that  all  tfie  MSS.  of  his 
lUiiatrioiis  master  should  be  utterlj  loat,  preserved  these  relics  from 
the  flames.  By  purchase  from  Barber's  widow  they  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  editor  ^ 

Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance  with  Miss  Hill  Boothby,  aunt  of  Sir 
Brooke  Boothby^  commenced  at  Ashbourne,  between  the  years  1737 
and  I7i0,  when  he  was  upon  a  visit  at  Ashbourne  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Taylor*.  As  an  evidence  of  the  value  which  he  set  upon  the  letters 
that  he  received  from  her,  he  numbered  them,  wrote  the  dates  upon 
them,  and  had  them  bound  together  in  one  volume.  His  intimacy 
and  correspondence  with  Miss  H.  Boothby  were  uninterruptedly  con- 
tinued till  her  death. 

To  say  that  these  letters  do  credit  to  the  understanding  of  that  lady 
is  faint  praise.  Dr.  Johnson  himself  said  of  her,  that ''  she  had  the 
best  understanding  he  ever  met  with  in  any  human  being '.^ 

As  they  betray  no  family  secrets,  but  contain  reflections  upon  serious 
and  literary  subjects,  and  display  with  what  benevolent  ardour  Dr. 
Johnson  valued  her  friendship,  they  form  an  interesting  and  proper 
appendage  to  this  little  tract.  The  Doctor's  letters  to  Miss  Boothby 
are  printed  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Collection,  and  in  Boswell's  Life  of 
him*. 


*  [So  far  relates  to  the  Early  Life^  which  is  contained  in  the  first  32  pages  of  Mr. 
Wright* s  little  volume,  and  which  (except  a  few  obsenradons  on  some  school  books) 
is  inserted  in  different  parts  of  the  first  volume  of  this  edition  :  what  foUowi  relates  to 
the  correspondence  with  Miss  Boothby. — Ed.] 

«  [This  suitement  is  founded  on  the  assertion  of  an  anonymous  lady,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Boswell  {antCf  v.  i.  p*  51),  of  the  correctness  of  which  the  Editor  had  already  expressed 
his  suspicion ;  but  he  now,  on  farther  consideration,  disbelieves  most,  if  not  all,  the 
particulars  of  that  statement.  It  appears  certain  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  h  ave  London 
between  1737  and  1740.  Mrs.  Fitzherbcrt  was  not  married  till  1744.  The  first  of  Miss 
Boothby*s  letters,  dated  1753,  seems  to  prove  that  her  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson 
was  then  recent-  it  is  certainly  her  Jlrst  letter  to  him.  Lord  St.  Helens  docs  not  re- 
collect to  have  heard  how  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance  with  his  parents  b^gan,  but  thinks 
it  not  improbable  that  Dr.  Lawrence,  who  had  married  a  Derbyshire  lady,  may  have 
been  the  original  link  of  acquaintance ;  and  it  appears  likely,  from  several  passages  of 
these  letters,  that  it  was  in  his  tociety  that  Miss  Boothby,  on  coming  to  town  in  1753, 
made  Johnson^s  acquaintance.  That  the  acquaintance  was  not  nuule  in  early  life,  and 
in  Derbyshire,  seems  clear,  and  that  Johnson  never  was  at  Mr.  Fitzherbert^s  seat  is 
almost  certain.  If  he  had  had  any  local  knowledge  of  it,  we  should  not  find  Miss  Boothby 
telling  him  that  she  was  <<  then  at  Tissington,  near  Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire  ;*'  nor  is 
it  probable,  if  Johnson  had  got  acquainted  with  Miss  Bouthby  while  he  was  on  a  visit 
with  Dr.  Taylor  at  Ashbourne,  that  there  should  be  no  allusion  to  Dr.  Taylor,  or  to 
Ashbourne,  or  to  any  such  previous  acquaintance  in  the  whole  of  this  conrespoodence. 
Indeed,  it  seems  clear,  from  the  history  of  Dr.  JohnsonV  own  life,  that  he  had  not  been 
down  to  Staffordshire,  or  Derbyshire,  from  1737  till  after  his  mother*8  death  in  1759, 
nor  even,  the  Editor  believes,  till  after  the  grant  of  his  pension  in  1762.— Ed.] 

s  [Another  gross  error  of  Mr.  Wright:  Johnson  said  this,  not  of  MUs  Boothbyy  bat 
of  Mrs,  rUihcrhcrt.     See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  51. — Ed.] 

4  [Only  one  of  his  letters  is  published  by  Mr.  Boswell,  ^  the  merits  of  the  others  not 
being,**  said  he,  (an^,  vol.  iv.  p.  426.  n.)  ^*  so  apparent.*'  The  truth  probably  was, 
that  Boswell  thought  they  were  written  in  a  style  that  might  affind  some  loope  to 
ridicule  or  misrepresentatioo  ogainst  his  revered  ixie&d.^ED.] 


SPPENDIX: 


The  orifpnal  MSS.  are  depnuited  in  the  muBeum  of  antiquitiei  and 
natural  curiosities,  belonging  to  the  editor;  which  is  open  to  the  in- 
tpection  of  the  public. 

LfchGeld,  Sd  March,  lOOd. 
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•■MISS  BOOTHBV  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  30ih  July,  1763. 
"  Sm, — I  ftssure  you  I  esteemed  your  request  to  write  to  and  hear 
from  me,  as  an  honour  done  me,  anil  received  your  letter  with  much 
pleasure.  Most  people,  and  particularly  a  laily,  would  tremble  at 
taking  up  the  pen  to  reply  to  a  letter  from  Jlr.  Johnson  ;  but  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  experiencing  so  much  candour  and  goodness  in  the 
man,  that  I  have  no  fear  of  the  eminent  genius,  extensive  learning, 
accurate  judgment,  and  every  other  happy  talent  which  distinguish 
and  complete  the  author.  In  a  correspondence  with  you,  sir,  I  am 
confident  1  shall  be  so  far  from  hazarding  any  thing  by  a  discovery 
of  my  literary  poverty,  that  in  this  view  I  shall  be  bo  much  the  more 
a  gainer :  a  desire  to  be  such  will  be  a  motive  sufficient  to  engage 
your  generosity  to  supply  me  out  of  your  large  stock,  as  far  as  I  am 
capable  of  receiving  so  high  an  advantage. 

"  Indeed  you  greatly  overrate  my  poor  capacity  to  follow  the  great 
examples  of  virtue,  which  are  dee])ly  engraven  in  my  heart.  One  ' 
of  the  most  eminent  of  these  you  have  seen,  and  justly  admired  and 
lovtd.  It  is  but  a  faint  ray  of  that  brightness  of  virtue  which  shone 
in  her,  through  every  part  of  her  life,  which  is,  as  by  reflection  only, 
to  be  seen  in  me,  her  unworthy  substitute  in  tlie  care  of  her  dearest 
remains. 

"  Let  me  beg  you  therefore  to  give  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 
Treat  me  as  a  friend,  dear  sir ;  exercise  the  kindest  office  of  one 
towards  me ;  tell  me  my  faults,  and  assist  me  in  rectifying  them.  Do 
not  give  me  the  least  reason  to  doubt  your  sincerity  by  any  thing  that 
bae  the  air  of  compliment.  Female  vanity  has,  I  believe,  no  amall 
share  in  the  increase  of  the  difhculties  you  have  found  in  one  part  of 
your  labours,  I  mean  that  of  explaining  in  your  Dictionary  the  ge- 
nera] and  popular  language.  Yuu  should  therefore  treat  this  vanity 
as  an  enemy,  and  be  very  far  from  throwing  any  temptation  in  its 
way. 

"  I  have  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Lawrence  and  his  family.  They 
have  hearts  like  yours;  and  therefore  I  do  not  wonder  tliey  are 
partial  in  judging  of  me,  who  have  a  friendly  and  grateful  heart. 
You  are  in  the  right :  I  should  have  been  most  heinously  offended,  if 
yon  had  omitted  a  partjcular  inquiry  after  my  dear  charge.     They 

I  [Mn.  PiubdlMit,  vbo  had  died  a  ftw  mtmllK  before Eo.] 
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are  all  sixain  perfect  healthy  and  can  make  as  much  nmae  as  any  six 
children  in  England.  They  amply  reward  all  my  daily  Ubours  for 
them  :  the  eldest  has  her  dear  mother's  disposition  and  capacity.  I 
am  enabled  to  march  on  steadily  with  my  shattered  frame  ;  how  long 
I  think  not  of,  but  cheerfully  wait  for 

*•  Kind  Nature*!  signal  of  retreat* 

whenever  it  pleases  God. 

"  I  hope,  however,  to  see  you  the  author  of  a  Oreat  Dictionary 
before  I  go,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  joining  with  a  whole  nation 
in  your  applause ;  and  when  you  have  put  into  their  hands  the  means 
of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  with  as  much  purity 
and  propriety  as  it  is  capable  of  being  spoken  and  wrote,  give  me 
leave  to  recommend  to  you  your  future  studies  and  labours — ^let 
them  all  be  devoted  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  exemplify  the  true  use  of 
all  languages  and  tongues.  The  vanity  of  all  himian  wishes,  you 
have  finely  and  forcibly  proved ;  what  is  then  left  for  you,  but  to 
seek  after  certain  and  permanent  happiness,  divine  and  eternal  goods, 

(*  These  gocds  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain,*) 

and  with  all  the  great  talents  bestowed  on  you,  to  call  others  to  the  same 
pursuit.  How  should  I  rejoice  to  see  your  pen  wholly  employed 
in  the  glorious  Christian  cause;  inviting  ail  into  the  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness; proving  and  displaying  the  only  paths  to  peace.  Wherever 
you  have  chosen  this  most  interesting  subject  of  religion  in  your 
Ramblers,  I  have  warmly  wished  you  never  to  choose  any  other. 
You  see,  sir,  I  am  much  inclined  to  indulge  the  liberty  you  have 
given  me  of  conversing  with  you  in  this  way.  But  I  will  not  please 
myself  longer  at  the  hazard  of  tiring  you.  One  request,  however,  I 
must  make ;  some  of  those  parts  of  your  life,  which,  you  say,  you 
pass  in  idleness,  pray,  for  the  future,  bestow  on  one  who  has  a  great 
regard  for  you,  will  highly  value  every  testimony  of  your  esteem, 
and  is,  sir,  your  much  obliged  friend  and  humble  servant, 

''  H.  BooTHBr. 


>  [These  six  children  were,  as  Lord  St  Helens  informs  me,  Judith,  bom  1746,  whom 
Miss  Boothby  calls  Miss  Fitzherbert,  a  young  person  of  uncommon  promise,  but  who 
died  in  1758 ;  William,  bom  in  1748,  created  a  baronet  in  1783,  the  father  of  the  pre. 
sent  Sir  Uenry  Fitzhcrbert;  John  and  Thomas,  who  both  died  young ;  Selina,  bom  in 
1751,  married  to  H.  Galley  Knight,  Esq. ;  she  died  in  1823,  leaving  an  only  son,  well 
known  in  the  literary  world ;  and,  lastly,  Lord  St.  Helena  himself,  bora  a  few  weeks 
before  his  nK)ther*s  death,  who  enjoys,  the  editor  is  happy  to  add,  excellent  health,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  elegant  amenity  of  his  manners  and  the  pleasantry  and  acotenesa 
of  his  conversation.  It  is  pleasing  and  consolatory  to  find  in  one  old  enough  to  have 
been  for  thiity  years  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  such  an  example  of  the  meru  tana  in  cor* 
pore  m>m;.->Ki».] 
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"  My  good  wislies  attend  Miss  Willianis  ' .  Mr,  Pitahertwrt  returns 
you  liis  compliments.  We  are  now  at  Tisxington,  near  Aahboume, 
Derbyshire." 

LETTER  II. 

"  Tiwington,  iih  Dec  1753. 

"Deaii  sir, — You  might  be  very  sure  that  something  extraordinary 
and  unnvuidable  must  keep  me  go  long  silent,  to  a  person  whom  from 
every  motive  I  esteem  and  regard,  and  consequently  love  to  coni-erse 
with.  I  will  honestly  own  to  you  likewise,  that  I  was  entremely 
pleased  with  your  letter,  as  one  of  the  prettiest  things  I  ever  read  in 
my  life,  and  longed  to  praise  you  in  reply  to  it,  aa  a  p^oof  of  my  being 
convinced  that,  as  a  (riend,  I  owed  you  this  honest  tribute.  But, 
alas  !  all  my  purposes  of  writing  were  prevented  ;  first,  by  a  scries  of 
family  engagements  and  perplexities,  which  much  affected  me,  and 
lately,  by  what,  I  believe,  is  in  part  the  consequence  of  them,  sickness. 
I  have  a  very  tender  weak  boely,  and  it  is  next  to  a  miracle  it  has 
stood  up  so  long  as  for  seven  months  without  one  day's  confinement 
to  a  room;  but,  on  last  Friday  se'nnight,  a  violent  fit  of  the  colic 
seized  me,  and,  till  yesterday,  disabled  me  from  going  out  of  my  room. 
I  am  now,  thank  God,  recovering,  and  only  low,  weak,  and  languid. 
My  dear  cliildren  have  been  and  are  all  well,  except  some  trifling 
colds  and  little  disorders:  and  for  them  nothing  is  too  hard  to  suffer, 
too  arduous  to  attempt ;  my  confidence  is  strong,  foiuided  on  a  rock  ; 
and  I  am  assured  I  shall  be  supported  for  them,  till  it  pleases  God  to 
raise  them  up  a  better  helper.  O,  certainly,  I  allow  a  friend  may  be 
a  comfort,  and  a  great  one ;  and,  I  assure  you,  dear  sir,  your  last 
kind  notice  of  me  brought  comfort  with  it,  for  which  1  thank  you. 
Please  not  to  mention  any  thing  more  of  me  in  Essex-street,  or  to 
any,  than  lliot  various  engagements  and  sickness  have  made  me  appear 
negligent  I  am  no  complainer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  think  every 
dispensation  of  Providence  a  blessing;  enjoy  the  sweet  portion,  nor 
quarrel  with  the  medicinal  draught,  because  it  is  bitter.  What  I 
have  hinted  to  you,  of  perplexity,  &e.  is  in  the  confidence  of  friend- 
ship. 

"  May  all  your  labours  be  blest  with  success  !  Excuse  my  trembh'ng 
hand,  which  cannot  do  more  at  present  than  assure  you  I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  much  obliged  and  uncere  friend,  ■'  H.  Boothby. 

"Some  acquaintance  of  mine  at  a  distance  will  have  it  that  jou 
sometimes  write  an  Adventurer;  for  this  reason,  because  they  like 
some  of  those  papers  better  than  any,  except  the  Rambtert.  1  have 
not  seen  any.     Pray  tell  me  if  1  must;  for,  if  your  pen  has  any  share 

■  [Hwl  iliere  bctn  an  old  friendehlp,  raniKd  in  Dcrbyihiic,  ihe  inromutian  thu  At 
Fl  ruiJH^ini,  near  AMouriie,  injlcrbtfthiri,  vould  bave  been  quilc  (iipcT< 
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in  them,  I  shall  take  it  ill  to  be  deprived  of  Uie  benefit.    Be  so  good 
as  to  let  me  hear  from  you,  when  you  have  lebure." 

LETTER  m. 

'<  Tissington,  29th  Dec.  1 763. 

"  Dear  sib, — You  very  obligingly  say,  *  Few  are  so  busy  as  not 
to  find  time  to  do  what  they  delight  in  doing.-  That  I  have  been  one 
of  those  few,  my  not  having,  till  now,  found  time  to  answer  your  last 
kind  letter  may  convince  you.  My  indisposition,  and  confinement 
on  that  account,  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  double  my  application 
for  my  little  flock ;  and,  as  my  strength  increased,  I  found  occasions 
to  exercise  its  increase  also ;  so  that  I  really  have  not  had  a  moment 
to  spare.  I  know  you  will  be  better  pleased  to  infer  firom  hence  that 
my  health  is  much  mended,  than  you  would  be  with  the  finest  and 
most  artful  arrangement  of  abstract  reasoning  that  ever  was  penned. 
I  have  been  a  great  moralizer;  and,  perhaps,  if  all  my  speculative 
chains  were  linked  together,  they  would  fill  a  folio  as  large  as  the 
largest  of  those  many  wrote  by  the  philosophical  Duchess  of  New« 
castle,  and  be  just  as  useful  as  her  labours.  But  I  have  wholly  given 
up  all  attempts  of  this  sort,  convinced  by  experience  that  they  could 
at  most  afford  only  a  present  relief.  The  one  remedy  for  all  and  every 
kind  of  sorrow,  the  deeply  experienced  royal  prophet  thus  expresses : 

*' '  In  the  multitude  of  sorrows  which  I  had  in  my  heart,  thy  com- 
forts have  refreshed  my  soul.' 

'  The  sovereign  halm  for  every  heart-felt  wound 
Is  only  in  the  Heavenly  Oilead  found  : 
M'hate*er  the  sage  philosophers  pretend, 
Man's  wisdom  may  awhile  man's  pain  suspend  ; 
But  can  no  more — wisdom  divine  must  cure. 
And  love  inspire,  which  all  things  can  endure.' 

"  As  I  think  I  write  ;  and  express  my  thoughts  in  words  that  first 
offer,  sans  premeditation,  as  you  see.  As  I  have  told  you  before,  I 
write  to  the  friend,  not  to  the  Mr.  Johnson,  who  himself  writes  better 
than  any  man.  I  shall  comply  with  your  request,  and  not  inclose 
this ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  am  conscious  I  have  so  little  claim 
to  a  place  among  your  riches,  that  a  waste  paper  drawer  will  be  a 
much  preparer  one  for  my  poor  productions :  however,  if  they  have 
this  merit,  and  you  regard  them  as  proofs  that  I  much  esteem  you, 
they  will  answer  my  piu^iose,  which  is  that  of  being  regarded  as, 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  and  sincere  friend,  ''  H.  Boothby. 

"  My  jewels  are  all  well. 

''  One  reason  for  my  inclosing  my  former  letters  was  the  not  being 
sure  of  your  right  direction,  but  I  hope  I  have  recollected  one.  You 
have  not  answered  my  question  *  in  my  last  postscript." 

>  [ReUtive  to  the  Mocaturer, — Ed.] 
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LETTER  IV. 

"SBlDidiy,  IClh  Feb.  I7S4. 

"  Dear  sib, — I  could  almost  think  you  liod  been  long  silent'  on 
purpose  that  you  might  make  the  prettiest  refltytions  on  that  uleiice 
imaginable  ;  but  I  know  you  never  need  auxiliaries ;  your  own  powers 
are  on  every  occasion  abundantly  sufficient.  I  come  now  only,  aa  it 
were,  to  call  upon  you  in  a  hurry,  and  to  tell  you  1  am  going  to  the 
Bath.  So  it  is  determined  tor  me.  Lodgings  are  taken  ;  and  on 
Monday  we  are  to  set  out,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  two  eldest  dear  ones, 
and  myseir.  This  cliange  of  place  for  six  or  eight  weeks  I  must  no- 
tify to  you,  for  fear  I  should  be  deprived  of  a  letter  of  yours  a  day 
longer  than  your  own  affairs  make  necessary.  If  nothing  unforeseen 
prevents,  Mrs.  Hill  Booltiby  will  be  found  on  /he  Soulh  Parade,  Bath, 
by  a  letter  directed  there,  after  the  nest  week,  for  we  shall  travel 
slowly. 

"  I  will  add  a  few  more  words,  though  I  am  very  busy,  and  a  very 
few  will  fully  show  my  thoughts  on  moraliCff.  The  Saviour  of  the 
world,  truth  itself  says,  '  He  came  ml  lo  dextroy  the  law,  but  lo  fulfil  it.' 

"  I  wonder  not  at  your  hesitating  to  import  a  secret  to  a  woman ; 
but  am  the  more  obliged  to  you  for  communicating  it  as  a  secret, 
after  so  hesitating.  Such  a  mark  of  your  deliberate  confidence  shall 
be  strictly  regarded ;  and  I  shall  seek  for  letter  T  -,  that  I  may  read 
with  redoubled  pleasure.  I  want  to  know  when  the  Great  Dictionary 
will  prove  itself  truly  »o,  by  appearing.  Every  thing  that  relates  to 
Mr.  Johnson  has  the  best  wishes  of  a  friendly  heart;  here  i  include 
Airs.  Williams,  and  desire  she  will  accept  her  share,  which  I  am  sure 
she  will  with  pleasure,  on  account  of  my  being,  dear  sir,  your  sincere 
&iend,  and  much  obliged  humble  servant,  "  H.  Buotbby. 

"  P.  S,  As  a  friend  of  yours  and  Dr.  Lf  awrencejs,  and  one  who 
seems  worthy  to  be  such,  I  am  solicitous  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  Dr.  Bathurst*. 

"  Excuse  hurry  and  ita  effects — I  mean  my  healtli  is  very  weak, 
and  I  have  much  to  do." 


<  [It  ii  CTidcnl  that  JohtiNin'i  shire  of  the  comspondcnce  wu  conniderable,  but, 
txeeot  m  few  loiwdi  the  close,  none  of  hii  letlen  ha»e  been  prescried. — Eel 

*  (Sa  sure,  y.  I.  p.  S-IO,  Editor'i  twie.  Thetecui  nolonoer  be  uij  doubt  that  John- 
son wu  (be  author  of  the  piipent  in  the  Adfenlurer  marked  T.,  and  it  Kcmi  probabk^ 
rrnm  Min  Boothbj's  empbatic  Ktatement,  that  ihc  will  read  (hem  with  reioiMti  pis. 
nire,  that  Johaion  buA  tnld  ha  (hot  thnr  common  friend.  Dr.  Balhuni.  had  mtik  in. 
tereat  in  ihcM  paperi.  This  Bupporis  tin.  Wiltinnii'i  version,  to  which  Johnson  him- 
Klf  Asiented,  though  ii  don  not  explain  how  Johnion,  diitreiaed  ax  he  was,  could  affbid 
in  transfer  to  Dr.  Italhunt  the  proHti  of  hii  laboun. — Ko.] 

1  [This  and  (he  pieecdiDi;  paragraph!  confirm  the  idea  that,  at  Dr.  LawrCOte't,  she 
liad  bccunic  icquHnUd  with  Jobwm,  Miu  Wiiliami,  and  Dr.  BadranL — En.] 

* 
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LETTER  V. 

<'Bath,  11th  March,  1754 

"  Dear  sir, — It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  pay  due  regard  to 
your  kind  solicitude^  for  my  better  health.  I  shall  therefore  begin 
this  letter,  as  you  enjoin  me,  with  an  account  of  it^  and  tell  you  it 
really  is  better.  The  waters  did  not  agree  with  me  for  some  days 
after  I  began  drinking  them ;  but  a  little  medicinal  assistant  ad- 
ministered by  Dr.  Hartley  has  so  reconciled  us,  that  for  a  week  past 
they  have  been  very  salutary,  given  me  an  appetite,  strength  to  use 
exercise  without  fatigue,  whole  nights  of  sweet  sleep^  and^  what  some 
people  here  would  even  prefer  to  these,  better  looks.  For  all  these  I 
am  truly  thankful  to  the  giver  of  all  good.  You  are  doubtful  whether 
I  am  not  hurt  by  needless  anxiety.  Be  no  longer  so ;  but  be  sure  I 
am  not :  "  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  is  my  preserva- 
tive from  all  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow.  I  look  not  forward 
but  to  an  eternity  of  peace  and  joy^  and  in  this  view  all  vain  solicitude 
for  the  things  of  this  life  is  taken  away. 

*'  You  find  pleasure  in  writing  letters,  and  to  me.  I  will  put  a  stop 
to  your  further  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this,  by  most  truly  assuring 
you,  you  give  me  a  very  great  pleasure  in  reading  your  letters.  I 
earnestly  wish  to  be  indeed  your  friend ;  and  as  far  as  I  am  capable 
of  being  such,  I  beg  you  always  to  be  certain  you  are  conferring  an 
obligation  when  you  confide  in  me,  or  command  me.  Immediately 
after  I  received  your  last  letter,  I  tripped  to  the  bookseller's  for  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  ^ :  many  masterly  strokes  in  the  picture  would 
have  made  the  hand  known  to  me,  had  not  you  named  it.  You  will 
not  be  displeased  when  I  tell  you,  one  circumstance  drew  from  me  a 
silent  tear,  viz.  '  one  of  the  last  acts  of  reason,'  &c.  and  this  melting 
was  part  from  natural  tenderness,  part  from  sympathy.  How  then 
can  I  condemn  your  sorrow  }  Yet  I  must,  even  because  I  have  my- 
self formerly  been  overwhelmed  with  fruitless  grief  for  the  loss  of  a 
friend;  and  therefore  by  miserable  experience  can  warn  all  from 
splitting  on  this  rock.  Fly  from  it.  Many  are  the  resources  shown 
to  fly  to ;  but  believe  me,  there  is  but  one  that  can  avail — religion. 


>  In  the  Gentleman* M  Magazine  for  February,  17^3,  p.  81,  is  inserted  the  thirtieth 
number  of  the  ^*  Adventurer,''  dated  February  17, 17^3,  which  was  written  by  Dr.  John- 
son. In  the  same  Magazine,  the  account  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Gamester  seems  also  to  have 
been  written  by  him — Wjiioiit.  [Mr.  Wright's  note  is  careless  and  erroneous  to  an 
almost  incredible  degree.  The  thirtieth  number  of  the  Adventurer  was  not  written  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  whose  first  paper  is  the  thirty  •fourth.  Nor  does  Miss  Boothby  allude  to 
the  Gentleman' i  Magazine  for  February,  1753,  but  to  that  for  1754 ;  and  in  which  there 
is  not  (any  more  than  in  the  former)  any  paper  of  the  Adventurer  wriUen  by  Johnson. 
The  ^*' picture**  alluded  to  is  Johnson's  Life  of  Cave,  the  first  article  in  the  Magazine 
for  February,  1 754 — and  in  that  the  passage  referred  to  is  to  be  found,  descriptive  of 
Cave's  death  :  "  One  of  the  last  acts  fjfreggm  which  fte  exerted  teas,  to  press  tite  hand 
which  is  now  writing  this  little  narrativeJ^tf^li,} 


L 


Ary  Ntuatton  here  allows  mc  but  a  very  small  portion  of  time  to 
myself.  Jllr.  Fitzlierhert  loves  company,  and  bus  a  good  deal.  I 
have  some  acquaintance,  and  a  few  friends  here,  who  by  turns  engage 
me.  Thus,  thougli  I  never  go  into  the  public  scenes  here,  I  can 
seldom  be  alone :  but  I  was  determined  to  secure  half  an  hour,  ta 
thank  you,  and  to  tell  you,  whenever  you  favour  me  with  your  letters, 
no  engagements  shall  prevent  my  assuring  you,  I  receive  them  in 
every  place  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  am,  and  shall  be,  dear  sir, 
your  ittTectiunate  friend,  "  H,  Boothby. 

"  Overlook  all  defects." 

LETTER  VI. 

"Bath.  Ut  Apn],  I7M. 
"  DxAR  SIB, — That  you  find  my  health  and  well-being  of  conse- 
quence enough  to  be  solicitous  about,  is  a  consideration  so  pleasing  to 
me,  that  it  is  impossible  your  inquiries  after  them  should  ever  be 
troublesome ;  and  I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  your  judgment,  tliat, 
were  I  so  situated  us  to  consult  it  properly,  and  clearly  state  my  ques- 
tions, no  nervous  fine  lady  in  Bsth  can  more  frequently  have  recourse 
to  her  doctor  for  advice,  than  I  should  have  to  you  for  yours  in  every 
doubtful  point  of  conduct.  The  extreme  cold  has  affected  me;  bul^ 
un  the  whole,  I  am,  thank  God,  better  than  when  I  Rrst  came  to  this 
place  :  and  so  cheerful,  that  those  of  my  acquaintance  who  think  there 
is  no  other  use  lor  spirits  but  to  enjoi/  life  w  public,  to  speak  in  their 
own  style,  wonder  I  do  not  frequent  the  rooms,  balls,  &c.  But  the 
dreaming  part  of  my  life  is  over,  and  all  my  pursuits  are  bent  towards 
the  securing — 

■A  sober  ccruiiiitj  of  wmking  blisi.' 

I  By  from  dissipation  to  serious  recollection,  a  sort  of  labour  which  is 
succeeded  by  a  cheerful  rest 

"  Sir  Charles  Grandison  I  have  not  read.  The  reflection  of  having 
thrown  away  much  precious  time  formerly  In  uselesH  and  unprofitable 
reading  makes  me  extremely  cautious;  and  I  am  in  a  bookseller's 
shop,  like  a  bee  in  a  garden,  which  you  have  seen  fly  round  and 
round,  from  flower  to  flower,  nor  ever  rests  on  any  till  it  finds  one 
which  will  yield  pure  honey.  So  I  just  touched  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
in  my  examining  flight ;  but,  from  my  instinct,  found  there  was  no 
honey  for  me.  Yet  I  am  far  from  saying  there  may  not  be  miel  iri's 
doax  for  other  kind  of  bees.  However,  !  find  the  few  to  whose  judg- 
ment I  pay  the  greatest  deference  agree  with  you.  Mr.  Richardson's 
Intention  I  honour;  but  to  apply  your  own  words  Iruli/'  on  this  occa- 

'  [JuhiuflD,  in  one  of  Ilia  Ut<>.-n,  bad  cvidL-nlly  txpr»at:d  wmic  itpprubcnuDn,  ihw, 
"  wlUi  ihc  beat  inicntioni,  he  i>ii|^t  Ik-  uuuliluunK."  JUEm  BuuUibjr  binis  dut  such 
an  apprebcnuon  on  his  {lut  wu  unfuunded^En.) 
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■ion — '  The  best  intention  may  be  troublesome/  And  perhaps  the 
tame  way  and  manner  of  executing  may  weary.  His  mistaking  the 
manners  and  life  of  those  whom  you  truly  say  we  condescend  to  call 
great  people,  is,  I  think,  very  pardonable.  It  would  not  be  worth  a 
naturalist's  while  to  spend  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  observing 
die  various  tinctures  a  camelion  takes  from  every  body  it  approaches ; 
and  yet  he  must  do  so,  to  give  a  true  representation  of  the  colours  of 
its  life.     You  can  make  the  application. 

"  1  am  entirely  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to  education.  I  will 
labour  all  I  can  to  produce  plenty.  But  sanguine  hopes  will  never 
tempt  me  to  feel  the  torture  of  cutting  disappointment.  I  have  seen 
even  Paul  plant  and  Apollos  water  in  vain,  and  am  convinced  God 
only  can  give  the  increase  ^ .  Mine  is  a  fruitful  soil.  Miss  Fitzherbert 
is  yet  every  thing  I  can  wish.  Her  eldest  brother,  a  fine  lively  boy ; 
but,  enire  novs,  too  indulgent  a  father  will  make  it-  necessary  for  him 
to  be  sent  to  school — the  sooner  the  better.  Do  you  know  of  any 
school  where  a  boy  of  six  years  old  would  be  taken  care  of,  chiefly 
as  to  his  morals,  and  taught  English,  French,  &c.,  till  of  a  fit  age  for 
a  public  school  ? 

*'  You  do  not  say  a  word  of  the  Dictionary.  Miss  Fitzherbert  and 
I  are  impatient  for  its  publication.  I  know  you  will  be  so  indulgent 
to  a  friend,  as  to  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  soon. 
My  sincere  regard  and  best  wishes  will  always  attend  you,  as  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend,  "  H.  Boothby. 

"  A  rainy  day  has  prevented  my  drinking  the  waters,  or  I  should 
have  hazarded  the  head-ache,  rather  than  have  been  longer  silent" 


LETTER  Vir. 

"  Bath,  20th  May,  1754. 


*'  Dkar  sir, — How  was  I  surprised  this  morning,  when,  on  open- 
ing a  letter  from  you,  with  the  pleasing  expectation  of  its  being  a 
reply  to  one  I  wrote  to  you  above  a  week  ago,  I  found  you  kindly 
complaining  of  my  silence.  The  reflections  you  begin  your  letter 
with  seemed  to  me,  at  first,  as  if  you  had  mistaken  in  directing  it  to 
me,  as  I  well  knew  I  felt,  and  had  very  lately  expressed,  a  regard 
you  could  not  have  the  least  doubt  of.  The  servant  assures  me  he 
put  my  letter  into  the  post-box  himself.  The  post-master  assures 
me,  none  put  there  ever  fail.  Yet  somehow  this  has  failed.  I  shall 
be  sorry  if  it  does  not  reach  you,  as  there  were  some  parts  of  it  (for 
it  was  no  short  one)  wrote  with  the  freedom  and  confidence  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  the  whole  sufficient  to  prove  I  am  never  long  silent,  but 
from  necessity.    If  this  wanderer  does  at  last  find  you,  dear  sir,  sig- 

■  ["I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  inoeaae.**     1  Cor.  iU.  6. 


nify  its  arrival  as  soon  as  possible  to  me.  I  would  not  tiave  any 
thing  lost  wtuL-h  would  be  of  the  least  value  to  you.  But  if  it  is  lost, 
my  intention  and  execution  of  it  will  still  remain  as  testimonies  for 
me ;  und  if  it  la  jiossible  any  one  of  your  friends  could  give  occasion 
for  imputationa  of  inconstancy  and  unkindneaa,  you  may  be  assured 
I  am,  on  motives  which  are  invariable,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
friend,  "  H,  BooTHBr. 

"  We  are  to  leave  this  place  on  Tuesday  the  28th,  and  set  out  for 
Tisaington,  where  I  long  to  be.  1  hope  U>  take  much  better  health 
thither,  for  the  use  of  my  dear  little  nursery." 

LETTER  VIII. 

'■TiuiiiglDn,  6lh  June,  1754. 

"  Dear  sir, — The  firal  leiaure  moment  I  have,  is  most  justly  due 
to  the  compliance  with  your  kind  request  to  be  informed  of  our  arrival 
here;  and  with  much  pleasure  I  tell  you,  that,  afler  a  very  good 
journey  of  four  days,  we  were  met  with  the  bloom  of  health,  and  the 
endearing  smiles  of  innocence, last  Friday,  at  Tissington.  The  sensa- 
tions of  joy  and  thankfulness  I  experienced  on  this  interview  with 
the  little  creatures  are  not  to  be  described ;  but,  I  am  persuaded,  no 
heart  but  hers  who  bequeatlied  them  to  me,  ever  so  truly  owned 
and  received  them  as  children. 

"  The  loss  of  that  letter  I  can  no  way  account  for — think  no  more 
of  it.  The  subject  of  part  of  it  was  my  then  situation,  and  some 
reflections  on  the  exceeding  decline  of  conversation  I  observed  in 
general :  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  propriety  than  that 
of  trifling  French  words  to  trifling  somethings,  not  worthy  of  being 
called  thoughts.  I  mentioned  Advealurers,  &c,  and  expressed,  as 
well  as  I  could,  my  particular  satisfaction  in  Air.  John!«>n's  bullion, 
or  rather  pure  sterling,  amidst  the  tinsel  base-mixed  stuff  I  met  with, 
and  the  high  value  I  set  on  his  letters.  I  gave  you  an  abstract  of 
Fameworth's  History,  which  I  have  not  time  to  repeat.  I  thank  you 
for  thinking  of  a  school,  and  recommending  one.  Your  recom- 
mendation would  inunediately  fix  me,  if  I  alone  was  to  determine. 
Two  have  been  particularly  recommended  to  Mr,  Fitzherbert, 
Fulham  am)  Wandsworth ;  and  we  have  for  some  time  been  making 
all  the  inquiry  we  can  into  both.  The  last  I  have  many  objections 
to.  1  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  a  more  particular  account  of 
your  friend ;  as — how  many  boys  he  takes— his  rules  and  rates— and 
also  if  he  has  a  French  and  dancing- master.  I  am  strongly  biassed 
towards  a  man  you  speak  so  well  of.  That — well  instructed  in  virtue, 
is  the  thing  I  want :  and  a  visit  from  ynu  now  and  then,  to  confirm 
this  instruction,  is  a  liigh  inducement.  To  some  proper  [ilace  1  hope 
I  shall  be  pcrtnitted  to  take  this  dear  boy  this  summer,  when  I  also 
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hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  know  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
you  to  assist  me  in  an  affair  of  such  consequence^  on  many  accounts ; 
and  I  shall  not  say  any  more  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert  about  Fulham  till  I 
hear  from  you ;  which,  I  assure  you,  I  never  do  without  great  satis- 
£u;tion ;  as  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

*'H.  Booth  BY. 
"  Excuse  the  effects  of  hurry.    I  have  a  cold  I  brought  from  Bath ; 
otherwise  I  am  in  much  better  health  than  I  have  been  for  above 
twelve  months  past." 

LETTER  IX. 

"Tissington,  1st  July,  1754. 

"  Dear  sib, — Truth  is  my  delight :  no  establishment  of  custom 
will,  I  hope,  ever  make  me  deviate  from  it.  And  as  an  excuse  seetns 
to  me  a  kind  of  screen,  which  has  at  least  the  appearance  of  conceal- 
ing something  we  would  not  have  seen,  I  make  none.  Nor  shall  I 
now  say  more  upon  my  long  silence,  than  that  I  have  thought  and 
felt  it  such  myself,  and  from  thence  leave  you  to  infer  that  it  has  been 
unavoidable.  Your  last  letter  was  sucK  a  one  as  I  expected  from  you 
on  such  a  subject — that  is,  so  clear,  full,  candid,  sensible,  kind,  aiul 
friendly,  as  I  hardly  ever  saw  from  any  other.  If  I  had  your  talent 
of  expression,  I  could  expatiate  on  this  letter  with  great  pleasure; 
but  as  I  have  not,  I  must  deny  myself  this  indulgence,  and  treasure 
up  those  observations  I  have  made  for  my  own  use,  which  if  I  could 
in  the  best  manner  express,  you  do  not  need  for  yours.  I  communi- 
cated what  you  said  of  Mr.  Elphinston  *  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  who 
desires  me  to  say,  with  his  regard  to  you,  that  he  is  much  obliged  to 
you,  but  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Elphinston  is  not  the  person  he  would 
choose.  Though  Mr.  Fitzherbert  is  no  warm  party  man,  yet  I  be- 
lieve, the  " Scotchman'  and  *' Nonjuror*  would  be  insuperable  objec- 
tions. Fulham,  I  think,  will  be  chosen,  fit  least  for  a  time.  The  hope  o( 
your  seeing  this  dear  boy  sometimes  is  a  comfortid)le  one ;  thank  you 
for  it.  His  going  from  homo,  and  at  a  distance,  I  am  sure  you  would 
see  the  necessity  of,  could  I  lay  before  you  the  reasons  which  daily 
urge  me  to  feel  it.  Less  evils  must  be  submitted  to,  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  greater.  I  cannot  help,  with  much  pity,  regarding  a  mere 
fox-hunter  as  an  animal  little  superior  to  those  he  pursue8,*and  dread- 
ing every  path  that  seems  to  lead  towards  this  miserable  chase. 

"  My  health  continues  tolerable,  tliank  God  ;  yours,  and  every  other 
good,  I  sincerely  wish  you.  If  present  resolutions  hold,  I  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  you  ;  however,  I  hope  for 
that  of  hearing  from  you.     I  beg  you  never  to  let  me  lose  one  of  your 

>  Mr.  James  Elphinston,  who  kept  a  school  at  Kensington. — Wright.  [See  ante^ 
vol.  i.  p.  186.  We  gather  from  this  letter  that  Mr.  Elphinston  was  a  iiOfi;«f^..^£D.] 


reflections  upon  life.  Droptliem  on  the  paper  just  as  they  arise  from 
your  mind ;  I  love  them,  and  profit  by  them ;  and  I  am  pleased  par- 
ticularly sometimes  to  find  one  of  my  own,  brightened  and  adorned 
with  your  strong  and  masterly  colouring,  which  gives  me  back  the 
image  of  my  mind,  like  the  meeting  an  old  acquaintance  after  absence, 
but  extremely  improved.  I  have  no  reason,  I  own,  to  expect  a  letter 
from  you  soon  ;  but  think  not  that,  because  I  have  not  before  now 
desired  one,  I  do  not  deserve  one,  because  I  can  with  truth  assure 
you  I  have  this  claim.  Nobody  can  more  value  your  correspondence, 
or  be  with  greater  esteem  than  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  friend,  and 
obliged  humble  servant,  "  H.  Boothbv." 

LETTER  X. 

"  Tiuington,  5di  Aoguit,  1754. 

"  Dkar  sm, — 1  iiave,  as  you  desired,  endeavoured  to  think  about 
and  examine  your  hypothesis  ;  but  this  dear  little  boy,  and  the  change 
resolved  on  for  him,  would  not  suffer  me  to  speculate  in  a  general 
way  tu  much  purpose.  Alust  you  not  allow  our  perception  of  pain 
andof  pleasure  to  be  in  an  equal  degreed  Or  does  it  not  otlen  happen, 
tliat  we  are  even  more  sensible  to  pain  than  pleasure  ?  If  so,  those 
changes  which  do  not  increase  our  present  happiness,  will  not  enable 
us  to  feel  the  next  vicissitude  of  gladness  with  quicker,  but  only  with 
equal,  or  witli  a  leas  degree  of  perception ;  and  consequently  we  shall 
be  either  no  gainers  or  losers  on  the  whole.  And  yet,  though  1  am 
sure  I  shall  experience  the  truth  of  this,  if  I  only  see  you  for  a  few 
hours,  I  shall  however  desire  to  see  you.  This  is  an  enigma  I  will 
leave  to  your  solution,  and  proceed  to  tell  you,  that,  if  nothing  in- 
tervenes to  change  it,  the  present  resolution  is,  that  we  are  to  set  nut 
for  Fulhamon  Wednesday  se'nnight,  the  Mth  of  August.  On  account 
of  the  dear  little  ones  I  shall  leave  here,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  a 
speedy  return  ;  and  propose  staying  only  a  week  at  a  friend's  in 
Putney,  to  see  every  tiling  fised,  as  well  as  I  can,  for  my  young  man. 
But  I  will  contrive  to  see  you  and  a  very  few  more  of  my  friends  in 
town  ;  and  you  shall  hear  from  me,  as  to  tlie  when  and  where,  from 
Putney.  You,  full  of  kindness,  sitting  in  your  study,  will,  1  know, 
say — '  Why  does  she  hurry  herself  about  so  ?'  I  answer,  to  save  you 
the  pain  of  this  thought,  that  travelling  always  is  very  serviceable  to 
me  in  point  of  health. 

"  You  will  never  provoke  me  to  contradict  you,  unless  you  con- 
tradict me,  witbimt  reasons  and  exemplification  to  support  your 
opinion.  'Tis  very  true — all  Uiese  things  you  have  enumerated  are 
equally  pitiable  with  a  poor  tbx-hunter.  'Tis  not  in  man  to  direct, 
either  his  own  or  the  way  of  others  aright ;  nor  do  I  ever  look  but  to 
the  supreme  and  all-wise  Governor  of  the  luiiverse,  eitlier  for  direction 
or  with  hope.     I  know  you  kindly  mean  to  avert  tlic  pain  of  di8ai>- 
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pointmept  by  discouraging  ezpecUdon,  but  mine  is  nerer  su^uoc 
witk  regard  to  any  thing  here.  Mine  is  traly  « life  of  fidtfa,  not  of 
s^^ ;  and  thus  I  never^  as  Milton  say»— 


.*  bate  one  jot 


Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  stiU  bear  up,  and  steer 
Right  onward.* 

''  I  like  not  the  conclusion  of  your  last  letter ;  it  is  an  ill  compliment 
to  call  that  mean,  which  the  person  you  speak  to  most  highly  esteems 
and  values.  Know  yourself  and  me  better  for  the  future^  and  be 
assured  you  both  are  and  ought  to  be  much  r^^ded  and  honoured 
by^  dear  sir^  your  grateful  and  affectionate  friend^        "  H.  Bootbbt. 

'*  Your  dedication  ^  to  your  Great  Dictionary  I  have  heard  of  in 
these  words — A  specimen  of  perfection  in  the  English  language." 

LETTER  XI. 

"  Putnej,  9tb  Augnst,  1754. 
'*  Dbar  sir, — As  I  promised,  this  is  to  inform  you  of  our  being 
here,  but  at  present  I  cannot  say  more.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  you, 
with  the  ways  and  means  of  procuring  this  pleasure,  must  be  defi^9ie4 
for  some  days.  This  evening  we  take  dear  BUly  to  school,  and  till 
I  have  seen  how  he  settles  there,  I  am  fixed  here.  Form  some  little 
plan  for  me,  to  be  executed  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  week ;  for 
really  I  am  not  capable  of  forming  any  myself  at  this  time — and  oom-i 
municate  it  by  the  penny-post  in  a  billet  to  me  at  Mrs.  D'Aranda's  in 
Putney.  I  and  my  little  companions  here  are  well,  and  all  has  a 
favourable  aspect  with  regard  to  the  dear  boy's  situation.  I  never 
forget  any  thing  you  say ;  and  now  have  in  my  mind  a  very  just  and 
useful  observation  of  yours,  viz. '  The  effect  of  education  is  very  pre- 
carious. But  what  can  be  hoped  without  it  ?  Though  the  harvest 
may  be  blasted,  we  must  yet  cultivate  the  ground,'  &c.  I  am  (some- 
what abruptly) — but  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  much  obliged  and  affec- 
tionate friend,  •*  H.  Bootuby." 

LETTER  XIL 

*•*'  Sunday  evenings  Holbom-bridge. 
'^  Dear  sir, — Do  you  think  I  would  have  been  almost  two  days 
in  town  without  seeing  you,  if  I  could  either  have  been  at  liberty  to 
have  made  you  a  visit,  or  have  received  one  from  you  ?  No :  you 
cannot  think  so  unjustly  of  me.  The  truth  is,  I  have  been  in  a  hurry 
ever  since  I  came  here,  and  am  not  well.  To-morrow  I  am  obliged 
to  go  a  little  way  into  the  country.    On  Tuesday,  Dr.  Lawrence  has 

>  [She  muitt  mean  the  ProtpectuM  addressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  which  had  been 
published  so  long  before  as  1747)  of  whidi  the  ori^nal  manue^pt^  with  some  maiigiDal 
notes  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  AiideKdoiL--£D.] 


fngafied  ine  to  spetitl  the  eveinn;;  at  his  house,  «  here  1  hope  to  meet 
you,  and  fix  with  you  some  hour  in  which  to  see  you  again  on  Wed- 
neadsy.  Thursday,  down  towards  Derbyshire.  I'husis  whirled  about 
this  little  machine;  which,  however,  contains  a  niind  iinsubject  to 
rotation.     Such  yon  will  always  find  it  "  H.  Bootsbv." 

LETTER  Xflf. 

■■  Putney,  2M  Au([U(t,  Mat. 

"  Dkab  bib, — Unless  a  very  fireat  change  is  made  in  you,  you  can 
never  have  the  least  reason  to  ajiprehend  the  loss  of  my  esteem. 
Caprice  may  have  accompanied  the  morning,  and  perhiips  noon  of  my 
life,  but  my  evening  has  banished  that  Hckle  wanderer ;  and  as  now 
I  lix  not  without  deliberation  and  well-weighed  choice,  I  am  not  sub- 
ject to  change. 

"Your  very  kind  visit  was  a  new  obligation,  which,  if  I  coulil 
express  my  sense  of,  it  must  be  less.  Common  favours  it  is  easy  to 
acknowledge,  but  a  delicate  sensibility  to  real  proofs  oF  esteem  and 
friendsliip  are  not  easily  to  be  made  known. 

*'  Mr.  Jlillar's  method  '  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  right  one,  and 
for  the  reasons  you  give ;  and  if  he  will  please  to  carry  the  catalogue 
to  Mr.  Whiston,  by  the  time  I  shall  be  in  town,  I  imagine  he  will 
have  appraised  the  books ;  and  then  we  will  proceed  to  the  disposal 
of  them,  as  you  shall  judge  best,  Mr.  Fitzherberl  I  have  not  seen 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  therefore  cannot  yet  say 
when  I  can  again  have  that  pleasure  ;  but  I  hope  some  time  next 
week  to  repay  your  visit.  I  have  on  aching  head  to-duy,  so  great  an 
enemy  to  my  inclination,  that  it  will  not  let  me  say  more  than  that 
I  am,  with  much  esteem  and  true  regard,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
friend,  "  H.  Boothbv. 

"  Mrs.  D'Aranda  and  the  young  ladies  desire  compliments.  My 
regurds  to  Miss  Williams," 

LETTER  XIV. 

"TiuinguiD,  laih  September,  1754. 
"  Dkar  sib, — I  told  you  I  would  call  upon  you  before  I  left 
London,  if  I  could.  1  much  desired  to  have  seen  you  again  ;  it  was 
in  my' mind  all  Thursday,  but  so  it  happened,  that  it  was  not  in  my 
power.  Kir.  Fitxherbert  having  changed  his  mind  and  determined 
not  to  go  to  Tunbridge,  suddenly  took  up  another  resolution,  which 
was  to  take  a  house  in  town,  and  engaged  me  to  go  with  him  to  see 
one  in  Cavendisb-squure,  where  I  was  the  greatest  part  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  met  with  what  took  up  the  rest  of  the  day,  besides  so  much 

'  [Thli  rdato  to  the  Mie  of  Mime  boAs,  which  Mfu  Boathby*!  bnihcr  wuuri  <» 
diapnw  of,  and  ibout  whidi  she  emptoftd  JohiHon  tu  i)K*k  IOMniiclNK>llii'tlen.~Eli.] 
VOL.  IV.  N  N 
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fktigue  as  would  alone  have  ditd^led  for  going  <mti^;am  after  I  got  to 
Holborn.  But^  as  we  are  likely  to  be  in  to¥m  again  the  next  manth^ 
and  stay  there  long,  I  h(^  I  riiali  have  frequent  opportunides  of 
*^^g  you,  both  where  I  shall  be  and  at  jour  own  house.  Thank 
Ood  we  arrived  here  well  on  Monday,  and  found  my  little  dear  ehaige 
all  in  perfect  health  and  joy.  My  brother  I  shall  see  next  wedc,  and 
then  can  fully  communicate  to  him  all  you  was  so  good  as  to  execute 
for  us  in  the  library  affair,  and  your  opinion  concerning  the  disposal 
of  the  books.  I  only  saw  enough  of  you  in  Putney,  and  in  town,  to 
make  me  wish  to  see  more.  It  will  soon  be  in  your  power  to  gratify 
this  wish.  Place  is  a  thing  pretty  indifferent  to  me,  but  London  I 
am  least  fond  of  any;  however,  the  conversation  of  some  few  in  it 
will  soon  take  off  my  dislike.  I  do  not  mean  this  as  a  letter ;  call  it 
what  you  will.  It  is  only  to  tell  you  why  I  did  not  see  you  again; 
that  I  hope  a  future  time  will  recompense  for  this  loss;  diat  we  are 
safe  here ;  and  that  every  where  I  am,  and  shall  be^  with  mudi 
esteem,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

"  H.  BooTHsr. 
^'  You  can  write  amidst  the  tattle  of  women,  because  your  attention 
is  so  strong  to  sense  that  you  are  deaf  to  sound.  I  wonder  whether 
you  could  write  amidst  the  prattle  of  children ;  no  better  iSban  1,  I 
really  believe,  if  they  were  your  own  children,  as  I  find  these  prat« 
tiers  are  mine." 

LETTER  XV. 

«« Tisdngton,  28th  September,  1764. 
*'  Deab  sir, — Do  you  wait  to  hear  again  from  me  ?  or  why  is  it 
that  I  am  so  long  without  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  ?  Had 
my  brother  kept  his  appointment,  I  should  not  have  fsdled  to  give 
you  a  second  letter  sooner ;  now  is  the  first  moment  I  could  tell  you 
his  determination  concerning  the  books.  But  first  I  am  to  give  you 
his  compliments  and  thanks  for  your  part  in  the  affair.  He  thinks, 
as  the  sum  offered  by  Mr.  Wliiston  is  so  smaU  a  one,  and  his  son  is 
likely  to  be  a  scholar,  it  will  be  best  to  suspend  any  sale  of  the  books 
for  Uie  present;  and  if  on  further  consideration  he  finds  he  must  part 
with  them,  then  to  do  it  in  the  method  you  proposed;  as  that  way 
some  may  be  selected  for  his  son's  use,  and  the  rest  sold,  so  as  to 
make  more  than  to  be  parted  with  to  a  bookseller.  Upon  consider- 
ing both  sides  of  the  question,  he  rather  chooses  the  hazard  on  one 
side,  with  the  certainty  of  greater  profits  in  case  of  success,  than  to 
accept  of  Mr.  Whiston's  sum  for  all  the  books  at  present.  But  I  am 
preparing  for  a  journey  to  town ;  and  there  I  hope  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  upon  this  subject  in  a  clearer  manner;  for, 
though  I  know  what  I  would  say,  I  cannot  say  it  clearly  anudst  the 
confusion  of  ideas  in  my  bead  at  this  time.    I  beg  to  hear  from  you  ; 
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however  littli.-  I  may  deserve,  1  i^annot  help  much  desiring  a  letter 
from  you.  If  your  taste  and  judgment  cannot  allow  me  any  thing  as 
a  writer,  yet  let  my  merit  at  a  sincere  friend  demand  a  return.  In 
this  demand  I  will  yield  to  none ;  for  I  am  sure  none  can  have  a 
truer  esteem  and  friei)cl3hi{i  towards  you  than,  dear*Bir,  your  obliged 
and  affectionate  friend,  "  H.  Boothby." 

LETTER  XVI. 

"  Tuesdmy,  29ih  Oclohor,  17M. 
"DkAh  8IK,— From  what  Mrs.  Lawrence  told  me  I  have  had 
daily  hopes  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  which  hua  prevented 
my  desiring  that  favour.  1  am  nmch  mortified  by  the  disappoiut- 
ment  of  having  been  so  long  in  town  without  one  of  the  greatest 
iatisfactions  I  promised  myself  in  it — your  conversation :  and,  in 
short,  if  you  will  not  come  here,  I  must  make  you  a  visit '.  I  should 
have  called  upon  you  before  tlus  time  if  the  settling  my  dear  little 
charge  liere  had  not  employed  me  so  much  at  home  ;  now  that  busi- 
ne»  is  almost  completed.  Pray  say  when  and  where  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Perhaps  you  may  not  imagine  how  much  I 
am  alTected  by  the  not  receiving  any  reply  to  two  tetters  I  wrote  be- 
fore we  left  Derbyshire,  and  the  being  a  fortnight  in  town  without 
weing  a  person  whom  I  highly  esteem,  and  to  whom  I  am  an  obliged 
and  afiectionate  friend,  "  H.  Buotubv." 

LETTER  XVH. 

"  Frid»y  night,  21»th  Noveinlicr,  13ft4- 
"Dbar  aiR, — How  partlculnriy  unlucky  I  was  to  be  out  to-day 
whai  you  eajue !  For  above  these  fourteen  days  have  I  never  been 
a  moment  fVora  home,  but  closely  atteiuling  my  poor  dear  Miss  Fiw- 
herbert,  who  haa  been  very  ill,  and  unwillingly  left  her  to-day  to  pay 
a  debt  of  civility  long  due.  I  imagined  if  you  came  to-day,  it  would 
be  about  the  time  of  my  return  home.  But  that  we  may  be  the  better 
acquainted  with  each  other's  hours,  and  I  secure  against  a  second 
mortifying  disappointment,  I  send  to  tell  you  that  not  being  an  even- 
ing rapper  at  people's  doors,  whenever  1  do  go  out  it  is  in  a  morning 
— a  town-morning — between  noon  and  three  o'clock ;  and  lliat  for 
the  next  four  mornings  I  must  be  out.  Now  can't  you  as  con- 
veniently let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  five  some  even- 
ing ?  Name  any  one ;  and  you  shall  have  your  tea  as  i  can  make  it, 
and  a  gratification  infinitely  superior  I  know  in  your  estimation  to 

■  III  must  be  olwerrtd  in  lius,  rhc  preceding,  luid  tht  fiJIowing  leticr^  how  few  itic 
iDlenlew*  belwtxn  Dr.  Johntmi  artd  Min  Bnadib)'  unn  to  havr  bcm  ocn  when  (hcjr 
nWed  in  the  wnw  placs. — Ko,] 
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iny  other^  that  of  seeing  your  pretence  gives  great  pleasure  to  a 
firiend ;  for  such  I  toost  rincerely  am  to  you>  ''  H.  Bootbbt." 

LETTER  XViri ». 

"  Dear  sir^ — ^I  have  company^  from  whom  I  run  just  to  say  I 
have  often  rejoiced  to  see  your  hand^  but  never  so  much  as  now. 
Come  and  see  me  as  soon  as  you  can ;  and  I  shall  forgive  an  absence 
which  has  indeed  given  me  no  small  disturbance.  I  am^  dear  sir, 
your  affectionate  friend,  "  H.  Boothby.' 

LETTER  XIX. 

"  Dear  sir, — Perhaps  you  are  the  only  author  in  England  who 
could  make  a  play  a  very  acceptable  present  to  me.  But  you  have ; 
Rnd  I  assure  you  I  shall  leave  your  Irene  behind  me  *  when  1  go 
bence  in  my  little  repository  of  valuable  things.  Miss  Fitzherbert  is 
much  delighted,  and  desires  her  best  thanks.  The  author  s  company 
would  have  more  enhanced  the  value  of  the  present ;  but  that  we 
will  hope  for  soon.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  good  account 
of  the  Lawrences,  and  for  many  things  which  increase  my  regard, 
•nd  confirm  me  in  being,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  firiend^ 

"  H.  Boothby." 

LETTER  XX. 

''  15di  May,  1765. 
*'  My  good  friend, — I  hoped  to  have  seen  you  here  last  night, 
as  the  doctor  told  me  he  had  informed  you  I  was  in  town  again.  It 
is  hard  to  be  suspected  of  coldness  and  indifference  at  the  very  time 
when  one  is,  and  with  reason,  most  strongly  sensible  of  the  contrary. 
From  your  own  kind  conduct  to  me  in  particular  lately,  you  who  are 
accustomed  to  make  just  inferences  and  conclusions,  might  have 
easily  made  the  true  ones,  and  have  discovered  there  was  too  much 
to  be  expressed*.  To  a  less  penetrating  person  this  might  occasion 
a  surprise  of  neglect ;  but  I  could  not  have  imagined  you  would  or 
could  have  been  so  deceived.     My  friendship  is  a  poor  acquisition ; 

>  [This  undated  note  seems  to  imply  that  there  had  been  an  interruption  of  their  in- 
tercourse, occauoned  either  by  some  miKunderstanding  or  bj  illness ;  if  by  the  latter,  the 
date  was  probably  in  the  winter  of  1755.— Ed.*) 

*  [Miss  Boothby  probably  left  town  before  Christmas,  1765,  and  did  nottetum  till 
about  May,  1756  —Ed.} 

s  [These  expressions,  it  must  be  owned,  seem  to  partake  of  the  tenier;  but  the  age 
and  circumstances  of  the  parties,  and  the  context  of  other  letters,  induce  the  editor  to 
attribute  these  and  certain  similar  expreuions  which  he  wiU  soon  obsenre  in  Dr.  John- 
aoD*s  answers,  to  the  enthusiastic  style  in  which  Aliss  Boothby  and  ber  frieads  indulged. 
See  particularly  the  next  letters  of  the  lady,  in  which  it  appears  that  she  was  endea- 
vouring to  proselyte  Johnson  to  her  peculiar  views  of  some  rdigioas  tubjeds.— JSd.] 
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but  you  see  it  is  >o  far  valuable  that  it  is  6nii  and  conitiutL  Then 
you  will  aaj  it  is  not  a  poor  acquiaition.  Well,  be  it  what  it  will,  be 
assured  you  have  as  tor  as  it  can  ever  extend  either  to  please  or  serve 
you.  But  do  not  suspect  me.  I  have  an  opportunity  just  now  to 
send  this — therefore  no  more  till  1  see  you  ;  exceptthat  I  am,  indeed 
with  much  esteem,  gratitude,  and  affection,  dear  sir,  your  friend, 
"  H.  BooTBBr. 
"  I  hope  I  am  better,  and  Miss  F.  in  a  good  way.     She  has  the 

LETTER  XXI- 

"TiMinglon,  IftUi  Jime,  I76^ 

"  Dbar  3ir>— That  we  arrived  safe  here,  and  had  every  thing  to 
make  our  journey  easy  and  pleasant,  \a  most  of  what  I  have  time  to 
say,  except  that  amidst  the  smiles  of  the  country,  a  country  I  love, 
my  native  one,  and  the  smiles  of  my  children,  whom  I  love  much 
more,  I  am  sensible  you  are  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  distant. 
This  is  not  like  forgetting  you.  At  present  1  am  the  worse  lor  the 
fatigue  of  travelling  ;  which,  contrary  to  custom,  was  a  great  one  to 
me:  but  I  hope  this  pure,  sweet  air,  will  have  a  great  influence  upon 
my  health  when  I  have  recovered  my  fatigue.  Your  Utile  friend  is 
I  think  the  better  for  her  four  days'  exercise.  You  were  the  subject 
of  our  conversation  many  times  on  the  road,  and  will  often  be  so.  I 
Lope  1  shall  soon  lind  you  think  of  us.  1  can  never  forget  the  hours 
you  generously  bestowed  on  one  who  has  no  claim  or  merit,  but  tliat 
of  being,  dear  air,  with  much  esteem,  your  grateful  and  affectionate 
IViend,  "  li.  Bixitdbv. 

"  Mias  Fitzherbert's  love  to  you  ;  no  small  treasure,  I  assure  you.' ' 

LETTEK  XXIL 

"  Tiulngton,  4th  Jalj,  1756. 
"  Two  letters  from  Mr.  Jobnsoit  1  Why  did  I  not  reply  to  the 
first  kind  greeting  before  he  answered  my  letter  ?  I  don't  love  to  be 
outdone  in  kindness ;  and  I  was  both  angry  and  pleased  when  I  saw 
your  second  letter,  my  good  friend.  But  the  truth  is  1  have  been 
iaxy.  It  had  been  long  since  J  had  known  what  quiet  was ;  and  I 
found  in  myself,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  a  strong  inclination 
to  enjoy  it.  1  read  your  letters  over  and  over ;  but  till  now  I  could 
not  sit  down  to  write  to  you.  It  is  true  I  am  abstracted  from  com- 
mon life,  as  you  say.  What  is  common  lite  but  a  repetition  of  th« 
same  things  over  and  over  ?  And  is  it  made  up  of  such  things  m  a 
thinking,  reflecting  being  can  bear  the  repetition  of  over  and  over 
long  without  weariness?  I  have  found  not;  and  tlterefore  my  view 
is  turned  to  the  things  of  that  life  which  must  be  begun  here,  is  ever 
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new  and  increasing,  and  will  be  eontimed  eternaUjr  hereafter,  YeC; 
mistake  me  not,  I  am  so  far  from  ezduding  social  duties  from  this 
lifb  that  I  am  sore  they  are  a  part  of  it,  and  can  only  be  duly  and 
truly  exerted  in  it.  Ccnnmon  life  I  call  not  social  life ;  but  in  general 
that  dissipation  and  wandering  which  leads  from  the  duties  of  it. 
While  I  was  in  town  I  did  not  feel  mysdf  as  a  part  of  that  multitude 
around  me.  The  objects  I  saw  at  dinners,  &c.  except  yourself,  when 
they  had  any  of  my  attention,  drew  it  only  to  pity  their  want  of  at- 
tention to  what  chiefly  concerned  their  happiness ;  and  oftener  they 
were  as  passing  straws  on  the  sur&ce  of  a  I>ovedale  stream  ^  and  went 
as  lightly  and  as  quick  over  the  surface  of  my  mind.  My  import- 
ance here  I  wish  was  greater,  if  it  might  please  Qod  to  grant  me 
another  wish,  that  of  making  one  soul  better  and  haii|>ier.  I  think 
reputation  and  dignity  have  no  value,  but  as  far  as  they  may  be  made 
means  of  influencing  and  leading  into  virtue  and  piety.  Mankind  of 
all  degrees  are  naturally  the  same:  manners  difier  fronv  diffieroit 
causes,  but  not  men.  A  miner  in  Derbyshire,  under  the  ajppearanp^ 
of  simplicity  and  honesty,  has  perhaps  more  art  than  the  most  acr 
oompliehed  statesman.  We  are  all  alike  bad,  my  dear  friend,  depend 
upon  it,  till  a  change  is  wrought  upon  us,  not  by  our  own  reasoningy 
but  by  the  same  Divine  Power  who  first  created  and  prooiounqed  all 
he  had  made  very  good.  From  this  happy  state  we  all  plainly  fell, 
and  to  it  can  we  only  be  restored  by  the  second  Adam,  who  wrought 
out  a  full  and  complete  redemption  and  restoradon  for  us.  Is  this 
enthusiasm  ?  Indeed  it  is  truth :  and  I  trust  you  will  some  time  be 
Sure  it  is  so ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  you  be  happy,  as  I 
ardently  wish  you.  I  am  much  better.  My  cough  is  now  nothing, 
and  my  voice  almost  dear.  I  am  weak  yet,  too  weak  to  attempt  to 
see  Dovedale.  But  keep  your  resolution,  and  come  and  see  us;  and 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  walk  there  with  you.  I  give  you  leave  to 
fear  the  loss  of  me,  but  doubt  not  in  the  least  of  my  affection  and 
friendship ;  this  I  cannot  forgite.  Miss  Fitzherbert  says  she  does 
not  forget  her  promise.  She  is  studying  your  Ramblers  to  form  her 
Style,  and  hopes  soon  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  good  writing.  She 
is  very  well,  and  flying  about  the  fields  every  fair  day,  as  the  rest  are. 
"  Let  me  hear  fVom  you  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  love  your  letters, 
and  always  rejoice  to  find  myself  in  your  thoughts.  You  are  verj 
frequently  in  mine ;  and  seldom  without  a  petition  to  heaven  for  you. 
Poor  is  that  love  which  is  bounded  by  the  narrow  space  of  this  tem- 
poral scene :  mine  extends  to  an  eternity ;  and  I  cannot  desire  any 
thing  less  for  you,  £ar  whom  I  have  the  sincerest  regard,  than  end- 

«  [Tisnngton  it  within  a  walk  of  Dovedale,  one  side  of  which  bclonga  to  the  Fiuu 
b«rbertB.~£i>.] 
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less  happiness  ;  aa  a  proof  that  I  am  truly,  dear  air,  your  affectionate 
triend,  '*  H.  BooTHBy. 

"  The  great  Dictionary  is  placed  in  full  view,  on  a  desk  in  my  own 
nxun.  I  am  sorry  you  have  met  with  some  disnppoinbuenta  in  the 
next  edition'.     Beat  wishes  to  MisH  Williams. 

"  Do  not  say  you  have  heard  from  me  at  the  good  doctor's  •-  I 
should  write  to  him,  but  have  laid  out  all  my  present  stock  of  ti 
on  you.  0 1  chaises  and  such  things  are  only  transient  disquiets,  I 
have,  on  a  Gne  still  duy,  observed  the  water  as  smooth  as  glass,  sud- 
denly curled  on  the  surface  by  a  little  gust  of  air,  and  presently  still 
and  smooth  again.  No  more  than  this  are  my  chaise  troubles.  Like 
Hamlet's  Ghost,  '  '77*  here — '(is  ffone.' " 

LETTER  XXHl. 

"  Tissinglon,  aSd  July,  1763. 

"Dkar  sib, — To  answer  your  questions — I  can  say  thai  I  lore 
yonr  letters,  because  it  is  very  true  that  I  do  love  them ;  and  I  da 
not  know  any  one  reason  why  I  may  not  declare  this  truth ;  so  much 
du  I  think  it  would  be  for  my  repntadon,  that  I  should  choose  to 
declare  it,  not  only  to  you,  but  to  all  who  know  you.  Ask  yourself 
why  I  value  your  affection  ;  for  you  cannot  be  so  much  a  stranger  to 
yourself  as  not  to  know  many  reasons  why  I  ought  highly  to  value 
it ;  ond  I  hope  you  arc  not  so  much  a  stranger  to  me  as  not  to  know 
I  would  always  do  as  I  ought,  though,  perhaps,  in  this  case  the 
doing  so  has  not  the  merit  of  volition — for  in  truth  I  cannot  help  it. 
So  much  in  reply  to  the  two  first  sentences  in  your  last  letter.  It  ia 
no  unpleasing  circumstance  to  me  that  the  same  messenger  who  has 
taken  a  letter  to  the  post-liouse  at  Ashboum  from  me  to  you,  has  twice 
brought  back  one  from  ynu  to  roe.  Possibly,  while  I  am  now  r&. 
plying  to  your  last,  you  may  be  giving  me  a  reply  to  mine  again. 
Both  ways  1  slmll  be  pleased,  whether  I  hiippen  to  be  beforehand 
with  you,  or  you  again  with  me. 

"  I  am  desirous  that  in  the  efreal  and  one  thing  aerextiirg  j'ou  should 
tfrink  u  I  do ;  and  I  am  persuaded  you  some  time  will.  I  will  not 
enter  into  a  controversy  with  you.  I  am  sure  I  never  can  this  way 
convince  you  in  any  point  wherein  we  may  differ;  nor  can  any 
mortal  convince  me,  by  human  arguments,  that  there  is  not  a  divine 
evidence  for  divine  truths'.  Such  the  apostle  plainly  defines  faith  to 
be,  when  he  tells  us  it  is  'the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  die  evi- 

•  nriiBt  these  were  do  BOl  »pp«f.     See  anic,  vol.  I.  p.  2BB.it— Ed.] 

•  j  D>.  L-BWrvnec.— Ed] 

>  (it  iDunt  not  be  irferrtd  fniin  lbi>  thit  Dr.  Jnhnum  had  in  hii  letter  matnUined 
■  eonlnwy  doctrine.  He  probsbly  combiled  nome  of  Mia  Boalhbj'n  pKutlir  imcn, 
whithghcdefcnd",  ■lamtonioniii  mith  mniioversie*,  by  Bsacrtioni  which  Ikt  ■nli4(onii.l 
would  ncM  lure  ilKnight  or  dcnyirg. — Ed.] 
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denoe  of  things  not  seen.'  Hninm  testimony  on  go  no  fiarther  thsn 
things  seen  end  visible  to  the  senses.  Divine  and  qnritaal  tiiingsaie 
ftr  above;  and  what  says  St.  Paiil?  <  For  what  man  knowelfa  the 
things  of  a  waui,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  Even  se 
the  things  of  (}od  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  ^rit  of  Ood.'  Do  read 
the  whole  chapter ;  and,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Romaine's  Sermon,  or 
Discourse,  lately  published,  '  On  the  benefit  which  ihe  Holy  Spirit 
of  (}od  is  of  to  man  in  his  journey  through  life.'  I  utterly  disclaim 
all  fiiith  that  does  not  work  by  love,  love  that— 

*  Takes  ef  ery  cxettare  In  of  every  kind  ;* 

and  believe  from  my  soul  that  in  every  sect  and  denomination  of 
Christians  there  are  numbers,  great  numbers,  who  will  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  promise  you  quote  be  gloriously 
fulfilled.  I  believe  and  rejoice  in  this  assurance  of  happiness  for  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand,  thousand.  Sec  of  every  language  and 
nation  and  people.  I  am  convinced  that  many  true  Christians  differ; 
and  if  such  do  differ,  it  can  be  only  in  words,  with  r^ard  to  which 
great  caution  should  be  used. 

^'  I  continue  as  well  in  health  as  I  told  you  I  was  in  my  last.  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  has  put  off  his  coming  here  till  August  My  dear  Miss 
Is  very  well.  She  bids  me  send  you  her  love,  and  tell  you  she  must 
consider  some  time  about  writing  to  you  before  she  can  execute  pro- 
perly. 

"  Do  not  treat  me  with  so  much  deference.  I  have  no  claim  to  it; 
and,  from  a  friend,  it  looks  too  like  ceremony — a  thing  I  am  at  this 
time  more  particularly  embarrassed  with.  Perhaps  you  never  knew 
a  person  less  apt  to  take  offence  than  myself;  and  if  it  was  otherwise 
fai  general,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  cause  to  apprdiend  the 
giving  it,  but  would  always  be  a  particular  exception  to  my  taking  it 

''  See  how  far  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you  has  overcome 
my  present  dislike  to  writing ;  yd  let  it  be  a  farther  proof  to  you 
of  my  being,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend,  and  obliged  humble 
servant,  "  H.  Boothbt  '. 

*'  How  does  Miss  Williams  and  her  father  ?     My  regards  to  her." 

LETTER  XXIV. 

<'  TiningtOD,  29Ui  July,  17d& 
*'  Dbar  sir, — As  it  happened  your  rebuke  for  my  silence  was  so 
timed  as  to  give  me  pleasure.  Your  complaints  would  have  been 
very  painful  to  me  had  I  not  been  pretty  certain  that  before  I  read 
them  you  would  receive  a  letter  which  would  take  away  all  cause 
for  them.     I  could  not  have  borne  them  under  the  least  conscious- 

I  At  the  end  of  this  letter  Dr.  JohDMiD  wrote,  atuvfentL^-MVtLWur. 
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noM  of  having  merited  them.  But,  quite  tree  frpm  this,  such  nurks 
of  your  friendship  were  very  pleasing.  Vou  need  not  make  u«e  of 
any  arguments  to  persuade  me  of  the  necessity  at' frequent  writing; 
I  um  very  willing  to  acknowledge  it  in  a  correspondence  with  you  ; 
though  1  never  bo  little  liked  to  write,  in  general,  since  I  could  write, 
as  for  some  time  past.  Both  my  mind  and  body  are  much  indis- 
posed to  this  employment.  The  last  is  not  so  easy  in  the  posture 
which  habit  has  fixed  when  I  write,  and  consequently  the  mind 
affected  too.  To  you  I  always  wish  to  appear  in  the  best  light;  but 
you  will  excuse  infirmities ;  and  to  purchase  your  letters  I  shall 
think  my  time  happily  bestowed.  If  but  one  line  can  give  you 
pleasure  or  suspend  pain,  I  shall  rejoice.  How  kinil  was  your  laat 
little  letter !  I  longed  to  return  my  immediate  thanks :  but  Mr. 
Fitzherbert's  mother,  an  old  lady,  bigoted  to  forms,  prevented  me  ; 
and  has  prevented  me  till  now.  She  came  here,  is  here,  and  stayt 
some  time.  I  continue  much  better  in  my  health,  thank  God  !  alert 
uid  cheerful ;  and  have  stood  storms  and  tempests,  rain  and  cold, 
unhurt  I  observe  the  good  doctor's  rules,  and  have  found  them 
efficacious.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  had  appointed  his  lime  for  being  here 
as  next  week,  but  has  changed  it  to  near  three  weeks  hence.  Tell 
me  some  literary  news — I  mean  of  jour  own  ;  for  I  am  very  indif- 
ferent to  the  productions  of  others,  but  interested  warmly  in  all 
yours,  both  in  heart  and  mind. 

"1  hope  our  difference  is  only  in  words,  or  that  in  time  our  senti- 
ments will  be  so  mucli  the  same  as  to  make  our  expressions  clear  and 
plain.  As  you  say,  every  moment  brings  the  time  nearer  in  which 
we  must  tliink  alike.  O  may  this  time  (or  rather  end  of  time  to  us) 
which  will  fully  disclose  truth,  also  with  it  disclose  eternal  happiness 
to  us !  You  see  1  cannot  help  praying  for  you,  nor  shall  I  ever,  as 
I  am  truly,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend,  "  H.  BooTHsy. 

"  My  little  flock  all  well ;  Miss  much  at  your  service,  and  has  a 
high  regard  for  you.  If  you  mention  me  at  the  doctor's,  mention 
me  as  one  who  is  always  glad  of  paying  regard  there,  and  hearing 
well  of  them." 

LETTER  XXV. 

■■SOUiJuly,  1765. 

"  Deah  sir, — Why,  my  good  friend,  you  are  so  bountiful  and  so 
kind  that  I  must  thank  you,  and  say  I  am  truly  grateful,  though  I 
have  not  time  for  more,  as  1  have  been  obliged  to  write  several  letters 
to-day,  and  cannot  easily  write  much.  Your  account  of  Mr. 
liaros's  departure  was  very  sweet  to  me'.  He  is  happy  without 
doubt,  and,  instead  of  condoling  with,  I  most  heartily  rejoice  with 

-Kn.l"' 
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Iftits  WilUamt  from  this  assnnmoe,  whidi  I  tnut  she  has  as  strongly 
as  I,  and  then  she  must  be  every  moment  thankfuL 

**  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  have  been.  The  damp  weather  has  affected 
me.  But  my  dear  children  are  all  well ;  and  some  sunshine  will  re- 
vive me  again.  This  is  only  to  let  you  see  I  think  of  you,  and^  as  I 
ought,  receive  every  instance  of  your  regard  when  I  assure  you  it 
increases  mine,  and  makes  me  more  and  more,  dear  sir,  your  grateful 
and  affectionate  firiend,  '^  H.  Boothby. 

*'  I  will  tell  you  some  time  what  I  think  of  Anacreon  ^." 


LETTER  XXVI. 

<'  13th  Augutt,  1756. 

-  '^  Dear  bib, — You  was  at  Oxford  then  ?  And  I  was  vain  enough 
to  conclude  you  was  not  in  town,  or  I  should  have  heard  from  you 
sooner,  and  you  have  not  lessened  my  vanity  by  thinking  of  and 
writing  to  me,  in  a  place  where  so  many  objects  suited  to  your  taste 
would  be  courting  your  attention — so  many  of  the  learned  seekii^ 
your  conversation.  This  is  a  new  obligation,  of  which  I  am  very 
sensible.  Yet  I  had  rather  seen  a  letter  dated  from  Lichfield,  because 
then  I  should  have  hoped  soon  to  see  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  and  for 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  hinu 

"  I  am  at  present  preparing  to  receive  Mr.  Pitzherbert,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  AUeyne,  Mr.  Gemier,  Sec  If  you  have  been  in  town  this  week, 
probably  you  have  seen  Mr.  Fitzherbert  I  hope  he  would  not  neg« 
lect  to  inquire  after  the  most  valuable  acquaintance  he  has  there. 
Our  scene  here  will  be  much  changed.  But  all  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
variable  in  this  life;  and  I  expect  the  change  with  much  inward 
tranquillity.  The  interval  of  rest  and  quiet  I  have  had  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  amendment  of  my  health.  I  walked  a  mile  yes^ 
terday  without  great  fatigue ;  and  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  support  the 
labours  to  come.  I  am  not  carefbl,  however,  for  the  morrow.  That 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  almighty  and  all-merciful  Grod.  There  I  trust ; 
and  pray — '  Give  me  ilus  day  my  daily  bread.' 

"  Miss  is  still  tuni9ig — no  wonder  that  you  have  inspired  her  with 
awe.     She  is  disturbed  she  does  not  write ;  yet  cannot  satisfy  herself 

1  [Had  he  sent  to  Miss  Boothby  the  translation  of  Anacreon*s  Dove,  which  he  gave 
to  Mrs.  Thrale  in  1777?  When  dictating  it  to  that  lady  he  said,  ^*1  never  was  much 


Bay,*'  said  he,  ^<  Frank  Fawkes  has  done  them  very  finely.*'  When  she  bad  finished 
writing,  ^'  But  you  must  remember  to  add,'*  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *•*•  that  though  these 
verses  were  planned,  and  even  begun,  when  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  I  never  could  find 
time  to  make  an  end  of  them  before  I  was  8ixty-etghu"---ED.] 


with  any  mental  compositioi).     She  has  yet  been  working  for  yon. 
I  le&ve  lier  to  herself,  and  hope  she  will  produce  soniething. 

"  Remember  that  the  more  people  I  see  the  more  I  shall  rejoice  in 
a  letter  from  you.  Turtle-feasts  and  veniBon- feasts  I  delight  nut  in. 
Treat  me  sometimes,  as  often  as  you  can,  with  what  will  t>e  reiUIy  a 
feaat;  and  in  the  best  maimer  I  am  able  I  will  thank  you,  and  be 
ercr,  na  now,  dear  air,  your  grateful  and  affectionate  friend, 

"  H.  BOOTBBV." 

LETTER  XXVII. 

■'  TiliingtaiiiSftih  Auguil,  1750. 

"Dear  sib, — Every  where  1  find  myself  in  your  thoughts — at 
Oxford — in  town.  How  shall  I  reward  this  kind  attention  to  a 
fWend,  this  tender  solicitude  for  her  health  and  welfare  ^  Your  par- 
tiality will  I  know  make  you  reply,  '  by  neglecting  no  means  to  pro- 
cure and  preserve  tliem.'  This  is  what  I  am  sensible  I  owe  to  the 
most  inconsiderable  creature  whom  it  pleases  a  good  Providence  to 
benefit  in  the  Is9t  degree  by  me  ;  and  much  more  to  a  friend.  Pain 
and  sickness  do  most  certainly  produce  the  consequences  you  observe ; 
and  often  do  I  reflect  with  the  greatest  wonder  and  gratitude  on  all 
those  various  occasions  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  visit  me  with 
these,  that  he  should  never  leave  me  without  that  medicine  of  life — 
afiiend. 

'*  I  am  glad  you  saw  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  that  he  repeated  his  in- 
vitation to  Tissington.  He  and  his  company  arrived  here  on  Thursday 
last,  all  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  themselves  in  flill  life.  They  set 
out  yesterday  to  Derby  race,  and  return  on  Friday,  with  some  forty 
more  people,  to  cat  a  turtle  ;  weight,  a  hundred  and  thirty.  This 
feast  1,  who,  you  know,  love  eating,  am  preparing  for  them.  It  will 
be  a  day  of  fatigue.  But  then  how  sweet  and  comfortable  it 
will  be,  to  lie  down  and  rest  at  night !  The  steep  of  a  labouring 
man  is  sweet,  whether  he  eateth  little  or  much.  My  business  is  to 
prepare  a  feast,  not  to  eat.  During  the  time  of  our  having  been  here 
alone,  1  have  found  great  good  from  rest  and  quiet,  and  the  strength 
gained  in  this  interval  of  repose  enables  me  to  support  the  hurry  of 
company,  and  the  necesiiary  cares  for  their  reception  and  entertain- 
ment, much  better  than  1  could  do  for  a  long  lime  before  I  left  Lon- 
don. But  I  am  not  so  well  as  1  was  a  fortnight  since.  The  pain  in 
my  side  is  increased,  as  I  find  it  will  be  on  all  occasions  where  I  am 
obliged  to  prolong  exercise  to  the  least  degree  of  fatigue,  and  in  my 
present  situation  there  is  no  avoiding  these  sometiRies,  But  1  have 
respite  seasonably,  thank  God.  as  now.  And  next  week  Mr.  Fiti- 
herbert  and  his  guests  go  to  dance  at  Buxton,  and  see  the  Peak. 
You  will  perhaps  think  a  tour  round  die  Peak  would  he  no  had  thing 
for  me ;  and  I  should  think  so  too ;  but  as  this  will  be  ordered,  or 
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diiordcred,  by  the  uncertainty  and  irregularity  of  the  directors,  it 
will  be  a  rash  attempt  for  me ;  and,  besides,  they  have  only  vdudet 
suflScient  for  themselves ;  so  that  I  shall  have  another  resting  time, 
before  they  return  again  to  stay  a  few  days ;  and  then  they  all  go  to 
Lichfield  race,  from  whence  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  Oemier  only  return 
back.  Now,  I  have  not  only  told  you  the  state  of  my  health,  but  of 
affairs  here,  that  you  may  know  both  how  I  do,  and  what  I  do. 

''  And,  while  I  am  writing  all  this,  I  really  feel  ashamed ;  con- 
scious how  little  I  merit  to  be  thought  of  consequence  enough  for 
any  body  to  desire  such  information  concerning  me,  particularly  you, 
who  I  am  persuaded  might  select  a  friend  among  the  most  worthy. 
Do  not  call  this  feigned  humility,  or,  in  other  words,  the  worst  sort 
of  pride.    'Tis  truth,  I  assure  you. 

''Will  you  come  into  Derbyshire  ?  But  why  do' I  ask?  You 
say  you  will.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  endeavour,  with  Qod's 
blessing,  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  health,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
walking  with  you  in  Dovedale,  and  many  other  pleasures  I  hope  £pr. 

"  You  desire  longer  letters ;  here  you  have  one—- but  such  a  one 
as  I  am  afraid  will  not  make  you  repeat  that  desire.  However,  it 
will  be  a  proof  of  my  willingness  to  gratify  your  request  whenever 
it  is  in  my  power,  and  that  I  never  say  little  to  Mr.  Johnson  by 
choice,  but  when  I  can  hear  him  talk. 

''  The  least  degree  of  your  quiet  is  a  treasure  which  I  shall  take 
the  utmost  care  of— but  yet,  from  very  certain  experience,  and  the 
truest  regard  to  your  peace,  I  must  advise  to  take  it  out  of  all  human 
hands.     Young's  experience  strongly  speaks  with  mine — 

*  Le«o  not  on  earth ;  *twil]  pierce  thai^to  the  heart; 
A  broken  reed,  at  best ;  but  oft  a  spiir ; 
On  its  sharp  point  Peace  bleeds,  and  Hope  ex^MS.* 

Yet  such  has  been  the  amazing  mercy  of  Qod  to  me,  that  now  I  can 
say — '  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afficted.'  Looking  over 
some  old  papers  lately,  I  found  two  lines  I  had  scratched  out,  which 
were  prophetic  of  what  has  since  happened  to  me — 

*•  Variety  of  pab  will  make  me  know, 
That  greatest  bliss  b  drawn  ftom  greatest  woe.* 

But  this,  perhaps,  you  say,  is  far  from  being  a  dissuasive.  Why,  as 
to  the  event  here,  'tis  indeed  the  contrary.  But,  in  general,  the  dis- 
appointment and  pain  is  certain,  the  event  not  so.  There  is  no  peace 
but  that  one  which  the  Prince  of  Peace,  king  of  Salem,  lef^  to  his 
disciples — '  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you ;  not 
as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.'  No ;  for  in  another  place, 
our  Saviour  says,  '  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation'— »'  Seek, 
and  you  will  surely  find.'  You  do  me  the  honour  to  call  me  joar 
monitress ;  and  you  see  I  endeavour  to  execute  the  duty  of  one. 


Peu«  and  happiiiesa  here  and  i'ur  ever  do  1  most  ardently  wisli  you ; 
as  I  AID  truly,  dear  sir,  your  Rreiitly  ob)if;e^  and  afiectionate  friend, 

"  H,    BOOTUBY. 

*■  Miss's  love. 

"N.B. — I  intended  to  have  concluded  this,  where  I  t&lked  of  a 
longer  letter  on  the  other  side,  but  went  on  imperceptibly  as  it  were. 
Remember  you  are  a  whole  sheet  in  my  debt  after  you  receive  this." 

LETTER  XXVIIL 

"  Sth  Scpmnbcr,  I7a&. 

"  Dbab  aiB,— It  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  forbear  writing,  as  it  is 
to  iay  a  tenth  part  of  what  I  would  say.  Two  letters  1  have  from 
you  demand  a  vast  deal ;  yet  not  more  than  1  am  willing  to  give,  was 
I  able;  but  Mr.  Fitzherbert  has  been  at  home  above  a  week,  and 
cotnpany,  &c.  have  prevented  my  doing  any  tiling  but  attend  to  do- 
mestic employments.  I  do  not  allow  you  to  be  a  judge  with  regard 
tti  your  conferring  obligations.  I  am  to  judge  and  estimate  in  this 
case.  But,  now  you  know  my  Uioughts,  if  the  repetition  diapleases, 
1  shall  avoid  it. 

"  Your  letters  are  indeed  very  different  from  tlie  common  dialect 
of  daily  correspondence,  and  a^  different  from  llie  style  of  a  school 
dogmatist.  Much  sense  in  few  and  well-choaen  words.  Daily  cor- 
respondence does  not  commonly  aifurd,  nor  a  school  dogmatist,  deli- 
cate praise.  So  much  for  your  letters.  As  to  what  you  say  of  mine, 
dear  sir,  if  they  please  you,  1  am  perfectly  satisfied.  And,  high  as  I 
rate  your  judgment,  it  gives  me  more  pleasure  to  think  I  owe  much 
of  your  applause  to  the  partiality  of  a  kind  friend,  than  I  sliould 
receive  from  unbiaa»«8f  criliusm  ;  were  it  publicly  to  pronounce  me 
superior  to  all  the  Arindas,  Sevigncs,  &c.  in  epistolary  excellence. 

"  I  have  been  fourteen  miles  to-day,  was  out  by  eight  in  the 
morning  (some  hours  before  your  day  begins),  despatched  several 
important  things,  am  tired,  but  could  not  suffer  another  post  to  go 
without  an  assurance  that  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  IViend,  and 
obliged  one  too,  *'  H-  Bootbbit." 

LETTER  XXIX. 

'■  TiBiQgtMt.  aOlh  Srpt.,  176A. 
■'  Dear  sib, — Were  I  at  liberty,  it  would  not  be  in  my  power  to 
enhance  the  value  of  my  lettCTS  by  their  scarcity.  You  should  have 
them,  till  yoti  cried  out  '  Hold  your  hand.'  But  you  cannot  imagine 
the  half  of  what  I  have  to  do ;  and  I  assure  you  I  have  on  your 
account  put  off  writing  to  others  from  time  to  time,  till  now  I  am 
■shamed.  Be  silent  at  Dr.  Lawrence's  as  to  me,  for  I  have  been  long 
in  debt  there ;  I  intended  to  have  paid  to-day,  but  you  won't  let  me. 
This  way  I  consider — I  must  go  to  Derby  on  Monday,  to  stay  some 
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dxy^^^no  writing  than— uid^  dierefbre>  I  must  write  to  Mr.  Johnaon 
now,  and  defer  the  rest— -why  I  mmat  write  to  Mr.  Johnson^  rather 
than  to  others,  he  may  find  out.' 

**  You,  do  not  pity  me,  when  I  am  whirled  round  by  a  succession 
of  company ;  yet  you  are  anxious  for  my  health.  Now  this  is,  though 
perhaps  unknown  to  you,  really  a  contradictioii.  For  one  day's 
crowd,  with  the  preceding  necessary  preparations  to  receive  them, 
the  honours,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  large  table,  with  the  noise,  &c. 
attending,  pulls  down  my  feeble  frame  more  than  any  thing  you  can 
imagine.  To  that,  air,  gentle  exercise,  and  then  quiet  and  rest,  are 
most  friendly.  You  have  often  declared  you  cannot  be  alome ;  and 
I,  as  often,  that  I  could  not  be  long,  unless  I  was  some  hours  in 
every  day  alone.  I  have  found  myself  mistaken ;  for  yet  I  am  in 
being,  though  for  some  time  past  I  have  seldom  had  one  half  hour 
in  a  day  to  myself;  and  I  have  learned  •this  profitable  lesson,  that 
resignation  is  better  than  indulgence;  and  time  is  too  precious  a 
thing  for  me  to  have  at  my  own  disposal.  Providence  has  given  it 
to  others,  and,  if  it  may  profit  them,  I  shall  rejoice.  It  is  all  I  desire. 

"  I  can  only  be  sorry  that  the  text  in  the  Corinthians^  does  not 
prove  to  you  what  I  would  have  it,  and  add  to  my  prayers  for  jcu 
that  it  may  prove  it. 

''  Miss  Fitzherbert  is  very  well,  and  all  my  dear  flock.  She  sends 
her  love  to  you. 

'^  You  will  prolong^  your  visit  to  this  part  of  thlHirorld,  till  some 
of  us  are  so  tired  of  it  that  we  shall  be  moving  towards  you.  Con- 
sider, it  is  almost  October.  When  do  you  publish  ?  Any  news 
relating  to  you  will  be  acceptable :  if  it  is  JKod,  I  shall  rejoice ;  if 
not,  hope  to  lessen  any  pain  it  may  give  y3«  by  the  sharing  it,  as, 
dear  sir,  your  truly  affectionate  friend,  "  H.  Boothby." 


LETTER  XXX. 

«  Tissington,  llth  October,  1756. 
^'  Dbar  sib, — I  have  been  so  great  a  rambler  lately,  that  I  have 
not  had  time  to  write.  A  week  at  Derby ;  another  between  Stafford 
and  some  other  relations.  The  hurrying  about  proved  too  much  for 
my  strength,  and  disordered  me  a  good  deal ;  but  now,  thank  God, 
I  am  better  again.  Your  letter  I  met  here,  as  I  always  do  every  one 
you  write,  with  much  pleasure.  I  expected  this  pleasure ;  and  as  I 
should  have  met  disappointment  if  I  had  not  had  a  letter,  so  the 
pleasure  of  one  was  increased.  Few  things  can  disappoint  me;  I 
look  for  no  satisfaction  from  them ;  but  you  may  greatly,  as  you  have 
given  me  a  confidence  in  your  highly  valued  friendship.   Complaints 

>  [Ante^  p.  546.— Ed.] 

*  [By  prolong  she  must  mean  deUiy,.^l^D.'\ 


for  wmnt  of  time  will  be  one  of  tho»e  which  mutt  be  made  by  all, 
wfaOH  liope  is  not  full  of  immortality ;  and  to  this,  tl)e  previous 
review  of  life,  and  reflections  you  hove  made,  are  netesBsry.  I  am 
persuaded  you  had  not  time  to  say  more,  or  you  could  not  have  eon- 
duded  your  last  aa  you  did.  A  moment's  reflection  would  have  pre- 
vented a  needless  wish. 

"Haveyou  readMr.Law?  not  cursorily.but  withattention?  Iwisii 
you  would  consider  him.  '  His  appeal  to  all  that  doubt,  &c.'  1  tliiiik 
the  moat  clear  of  all  his  later  writings  ;  and,  in  recommending  it  to 
you,  I  shall  say  no  more  or  less  than  what  you  will  see  he  saya  in  his 
advertisement  to  the  reader. 

"  In  less  than  a  month  we  are  to  be  in  Cavendish- square.  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  has  fixed  Friday  se'nnight  for  Roing  to  town  himself,  and 
we  are  to  follow  soon  after  that  time.  Need  I  say,  1  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you  ?  No — you  know  I  shall ;  and,  unless  duty  '  calls  to 
Lichfield,  1  wish  rather  to  have  that  visit  deferred,  till  it  may  give 
ne  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you  here  on  our  return  in  the  summer. 
Consider  of  this,  and  contrive  »o,  if  possible,  aa  that  both  in  summer 
and  winter  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  yonr  conversation ;  which  will 
([reatly  cheer  the  gloom  of  one  season,  and  add  to  the  smiles  of  the 
other.  Such  influence  has  such  a  friend  on,  dear  sir,  your  obliged 
and  kflwtionate  humble  servant,  "  H.  Boothbv. 

"  My  dear  M  iss  Fitzherbert  is  well,  very  well,  and  has  never  given 
me  one  alarm  ^pce  we  came  here.  She  sends  you  her  love  very 
sincerely." 

-DR.  jMtNSON  TO  .MISS  BOOTllDV. 

"Smoirdiyi,  {27lil  Dec.  17^3.) 

"  Dearest  deab, — I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind- 
ness of  your  inquiry,  Ai\er  I  had  written  to  you.  Dr.  Lawrence 
came,  and  would  have  given  some  oil  and  sugar,  but  I  took  rhenish 
and  water,  and  recovereil  my  voice.  I  yet  cough  much,  and  sleep 
ill.  I  have  been  visited  by  another  doctor  to-day ;  but  I  laughed  at 
his  baUam  of  Peru.  I  fasted  on  I'ueaday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
and  felt  neither  hunger  nor  faintness.  I  have  dined  yesterday  and 
to-day,and  found  little  refreshment.  I  am  not  much  amiss;  but  can  no 
more  sleep  than  if  my  dearest  lady  were  angry  at,  madam,  your,  &c. 


I  [Hi>  mmherm*  slill  otivc 
that  lown  durini;  her  life.     S^  -...-,  ■»-  ■■  p.  .......  p. — 

•  IPnibiibly  Sslurdny.  27ih  Dtttinbcr,  I75S.     TbcK  undBH-d  n .,  _ 

iTTanite ;  bul  the  order  the  editor  hu  uaigoed  to  Ihcm  •eema  probable  uid  is  roDnitent 
with  the  conlents.  ll  aeemi  thai  vbilc  Johnwn  wu  libouring  under  urnie  kind  of  fcveriih 
odd,  MiuBoothbjrherailf  fellillafadiscwK,  of  which  the  died  in  a  fannlght Ed.] 
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LETTER  XXXI. 

«  SundAj  nighty  (Deeembery  1755  >.) 
**  Mt  dkab  8IR^ — ^I  am  in  trouble  about  you ;  and  the  more^  as  I 
am  not  able  to  see  how  you  do  myself — pny  send  me  word.     You 
have  my  sincere  prayers ;  and  the  first  moment  I  can,  you  shall  see, 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend,  "  H.  Boothby. 

<'  I  beg  you  would  be  governed  by  the  good  doctor  while  you  are 
sick  ;  when  you  are  well,  do  as  you  please." 


«« DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  BOOTHBY. 

^'  30th  December,  1755. 

''Dear  madam, — It  is  again  midnight,  and  I  am  again  alone. 
With  what  meditation  shall  I  amuse  this  waste  hour  of  darkness  and 
▼acuity  ?  If  I  turn  my  thoughts  upon  myself,  what  do  I  perceive 
but  a  poor  helpless  being,  reduced  by  a  blast  of  wind  to  weakness  and 
misery  ?  How  my  present  distemper  was  brought  upon  me  I  can 
give  no  account,  but  impute  it  to  some  sudden  succession  of  cold  to 
heat ;  such  as  in  the  common  road  of  life  cannot  be  avoided,  and 
against  which  no  precaution  can  be  taken. 

*'  Of  the  fallaciousness  of  hope  and  the  uncertainty  of  schemes, 
every  day  gives  some  new  proof;  but  it  is  seldom  heeded,  till 
aomething  rather  felt  than  seen  awakens  attention.  This  illness,  in 
which  I  have  suffered  something,  and  feared  maA  nunre,  has  de- 
pressed my  confidence  and  elation ;  and  made  me  VKisider  all  that  I 
had  promised  myself,  as  less  certain  to  be  attained  or  enjoyed.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  form  resolutions  of  abetter  life ;  but  I  form 
them  weakly,  under  the  consciousness  of  dpextemal  motive.  Not 
that  I  conceive  a  time  of  sickness,  a  time  improper  for  recollection  and 
good  purposes,  which  I  believe  diseases  and  calamities  often  sent  to 
produce,  but  because  no  man  can  know  how  little  his  performance 
will  answer  to  his  promises ;  and  designs  are  nothing  in  human  eyes 
till  they  are  realised  by  execution. 

"Continue,  my  dearest,  your  prayers  for  me,  that  no  good  re- 
solution may  be  vain.  You  think,  I  beh'eve,  better  of  me  than  I 
deserve.  I  hope  to  be  in  time  what  I  wish  to  be ;  and  what  I  have 
hitherto  satisfied  myself  too  readily  with  only  wishing. 

"  Your  billet  brought  me,  what  I  much  wished  to  have,  a  proof 
that  I  am  still  remembered  by  you  at  the  hour  in  which  I  most 
desire  it 

*'  The  Doctor  «  is  anxious  about  you.    He  thinks  you  too  negligent 

»  In  Dr.  JohnaoD't  hndwriting.— Wriobt.     [Probablj  Sunday,  28th  Dec  1755. 

MisB  Boothhy  leems  to  have  come  to  town  in  the  preceding  month. Ed  1 

•  [  Doctor  I Awience.— Ed.  ] 
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of  yourself ;  if  you  will  promise  to  be  cautious^  I  will  exchange  pro* 
mises,  as  we  have  already  exchanged  injunctions.  However^  do  not 
write  to  me  more  than  you  can  easily  bear ;  do  not  interrupt  your 
ease  to  write  at  all. 

"  Mr.  Fitzherbert  sent  to-day  to  offer  me  some  wine ;  the  people 
about  me  say  I  ought  to  accept  it.  I  dhall  therefore  be  obliged  to 
him  if  he  will  send  me  a  bottle. 

"  There  has  gone  about  a  report  that  I  died  to-day^  which  I  men* 
tion^  lest  you  should  hear  it  and  be  alarmed.  You  see  that  I  think 
my  death  may  alarm  you  ;  which^  for  me^  is  to  think  very  highly  of 
earthly  friendship.  I  believe  it  arose  from  the  death  of  one  of  my 
neighbours.  You  know  Des  Cartes'  argmnent,  '  I  think ;  therefore 
I  am.'  It  is  as  good  a  consequence,  '  I  write ;  therefore  I  am  alive/ 
I  might  give  another,  '  I  am  alive ;  therefore  I  love  Miss  Boothby  ;' 
but  that  I  hope  our  friendship  may  be  of  far  longer  duration  than 
life.    I  am,  dearest  madam,  with  sincere  affection,  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  MISS  BOOTHBY  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

"  [December^  1756 ».] 

"  My  dear  sir, — Would  I  was  able  to  reply  fully  to  both  your 
kind  letters  !  but  at  present  I  am  not  I  trust  we  shall  both  be  better 
soon,  with  a  blessing  upon  our  good  doctor's  means.  I  have  been, 
as  he  can  tell  ydb,  all  obedience.  As  an  answer  to  one  part  of  your 
letter,  I  have  sent  you  a  little  book  ^.  God  bless  you.  I  must  defer 
the  rest,  till  I  am  more  able.     Dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  H.  BoOTHBY. 

"  Give  Cooper  some  tickets. 

''  I  am  glad  you  sent  for  the  hock.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  has  named  it 
more  than  once. 

''  Thank  you  for  saving  me  from  what  indeed  might  have  greatly 
hurt  me,  had  I  heard  or  seen  in  a  paper  such  a ." 


"DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  BOOTHBY. 

"  Wednesday,  Deoember  31, 1755. 
"  My  sweet  ANGEL, — I  havc  read  your  book,  I  am  afraid  you  will 
think  without  any  great  improvement;  whether  you  can  read  my 
notes,  I  know  not.  You  ought  not  to  be  offended ;  I  am  perhaps  at 
sincere  as  the  writer.  In  all  things  that  terminate  here  I  shall  be 
much  guided  by  your  influence,  and  should  take  or  leave  by  your 

*  In  Dr.  John8on*8  handwriting.— Wrtoht. 

«  [Probably  not  one  of  Law's  works,  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  11th  October. 
Dr.  Johnson  told  Mr.  Boswell  {ante^  vol  i.  p.  39)  that  Law's  Serkm*  Caff  was  the  first 
book  that  ever  awoke  him  to  u  sense  of  real  religion.  The  work,  whatever  it  was,  lout 
him  by  Aliss  Boothby,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  ]4>proved.^JBD.] 
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direction ;  but  I  cannot  receive  my  religion  from  any  human  hand. 
I  desire  however  to  be  instructed^  and  am  far  from  thinking  myself 
perfect. 

"  I  beg  you  to  return  the  book  when  you  have  looked  into  it. 
should  not  have  written  what  was  in  the  margin,  had  I  not  had  it 
from  you^  or  had  I  not  intended  to  show  it  you. 

'^  It  affords  me  a  new  conviction,  that  in  these  books  there  is  litde 
new,  except  new  forms  of  expression;  which  may  be  sometimes 
taken,  even  by  the  writer,  for  new  doctrines. 

'^  I  sincerely  hope  that  God,  whom  you  so  much  desire  to  serve 
aright,  will  bless  you,  and  restore  you  to  health,  if  he  sees  it  best. 
Surely  no  human  understanding  can  pray  for  any  thing  temporal 
otherwise  than  conditionally.  Dear  angel,  do  not  forget  me.  My 
heart  is  full  of  tenderness. 

'^  It  has  pleased  Ood  to  permit  me  to  be  much  better ;  which  I 
believe  will  please  you. 

*^  Give  me  leave,  who  have  thought  much  on  medicine,  to  propose 
to  you  an  easy,  and  I  think  a  very  probable  remedy  for  indigestfdn 
and  lubricity  of  the  bowels.  Dr.  lAwrence  has  told  me  your  caas^. 
Take  an  ounce  of  dried  orange  peel  finely  powdered,  divide  it  into 
scruples,  and  take  one  scruple  at  a  time  in  any  manner ;  the  best  way 
is  perhaps  to  drink  it  in  a  glass  of  hot  red  port,  or  to  eat  it  first,  ana 
drink  the  wine  after  it.  If  you  mix  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  with  the 
powder,  it  were  not  worse ;  but  it  will  be  more  biAky,  and  so  more 
troublesome.  This  is  a  medicine  not  disgusting,  not  costly,  easily 
tried,  and  if  not  found  useful,  easily  lefl  off*. 

"  I  would  not  have  you  offer  it  to  the  doctor  as  mine.  Physicians 
do  not  love  intruders ;  yet  do  not  take  it  without  his  leave.  But  do 
not  be  easily  put  off,  for  it  is  in  my  opinion  very  likely  to  help  you, 
and  not  likely  to  do  you  harm :  do  not  take  too  much  in  haste ;  a 
scruple  once  in  three  hours,  or  about  five  scruples  a  day,  will  be 
snflficient  to  begin ;  or  less,  if  you  find  any  aversion.  I  think  using 
sugar  with  it  might  be  bad  ;  if  syrup,  use  old  syrup  of  quinces ;  but 
even  that  I  do  not  like.  I  should  think  better  of  conserve  of  sloes. 
Has  the  doctor  mentioned  the  bark  ?  In  powder  you  could  hardly' 
take  it ;  perhaps  you  might  take  the  infusion. 

''  Do  not  think  me  troublesome,  I  am  full  of  care.    I  love  you  and 
honour  you,  and  am  very  unwilling  to  lose  you.     A  Dieu  je  vous 
recommande,     I  am,  madam,  your,  &c. 
My  compliments  to  my  dear  Miss." 

*  [See  ante,  toL  ill.  p.  205.— £d.] 
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"TO  THE  SAME. 

(From  Mrs,  PiozzVt  Collection^  vol.  ii.  p,  391.) 

"^  Ist  January,  1755  *. 

Dearest  madam^— Though  I  am  afraid  your  illness  leaves  you 
little  leisure  for  the  reception  of  airy  civilities,  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
to  pay  you  my  congratulations  on  the  new  year ;  and  to  declare  my 
wishes,  that  your  years  to  come  may  be  many  and  happy.  In  this 
wish  indeed  I  include  myself,  who  have  none  but  you  on  whom 
my  heart  reposes ;  yet  surely  I  wish  your  good,  even  though  your 
situation  were  such  as  should  permit  you  to  communicate  no  grati- 
fications to,  dearest  madam,  your,  &c.*' 

'*  TO  THE  SAME. 

(JFrom  Mrs.  PiozzVt  Colleciiony  vol.  iL  p.  392.) 

*<  [January  3d,  1756.]  . 
"  Dearest  madam, — Nobody  but  you  can  recompense  me  for  the 
distress  which  I  suffered  on  Monday  night.  Having  engaged  Dr. 
Lawrence  to  let  me  know,  at  whatever  hour,  the  state  in  which  he  left 
you  ;  I  concluded,  when  he  stayed  so  long,  that  he  stayed  to  see  my 
dearest  expire.  I  was  composing  myself  as  I  could  to  hear  what  yet 
I  hoped  not  to  hear,  when  his  servant  brought  me  word  that  you 
were  better.  Do  you  continue  to  grow  better  ?  Let  my  dear  little 
Miss  inform  me  on  a  card.  I  would  not  have  you  write,  lest  it  should 
hurt  you>  and  consequently  hurt  likewise,  dearest  madam,  your8>  &c 


'*  TO  THE  SAME. 

"  Thursday,  8Ui  January,  17M. 

''  HoNOUBBD  MADAM, — I  beg  of  you  to  endeavour  to  live.  .  I 
have  returned  your  Law ;  which,  however,  I  earnestly  entreat  you 
to  give  me.  I  am  in  great  trouble ;  if  you  can  write  three  words  to 
me,  be  pleased  to  do  it.  I  am  afraid  to  say  much,  and  cannot  say 
nothing  when  my  dearest  is  in  danger. 

"  The  all-merciful  God  have  mercy  on  you !  I  am,  madam,  year, 
&c." 


'*  Miss  Boothby  died  Friday,  January  16,  1756 ;  upon  whose  death  Dr. 
Johnson  composed  the  following  prayer,  '  Prayers  and  Meditations,'  &c. 
p.  25. 

'*  Hill  Boothby  s  death,  January,  1756. — O  Lord  God,  Almighty  dis- 
poser of  all  things,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  who  givest  com- 

*  [Johnson  throughout  his  life  was  liable  to  the  inadvertence  of  using  the  date  of  the 
old  year  in  the  first  days  of  the  new ;  and  has  evidently,  the  editor  thmks,  done  so  in 
this  case ;  as  it  docs  not  seem  that  Miss  Boothby  was  ill  in  January,  1755.— £o.] 
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forte  and  takest  them  Away>  I  return  thee  ^uunks  tdr  the  good  exonw 
pie  of  Hill  Boothby,  whom  thou  hast  now  taken  away;  and  implord 
thy  grace  that  I  may  improve  the  opportunity  of  instmction  which 
thou  hast  afforded  me,  by  the  knowledge  of  her  life,  and  by  the  senae 
of  her  death ;  that  I  may  consider  the  uncertainty  of  my  present 
state,  and  apply  myself  earnestly  to  the  duties  which  thou  hast  set 
before  me,  that,  living  in  thy  fear,  I  may  die  in  thy  fiivour,  thioiigli 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

"  I  commend,  &c.  W.  and  H.  B '." 

"  Transcribed  June  26,  1768  «." 


[On  a  close  examination  of  the  foregoing  correspondence,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  personal  communications  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Miss 
Boothby  were  very  limited,  and  that  even  during  her  few  and  short 
\nsitd  to  London  their  intercourse  was  hardly  as  frequent  as  politeness 
would  have  required  from  common  acquaintances. 

The  Editor  admits  that  several  of  Miss  Boothby's  letters  contain 
expressions  which,  if  we  did  not  consider  the  ages  of  the  parties  and 
all  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  sound  like  something 
more  tender  than  mere  platonism ;  but  the  slight  intercourse  between 
them  during  the  lady's  subsequent  visits  to  town  seems  to  refute  that 
inference. 

The  general  phraseology  of  Johnson's  notes,  and  the  terms  '*  mjf 
dearesf*  and  *'  m//  angel"  seem  strange ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
dearest  dear,  and  similar  sujierlatives  of  tenderness,  were  usual  with 
hiin  in  addressin/jr  IVIiss  Reynolds  and  other  ladies  for  whom  he  con- 
fessedly felt  nothing  hut  friendship ;  and  they  were  addressed  to  Miss 
Boothby  when  she  was  dying,  and  when  the  hearts  of  both  were 
softened  by  sickness  and  affliction,  and  warmed  by  spiritual  com- 
munication. 

As  to  the  supposed  rivalry  between  him  and  Lord  Lyttelton  for 
Miss  Boothby's  favour  (see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  51 ,  and  post,  vol.  iv.  p.  427), 
it  must  be  eitlior  a  total  mistake  or  an  absurd  exaggeration.  Lord 
Lyttelton  was,  during  the  whole  of  tlie  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  iVIiss  Boothby,  a  married  man,  fondly  attached  to  his  wife,  and 
remarkable  for  the  punctilious  propriety  of  his  moral  conduct;  and 
the  preference  shown  by  Miss  Boothby,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
rankled  in  Johnson's  heart,  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  some 
incident  in  a  morning  visit,  when  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Johnson  may 
have  met  in  Cavendish-square,  (for  it  seems  certain  that  they  never 
met  in  the  countrj').     We  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  Lord  Chester- 

»  [These  initials  mean,  no  doubt,  Mr,  miliams,  who  died  a  few  months  before,  and 
mil  BiHfthbtf,— El}.] 

«  [It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  Dr.  Johnson  marked  several  of  his  prayers,  as  transcribed. 
i^uch  a  fact  appears  quite  immaterial,  but  no  doubt  had  some  particular  object.— £i>.] 
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field  (vol.  i.  p.  244  and  ttoie)  and  of  Miss  Cotterell  (vol.  i.  p.  22?) 
how  touchy  Johnson  was  on  such  occasions,  and  how  ready  he  waa 
to  take  offence  at  any  thing  that  looked  like  slight.  Some  pr^ 
ference  or  superior  respect  shown  by  Miss  Boothby  to  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton's  rank  and  public  station  (he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
1755)  no  doubt  offended  the  sensitive  pride  of  Johnson,  and  occa- 
sioned the  dislike  which  he  confessed  to  Mrs.  Thrale  he  felt  for  Lord 
Lyttelton ;  but  an  amorous  rivalry  between  them  is  not  only  absurd 
but  impossible. — Ed.]] 


END  OF  VOL.  IV. 
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